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'  As  the  advocate  of  society,  of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  union 
of  the  two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great 
sentinel  of  the  state,  that  grand  detector  of  public  imposturt — guard  it — because 
when  its  sinks  there  siuks  with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  security  of  the  crown.' — CuRnAW. 
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As  in  fluty  bound,  we  make  our  bow  to 
the  learned.  Like  fairer  patrons,  their 
'  smile  enlivens  or  their  frown  destroys  ;' 
and,  though  we  would  willinoly  do 
lionour  to  the  cotemporaries  of  Ollana 
Fodhla,  we  are  constrained  first  to  pro- 
pitiate the  highly  gifted  of  the  present 
time. 

If,  in  the  fulness  of  our  good  nature, 
we  admit  that  many  benefits  have  re- 
sulted to  Ireland  from  her  conne.xion 
with  England,  we  are  compelled  to  douht 
whetlier  her  literary  reputation  has 
gained  any  thing  by  being  bound  in  the 
same  political  girdle  with  her  haughty 
and  triumphant  sister.  A  neglect  of  the 
national  language  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  period  of  its  ultimate 
destruction  cannot  be  far  distant.  Per- 
haps, under  existing  circumstances,  this 
is  undeserving  of  regret.  The  Gaelic 
tongue,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  society; 
new  wants  require  new  terms  ;  and  the 
most  originally  affluent  dialect  which  con- 
tinues stationary,  must  become  inade- 
quate to  the  multiplied  purposes  of  an 
improved  and  improving  people.  It  is  in 
vain  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been 
the  case  under  different  circumstances  ; 
we  know  that  English  is  now  the  lan- 
guage of  the  literati  of  Ireland ;  and, 
however  well  this  may  be  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people,  it 
goes  very  far,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  deprive  the  country  of  a 
national  literary  character.  Her  intel- 
lectual lai)ours  are  overshadowed,  if  not 
absorbed,  in  the  superior  claims  of  those 
in  whose  language  they  are  conceived 
and  matured ;  and  as  men  write  only 
that  they  may  be  read  and  remembered, 
they  will  sink  their  patriotism  in  their 
pride,  and  readily  consent  to  become 
second  at  Rome,  rather  than  remain  first 
in  a  less  attractive  place. 

Burke  and  Sheridan,  like  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  do  honour  to  a  country  which 
did  not  give  them  birth — to  a  people 
with  whom  they  had  no  ties  beyond  the 
common  fellowship  of  men :  they  have 
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enriched  a  language  which  their  fathers 
did  not  speak,  and  are  now  regarded  as 
luminaries  in  the  milky  way  of  intellect, 
increasing  that  superior  brilliancy  which 
occasions  less  noted  stars  to  hide  their 
diminished  light.  The  glory  which  they 
shed  upon  their  country  is  incidental ; 
they  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
otherwise ;  nor  are  they  much  to  blame 
for  this :  the  fame  which  results  from 
the  exercise  of  genius  belongs  to  those 
among  whom  it  is  protected  and  ma- 
tured. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  this  con- 
clusion, inevitable  as  it  is,  to  give  pain  to 
the  most  patriotic  Irishman  living;  an 
enlarged  policy  will  teach  him  to  look 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle 
within  which  statesmen  had  too  long  con- 
fined their  views,  and  see,  in  the  ad- 
vai^cement  of  general  happiness,  hopes 
of  the  improvement  of  his  own  country. 
A  common  language  produces  a  simi- 
larity of  habits  and  modes  of  thinking;  a 
common  literature  begets  an  identity  of 
feeling  and  purpose;  and,  of  course, 
the  more  ample  the  range  in  which  these 
exercise  their  influence,  the  greater  is 
the  chance  of  general  prosperity  and  na- 
tional liberty.  Those  who  speak  in  dif- 
ferent tongues  can  hardly  ever  perma- 
nently coalesce  :  their  dialect  gives  them 
repelling  qualities,  and  they  are,  of 
course,  less  likely  to  pursue  one  end  by 
similar  means.  Hence  national  animo- 
sity,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  which 
produce  war  and  hatred  among  a  hand- 
ful of  people,  who  would,  did  they  know, 
or  had  they  the  means  of  knowing,  their 
mut'jal  interests,  be  as  anxious  to  serve  as 
they  are  now  anxious  to  injure  each 
other. 

Neither  does  it  follow,  because  all 
works  written  in  the  English  language 
come  properly  under  the  title  of  English 
literature,  that  Ireland  should  not  have  a 
literary  reputation  of  her  own.  Although 
it  can  never  be  as  distinct  as  if  she  had  a 
national  language,  it  may  be  more  con- 
spicuous and  more  useful.  The  Irish 
literati    have,     under    present    circuui- 
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Stances,  a  more  extensive  market,  ami, 
consequently,  a  greater  stimulus,  than 
they  could  possibly  have  under  a  diifer- 
ent,  thouji;h  more  flatterin<,'-  arranoeraent: 
they  have  more  than  one  people  for 
patrons;  and,  from  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing curiosity  of  mankind,  they  have 
no  need  to  leave  any  thing  appertaining 
to  their  country  undescribed,  or  any 
thing  connected  with  her  interests  un- 
redressed. If  there  be  an  evil  in  the 
thing,  Ireland  shares  it  with  others. 
America  and  Scotland  are  similarly 
situated ;  and,  though  national  pride  may 
suffer,  society  must  reap  an  advantage. 

Were  we  to  be  guided  by  facts,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  Ireland  to  identify  her  litera- 
ture even  still  more  than  it  is  with  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  mistaken  pa- 
triots are  perpetually  referring  us  to  that 
great  epoch  in  Irish  history  when  Grat- 
tan,  it  is  said,  achieved  the  independence 
of  the  nation.  Lady  Morgan — and  we 
have  great  respect  for  her  ladyship — 
has,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  dwelt 
upon  the  constellation  of  merit  which 
then  shed  its  effulgence  upon  the  land. 
The  press  groaned  with  the  productions 
of  intellect ;  while  the  senate-house,  and 
the  four  courts,  exhibited  that  generous 
rivalry  from  whence  resulted  those  spe- 
cimens of  oratory  which  reflect  so  much 
lustre  upon  Ireland.  Without  feeling 
at  all  disposed  to  depreciate  the  authors 
and  orators  of  that  period,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that,  if  not  surpassed, 
they  are  at  least  equalled  by  those  of  the 
present  day.  Oratory — in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word — is  always  more 
creditable  to  the  speaker  than  the  hearers 
— it  is  called  into  exercise,  and  is  ad- 
mired, under  circumstances  of  which,  no 
people  ought  to  be  proud;  and  we  re- 
gret that  it  still  is  as  necessary  and  as 
mucli  in  requisition  as  it  was  in  Eig/Uf/- 
txvo.  Respecting  the  press  tlie  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  it  can  never  be  exercised  in  vain  ; 
and  we  deny  that  it  was  as  actively  em- 
ployed when  Ireland  had  a  parliament, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  A  few 
senseless  pamphlets,  filled  with  bad  Eng- 
lish and  worse  arguments,  were  then 
produced ;  general  literature  had  few 
admirers,  and  Irish  literature  scarcely 
one  at  all.  When  Vallancey — a  man  en- 
titled to  more  than  ordinary  courtesy — 
undertook,  although  a  foreigner,  to  vin- 
dicate the  antiquities  of  the  country  of 


his  adoption  against  the  parricidal  ef- 
forts of  some  of  her  own  children,  lie 
met  with  the  most  chilling  neglect.  In 
those  days  t)f  Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  the 
long  list  of  patriots  which  then  figured  on 
the  political  arena,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
scholars  in  Europe  proposed  to  establish 
a  society  to  promote  Irish  literature. 
His  claims  to  attention  were  undoubted, 
the  utility  of  his  scheme  unquestionable, 
and  his  zeal  and  talents  admitted  by  all. 
The  metropolis  was  then  the  resort  of 
wealth  and  intellect,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  could  nut  procure  thirty  co-operators 
— in  one  year  they  dwindled  down  to  a 
solitary  one!  Three  guineas  was  too 
much  to  be  expended  on  the  promotion 
of  national  literature  !  The  reader  ought 
to  be  sceptical,  but,  by  referring  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  '  Ci.dlectaneu  dc  rebus 
Hibernicis,'  he  will  find  the  statement 
given  by  the  general  himself.  Even  that 
useful  repository  of  Vallancey' s  disin- 
terested and  learned  labours  failed  to  ac- 
quire patronage :  it  died  prematurely, 
leaving  the  proprietors  vmiiis  some  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  evil  of  circumscribed  patronage 
was  then  fully  felt.  Authors  who  gave 
a  preference  to  a  native  press  were,  as 
a  matter  of  self-defence,  obliged  to  pul)- 
lish  by  subscription  ;  and,  even  in  this 
way,  but  few  works  were  produced.  We 
look  among  them  in  vain  for  any  of  those 
lighter  productions  to  which  genius  im- 
parts, as  it  were,  the  quality  of  ubiquity. 
We  find  no  books  issuing  from  the  Irish 
press  which  could  interest  an  English 
reader,  or,  through  the  medium  of  well- 
designed  fiction,  cheat  prejudiced  fo- 
reigners into  a  knowledge  of  Irish  wrongs 
and  Irish  merit.  Had  Banim  lived  in 
those  boasted  times,  we  should  not  have 
been  delighted  with  the  'Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family.' 

The  great  diffusion  of  literary  taste  in 
England,  and  the  more  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  two  countries,  have  done 
more  for  Irish  literature  than  all  the  pa- 
triots who  ever  lived.  The  one  has 
brought  Irishgenius  in  more  frequent  col- 
lision with  that  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
other  has  occasioned  it  to  be  put  into 
requisition.  Great  events  have  proceed- 
ed, in  many  instances,  from  trivial  things ; 
and  had  not  English  novel  readers  been 
so  eager  for  new  tales,  perhaps  Ireland 
had  remained  uuportrayed  by  the  various 
pens  which  have  recently  done  so  much 
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credit  to  themselves,  and  so  much  c^ood 
to  their  country.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  patriotism  of  eacli  and  all  of  them  ; 
but  they  must  excuse  us  if  we  claim  a 
small  portion  of  Irish  gratitude  for  Ensj^- 
lish  readers.  The  talented  authors  might 
certainly  have  chosen  other  and  less  na- 
tional subjects,  but  would  it  have  been 
their  interest  to  have  done  so  ?  Did 
*  Ida  of  Athens'  sell  as  well  as  'O'Don- 
nell?'  Did  'Damon  and  Pythias' real- 
ize the  i)roceeds  of  'The  Nowlans  and 
Peter  of  the  Castle  ?' 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  to  the 
intimate  connexion  between  these  coun- 
tries, Ireland  is  indebted  for  the  recent 
development  of  her  literary  treasures. 
Her  writers  have  an  immediate  access  to 
the  foreign  as  well  as  to  the  home 
market ;  and,  from  the  reception  v/hich 
they  have  met  with,  it  is  rational  to  con- 
clude that  national  prejudices  are  fast 
disappearing;  and  this,  it  is  well  known, 
is  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  literary  taste, 
and  the  facility  which  a  common  me- 
dium affords  the  people  of  these  countries 
of  communicating  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  free  press.  Should  there, 
however,  be  anyone  inclined  to  question 
our  conclusions,  lie  will  lind  it  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Irish  literati,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  more  numerous  and 
more  talented  than  at  any  former  period 
of  Irish  history.  Circumstances  may 
have  operated  to  retard  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  country ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  within  these  last  few  years 
they  have  either  ceased,  or  lost  the  power 
of  accomplishing  mischief;  for,  in  every 
walk  of  polite  literature,  we  find  Irish- 
men pushing  for  the  goal  of  honourable 
ambition.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
however,  that  they  abound  most  nu- 
merously in  those  departments  over 
which  some  one  of  the  Muses  is  supposed 
to  preside.  The  labyrinths  of  meta- 
physics, in  which  none  but  Scotsmen 
seem  to  see  their  way  clearly,  are  care- 
fully avoided,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be 
greater  admirers  of  political  science. 
History  they  but  seldom  approach  :  they 
delight  most  in  those  fanciful  creations 
where  active  imaginations  can  revel  un- 
controlled, amidst  the  unsubstantial,  but 
not  the  less  amusing,  show  of  worlds, 
which  genius  only  can  people.  Deep 
researches,  or  recondite  studies,  do  not, 
at  present,  seem  to  suit  Irish  genius  :  it 
is  of  an  oriental  cast,  and,  when  not  de- 


voted to  religion,  it  is  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Nine.  Poetry,  however, 
being  but  little  in  request,  it  has  conde- 
scended to  give  us  fictions  in  prose  ;  and, 
to  tell  th.2  truth,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  valual)le  commodity.  Otie  thing, 
however,  we  would  imjiress  upon  Irish 
story-tellers — the  necessity  of  adhering 
implicitly  to  nature,  to  truth.  The  pic- 
tures of  monsters  may  excite  a  mo- 
mentary wonder — a  sudden  surprise — 
but  there  is  no  permanency  in  the  effect 
— they  do  not  give  pleasure  ;  and,  when 
the  imposition  is  detected,  John  Bull 
will  be  filled  with  distrust  respecting  the 
fidelity  of  Irish  portraits — the  loss  will, 
ultimately,  be  greater  than  the  gain. 

Miss  Edge  worth,  or  rather  Mr.  Edge- 
worth — for  he,  we  suspect,  was  the  real 
author — wrote  with  laudable  caution  ; 
but,  as  he  had  an  educational  theory  to 
exemplify,  his  characters  are  all  put 
into  a  kind  of  Procrustes  bed,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  conform  to  the  proper 
dimensions  of  morals  and  capacity. 
There  was  no  great  straining  after  effect ; 
no  melo-dramatic  personages,  composed 
ofthe  inconsistent  qualities  of  madness  and 
reason  :  all  was  sober,  orderly,  and,  with 
some  grains  of  allowance,  approached 
pretty  nearly  to  reality.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  writes 
always  like  a  man  of  common  sense; 
but  in  imitating  him  our  Irisii  novelists 
have  fallen  into  an  error,  which  nothing 
but  the  ridiculous  notions  entertained  in 
England  of  the  Irish  peasantry  could 
tolerate  for  a  moment. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  'O'Briens  and 
O'Flahertys,'  has  given  us  a  kind  of 
male  Meg  lilerrilies — a  xvild  biped,  who 
never  did,  never  could,  exist  any  where. 
Her  ladyship,  however,  is  outdone  by 
Mr.  Griffin,  in  his  '  Munster  Festivals.' 
Many  of  his  characters  are  not  Irish — 
most  certainly  they  are  not  Munster; 
and  he  must  have  calculated  largely  on 
John  Bull's  ignorance  and  credulity  when 
he  solicited  his  attention  to  such  tales. 
This  is  a  sad  drawback  from  this  gen- 
tleman's merits ;  his  talents  are  of  a 
very  superior  order ;  he  is  not  deficient 
in  invention  ;  and  Irish  history  and  Irish 
character  present  so  many  novel  inci- 
dents and  subjects,  that  we  wonder  his 
good  taste  did  not  apprize  him  of  tlie 
propriety  of  adhering  to  truth,  and  leaving 
gaudy  colours  to  those  who  must  needs 
'  hide  with  ornament  their  want  of  art.' 
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The  talented  author  of  '  'J'o-day  in 
Ireland,'  makes  sad  work  witli  Irish  cha- 
racters ;  his  Jesuits  are  all  demons  ;  his 
Evan:(elicals  are  all  hypocrites;  and, 
according  to  him,  Ireland  is  a  queer 
place  indeed!  He  is,  iiowever,  capable 
of  better  things,  and  we  look  forward  to 
his  forthcoming  work  with  feelings  which, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Danim,  the  most  highly 
gifted  writer  of  Irish  novels,  free  from 
this  glaring  defect.  An  approach  to 
caricature  may,  on  some  occasions,  be 
tolerated — may  be  efiFective  ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  '  Crohore  of  the  Bill-hook '  deals 
largely  in  exaggeration.  His  outlines 
are  nearly  all  distended  beyond  their 
proper  dimensions — they  become  dispro- 
portioned — and,  instead  of  exciting  either 
sympathy  or  risibility,  produce  nothing 
but  pain ;  and  readers  of  fiction  prefer 
being  pleased  to  being  frightened. 

A  more  enlarged  experience  will  re- 
form the  errors  of  which  we  complain; 
and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  Ireland 


that  the  crowd  who  has  entered  the 
literary  arena  ,'so  recently  are  all  so  full 
of  talent  and  patriotism.  Their  success 
must  act  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  dor- 
mant talent  of  others ;  and,  were  the 
public  mind  less  agitated  with  political 
and  polemical  discussions,  perhaps  the 
votaries  of  pure  literature  might  acquire 
no  small  accession  of  mental  co-opera- 
tors. As  it  is,  Ireland  has  no  need  to 
shrink  from  comparison  with  any  nation 
of  Europe  ;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that,  as  the  benefits  of  literature  are  ge- 
neral, its  professors  and  admirers  should 
hail  those  who  are  its  most  immediate 
cultivators  as  brothers,  no  matter  what 
country  claims  the  accidental  honour  of 
their  birth. 

At  present  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  these  general  remarks.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  one  which  furnishes 
too  many  objects  for  reflection  and  cri- 
ticism to  be  dismissed  without  a  pro- 
mise from  us  of  being  restimed  in  our 
next. 


Tni3  book  is  the  production  of  an  American 
politician,  and  may  be  consuhed  with  ad- 
vantage by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  p:irtie8  in  the  new 
world.  The  writer  appears  familiar  with  the 
subject;  and  though  there  is,  occasionally,  a 
certain  coarseness  in  his  sketches,  the  general 
outline,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  America 
started  into  existence  as  a  nation  ;  and  during 
this  brief  period  her  progress  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. Her  thirteen  states  have  become 
twenty-four ;  her  inhabitants  have  more  than 
trebled  ;  her  revenues  have  experienced  a 
more  than  corresponding  increase  ;  while  her 
navy  was  supposed  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy 
by  a  nation  which  commands  the  dominion  of 
the  seas.  Her  foreign  commerce  indicates  her 
internal  activity  ;  and  her  improvement  bids 
fair  to  progress  (to  use  a  transatlantic  phrase) 
with  an  accelerated  impetus.  This  is  all 
very  gratifying,  but  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. Nature  furnished  the  materiel  of  national 
■wealth  and  national  greatness,  and  Europe 
supplied  that  informing  mind  which  put  these 
into  operation.  America  was  peopled  by  those 
%vho  carried  with  them  into  the  new  world  ibe 
science  and  experience  of  the  old  ;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
she  enjoys  in  respect  to  constitution  and  cli- 
mate, our  wonder  at  her  progress  is  greatly 
diminished. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  has 
exercised    some    influence   in    the    affairs   of 
Europe ;  and  the  work  before  us  proves  that 
there   is    a   reaction  v/hich    the    author  con- 
siders likely,  one  day,  to  prove  detrimental  to 
the  republic.     European  diplomacy,  he  thinks, 
is  undermining   the  liberties  of  his  country  ; 
and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  points   to  the 
party   denominated  Monarchists,    which   now 
guides  the  wheels  of  government  in  the  United 
States.     In    this,  perhaps,  he  has  attributed 
an  effect   to  a  wrong  cause  :   there  is  nothing 
surprising  in   the  existence  of  such  a  party  : 
America   is  an   infant  country ;    her    peoj)le 
have    been   in   the    habit    of    forming    their 
thoughts,    as   well    as   their    dress,   upon   a 
European    model  ;    their    literature    is    Eu- 
ropean ;  many  of  their  associations  are  Eu- 
ropean ;  and  it  would  be  most  extraordinary 
if  some  of  them  did  not  imagine  tliat  their 
country   might    become    great  and  civilized, 
though  governed  after  the  approved  European 
fashion.        Republican    insolence,    and    that 
hardy   roughness   which  necessarily   charac- 
terizes a  people  so  circumstanced,  may  dis- 
gust  the  wealthy  and   the  slave-owner,  and 
lead  them   to  fancy  that  the  only  way  of  ob- 
viating both ,  would  be  to  introduce  a   king, 
court,  and  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
intr  Jonathan  good  manners. 

'  A  party,'  says  the  writer,  '  existing  since 
the  revolution,  and  extending  its  ramificatioiis 
over  the  whole   Union,  is   now  growing  into 
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importance,  and,  guided  by  the  principles  of 
European  diplomacy,  is  rooting  itself  deeper 
and  deeper,  drawing  within  its  circle,  the 
wealthy,  the  dissatisfied,  and  thus  adding, 
every  day,  to  its  strength.' 

The  principles  of  monarchy  are  thus  de- 
veloping themselves  in  the  United  States ; 
and,  though  it  cannot  be  established  by  open 
revolt,  tliere  is,  the  writer  thinivs,  much  to 
be  appreliended  from  design,  and  that  cunning, 
cautious  policy,  which  characterizes  its  ad- 
vocates. Many  changes  have  occurred  during 
the  last  ten  years  :  only  two  parties  now  really 
exist ;  the  monarchists,  who  govern,  and  the 
republicans,  comprising  the  liberal  and  the 
democratic,  who  are  obliged  to  obey.  The 
president  is  at  the  head  of  the  former  ;  and 
on  General  Jackson  may  be  said  to  repose 
the  immediate  hopes  of  the  latter.  Of  these 
'leaders'  our  autlior  draws  full  lengtli  por- 
traits :  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  America  he 
is  sufficiently  severe — we  think  undeserved- 
ly so. 

'  John  Quincy  Adams  was  already  unpopular 
on  his  father's  account.     Introduced   at    an 
early  period  into  the  most  important  public 
offices,  he  became  accustomed  to  look  down 
upon  the  people.     A  Tory  by  birth  and   by 
education,  he  is  as  staunch  as  his  father  ;  but 
with    less   mental   capacity  he   is   infinitely 
more  dangerous.    His  father's  political  errors, 
and  the  embassies  of  London,  St.Petershurgh, 
and  Paris,  were  the  schools  in  whicli  he  was 
trained  ;    cold,    circumspect,    and    free   from 
passion,    he   disregards  the  censures  as  well 
as    the    approbation   of    the    people,    above 
whom   lie   considers  himself  elevated.     This 
pride,  or  rather  arrogance,  is  a  family  failing, 
and   so  little  is  he  able  to   suppress  it,  that 
previously  to  his  elevation,  and  while  yet  but 
a  candidate,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
threaten  an  officer  of  the  bank,  who  presumed 
to  consider  his  indorsement  as  no  better  than 
that  of  another  citizen,  with  the  full  weight 
of  his  displeasure.     In  private  life  he  seems 
anxious   to   conceal    this   passion    under   the 
mask  of  republican  carelessness,  and  a  certain 
no»chalunce.     His  countenance  betrays  a  cold 
ambitious  mind,   his  dark    eye   exhibits  the 
heartless    diplomatist.     As    a  politician,    he 
adopts  the  axiom  that  the  means  are  justified 
by  the   end.     Neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  Fe- 
deralist, he  joined  both  parties,  and  left  them 
as   he   found  it   best  suited  to   his   interest. 
When  Secretary  of  State  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing   memorable    words :     "  The     United 
States  will   not  be  ranked  among  nations  till 
the  Presidency  becomes  hereditary."     When 
one  of  the  representatives  was  introduced  to  a 
nightly  interview  with    him,   and  expressed 
his   scruples  respecting    the   manner  of   the 
election,    the   characteristic   reply  of  Adams 
was,  "Sir,  the  time  will  come,  even  with  the 
United   States,    when   the    government,    and 
not  a  prejudiced   populace   destitute  of  cha- 


racter, will  determine  the  public  opinion. 
The  question  is,  whether  you.  Sir,  are  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  and  the  advantages 
which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  you  from 
the  present  course,  or  whether  you  prefer  the 
old  system. — Your  determination  in  regard 
to  the  election  is  decisive." 

'  Adams  is  reputed  by  liis  party  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  to  possess  a  great 
mind  :  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  His 
talents  are  rather  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that  ac- 
count ;  for  it  is  not  the  greatest,  but  the 
coldest  and  most  persevering  statesman,  alike 
insensible  to  contempt  and  to  praise,  who  is 
most  obnoxious  to  the  freedom  of  a  nation. 
His  style,  a  mixture  of  the  elegant  and  the  di- 
plomatic, is  admired,  because  it  is  new  to  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is 
the  most  fit  to  disguise  his  political  opinions 
and  liis  deep-laid  schemes.  Tliis  motive,  and 
his  predilection  for  every  thing  coming  from 
the  eastern  courts,  may  sufficiently  account 
for  his  adoption  of  and  fondness  for  it.  If 
taken  upon  the  whole,  he  may  be  considered 
a  most  dangerous  man  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Union,  and  if  he  had  been  sent  by  iMetternich 
himself,  he  could  not  pursue  more  closely  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.' 

IMr.  Adams,  it  a))pears,  has  always  kept 
aloof  from  the  people,  and  is,  at  this  moment, 
far  from  popular.  Not  long  since,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  steam  boat  had  the  imprudence  to 
call  his  vessel  the  Lady  Adams,  but  could  get 
no  passengers  until  the  offensive  title  was  de- 
faced, and  a  more  republican  name  substituted. 
Opposed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  a  candidate 
for  the  presidentship,  is  General  Jackson,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  singular  character.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  has  something  about  it  which  seems 
to  assure  us  of  its  accuracy. 

'  Never,  perhaps,  has  public  opinion  been 
so  divided  about  any  man  as  it  is  about  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Whilst  the  one  party  (Adams's) 
describes  him  as  p  tj^rant,  a  militarv  cliicftain, 
a  lawless  soldier,  the  other  represents  him  as 
a  hero  surpassing  Washington  himself.  He  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  ruling 
power  has,  therefore,  as  much  reason  to  de- 
])reciate  him,  as  his  own  party  has  to  extol  him 
to  the  skies. 

'  The  first  view  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  im- 
posing, but  the  impression  he  leaves  is  not  an 
agreeable  one.  A  stature  above  the  common 
size ;  a  body  whicli  fatigues  and  hardships 
have  cleared  of  all  superfluous  flesh  ;  a  physi- 
ognomy indicating  violent  passions ;  a  face 
furrowed  by  deep  lines  ;  a  grayish  piercing 
eye,  bespeaking  less  of  shrewdness  than  of  im- 
petuosity, and  which  age  has  not  robbed  of  its 
fire  ;  these,  with  a  tincture  of  Irish  cunning, 
are  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
present  hero  of  the  Opposition.  He  lost  his 
lather  in  early  life,  and  was  thrown,  when  an 
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orphan  of  fourteen,  into  the  vortex  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Having  been  taken  prisoner, 
he  rescued  himself  with  a  firmness  of  purpose, 
seldom  to  be  met  witli  at  his  age.  His  predi- 
lection for  a  militarv  life  may  be  dated  from 
this  eai-lv  period.  Shortly  afterwards  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  law  :  a  curious 
incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  On 
a  journey  from  his  residence  to  a  distant  coun- 
ty-town, where  the  quarter-sessions  of  the 
court  were  to  be  held,  he  met  a  farmer,  whose 
sorrowful  countenance  seemed  to  indicate  that 
his  affairs  bore  a  no  less  sorrowful  aspect. 
By  his  natural  power  of  persuasion,  he  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  the  farmer's  grief— a  hope- 
less lawsuit — Jackson  inquired  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  matter,  and  asked  his  com- 
panion if  he  would  permit  him  to  plead  his 
cause.  The  farmer,  casting  a  side  glance  at 
Jackson's  wi-etclied  poney,  and  at  the  still 
more  wretched  rider,  expressed  his  disbelief 
of  L*is  power  to  be  useful  in  this  case,  adding, 
that  the  first-rate  lawyers  could  not  give  him 
any  hope  :  but  at  last  he  consented — The  issue 
of  the  trial  was  at  hand ;  the  farmer's  counsel  was 
pleading  ;  the  counsel  of  the  opposite  party  as 
well  as  the  jiuy  were  about  to  retire.  "  Stop, 
gentlemen,"  exclaimed  our  young  lawyer,  pre- 
senting himself  at  tlie  bar  in  front  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  and  exhibiting  his  license  :  he 
was  allowed  to  plead  accordingly.  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  he  succeeded  in  rivetting 
the  attention  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  assem- 
bly, all  equally  astonished  at  the  forcible  ad- 
dress of  a  peasant,  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance dressed  in  a  home-made  coat,  with  a 
linen  bag  thrown  over  his  shoulders  containing 
provisions  for  himself  and  his  horse.  The  jury 
retired,  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  the  far- 
mer recovered  his  property,  and  the  young 
lawyer  gained  a  name  and  clients.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  President  Judge  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  which  station  he  filled 
with  honour  to  himself,  though  lie  resigned 
it  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as  other  offices 
which  he  then  held.' 

His  military  propensities  led  him  to  take 
tlie  command  of  a  party  which  was  sent 
against  the  Indians.  These  hostile  hordes  he 
fought  upon  their  own  principles  of  v.'arfare, 
and  having  pursued  them  from  one  lurking- 
place  to  another,  forced  them  to  stand. 

'  During  one  of  these  pursuits,  the  brigadier 
and  his  corps  fell  short  of  provisions  ;  most 
of  the  troops  murmured,  not  excepting  the 
officers,  and  all  desired  to  return  home.  Jack- 
son, informed  of  this  discontent,  sent  his 
officers  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  on 
the  following  day.  Surprised  at  such  an  in- 
vitation, the  officers  made  their  appearance  at 
the  hour  appointed,  their  curiosity  much  ex- 
cited by  the  projected  entertainment.  A  great 
quantity  of  acorns  were  spread  on  the  floor  of 
the  hut,  which  was  formed  of  branches  ;  the 
general  was  seated  on  the  ground.     When  his 


guests  entered,  he  rose,  and  pointing  to  the 
acorns,  civilly  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  as 
long  as  we  have  these,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  want  of  food  :  let  us  sit  down." 
Without  further  ceremony  he  resumed  his 
place,  and  began  to  eat  this  strange  repast. 
The  officers  made  many  wry  faces,  but  were 
oblio-ed  to  munch  the  acorns,  as  no  roast  beef 
was  to  be  had.' 

Daring  the  late  short  contest  between  this 
country  and  America,  he  exhibited  a  strange 
compound  of  simplicity  and  despotism. 

'  There  is  in  him  a  sti-ange  association  of 
arbitrary  violence  united  to  republican  equa- 
lity. The  same  person  who  could  act  in  a 
manner  approaching  to  tyrannj'^  against  Tories, 
and  persons  whose  patriotism  admits  of  doubt, 
treats  the  poorest  militia-man  as  his  equal. 
One  of  his  neighbours,  a  Tennessee  farmer, 
who  came  with  the  troops  from  that  state, 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  introduced, 
and  Jackson  walking  up  to  him,  desired  him 
to  sit  down,  and  ordered  two  glasses  of 
brandy.  They  drank  to  each  other's  health, 
and  of  course  destruction  to  the  invaders. 
"  Well,  Joe,  what  brings  you  to  me  1"  "  Ge- 
neral, I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  home 
again."  "And  why,  devrr  boy  l"  "  AVhy, 
they  always  call  me  Nasty  Joe,  and  you  know 
I  cannot  bear  nicknames  ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  want  to  see  what  my  wife  and  my  family 
are  doing."  "  Well,  Joe,  then  we  will  go 
together."  "  Why,  general,  what  do  you 
mean  V  "  You  know,  Joe,  they  used  to  call 
me  Hickory,  and  like  you,  I  am  tired  of  nick  - 
names,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  want  also 
to  see  how  things  are  going  on  in  Old  Ten- 
nessee." "  Why,  general,  you  cannot  leave 
your  station  you  know."  "  Yes,  that  is 
true  ;  but  can  you,  Joe  V  Joe  scratching 
his  head  was  for  a  moment  silent.  "  Well 
Joe,"  concluded  Jackson,  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  will  do,' we  will  stay  here  awhile,  and 
after  we  have  done  our  duty  we  will  return 
together,  and  let  them  have  the  satisfaction 
of  calling  us  what  names  they  please."  Joe 
seemed  satisfied,  and  went  awaj^.'        *       * 

'  A  company  of  militia-men  wanted  to  re- 
turn home  two  days  before  the  attack,  their 
time  of  service  having  expired.  Jackson  was 
apprized  of  their  intention,  and  ordered  them 
to  form  in  line  of  battle.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  now?" 
"  Yes,  General,  our  time  of  service  has  ex- 
pired." "  Well,"  exclaimed  the  General,  ad- 
vancing a  few  steps,  "  Attention  !  Shoulder  '. 
March  !"  A  company  of  riflemen  posted  with, 
fixed  bayonets  and  loaded  muskets  in  their 
rear,  left  them  no  choice  of  the  road  they  were 
to  take,  and  they  moved  on  in  silence  towards 
the  batteries.' 

A  character  so  determined  must  have  many 
enemies,  and  his  greatest  admirers  have  rea- 
son to  wish  some  parts  of  his  former  conduct 
buried  in  oblivion.     Were  it  not  for  intrigue— 
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an  J  a  potty  constable  cannot  obtain  office  in  the 
republic  without  intrigue — he  would  have  been 
president.  Our  author  intimates  that  he  will 
be  successful  this  year.  America,  he  thinks, 
has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  ambition  of 
General  Jackson.  '  That  he  never  will  abuse 
Jiis  power,'  he  says,  '  nor  plunge  the  Union 
into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  his  age  (se- 
venty)  is  a  security.'  Jackson  is  evidently  a 
favourite  with  this  writer.  During  the  late 
contest  for  the  presidentship,  he  represents 
liim  as  acting  with  independence  and  honour  ; 
and  bearing  his  disappointment  with  calmness 
and  dignity.  He  has  since  resided  on  his 
plantations,  much  respected. 

.Tackson  was  defeated  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Clay's  coalition  with  bis  former  opponent, 
Adams.  'I'lie  secretaryship  was  his  reward. 
Of  him  we  have  the  following  sketch  : — 

'  In  his  earlier  life  this  gentleman  was  a 
lawyer  in  Kentucky,  and  lie  was  afterwards 
chosen  for  his  oratorical  talents,  as  representa- 
tive for  that  State  in  Congress.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  distinguished  himself  by  a  nervous, 
a  natural,  <and  a  practical  eloquence — ad  homi- 
nem.  A  quick  ]ienetration,  and  a  self-pos- 
session which  scarcely  any  thing  could  dis- 
turb, procured  him  influence,  and  a  daring 
presumption  common  to  the  Kentuckians, 
gave  him  preponderance.  Without  classical 
education,  be  knows  how  to  assail  the  weak 
part  of  human  nature  in  a  truly  singular  way. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  public  life  he  voted 
against  the  interest  of  his  constituents.  After 
his  return  from  \Vashington,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  cold  reception.  As  if  nothing 
had  happened,  he  minified  with  his  neigh- 
bours :  no  one  spoke  to  him  ;  he  was  shunned 
by  all.  Approaching  an  old  friend  of  his,  a 
respectable  Kentucky  farmer,  he  wished  him 
a  good  day — "I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply. 
"  IIow  d'ye  do?"—  "  Harry,"  replied  the  old 
farmer,  drily,  "  I  presume  we  must  part :  t'aou 
canst  not  be  any  longer  our  congressman." 
"  Why  so,  Sirl"  "  Thou  knowest  better  than 
I  do,  thou  art  a  cunning  fellow,  too  cunning 
for  us  :"  After  a  long  pause,  "  Look  ! "  said 
Clay,  taking  the  Kentucky  man's  rifle  from 
his  hand,  and  pointing  to  it,  "  Do  you  re- 
member the  time  when  we  hunted  many  a 
buck  together!"  "  Yes!" — "Then  you  have 
notyetgiven  up yourold  friend  1"  returningthe 
rifle. — "  Certainly  not,"  And  did  he  stick  as 
faithfully  to  you  ?"  "  What  dost  thou  mean  1" 
"  Has  he  never  disappointed  you  when  the 
game  was  before  his  muzzle!"  "Why,  yes, 
sometimes."  "Then  you  have  not  broken  him 
to  pieces  V  "  Why  should  I — I  have  given 
liim  another  chance  1"  "You  have  done  so, 
dear  Tom ,  but  year  old  friend  and  trusty  ser- 
vant you  are  going  to  break  because  he  once 
disappointed  you  1  Ah,  Tom,  could  you  act 
thus  with  Hariy,  your  old  faithful  Harry  ?"  at 
the  same  time  grasping  his  hand  and  pressing 
it  heartily.     "  G — d  d — n  me,"  exclaimed  the 


old  Kentnckian,  "  if  I  do  :  I  will  try  thee  again  - 
Harry  !"  And  a  shake  of  the  hand  which 
would  have  broken  the  finger  of  any  one  but 
a  Kentuckian,  sealed  the  reconciliation,  and 
assured  Clay  that  he  was  restored  to  favour. 
In  less  than  one  hour  the  apropos  allegory 
was  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  "  Clay  for  ever  !" 
was  vociferated   on    every  side,    and  he  was 

again  unanimously  elected  representative.' 

•  «  *  « 

'  Clay  has  in  bis  person  very  little  that  is 
attractive;  a  disagreeable  face,  gray  piercing 
eyes,  full  of  a  wild  and  malicious  fire,  dis- 
tinguish the  slirewd  and  im|)etuous  politician, 
who  knows  no  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  his 
means.  No  other  State  but  Kentucky  would 
have  forgiven  Clay's  breach  of  trust.  The 
Kentuckians  were  angry  only  so  long  as  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  price  of  this  job 
en  gros;  as  soon  as  they  had  the  opening  pros- 
pect of  offices  from  their  countryman,  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State,  he  again  became  their 
favourite.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  other 
States  that  they  deeply  feel  the  wound  in- 
flicted on  the  moral  principle  of  the  Republic, 
and  accordingly  hold  its  author  in  abomination. 
None  of  the  twenty-two  States  would  choose 
him  under  the  present  circumstances  for  a 
constable.  His  private  life  is  far  from  being 
e.xemplary  :  a  duellist  and  a  gambler,  he  has 
neither  principle  nor  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
decorum,' 

We  have  also  a  characteristic  sketch  of 
Mr.  Clay's  opponent,  Mr.  Randolph,  but  a 
short  e.Ttract  must  suffice  : 

'  With  a  meagre  figure  six  feet  in  height, 
with  long  arms,  on  which  the  best  spectacles 
could  hardly  discern  an  ounce  of  flesh,  an 
arched  forehead,  a  squeaking  voice,  at  the 
sound  of  which  one  is  inclined  to  close  the  of- 
fended organ,  he  is  animated  with  a  certain 
life  and  spirit  which  amply  compensate  for 
these  defects.  He  is  noted  for  being  fond  of 
slander,  rather  self-conceited,  fond  of  talking 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  like  all  bachelors, 
particularly  if  wealthy  Virginian  planters.  As 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  is  very 
popular,  and  deservedly  enjoys  the  re.;ard  paid 
to  him  by  the  unprejudiced  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens.' 

The  oratory  of  American  senators  is  rather 
lengthy,  a  speech  sometimes  extending  to 
four  or  five  hours,  and  tlie  members  for  t!ie 
southern  states  occasionally  enliven  the  de- 
bate by  quotations  borrowed  from  our  prize 
fighters.  A  little  time  will  suffice  to  banish 
such  vulgarity ;  and  the  population  of  the 
country  has  only  to  become  a  little  more 
dense  to  correct  many  ofiTensive  parts  of  Ame- 
rican manners.  Scattered  as  the  people  now 
are  over  the  country,  at  vast  intervals,  it  ne- 
cessarily foIlov>'S  that  polished  society  is  con- 
fined to  the  maritime  districts,  and  that  quacks 
of  every  description  find  ample  field  for  prac- 
tising their  impositions.      Had   this  writer  a 
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little  more  experience  of  tlie  world,  he  would 
not  have  written  such  silly  nonsense  about  the 
lawyers.  The  Americans  are  astonished  that 
public  men  should  turn  out  knaves,  or  that 
individuals  should  seek  their  own  interest  in 
])reference  to  that  of  their  country  ;  but  this  is 
owing  to  their  simplicity,   a  fault  which  an 


enlarged   acquaintance  with   the   liistorics  of 
other  countries  is  calculated  to  correct. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  subjects  interesting  to  those  about 
to  emigrate,  but  the  author  in  these  has  com- 
municated nothing  not  previously  known  in 
this  country. 
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THE    MARINE    EXCUnSIOX. 

The  mind  that  is  wearied  with  literary  or 
worldly  pursuits  finds  its  original  tone  re- 
stored by  relaxation  from  tliem,  and  gladly 
seizes  upon  pleasure,  though  in  ever  so  fleet- 
ing a  shape,  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  ne- 
cessarily overhangs  it  when  warped  by  the 
world's  cares.  The  din  and  smoke,  bustle 
and  turmoil,  of  a  metropolis,  heaven  knows, 
is  worth  escaping  for  a  season,  nay,  for  a  day, 
an  hour  ;  and  perhaps  no  city  in  the  empire 
has,  in  its  vicinity,  more  '  loop-holes  of  re- 
treat' than  Dublin.  All  around,  from  the 
■wild  romantic  rocks  and  dells  of  Wicklow  to 
the  suburbs  on  the  west,  north,  and  north-east, 
present  beauties  enough  to  seize  upon  the  souls 
of  those  least  given  to  contemplation ;  and 
for  the  lover  of  scenes  true  to  nature,  few,  it 
must  be  owned,  possess  purer  charms. 

The  introduction  and  invention  of  steam 
vessels  has  thrown  a  new  light,  or,  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,)  at  least,  it  has  given 
'birth  to  new  beauties,  in  placing  within  view 
of  the  citizens  the  coast  and  its  delightful 
scenery ;  and  many,  whose  avocations  pre- 
cluded them  from  travelling  by  sea,  gladly 
seized  upon  the  of\>OTtiimty  ft.  fete  jour  pre- 
sented, when  a  '  marine  excursion '  by  steam 
was  announced,  to  witness  scenes  so  often 
and  so  loudly  extolled,  considering  themselves 
;to  be,  at  least,  tuti  in  rtndis. 

The  natural  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
■of  this  'sweet  isle  of  the  west,'  (always,  as 
they  are,  alive  to  the  most  trifling  excitation, 
■ardent,  restless,  and  endowed  with  no  small 
share  of  the  romantic,)  the  more  easily  impels 
them  onward  to  be  borne  away  by  the  currents 
of  variety  ;  yet,  like  straws  upon  the  surface 
of  a  mountain  stream,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
attraction,  seek  the  banks  where  the  stilly 
water  hardly  seems  to  flow,  from  the  bustle  of 
enjoyment  and  excitation  they  gladly  fly  to 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  domestic  scenes,  to 
recover  their  wonted  feelings.  A  fair  or 
pattern,  a  race  or  review,  has  charms  for  them, 
■which,  to  our  more  sober-minded  neighbours, 
seems  the  very  acme  of  folly  ;  and,  reckless  of 
the  morrow,  they  lavish  tlie  toil- won  produce 
of  their  laborious  industry  in  care-dispelling 
drops  of  our  native  beverage,  whiskey ;  for 
Never  was  ]il-.ilu-e  formed  with  such  power 
To  charm  and  bewilder — 

Stoics  may  find  fault  with  this  passion,  or 
propensity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  de- 
signated.    To  attach  such  blame  is  but  to  dis- 


play one's  ignorance  of  the  disposition  of  this 
island's  inhabitants  :  much  of  the  moral  de- 
gradation may  be  attributed  to  it ;  but  it  may 
be  fairly  asked,  what  Avould  be  a  proper  suc- 
cedaneum  in  this  variable  clime,  if  the  jwtheen 
were  exploded  ?  On  Whitsun-JMonday,  a 
day  well  known  in  the  '  Kalendere,'  the 
'  Commerce,'  a  noble  steamer,  started  for 
Wicklow,  (where  races  are  annually  held,) 
just  when 

The  morning  star  appeared 
Out  of  (lie  easl,  wiili  flaming  locks  bediglit, 
To  tell  the  dawnini;  day  was  drawing  near. 

Many  persons  broke  their  morning  slum- 
bers ;  for  it  is  a  novelty  for  sober  citizens  to 
rise  with  the  lark  ;  and  the  vessel,  obedient 
to  the  mighty  impetus  of  its  impellent  power, 
'  walked  the  waters  as  a  thing  of  life.'  A 
band  of  musicians  on  board  ])layed  '  The  Girl 
I  left  behind  me,'  the  notes  blending  beauti- 
fully with  the  plashing  of  the  wave.  A  motley 
group,  indeed,  serious  and  sedate,  gentle-folk 
and  simple-folk,  paraded  the  deck,  the  faces 
of  most  of  them,  apparently,  perfectly  unde- 
cided whether  to  be  sick  or  not,  never  having 
been  on  the  briny  wave  before  ;  but  the  day 
proving  favourable,  and  the  breeze,  which 
scarcely  rippled  the  sea's  surface,  blowing 
from  the  land,  the  vessel  moved  smoothly, 
but  majestically,  on,  without  producing  the 
anticipated  effects  on  the  biliary  organs  of  the 
passengers. 

The  bay  of  Dublin,  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  picturesque  panoramas 
known,  was  now  seen  under  every  advantage 
with  which  occasional  bursts  of  light  and  shade 
could  invest  it.  The  bright  sunny  fields, 
with  their  emerald  hues,  where  the  sun  shone 
through  the  fleeting  clouds,  and  the  distant 
rocky  hills,  embrowned  with  heath  and  lichens, 
illumined  and  darkened  as  tlie  sun  gleamed 
on  them,  gave  a  luxurious  variety  to  the 
scene,  which  poet's  pen  or  painter's  pencil 
would  find  difficult  to  pourtray.  In  the  centre 
of  the  picture  a  dense  overhanging  cloud  of 
smoke  denoted  the  site  of  the  metropolis  ;  on 
the  right  arose  the  Dublin  mountains,  rich 
with  sigTos  of  cultivation  ;  farther  out  to  sea 
was  the  noble  harbour  of  Dunleary,  stretching 
its  protecting  arms  upwards  of  an  English 
mile  into  the  deep  ;  behind  the  harbour  is  the 
rising  village  of  Kingstown,  a  cognomen  it 
assumed  on  his  majesty's  disembarkation  in 
September,  1821.  A  few  years  since  a  few- 
straggling    cabins,    skirting    the    bleak    and 
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barren  shore,  inhabited  by  fisliermen,  was  all 
ii  could  boast  of;  but  it  bids  fair  to  rival 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  English  watering- 
places  at  present.  Three  pinnacled  hills  now 
meet  the  view,  one  of  which  presents  an  al- 
most perpendicular  wall  of  granite,  where  the 
mountain  has  been  cut  away  to  supply  ma- 
terials for  that  vast  undertaking,  Kingstown 
Harbour.  An  obelisk  rises  on  the  central 
hill,  giving  it  an  effect  extremely  command- 
ing, as  if  it  were  '  king  amang  the  three  ;'  and 
the  brown,  heath-clad,  irregular,  sides  of  the 
third,  serves  to  preserve  the  contrast. 

Bray  Head,  with  its  bold  and  broken  out- 
line, now  presents  itself;  but  before  we  ap- 
proach it  we  must  pass  a  small  island  which 
lies  about  a  quarterof  a  mile  from  the  shore.  On 
it  stands  one  of  those  '  puzzlers  of  posterity,' 
a  round  tower,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
castle,  built  of  '  eternal  granite  ;'  on  the  walls 
of  which.  Time,  the  consumer  of  all  things, 
could  not  lav  a  tooth.  This  isle,  in  olden 
time,  was  the  scene  of  joyous  festivitv  for  the 
citizens  of  Dublin,  and,  annually,  tliousands 
assembled  to  witness  the  coronation  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Dalky,  deriving  their 
title,  of  course,  from  their  territor}'^.  The 
neighbouring  fishermen  were,  at  this  period, 
rmnquam  non  jiarutus  to  ferry  over  those  de- 
sirous to  witness  the  mirthful  scene ;  but  to 
return  when  the  day  was  done,  hie  labor  est, 
one  hundred  fold  was  required,  and  the  toll 
obtained  by  this  stratagem  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  year's  rent  of  the  miserable  huts  they 
inhabited. 

These,  like  many  other  ciistoms  of  by-gone 
days,  have  been  borne  away  bv  tlie  relentless 
tide  of  time,  nor  does  one  vestige  of  them  re- 
main. 

The  vessel  proudly  pushed  on  her  course, 
dashing  the  foamy  flake  far  around  her,  and 
her  path  onward  was  marked  by  the  furrows 
of  foam  which  her  paddles  raised  as  tliey  im- 
pelled her  through  the  wave. 

One  side  of  a  long  range  of  hill,  sloping  to 
the  shore,  whose  decline  was  interspersed 
with  princely  mansions,  proudly  peering  above 
the  trees  surrounding  them,  and  lowly-roofed 
cottages,  overspread  with  '  the  twining  jes- 
samine and  blushing  rose,'  and  based  upon  a 
golden  strand,  as  well  as  the  purple  peak  of 
the  '  sugar  loaf,'  partially  concealed  in  the 
clouds  of  the  morning,  overtopping  the  whole, 
led  us  on  to  the  town  of  Wicklow,  the  scene 
of  all  our  expectations.  The  sight  before  us 
made  us  doubly  feel  how 

Sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rura!  mrtli. 

The  towni  is  a  small,  irregularly-built,  sea- 
port, erected  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
whitewashed  %valls  of  the  houses  give  it  a  very 
cleanly  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  church, 
an  old  fashioned  building,  with  a  steeple  topped 
by  a  sort  of  Turkish  cupola,  stands  upon  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  fronting  the  sea  :    it 
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is  surrounded  with   a  variety  of  trees,  and 
commands  a  very  extended  prospect  of  the 
bav.     There  is  a  gloomy-looking  old  building, 
called  the  Black  Castle  of  Wicklow,   said  to 
have  been  built  by    William   Fitzwilliam  in 
1375.     It  is  erected  on  a  craggy  rock,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  except  on  one   side,  where 
there  is  a  deep  ravine,  over  which   a  draw- 
bridge seems  to  hav-e  been  placed.     The  race- 
course is  what,  in  Ireland,  we  call  a  morrough, 
or  a  bleak  barren  tract  of  level  ground,  saved 
from  the  sea :  it  is  almost  insulated  by  the 
river  Leitrim.     A  bridge  of  twelve  low  an- 
tiquated arches  serves  as  the  landing  passage 
to  the  town.     A  stand-house  was   erected  on 
the  course,  on  one  side  ;  and  in  the  centre  nu- 
merous rude  tents,  or  booths,  were  pitched  : 
at  the  entrance   of  each  stood  the   smiling, 
ruddv-fv»ced,  landladv,  whose  very  looks  were 
enough  not  onlv  to  invite,  but  to  entice  the 
passers-by  to  be  partakers  of  the  luscious  fare 
BO  alluriuglv  displayed  before  them.     These 
consisted  of  well-skewered  chickens,  in  dozens  ; 
squares   of    amber-smoked    bacon   and    ham, 
resting  upon  hearts  of  white  cabbage  ;    re- 
cently scoured    pewter    measures,    and    the 
newly-painted    kegs   of    '  the   real    mountain 
dew.'     Where  is  the  Irishman  wlio  could  resist 
such  appeals   to  his  appetite  1  and  where  is 
the   foot   that  would  not,  as  it  were,    bound 
from   its  ver}'  brogue  at  hearing   the   heart- 
stirring  reels  and  jigs  jerked  from  the   poor 
fiddler's  and  piper's  arms  1    These  unfortunate 
votaries  of  Orpheus,  heedless  of  every  prank 
of  which   they  were  the   prima  mobilia,  with 
rugged,     freckled,     weather-beaten     counte- 
nances, stared  around  them   in    absolute   va- 
cuity, as  it  were,  unless  when  they  eyed   'a 
joritm  of  generous  liquor,'  which  some  kind- 
hearted  swain  placed  before  them  to  stir  them 
up   to   greater  exertion,    that  his    agility   in 
cross-steps,  back-steps,  lieel  and  toe,  and  one, 
two,  three,  might  be  the  more  conspicuously 
displayed    before   the  girl,  the  possession  of 
whose    heart   he  vas   aiming   at ; — and  such 
girls  it  would  be  a  proud  day  to  win  ! — The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  mav  have 
helped  to  set  off  their  charms  ;  but  '  charms 
they  from  nature  iulierit.'  I'he  bright  beaming 
eye,  '  rich  with  the   violet's  deep  blue  dyes  ;' 
the  fair  cheek,   sliglitly  freckled,  and  tinged 
with  the  rose-blush  of  health  ;  the  flowing  ring- 
lets, set   off  with  the  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  and 
simple  smile  of  modesty,  which  sits  upon  their 
cheeks,  must  catch  the  eye,  and  win  the  heart 
of  the  most  thoughtless  beholder  ; — even  those 
little  lasses,  who  brought  their  small  baskets  of 
wares  to  sell,  displayed  so  much  of  that  rural 
neatness,  as  must  entice  one  to  purchase,  even 
unsolicited. 

Gingerbread  booths    stood  around,   setting 
the  mouths  of  the  gaping  countrj^  boys  water- 
ing to  be  partakers — the  wily  gamesters  play- 
ing what  is  called  '  thimble  rig,'  a  pea  with 
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three  thimbles,  which  are  moved  about  with 
great  sleight  and  dexterity,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  almost  possibility  of  the  venturous  youths 
to  find  under  which  the  pea  is  placed — ginger- 
bread cakes  placed  on  short  pegs  in  the 
ground,  and  on  paying  '  the  small  charge  of 
one  halfpenny  '  you  are  allowed  to  throw  a 
stick  at  the  cakes ;  all  you  throw  down  you  are 
to  be  possessor  of — but  the  lookers  on,  in  a 
scramble,  generally  leave  the  thrower  nothing 
for  his  pains.  With  these,  and  several  other 
amusements,  which  are  always  the  concomi- 
tants of  our  races  and  fairs,  the  vacant  hours 
were  whiled  away. 

About  two,  p.  m.  anxiety  was  at  the  ut- 
most stretch :  the  rival  horses  were  about  start- 
ing, every  tent  was  soon  emptied  of  its  tempo - 
rai-y  occupiers,  and  every  thing  was  bustle 
and  activity ;  the  sedate,  old,  well  mounted 
farmers  not  stirring  out  of  a  jog  trot,  lest 
they  should  disturb  the  buckles  of  their  old 
fashioned  wigs,  or  the  sit  of  tlieir  hats  ;  the 
young  squireens,  with  top  boots  and  buckskin 
breeches,  dashing  through  thick  and  thin,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  the  coming  sport, 
and  riding  along  crying  out  '  clear  the  course ;' 


foot  passengers — men,  women,  and  children — 
hurrying  through  and  fro,  in  searcli  of  a  good 
spot  to 'view  the  run,'  formed  one  animated 
mass  of  confusion  and  hurry. 

The  race  was  ended,  and  the  mass  of  people 
gradually  retired  to  the  covert  of  the  tents  for 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  a  glowing  sun  ;  the 
citizens,  too,  went  to  refresh  themselves  ;  but 
on  a  sudden  the  '  Blue  Peter'  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  steamer.  The  black  smoke,  bursting 
in  dense  clouds  from  the  tall  chimney,  and  the 
steam  hissing  from  the  safety  valve,  gave 
dreadful  note  of  the  preparation  for  sailing — 
and  most  of  the  voyagers  preferring  to  return 
to  their  homes,  (whether  deserving  the  epithet 
of  '  sweet  home  '  is  another  question,)  hurried 
to  the  beach  and  re-embarked,  regretting  their 
sport  was  so  transitory. — The  evening  was 
equally  favourable  as  the  morning,  for 

The  glassy  ocean,  hushed,  foroels  to  roar, 
And  trembling  murmurs  on  tlie  sandy  shore; 
And,  lo  !  Ills  surface,  lovely  to  behold, 
Glows  in  the  west  a  sea  of  living  gold. 

Not  a  ripple  was  on  the  water  but  where 
the  resistless  paddles  cut  their  way,  as  the 
vessel  rode  triumphantly  homeward. 
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Hume,  it  is  said,  recommended  a  lady  to 
read  history  as  a  very  entertaining  species  of 
romance,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  His  novels  have  made  the 
world  acquainted  with  Scottish  history  ;  and 
the  little  work  before  us  introduces  the  same 
subject  into  the  nursery,  and  pretty  much 
after  the  same  fashion,  in  a  rather  apocryphal 
form.  Sir  Walter  vouches  for  the  truth  of  state- 
ments on  which  history  has  thrown  consider- 
able doubt ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  give  Master 
Lockhart,  his  grandson,  what  views  he  pleases, 
without  being  called  to  account  by  the  critics. 

Milton,  according  to  Ur.  Johnson,  could  not 
carve  lieads  upon  cherry  stones,  though  he  could 
write  an  imperishable  epic.  All  minds  are 
not  similarly  constituted  ;  some,  like  the  steam- 
engine,  can  enrich  a  province  or  polish  a  pin  ; 
and  few  sights  can  be  more  acceptable  than 
age  toying  with  infancy,  wisdom  stooping  to 
the  amusement  of  innocence.  Sir  Walter,  like 
Charles  V.,  we  have  no  doubt  occasionally 
becomes  the  hobby  of  his  little  ones  ;  and  the 
world  must  be  pleased  to  find  such  lofty  talent 
allied  to  such  domestic  plajrfulness. 

These  little  volumes  were  written  for  the 
instruction  of  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly's 
son,  and  perhaps  had  more  appropriately  been 
entitled.  Anecdotes  of  Scottish  History;  for 
they  can  hardly  be  called  tales.  Still  they  are 
not  the  less  amusing,  and  are,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  form  more  instructive.  The  facts  which 
lliey  contain  lie   scattered  over  Sir  Walter's 


previous  and  more  laboured  productions ;  the 
greater  portion  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  to  his  poetical  works  ;  but  they  are  here 
brought  together  in  a  more  agi-eeable  form. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  interesting :  we 
insert  a  few.  The  following  relates  to  James 
Y.  and  the  Borderers  : 

'  His  (James's)  first  care  was  to  bring  the 
borders  of  Scotland  to  some  degree  of  order. 
These,  as  you  were  formerly  told,  were  inha- 
bited by  tribes  of  men  forming  each  a  different 
clan,  as  they  were  called,  and  obeying  no 
orders  save  those  which  were  given  by  their 
chiefs.  These  chiefs  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  first  founder  of  the  name  or  family. 
The  attachment  of  the  clansmen  to  the  chief 
was  very  great ;  indeed,  they  paid  respect  to 
no  one  else.  In  this  tlie  Borderers  agreed  with 
tlie  Highlanders,  as  also  in  their  love  of  plun- 
der, and  neglect  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
country.  But  the  Bordermen  wore  no  tartan 
dress,  and  served  almost  always  on  horseback, 
whereas  the  Highlanders  acted  always  on  foot. 
You  will  also  remember,  that  they  spoke  the 
Scottish  language,  and  not  the  Gaelic  tongue 
used  by  the  mountaineers.  The  situation  of 
these  clans,  on  the  frontiers,  exposed  them  to 
constant  war,  so  that  they  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  collecting  bands  of  their  followers 
together,  and  making  incursions  without  much 
distinction,  on  the  English,  on  the  lowland 
Scots,  or  upon  each  other.  They  paid  little 
respect  either  to  times  of  truce  or  to  treaties 
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of  peace,  but  exercised  their  depredations 
witliout  much  regard  to  either,  and  often  occa- 
sioned wars  wliich  would  not  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  It  is  said  of  a  considerable  family 
on  tlie  borders,  that  when  they  had  consumed 
all  the  cattle  about  the  castle,  a  pair  of  spurs 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  a  covered  dish,  as 
a  hint  that  they  must  ride  out  and  fetch  more. 
The  chiefs  and  leading  men  told  down  their 
daughters'  portions  according  to  the  plunder 
which  they  were  able  to  collect  in  the  course 
of  a  Michaelmas  moon,  when  its  prolonged 
light  allowed  them  opportunity  for  tlieir  free- 
booting  excursions.  They  were  very  brave 
in  battle,  but  in  time  of  peace  they  were  a 
pest  to  tlieir  Scottish  neighbours.  As  their 
insolence  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  after  the 
field  of  iTodden  had  thrown  the  country  into 
confusion,  James  V.  resolved  to  take  very  severe 
measures  against  them. 

*  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  persons  of 
the  principal  chieftains  by  whom  these  dis- 
orders were  privately  encouraged.  The  earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  lord  Home,  lord  JNlaxwell, 
Scott  of  liuccleuch,  Ker  of  Fairnvhurst,  and 
other  powerful  chiefs,  who  miglit  have  oj)posed 
the  king's  purposes,  were  seized  and  impri- 
soned in  separate  fortresses  in  the  low  country. 

'  James  then  assembled  an  army,  in  which 
warlike  purposes  were  united  with  those  of 
sjdvun  sport ;  for  he  ordered  all  tlie  gentlemen 
in  tlie  wild  districts  which  he  intended  to  visit 
to  bring  in  their  best  dogs,  as  if  his  only  pur- 
pose had  been  to  hunt  tlie  deer  in  these  deso- 
late regions.  This  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  Borderers  from  taking  the  alarm,  in  which 
case  they  would  have  retreated  into  tlie  moun- 
tains and  fastnesses,  from  whence  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  Tlieso 
men  had  indeed  no  distinct  idea  of  the  offences 
which  they  had  committed,  and  consequently 
no  apprehension  of  the  king's  displeasure 
against  them.  The  laws  had  been  so  long 
silent  in  that  desolate  country,  that  the  out- 
rajres  wliich  were  i)ractised  bv  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  seemed  to  the  perpetrators 
tlie  natural  course  of  society,  and  to  present 
nothing  that  was  worthy  of  punishment.  Thus, 
as  tlie  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
suddenly  approached  the  castle  of  Piers  Cock- 
burn  of  Henderland,  that  baron  was  in  the  act 
of  providing  a  great  entertainment  to  welcome 
him,  when  James  caused  him  to  be  suddenly 
seized  on,  and  executed.  Adam  Scott  of  Tu- 
ehielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border,  met 
the  same  fate.  But  an  event  of  greater  im- 
portance was  the  fate  of  John  Armstrong,  of 
Gilnockie,  near  Langleeholm.  This  freeboot- 
ing  chief  had  risen  to  great  consequence,  and 
the  whole  neighbouring  district  of  England 
paid  him  black  mail,  that  is,  a  sort  of  tribute, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  forebore  plun- 
dering them.  He  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  and  seems  to  have  been  uncon- 
scious of  having  merited  any  severe  usage  at 


the  king's  hands.  On  the  contrary,  he  came 
to  meet  his  sovereign  at  a  ])lace  about  ten 
miles  from  Hawick,  called  Carlinrigg  chapel, 
richl}^  dressed,  and  having  with  liim  twenty- 
four  gentlemen,  his  constant  retinue,  as  well 
attired  as  himself.  The  king,  incensed  to  see 
a  freebooter  so  gallantly  equipped,  commanded 
him  instantly  to  be  led  to  execution,  saying, 
"  What  wants  diis  knave,  save  a  crown,  to  be 
as  magnificent  as  a  king  ?  "  John  Armstrong 
made  great  offers  for  his  life,  offering  to  main- 
tain himself,  with  forty  men,  ready  to  serve 
the  king  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  his  own 
expense;  engaging  never  to  hurt  or  injure  any 
Scottish  subject,  as  indeed  had  never  been  his 
practice,  and  undertaking  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Jhigland,  of  whatever  rank,  duke, 
earl,  lord  or  baron,  but  he  would  engage, 
within  a  certain  time,  to  present  to  the  king 
dead  or  alive.  But  when  the  king  would 
listen  to  none  of  his  oflers,  he  said  very 
proudly,  "  I  am  but  a  fool  to  ask  grace  at  a 
graceless  face ;  but  had  I  guessed  you  would 
have  used  me  thus,  1  would  have  kept  the 
Border  side  in  despite  of  tlie  King  of  England 
and  you  both ;  for  I  well  know  that  King 
Henry  would  give  tlie  weight  of  my  best 
horse  in  gold  to  know  that  I  am  sentenced  to 
die  this  day."  John  Armstrong  was  led  to 
execution,  with  all  his  men,  and  hanged  with- 
out mercy.  The  peojde  of  the  lowland  coun- 
tries were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  on  the 
Borders  he  was  both  missed  and  mourned  as 
a  brave  warrior,  and  a  stout  man-at-arms 
against  England. 

'  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  teiTor  struck 
by  these  general  executions,  that  James  was 
said  to  have  made  the  "  rush  bush  keep  tlie 
cow  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  that  even  in  this  lawless 
part  of  the  country,  men  dared  no  longer  make 
free  with  property,  and  cattle  might  remain  on 
the  pastures  unwatched.' 

'  As  these  fiery  chieftains  (Highlanders 
and  Borderers),  after  the  severe  chastisement, 
could  no  longer,  as  formerly,  attack  each 
other's  castles  and  lands,  they  were  forced  to 
vent  their  deadly  animosities  in  duels,  whicli 
were  frequently  fought  in  the  king's  presence, 
liis  royal  peniiission  being  first  obtained. 
Thus  Douglas  of  Drumlanrigg,  and  Charteris 
of  Amisfield,  did  battle  together  in  presence 
of  tlie  king,  each  having  accused  the  other  of 
high  treason.  They  fought  on  foot,  with  huge 
two-handed  swords.  Urumlanrigg  was  some- 
w'liat  blind  or  shortsighted  ;  and  being  in  great 
fury,  struck  about  without  seeing  where  he 
hit ;  and  the  laird  of  Amisfield  was  not  more 
successful  ;  for  his  sword  broke  in  the  encoun- 
ter. Upon  this,  the  king  caused  the  battle  to 
cease  ;  and  the  combatants  were  with  difficulty 
separated.  Thus  the  king  gratified  these  unruly 
barons  by  permitting  them  to  fight  in  his  own 
presence,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain 
at  peace  elsewhere.' 

1  he  following  account  of  the  rotigh  pastime, 
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called  Tilting,  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  barons  in  the  fourteenth  century  : 

'  A  very  noted  entertainment  of  this  kind 
was  given  both  to  Scottish  and  English  cham- 
pions by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  then  called  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  afterguards  King  Henry  IV.  of 
England.  He  invited  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale,  the  good  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and 
about  twenty  other  disting-uished  Scottish  men, 
to  a  tilting  match,  which  took  place  near 
Berwick.  After  receiving  and  entertaining 
his  Scottish  guests  nobly,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
began  to  inquire  at  Ramsay  in  what  manner 
of  armour  the  knights  should  tilt  together. 
"  With  shields  of  plate,"  said  Ramsay,  "  such 
as  men  use  in  tournaments."  This  may  be 
supposed  a  peculiarly  weighty  and  strong  kind 
of  armour,  intended  merely  for  this  species  of 
encounter.  "  Nay,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
"  we  shall  gain  little  if  we  tilt  in  such  safety  ; 
let  us  rather  wear  the  lighter  armour,  which 
we  wear  in  battle."  "  Content  are  we,"  an- 
swered Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  "  to  fight  in 
our  silk  doublets,  if  such  be  your  lordship's 
pleasure." 

'  The  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  wounded 
on  the  wrist  by  the  splinter  of  a  spear,  and 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  exercise.  A 
Scottish  knight,  called  Sir  Patrick  Grahame, 
tilted  with  a  warlike  English  baron,  named 
Talbot,  whose  life  was  saved  by  his  wearing 
two  breastplates.  The  Scottish  lances  pierced 
through  both,  and  sunk  an  inch  into  the 
breast.  Had  he  been  only  armed,  as  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  Talbot  had  been  a  dead  man. 
Another  English  knight  challenged  the  Gra- 


hame, at  supper  time,  to  run  three  courses 
with  him  the  next  day.  "Dost  thou  ask  to 
tilt  with  meV  said  the  Grahame;  "rise 
earl}'  in  the  morning,  confess  j^our  sins,  and 
make  your  peace  with  God,  for  you  shall  sup 
in  Paradise."  Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  Grahame  run  him  through  the  body 
with  his  lance,  and  he  died  on  the  spot. 
Another  English  knight  was  also  slain,  and 
one  of  the  Scots  mortally  wounded.  William 
Ramsay  was  borne  through  the  helmet  with  a 
lance,  the  splinter  of  the  broken  spear  remain- 
ing in  his  skull,  and  nailing  his  helmet  to  his 
head.  As  he  was  expected  to  die  upon  the 
spot,  a  priest  was  sent  for,  who  heard  him 
confess  his  sins,  without  the  helmet  being  re- 
moved. "  Ah,  it  is  a  goodly  sight,"  quoth 
the  good  Earl  of  Derby,  much  edified  by  this 
spectacle,  "to  see  a  knight  make  his  shrift 
(that  is,  confession  of  his  sins)  in  his  helmet. 
God  send  me  such  an  ending  1" 

'  But  when  the  shrift  was  over,  Alexander 
Ramsay,  to  whom  the  wounded  knight  was 
brother,  or  kinsman,  made  him  lie  down  at 
full  length,  and  with  surgery  as  rough  as  their 
pastime,  held  his  friend's  head  down  with  his 
foot,  while,  by  main  strength,  he  pulled  the 
fragment  of  the  spear  out  of  the  helmet  and 
out  of  the  wound.  Then  William  Ramsay 
started  up,  and  said,  "  that  he  should  do  well 
enough."  "  Lo  !  what  stout  hearts  men  may 
bear,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  much  ad- 
miring the  surgical  treatment  as  he  had  done 
the  religious.  Whether  the  patient  lived  or 
died  does  not  appear.' 
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It  has  been  well  observed  that  those  who 
believe  upon  evidence  may  believe  any  thing. 
From  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Le  Cat, 
we  have  veracious  testimony  respecting  a  de- 
funct race  of  giants.  The  worthy  Frenchman 
saw  a  skeleton  at  Rouen  which  measured  no 
less  than  seventeen  feet  in  length  ;  and  that 
no  one  might  doubt  of  the  fact,  he  mentions  a 
brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  liis  name, 
Ricon  de  Valmont.  We  have  Plutarch's  au- 
thority for  stating  that  the  remains  of  Ant^us 
were  thirty  yards  long.  Apollonius  goes  a 
little  beyond  him,  for  his  giant  measured 
fifty  !  Evidence  of  altitude,  however,  is  no- 
thing to  that  which  we  have  respecting  a  di- 
minutive race.  Dean  IMouro  tells  us  that  in 
one  of  the  Western  Isles  stands  a  kirk  built 
by  pigToies,  in  the  porch  of  which  their  bones 
repose.  He  exhimiated  one  himself,  and  saw 
that  it  was  '  of  wonderful  little  quantity,  al- 
legit  to  be  bains  of  the  said  pigmies,  quhilk 
may  be  likely,  according  to  sundry  histories.' 
The  dean  must  not  have  his  veracity  ques- 
tioned, although  neither  the  kirk  nor  the 
island  is  now  to  be  found ;  for  Collins  has 


given  the  fact  a  place  in  his  ode  on  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  of  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland. 

that  hoar  |iile  wliic'n  still  its  ruinb  shows: 

In  whose  small  vaults  a  pif;niy.fu!k  is  fiiuiid, 

Whose  boiHS  the  deiver  wiili  !iis  spade  upthrows. 
And  calUthem,  woiid'iin^,  fiom  Ihtr  hallow'd  ground. 

Perhaps  the  dean's  pigmies  were  fairies, 
seen  through  tlie  medium  of  Highland  second- 
sight  ;  for  die  belief  in  these  tiny  people,  '  who 
look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  yet 
are  on  it,'  was  once  universal,  and  is,  perhaps, 
yet  more  general  than  the  admirers  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  would  willingly  admit.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  fact,  however,  whether  it  be 
made  use  of  to  frighten  obstinate  boys  and 
girls  into  premature  repose,  or  disturb  timid 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  to  alarm  the  ad- 
vocates of  knowledge.  The  once  universal 
superstition  is  giving  way  rapidly  before  the 
progress  of  education,  and  we  question  if  the 
remotest  hills  and  dales  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land could  furnish  many  firm  believers. 
Their  creed  is  a  poetical,  not  a  religious,  oue. 
Before  the  world,  however,  becomes  sceptical 
on  the  point,  the  philosopher  should  analyse 
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tlie  once  popular  creed,  and  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  it'  his  labour  would  not  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Mr.  Croker,  and  some  of  his  country- 
men — the  Grimms  of  Ireland — have  furnished 
abundant  material ;  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confound,  as  the  peasantry  every 
where  have  done,  the  belief  in  fairies  with  a 
belief  in  less  attractive  monsters  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  popidar  fancy  is  not  quite  so 
prolific  as  is  generally  supposed ;  the  fairy 
legends  of  Ireland  were  once  those  of  tfie 
world,  and  are  so  still,  though  under  the  va- 
rious modifications  which  different  modes  of 
thinking,  and  opposite  manners,  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  science  of  fairy  mythology,  when  se- 
parated  from   the  connexions  which  modern 
indifference  has  sanctioned,  is  easily  under- 
stood ;  and,  restored  to  its  primitive  simpli- 
city, will  be  found  to  coincide,  precisely,  witli 
that  which,  having  its  birth  in  Persia,  subse- 
quently prevailed  over   the  oriental  world — 
that  imaginative  storehouse   from  which    we 
have    drawn   our  fairy   lore.     Originally,   no 
doubt,  it  was  (Jeltic,  whatever  Pinkerton  may 
Bay  ;  and  tliough  the  worshippers  of  the  Go- 
thic Odin  have  disfigured,  by  admixture,  the 
fair  creation,  enough  still  remains  to  remind 
us  of  its  primitive  beauty.     In  England,  pa- 
tent   printing    presses    and   weekly   reviews 
(God  save  tlie  mark  !)  have  nearly  driven  tlie 
Dhadine  maha  (good  people)  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland    from    the   country,   as   the   Roman 
arms  did  the  Druids  ;  but  in  the  latter  king- 
doms   the  miniature  race  still  lingers,  if  we 
believe  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  JMr.  Crofton  Cro- 
ker.    The  author  of  'Waverley'    has,   in  his 
notes    to    the     '  Minstrelsy   of  the    Scottish 
Border,'   admitted  us  to  a  full   view  of  the 
popular  doctrine  respecting  northern  fairies  ; 
and  in  the   former  series   of  this  work,  and 
in    the    '  Fairy    Legends,'    the    Irish    creed 
on  the  same  subject  is  more  amusingly  deve- 
loped.    As  jNIr.  Croker,  however,  has  worked 
up  dissenting  superstitions  into  the  same  tale, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give'a  more  distinct  no- 
tion  of  fairy  lore  ;  and  we  do  so  the   more 
willingly,  as  it  will  be  found  that  the  Irish 
gentlemen  have  preserved  the  oriental  features 
of  their  family  more  unaltered  than  elsewhere. 
The  Irish  fairies  are  a  diminutive  little  jieo- 
ple,  dressed  in  round  caps  and  red  jackets, 
much  given  to  hurling,  inclined  to  be  polite 
and  civil,  but  extremely  irritable,  and  capable 
of  effecting  much  mischief,  when  disposed  to 
be  unruly.     Like  tlie  Persian  peri,  they  belong 
to  a  better  world,  could  they  gain  admittance 
into  it,  and  are  very  anxious  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther tlie  golden  bolts  of  Paradise  will  revolve 
for  them  at  the  great  judgment  day.     On  this 
question  they  have,  as  yet,  in  vain  interro- 
gated many  a  goodly  divine  ;  but,  from  the 
rage   for   polemics    in   Ireland,     it   is   to   be 
hoped  tire  progress  of  theology  will   enable 


some  saint  to  give  them  an  answer.  Their 
chief  places  of  abode  are  raths  and  motes  ;  and 
some  people  are  unkind  enough  to  accuso 
them  of  stealing  children  —  and  this,  in  a 
country  so  prolific  as  Ireland,  might  be  par- 
doned, did  they  not  also  carry  oti'  mothers  to 
suckle  them.  But  the  charge  stands  in  need 
of  support — perhaps  it  is  not  a  fairy  ofience. 

Although  they  are  all  knowu,  like  the 
Tartars,  by  their  family  features,  they  are  of 
different  species,  or  have  at  least  different 
pursuits.  The  Banshee  assumes  the  shape 
and  dress  of  an  old  JNIilesian  female,  and 
makes  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  intimate 
to  her  friends  the  approaching  termination  of 
tlieirs.  Fastidious  in  her  choice,  she  mourns 
no  vulgar  death  ;  she  weeps  for  the  fate  of  the 
high-born  only  ;  and  makes  the  most  clamour 
for  those  of  the  '  real  blood.'  On  such  occa- 
sions she  is  to  be  heard,  during  night,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  sick,  or  perhaps  is  to 
be  seen,  in  the  attitude  of  feminine  distress, 
near  some  '  ivy-clad  ruin,'  which  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  reflected  in  a  pellucid  lake  be- 
neath. Her  cries  are  loud,  and  shrill,  and 
melancholy  ;  and  the  whole  is  rendered  still 
more  imj)0sing  by  the  mechanical  habit  she 
has  of  slapping  her  long,  skinny,  withered 
hands.  In  Ireland,  it  was  once  honourable 
to  be  warned  of  death  by  so  piteous  a  mes- 
senger. 

The  Luprechaun  has  nothing  sepulchral 
about  him  ;  being  a  squat,  merry  Jit  tie  fel- 
low, who  delights,  like  our  modern  dandies, 
in  smoking  a  cigar.  More  industrious,  how- 
ever, than  they  generally  are,  he  is  seldom 
idle  ;  and,  as  a  fancy  shoemaker,  is  in  great 
rejjute  among  his  friends  of  the  fair  sex.  His 
manners  are  of  the  old  school ;  his  dress  of 
the  last  century.  He  wears  buckles  in  his 
shoes  ;  a  three-cocked  hat  upon  his  head  ;  and 
never  travels  without  his  kit.  When  seen, 
evil  times,  or  a  '  hard  summer,'  at  least,  are 
to  be  exjjected  ;.  but  the  ruin  of  others  is  the 
commencement  of  the  beholder's  fortune,  if 
he  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  circum- 
stance. He  has  nothing  to  do  but  pounce 
upon  the  little  fellow,  seize  him  by  the  back 
of  the  neck,  turn  him  between  his  eyes  and 
tlie  sun,  and  demand  any  boon  he  please  :  it 
will  be  granted,  unless  he  avert  his  head  ; 
and  alas  !  so  seductive  is  the  Luprechaun's 
blarney,  that  few  can  resist  him.  He  appeals 
to  j'our  humanity  ;  assures  you  that  boundless 
treasures  are  to  be  found  in  a  certain  place  ; 
and  when  j'our  expectations  are  at  the  highest, 
he  stops  short,  and  coolly  asks,  '  \\'ho  is  that 
listening  1 '  Thrown  off  your  guard,  you  avert 
your  head  ;  and,  like  the  gods  of  Homer,  he 
melts  into  thin  air,  and  you  seek  in  vain  for 
tlie  marks  by  which  to  ascertain  the  place 
where  the  treasure  was  to  be  found.  In  18:^1 
a  woman,  according  to  the  '  Carlow  Morning 
Post,'  caught  one  not  far  from  that  town  ! 
I'he  Cluricatint  is  another  Jolly  little  fello^r 
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also,  fond  of  good  wine  and  race  horses ;  and 
the  better  to  indulge  in  his  propensities,  he 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  cellai's  ofbon  vivants, 
or  perchance  ujDon  the  back  of  a  thorough 
bred  advocate  for  the  gold  cup  at  the  Curragh. 
Not  so  the  Phooka.  He  is,  Proteus-like— any- 
thing you  please.  He  knocks  his  head  against 
Paddy  when  returning  from  fair  or  pattern,  in 
the  form  of  a  bull  or  a  buil'alo,  a  dragon  or  an 
eagle.  The  son  of  the  sod,  nothing  loth,  being 
at  the  moment  any  body's  customer,  mounts 
his  back,  indifferent  to  the  form  he  may  as- 
sume, and  rides  a  race,  to  which  John  Gilpin's 
was  mere  child's  play.  He  bounces  over  pre- 
cipices, swims  through  rivers,  and  climbs  up 
castle  walls ;  while  the  alanned  equestrian, 
Kke  a  plethoric  dreamer,  suifers  no  injury, 
though  conscious  of  being  in  imminent  peril. 
Sometimes  he  mounts  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
tower  or  steeple,  and  amuses  himself  with  the 
rider's  distress  by  pretending  now  to  fall  over 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  Paddy  all 
tlie  time  exhausting  his  eloquence  for  per- 
mission to  escape  ;  but  without  the  least  spark 
of  anger.  How  could  he  be  displeased  witli 
one,  who,  like  himself,  is  only  '  harmlessly  mis- 
chievous,'-— who  does  it  all  out  of  '  pure  funV 


The  next,  and  last,  is  the  Lenauntshee,  a 
thing  of  very  doubtful  generation,  and,  like 
the  Irish  wolf-dog,  implacable  in  resentment — 
unalterable  in  friendship.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  Paddy  perfoims  wonders  in  a  fair 
tight  against  considerable  odds ;  the  thing 
Tiould  be  an  absolute  miracle,  weie  the  expla- 
nation not  found  in  the  invisible  aid  afforded 
by  his  Lenauntshee,  who  can  deal  around  blows 
with  scientific  skill.  JNIany  a  combatant  is 
stnack  to  the  ground  by  other  than  mere 
mortal  blows. 

Such  are  the  subdivisions  of  fairy  land  ;  for 
the  Fetch  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  the  in- 
terference of  one  or  all  of  these  tiny  chieftains 
in  human  concerns  constitutes  the  fairy  lore 
of  Ireland.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  people 
with  active  fancies  would  have  among  them 
innumerable  tales  connected  witli  these  genii ; 
but  the  feet  is  otherwise.  They  have  modified 
oriental  traditions,  without  adding  to  them  ; 
and  the  diftei-ent  stories  of  tlie  peasantry  do 
not  really  exceed  a  dozen,  with  all  of  wliich 
the  piiblic  have  recently  been  made  familiar. 
We  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  fairy 
mythology  generally  ;  but  these  observations 
must  sufiice  for  the  present. 


THE 

India  swarms  with  a  British  population,  and 
consequently  there  are  few  amongst  us  who 
are  not  connected,  in  some  manner,  directly  or 
remotely,  with  individuals  resident  in  that 
singular  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  our  knowledge  of  the  ha- 
bits and  manners  of  the  European  inhabitants 
is  far  from  being  accurate  or  extensive ;  we 
actually  know  much  more  respecting  t'.ie  na- 
tives than  we  do  of  the  colonists  ;  and,  how- 
ever few  the  books  are  that  relate  to  India, 
the  number  calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners 
of  tlie  European  population  in  that  country  is 
small  indeed.  This  probably  arises,  in  some 
measure,  from  want  of  curiosity  on  our  parts, 
supposing,  as  many  are  likely  to  do,  that  tlie 
same  people  will  have  the  same  feelings  and 
habits  every  where.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  essentially  erroneous  ;  climate  and 
circumstances  cause  considerable  alterations, 
and  though  the  great  leading  features  may  be 
alike,  there  is  no  small  dissimilarity  in  minor 
points.  Efforts  have  been  recently  made  to 
persuade  us  of  this  fact,  and  the  work  before 
us  is  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  intro- 
ducingus,  after  a  novel  manner,  into  the  fashion- 
able circles  at  ftladras.  The  author  has  chosen 
to  convey  his  information  through  the  medium 
of  a  tale ;  and,  after  perusing  his  three  volumes, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  our  increase  of 
knowledge  has  been  very  trifling,  and  our 
entertainment  less.      We  certainly    expected 
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more  from  the  author  of  '  Pandurang  Ilari  ' 
than  three  volumes  filled  with  gossip,  which 
may  have  been  fashionable  at  IMadras,  and 
the  uninteresting  history  of  a  very  insipid  he- 
roine. This  lady  was  delivered  very  mys- 
teriously, during  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798, 
into  the  hands  of  iMajor  Carrol,  who  resided 
at  Clonmines,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  She 
grows  up  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and 
lest  she  should  throw  the  Miss  Carrols  into 
the  shade,  their  mother  prevailed  upon  the 
Major  to  send  Miss  Eleanor  Riley,  (so  the  he- 
roine was  called,)  out  to  India,  to  the  care 
of  an  old  gentleman,  named  Hawes.  During 
the  voyage  she  falls  in  love  with  a  Mr.  Ons- 
low, who  is  every  thing  a  lover  should  be, 
and  consequently  every  lady  on  board  was  jea- 
lous. In  good  time  they  arrived  at  the  place 
of  their  destination. 

'  How  strange  appeared  every  person  and 
thing  around  Eleanor  !  Servants  glided  past 
her  in  respectful  silence,  anticipating  her  very 
wish,  like  slaves  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  Mrs. 
Hawes  appeared  not  to  trouble  herself  to  give 
an  order,  yet  refreshment  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  in  a  spacious  hall,  with  due  regularity  ; 
and  this  mid-day  repast  Eleanor  was  informed 
was  styled  a  tiffin,  which,  in  fact,  she  consi- 
dered as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  regular 
dinner.  (Jurry,  rice  soup,  fruit,  wine,  beer, 
cheese  and  ham  were  off"ered  her  in  succession  ; 
servants  were  employed  in  moving  and  swing- 
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ing  a  punkaht  orer  their  Leads  ;  whilst  Mrs. 
Hawes's  little  black  boy,  Malapah,  brushed 
the  flies  from  the  viands  with  a  cliowrie.J  The 
dishes  being  done  with,  and  the  meal  con- 
cluded, by  a  single  motion  of  Teddy  Hawes's 
hand  every  thing  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
without  noise  or  confusion.  The  colonel  then 
indulged  in  the  luxury  ofsmoaking  his  hookah, 
a  piece  of  mechanism  to  which  Eleanor  was  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  who  imagined,  on  its 
first  introduction  and  ap|>lication  to  her  guar- 
dian's mouth,  that  he  was  about  to  entertain 
them  with  a  performance  on  some  musical  in- 
strument ;  her  surprise  tlierefore  to  see  all 
end  in  smoke  may  be  well  conceived.  On  re- 
tiring with  Mrs.  Ilawes,  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  strange  contrivances  around  the  house, 
was  duly  explained.  *  * 

'  In  no  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  does 
there  exist  so  much  gossip,  which,  when  in- 
dulged in,  generally  turns  into  decided  scandal, 
as  at  the  presidencies  of  India  ;  people  seem  to 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  act  as  spies  on  each 
other.  Tlie  arrival  of  a  ship  full  of  passengers, 
afibrds  the  most  piquant  feast  for  the  tatlers 
and  scandal-mongers  to  glut  themselves  on; 
and  little  do  the  lady  passengers  think  what 
an  ordeal  of  scrutiny  into  their  names,  fami- 
lies, manners,  conduct,  persons  and  accom- 
plishments awaits  them.  Notwithstanding, 
women  receive  the  most  unremitting  attention 
in  India,  either  in  a  married  or  single  state  ; 
both  because  their  society  is  scarce,  and  be- 
cause they  are  agreeable.' 

The  landing  of  some  male  passengers,  and 
the  incidents  attending  it,  aflford  room  for  the 
author's  further  reflections.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  few  passages  which  treats  of  colonial  man- 
ners, we  extract  it. 

'  Much  is  talked  of  concerning  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  English  in  India,  but,  reader,  be 
not  deceived — we  admit  that  there  is  much 
extravagance,  but  little  kindness  to  be  met 
with! — who  noticed  poor  Lapwing.' — who 
ofTered  to  aid  him  in  the  slightest  manner  ? — 
alas  !  no  one  even  pitied  him,  save  that  heart 
which  could  always  feel  for  anotlier  !  yes, 
Eleanor  really  felt  concerned  for  him,  yet  she 
was  helpless  as  himself;  a  stranger,  thrown 
on  the  mercy  of  a  man  whom  she  feared  pos- 
sessed but  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness . 
Harcourt  and  Wiffen,on  landing,  proceeded  to 
the  residences  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
were  specially  recommended  ;  the  former  to  a 
Mr.  Ridulesworth,  an  agent,  and  the  latter  to 
Mr.  Brasswaith,  second  member  of  council. 
Harcourt  was  at  once  plunged  into  luxury  and 
extravagance.  Mr.  Riddlesworth's  house  was 
filled  with  company;  gaming  and  feasting  formed 
their  chief  amusement.  Billiards,  chess,  back- 
gammon, and  whist  were  strong  temptations  to 
a  young  man,  especially  when  all  the  party 
were  engaged  therein  :  in    short,  it  appeared 


to  Harcourt  as  if  every  one  was  striving  to  get 
rid  of  an  already  acquired  fortune,  instea<l  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  one.  Mr.  Riddlesworth 
kept  race  horses,  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  delights  of  the  turf :  he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  intended  to  remain  so,  notwithstanding 
half  the  young  ladies  of  the  place  had  endea- 
voured to  captivate  him  ;  his  partner,  Mr. 
Stonehuist,  lived  with  him,  and  though  he 
kept  no  horses  for  the  turf  himself,  entered 
most  cordially  into  the  sports  thereof.  If  Har- 
court was  astonished  at  the  constant  rattle  of 
the  billiard  balls  and  backgammon  board  on 
the  Saturday,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  how 
was  he  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  early 
commencement  of  the  games  on  the  Sunday  ! 
As  early  as  ten  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Riddles- 
worth's  friends  appeared,  and  stripped  to  their 
shirt  sleeves,  began  a  match  at  billiards  ;  then 
followed  the  backgammon  and  chess,  every 
one  calling  for  beer  and  brandy  ud  libitum  ; 
such  rattle,  noise,  and  drawing  of  corks,  Har- 
court had  never  before  witnessed  ;  at  first,  ho 
imagined  INIr.  Riddlesworth  kept  rather  low 
company  ;  but  was  soon  undeceived,  by  learn- 
ing that  the  guests  were  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  the  settlement,  civil  and  mi- 
litary.' 

Onslow  and  Eleanor  are  of  course  despe- 
rately in  love  with  each  other.  I'he  scandal- 
mongers of  the  place  are  at  work  to  defame 
the  orphan.  Miss  Riley,  who  is  nevertheless  an 
object  of  universal  regard ,  so  much  so  that  a  plot 
is  formed  to  carry  her  off  from  a  masttuerade. 
The  plan  is  fortunately  defeated,  and  the  chief 
actor  is  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial. 

'  The  court  consisted  of  three  judges  ;  but 
one  having  died,  and  another  proceeded  to 
Bombay,  only  one  now  sat  upon  the  bench  ; — 
this  was  Sir  Arthur  Butler  ;  a  kind,  consider- 
ate, mild  judge,  but,  evidently,  no  lawyer,  nor 
possessed  of  a  vast  share  of  perspicuity  or  dis- 
crimination. Prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tives, he  gave  implicit  credit  to  their  deposi- 
tions, and  was  ever  ready  to  believe  them  the 
prey  of  crafty  attornies,  and  avaricious  barris- 
ters. In  this  idea  he  erred  considerably  ;  a 
native  looks  twice  at  his  rupee,  before  he  parts 
with  it,  and  is  by  far  more  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  cheat  the  lawyer,  than  the 
lawyer  is  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
client.  The  native  is  fully  aware  of  the 
attorney's  bill,  and  proceeds  in  so  cautious  a 
manner  as  not  to  swell  it  out  more  than  ne- 
cessary. He  takes  care  to  have  no  charges 
for  summonses  and  subprenas  ;  carefully  se- 
creting his  witnesses,  not  allowing  the  attorney 
to  see  them  on  pretence  of  learning  what  they 
mean  to  depose  to,  and  charging  for  the  same. 
So  over  cautious  are  they,  as  to  be  often  knowa 
to  lose  a  cause  for  want  of  expending  a  few 
rupees,  where  they  could  have  been  most  pro- 
fitably laid  out ;  no  argument  of  the  attorney 


t  A  fan. 
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can  effect  tliem  ;  the  more  he  urges  them  for 
their  own  benefit,  the  more  convinced  are  they 
he  does  so  for  his  own.  In  short,  to  gain  a 
cause  by  a  straightforward  course  is  no  source 
of  pleasure  to  a  native.  To  cheat  the  attorney, 
baffle  the  barrister,  deceive  the  judge,  and  thus 
succeed,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  delight 
in  the  native's  breast.  It  was  bold,  but  well 
said  of  an  attorney  to  the  judge,  who  had  been 
throwing  out  hints  that  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause 
liad  been  pigeoned  by  the  profession — "  If  you 
think,  my  lord,  I  have  been  screwing  the  ru- 
pees out  of  my  client,  and  demanding  more 
than  my  regular  charges,  your  lordship  was 
never  more  mistaken  iu  your  life  ;  and  if  you 
think  it  is  to  be  done  with  any  of  the  natives, 
I  v/ish  you  would  try  to  do  it,  and  Hatter  my- 
self your  lordship  would  be  quickly  convinced 
I  state  the  trutli." 

'  The  great  shrewdness  and  penetration  of 
even  the  lowest  of  the  natives  in  India,  is  asto- 
nishing. An  attorney  may,  if  so  disposed, 
feed  with  false  ho])es,  lead  into  an  endless  la- 
byrinth, and  extract  the  guineas  from  a  coun- 
tryman in  England,  tell  him  he  lost  his  cause 
because  the  judge  was  a  fool,  or  because  he 
had  not  expended  money  enough,  and  entice 
liim  into  a  second  attempt  j  but  these  shallow 
subterfuges  are  unsuccessful  with  Hindoos  and 
Malionimedans.  In  England,  the  bold  and 
confident  attorney  will  ])retend  to  understand 
a  man's  cause  better  than  the  client  himself; 
but  an  Indian  soon  shews  the  lawyer,  that 
he  alone  understands  the  machinery  of  the 
dispute,  and  seldom  lets  his  legal  advisers  into 
the  veal  merits  of  the  case.  When,  therefore, 
a  cause  is  determined,  it  is  a  fact  that  very 
often  neither  judge,  jury,  nor  lawyers  know 
■whether  they  have  administered  justice  or  not; 
whether  the  suit  is  founded  on  truth,  or  got  up 
amongst  the  cause-mongers  in  the  bazaar. 
European  attorneys  and  barristers,  by  regula- 
tion and  custom,  must  be  employed ;  but  every 
suitor,  every  client,  long  ere  he  visits  the  Eng- 
lish attorney,  has  already  employed,  what  he 
calls,  his  bazaar  lawyer,  who  is,  generally, 
some  fellow  of  great  shrewdness,  who  spends 
his  time  in  the  court,  and  attends  to  the 
judge's  opinions  and  decisions,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  cause;    knowing  that  the  same 


law,  the  same  feeling  and  opinion,  must  exist 
in  a  similar  cause  of  large  amount,  no  time  is 
lost  in  manufacturing  one,  by  these  bazaar 
lawyers,  who  having,  with  their  remarkable 
clear,  and  long  sight,  foreseen,  and  provided 
against,  all  the  difficulties  and  probable  ob- 
stacles which  may  occur,  send  the  fictitious 
plaintiff  well  instructed,  and  thoroughly  drilled 
to  an  English  lawyer,  to  whom  he  divulges 
just  as  much  of  his  cause  as  he  pleases,  and 
pays  as  little  as  he  can  help.  In  Kngland  the 
people  avoid  a  court  of  justice  ;  in  India  tliey 
flock  around  it :  it  is  their  exchange — their 
lottery  office ;  the  emporium  of  all  advan- 
tageous commodities  ;  their  help,  and  grand 
assistant  towards  the  accumulation  of  riches  : 
bowing  low  to  the  judge,  and  respectfully  to 
the  barristers,  who  "  let  out  for  hire  their 
passions  and  their  words,"  the  natives  look 
upon  them  as  mere  pupjiets,  to  be  moved  how, 
and  when  they  please  ;  perhaps  a  crafty  native 
is  enabled  to  gain  bis  ends,  oftener  than  he 
would  otherwise  do,  by  the  want  of  a  jury,  who 
are  never  employed  in  civil  causes  :  however 
this  may  be,  we  must  leave  to  be  considered 
by  those  interested  in  the  strict  adrainistratiou 
ofjustice.' 

The  delinquents  are  found  guilty  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  prosecuting  their 
design :  a  subsequent  attempt  proved  suc- 
cessful :  they  carried  our  heroine  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  confined  her  in  a  place  of 
security.  Here  she  found,  most  romantically, 
a  secret  door,  and,  more  romantically  still,  dis- 
covered her  father  confined  in  the  dungeon 
beneath  it !  She  might  have  remained  for 
years  in  the  enemy's  power  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend,  who,  most  unsentimentally, 
conveyed  her  out  of  the  fortress  by  secreting^ 
her  in  an  empty  beer  barrel.  Her  father 
proved  to  be  the  heir  of  Clonmines  ;  and  her 
lover  having  been  enriched  by  the  death  of  a 
wealthy  uncle,  a  marriage  terminates  at  once 
their  ve.xations  and  the  novel. 

This  is  flimsy  enough  ;  and  the  subordinate 
characters  introduced  do  not  heighten  the  in- 
terest. In  general,  they  are  intolerable  bores, 
and  their  '  sayings  and  doings'  throw  but  a 
feeble  and  imperfect  light  upon  the  state  of 
society  in  India. 


STANZAS. 

As  from  its  proud  mansion  the  sun-beam  is  stealing. 
And  hails  with  its  splendor  the  bright  orb  of  day, 

And  clad  in  rich  vestures  its  light  is  revealing. 
O'er  nature's  wide  works  in  their  fairest  array. 

Oh !  sweeter,  far  sweeter,  than  this  is  the  sigh 

And  the  beam  of  affection  in  beauty's  bright  eye. 

Or  as  when  from  the  ocean  fierce  surges  are  breaking. 
And  the  proud  cheek  of  man  is  turned  pale  with  dismay, 

And  the  hard  load  of  sorrow  our  bosom  is  shaking, 
To  soften  our  woes,  and  to  banish  decay. 

Oh  !  then  is  the  time  that  life's  sorrows  will  fly 

At  the  smile  of  affection  in  beauty's  bright  eye. 
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IHK    BLACK    MAIL. 

For  centuries  subsequent  to  the  in-  When  plagues  and  famines — and  thev 
vasiou  of  Leinster,  the  Eno^lish  power  were  frequent  in  their  recurrence — had 
uas  circumscribed  in  Ireland  :  the  Nor-  thinned  the  inhabitants,  or  when  distant 
mans,  who  inhabited  the  pale,  as  a  limited  and  fatal  expeditions — for  they  once  iu- 
district  around  the  metropolis  was  called,  vaded  Scothind — had  impaired  their  re- 
were  regarded  merely  as  the  successors  sources,  the  O'Birns  or  the  OTooles  were 
of  the  Esterlings  ;  as  a  people  to  be  at  sure  to  pour  down  upon  them,  and  retire 
once  respected  for  their  bravery  and  only  witii  hostages  as  an  assurance  that 
plundered  for  their  wealth  The  distant  the  Black  Mail  would  be  paid  in  fu- 
Ardriaghs,  or  chieftains,  were  too  much  ture. 

occupied  in  defending  their  little  king-  A  combination  of  calamities  had  some- 
doms,  or  invading  those  of  their  neigh-  times,  previous  to  the  year  130S,  com- 
bours,  to  bestow  any  consideration  on  pellcd  the  citizens  of  Dul)lia  to  submit 
the  English  colony.  The  times  were  to  a  renewal  of  the  indignity,  and  Roitert 
favourable  to  foreign  encroachment.  A  le  Decer,  the  sou  of  the  provost,  was  de- 
people  who  delighted  in  war,  and  whose  tained  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulrtiinent  of 
narrow  views  were  limited  to  immediate  the  terms  imposed  l)y  the  OToole  of 
policy,  were  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  Gleudalough.  In  these  days,  as  well  as 
consequences  that  resulted  from  unjust  in  modern  times,  political  compacts  en- 
assumption  and  tolerated  possession,  dured  no  longer  than  as  it  suited  the  in- 
But  if  the  ignorance  of  the  period  is  re-  terests  of  the  contracting  parties  to  act 
proachful  to  the  Irish,  most  certainly  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  hosti- 
the  English  cannot  expect  to  escape  Ccn-  litics  were  frequently  commenced  at  the 
sure.  Under  circumstances  the  most  expence  of  those  who  remained  as  se- 
auspicious  they  failed  to  acquire  either  curities  in  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy, 
security  or  dominion  ;  cooped  up  in  One  line  morning  in  the  summer  of 
Du'dUii,  they  dared  not  dispute  the  1308,  a  lari^^e  crowd  of  persons  had  as- 
sovereignty  of  distant  toparchs,  who  sembledin  the  neighbourliood  of  Thomas 
continued  for  centuries  to  administer  Gate;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  females, 
Irish  laws,  to  call  native  feudal  parlia-  children,  and  elderly  men ;  and  from  the 
ments,  to  coin  money,  and  perform  all  anxiety  which  was  pictured  upon  every 
other  duties  which  the  economy  of  their  countenance,  it  was  apparent  that  they 
state  demanded.*  were  in  expectation  of  some  intelligence 

Nor  was  this  the  only  indignity  offered  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were 

to  the  crown  of  England,  if  its  wearer  deeply  interested.     Some  were  engaged 

was  really  the  monarch  of  Ireland  ;  for  in  audible  praver,  and  some  endeavoured 

the  seat  of  royalty — the  capital  of  the  to  banish  fear  from  themselves  and  others 

jtale — was  frequently  compelled  to  pur-  by  prognostications   of  good   news.     A 

chase  the  forbearance   of  ncighbourinu;  few   citizens  mounted  guard   upon  the 

chieftains  by  an  annual  tribute,  denomi-  battlements;  and  though  the  duty  of  a 

nated   Black  Mail.      To   «lo   tiie    hardy  sentinel  was  then  but  imperfectly  under- 

colony  justice,  they  were  not  insensible  stood,  they  felt  that  a  certain  responsi- 

to  the  disgrace;  and  when  opportunity  bility  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  ac- 

presented  itself,  were  not  slow  to  resume  cordingly  showed,  in  their  consequential 

their  independence,   and  refuse  compli-  strut  backwards  and  forwards,  that  they 

ance  with  the  compact  to  which   tlieir  were   vain  of  their  arms,    and   perhaps 

necessities,    not   their  wills,  consented,  more  vain  of  their  persons.     The  bow 

Such,  however,  were  the  misfortunes  of  was  flung  upon  their  bucks ;  the  quiver 

the  pale,  that  it  was  seldom  in  a  con-  was  filled  with  arrows,  and  one  or  two 

dition,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  with-  were  clothed  in  coats  of  mail.     To  the 

stand    the    hostile    irruptions    of    the  unwieUUy  two-handed  sword,  the  Irish 

Birns,   Tooles,   and    Cavanaghs,    whose  skein  was  added,  and  here  and  there  the 

possessions  stretched  from  the  Barrow  halbert  lay  carelessly  against  the  wall  of 

to   within    a    few  miles  of   Damegate.  tlie  prison,  for  Newgate  then  stood  about 


Feb.  1828. 


See  Ware,  Harris,  &c.  &:c. 
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the  spot  where  Thomas  Street  now  com- 
mences. 

*I  wonder,'  said  one,  '  how  do  Negle's 
irons  agree  with  Mac  Balthor's  legs, 
within  iiere?'  and  he  knocked  his  heel 
against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  prison. 

'  He's  little  concerned,  I  wot,'  replied 
his  companion,  'for  he'll  soon  dance  an 
Irish  trot  on  Hog's  Green.' 

'Not  by  himself,'  said  the  first;  'I 
hope  our  townsmen  have  been  successful 
enough  to  afForil  a  few  to  keep  him  com- 
pany.' 

'  An  'twere  a  pity,  too,'  said  a  third, 
'  for  what  worse  is  he  than  the  O'Birns 
and  O'Tooles  ?  he  steals  fat  cattle  and  fat 
aldermen,  and  so  do  they ;  yet  we  hang 
the  one  and  pay  Black  Mail  to  the 
others.' 

*  'Tis  all  a  case,'  said  the  first  speaker, 
*  the  heads  of  the  wild  Irish  rebels  should 
grace  these  spikes  here  that  stand  in 
Avaut  of  their  usual  ornaments  since  the 
Mac  Tuhills  forced  us  to  strip  them  ; 
but,  please  heaven,  we  will  recover  our 
credit  by  and  by,  and  hang  every  man  of 
them.  Tliere  can  be  no  peace  for  the 
pale  while  an  Irishman  lives.' 

'  That's  but  too  true,'  rejoined  the 
third,  '  and  this  had  long  since  been  the 
case,  were  not  the  colony  dealt  hard 
with  by  plagues  and  famines.' 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  voice  from  the  top  of  the  battle- 
ment calling  out,  '  They  come,  they 
come !'  This  was  followed  by  a  shout 
of  exultation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
black  banner  which  the  citizens  bore  in 
times  of  hostility  became  visible  on  the 
heights  of  Kilmainham,  in  the  midst  of 
columns  of  dust,  which  intimated  the 
approach  of  the  cavalcade.  The  crowd 
now  simultaneously  rushed  forward  to 
greet  the  martial  citizens,  whose  heroism 
on  this  occasion  was  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. John  le  Decer,  the  provost,  for 
Dublin  had  then  no  lord  mayor,  bowed 
to  the  greeting  multitude  as  he  rode  in 
the  van  of  his  companions,  who  followed 
in  that  disorder  which  then  characterized 
the  movements  of  hostile  numbers.  Here 
and  there  the  head*  of  an  Irish  enemy 


was  elevated  upon  a  pole,  and  the  sight 
of  each  bleeding  fragment  only  served  to 
heighten  the  joy  of  the  citizens.  Hud- 
dled together,  about  twenty  prisoners 
marched  alongamidst  thejeers  and  insults 
of  their  captors  ;  but,  undismayed  at  the 
probable  fate  which  awaited  them,  they 
acknowledged  the  ungenerous  treatment 
of  the  victors  by  looks  in  which  scorn 
and  despair  were  intimately  blended. 
These  Kerns  exhibited  in  their  persons  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Irish  soldier  of  the 
period,  and  the  tout  ensemble  was  such  as 
to  elicit  the  admiration  of  their  enemies. f 
The  absurd  customs  of  other  climes  had 
not  been  then  introduced  into  the  island; 
nature  was  allowed  to  exert  her  privi- 
leges, and  the  result  was  the  full  de- 
velopment of  manly  beauty.  Tall,  but 
elegantly  proportioned,  their  sinewy 
limbs  and  elastic  frames  indicated  the 
utmost  activity  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
physical  beauty,  for  their  dress  was  stu- 
diously adapted  to  give  the  utmost  effect 
to  their  personal  endowments.  The 
tliruse  adhered  closely  to  the  limbs,J 
and  the  vest,  like  ancient  armour,  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  ineqiialities  of 
the  body ;  while  the  mantle  of  the  Kerns, 
from  its  shortness,  being  not  longer 
than  a  modern  pelerine,  did  not  conceal 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  restrain  the 
wearer  from  personal  exertion.  At  the 
period  to  which  we  allude,  the  barred, 
or  cap,  was  not  universally  worn.  Fond 
of  long  flowing  locks,  the  hair  was  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  covering  for  the 
head  ;  and,  unlike  the  Saxons, §  who 
shaved  the  upper  lip,  the  Irish,  in  anti- 
cipation, as  it  would  appear,  of  modern 
times,  shaved  the  chin,  but  cherished 
formiable  mustachios. 

Such  was  the  dress  worn  by  the  cap- 
tives, who  now  stared  around  them  with 
vague  feelings  of  regret  and  revenge  ; 
while  the  proud  citizens,  clothed  in  their 
leathern  doublets,  regarded  them  as 
mere  ferocious  savages,  whom  it  was 
meritorious  to  rob  and  butcher,  when 
either  could  be  done  with  impunity.  Be- 
side this  prey,  there  were  a  hundred  head 


*  These  were  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  city  gates  ;  a  barbarous  custom  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  and  Ireland  until  a  very  late  period. — See  Harris,  Ware,  (5fc. 

t  See  Cambrensis. 

J  Tacitus  describes  some  of  the  German  tribes  as  similarly  dressed  ;  and  an  old  writer  be- 
comes indelicate  from  the  minuteness  with  which  he  dwells  upon  particular  parts  of  the  Gothic 
wardrobe.  $  See  Strutt. 
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of  hiack  cattle,  the  si!(ht  of  which  in- 
creased the  general  joy. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  ^'ladness ;  for 
the  public  had  net  sympathy  with  the 
few  who  mourned,  the  relations  who 
were  killed,  or  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  Irish  were  then 
called. 

In  a  short  time  the  city  authorities 
were  assembled.  They  connratnlated 
each  other  on  the  success  of  their  hosting 
into  the  O'More's  country;  for  tliouirh 
the  citizens  depended  chiefly  on  trade, 
they  sometimes  imitated  the  barons  and 
great  men  of  the  age,  by  resorting  to 
very  summary,  if  not  very  honest,  means 
of  enriching  themselves.  Flushed  with 
victory,  they  resolved  to  follow  up  their 
success,  and  instead  of  paying  Black 
Mail  to  the  Mac  Tuhills,  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  incursion  into  their 
country.  Here,  however,  a  ditBculty 
arose ;  it  was  recollected  that  Robert  le 
Decer  was  an  hostage  at  Glendalough, 
and  any  violation  of  the  compact  on  their 
parts  would  certainly  place  his  life  in 
some  danger.  This  puzzled  the  good 
citizens,  and  after  some  hours  spent  in 
discussion,  they  adjourned  undecided,  to 
digest  that,  along  with  other  matters,  in 
the  hall  of  the  tholsel,  where  those  good 
things  were  prepared,  which  martial,  as 
well  as  peaceable,  citizens  delight  to 
discuss. 

The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  citizens 
had  sought  repose,  when  the  provost 
was  shown  into  a  dark,  damp  dun- 
geon of  the  city  prison.  •  Do  you  sleep, 
M'Balthor?'  inquired  the  provost,  as  he 
held  the  laiuhern  up  to  the  fnce  of  a 
man,  who,  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle,  sat 
silently  upon  a  rude  stone,  the  only 
furniture  of  the  place.  •  JSleep,'  re- 
peated the  prisoner,  sarcastically,  looking 
around  him  and  suutfing  up  the  filthy 
odour  of  the  place ;  *  where,  Saxon, 
would  you  have  me  stretch  myself? 
besides,  I  can't  afford  to  sleep  just  now.' 

'  For  planning  some  new  scheme  of 
robbery  ?' 

*  Of  vengeance  you  mean/  interrupted 
the  prisoner. 

•  It  may  be  so,'  returned  the  provost, 
'  but  first  the  laws  must  take  vengeance 
upon  you.  You  have  burnt  our  dwell- 
iugs,  you  have  butchered  our  citizens, 
you  have  robbed  us ' 


'  Of  useless  p(^//arrf5,'*  interrupted  the 
prisoner.  '  But,'  he  continued,  rising, 
'  who  are  you  who  makes  the  charge  ? 
only  this  day  you  have  pillaged  an  Irish 
country,  and  butdiered  an  unoffending 
people,  and  yet  you  come  and  reproach 
M'Balthor.' 

'  You  mistake  me,'  said  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, '  I  come  on  an  errand  of  friend- 
ship, if  you  choose  to  seek  the  English 
protection,  and  accept  of  English  grati- 
tude.' 

The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  in  wonder. 

'  You  know  the  M'Tuhill  of  Glenda- 
lough,' continued  the  provost;  'within 
the  palace,  as  he  calls  it,  of  that  chief- 
tain, is  detained  as  au  hostage  an  only 
son  of  mine.' 

'  I  know  the  remainder,'  interrupted 
the  prisoner;  'you  have  such  an  abhor- 
rence of  robbery,  that  you  want  me  to 
steal  even  AI'Tiihill's  hostage.  And 
suppose  I  do,  what  tlieu  ?' 

•  Twenty  ounces  of  pure  gold  will  be 
your  reward  ;  but  if  not ' 

•  Never  mind  the  rest ;  I  know  what 
you  was  going  to  say; — if  not,  M'Bal- 
thor's  locks  will  float  in  the  morning's 
breeze  from  the  top  of  Newgate.  Better 
men  have  even  met  a  worse  fate;  but  am 
I  at  liberty  ?  Unloose  those  fetters,  and 
the  young  sassanach  shall  be  here  be- 
fore ten  days  expire,  to  feed  tipon  the 
O'Mores'  beef.' 

The  provost  led  M'Balthor  out  of 
the  prison,  and  the  wicker  being  un- 
locked, the  outlaw  regained  his  liberty. 
By  the  light  of  the  moon  the  shadows  of 
half  a  dozen  heads  were  distinctly  seen 
uj)on  the  open  space  before  the  gate, 
reflected  from  their  '  bad  eminence'  over 
the  barrier,  and  instinctively  the  rob- 
ber turned  to  look  upon  them.  '  For- 
tune,' he  ejaculated,  'is  still  favourable  : 
the  Saxons  have  not  yet  ornamented 
their  skeins  with  my  sconce,  and  by  St. 
Patrick  'twill  be  my  fault  if  ever  they 
do.  But — '  he  paused — *  aye,  that  will 
do,*  he  continued,  and  having  mentally 
arranged  his  future  plans,  he  walked 
rapidly  forward. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  of  the 
exact  geographical  position  of  Glenda- 
lough ;  if  he  have  never  been  there,  he 
has  only  to  consult  any  Irish  Itinerary, 
or  Mr.  Wright's  Guide  to  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  to  learn  that  the  name  is  de- 


A  base,  or  rather  a  clipped,  coin. 
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rived  from  two  picturesque  lakes,  sur- 
rounded with  wild  and  rugacd  hills,  and 
that  the  place  was  once  distinguished 
as  the  abode  of  piety  and  learnino-.  Its 
ruins  serve  now  to  point  a  moral,  and 
vindicate  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land from  the  flippant  charges  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  so  frequently  urged 
against  them.  Here  are  specimens  of 
architecture  still  remaining  of  an  order 
that  prove  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
buildings  to  have  taken  place  previous  to 
the  days  of  Christianity ;  and  hierogly- 
phics, which  the  learned  are  unable  to 
explain.  Amidst  the  monuments  of  the 
dead  are  the  tombs  of  the  M'Tuhills,  or 
O'Tooles,  bearing  evidence,  in  the  epi- 
taphs, of  this  family  having  exercised  the 
duties  of  royalty  for  centuries  subse- 
quent to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Previous 
to  the  twelfth  century,  they  occasionally 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Leinster;  and,  in 
later  times,  ruled,  conjointly  with  the 
O'Birns  and  the  O'Kavanaghs,  that 
long  ridge  of  hills  which  stretch  from 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dublin.  Their  jurisdiction  was 
acknowledged  by  the  English  monarchs  ; 
and  the  election  of  the  Ardriagh  was 
still  regulated  by  those  Gothic  customs 
— for  they  were  not  Celts — which  were 
based  on  national  independence.  At 
the  period  to  which  our  tale  relates,  a 
M'Tuhill  was  raised  to  the  chieftaincy, 
and,  like  the  predecessors  of  his  family, 
lie  took  up  his  abode  in  the  venerable 
city  of  Glendalough.  In  early  life  he 
Avas  distinguished  for  an  active  bravery, 
and  his  many  successes  in  war  had  no 
small  share  in  procuring  his  elevation  to 
the  chief  command.  Age,  however,  had 
not  diminished  his  desire  of  glory,  and 
the  neighbouring  toparchs  still  showed, 
by  their  submission,  that  they  dreaded 
at  once  his  skill  and  bravery. 

Glendalough  was  then  the  abode  of 
piety,  and  somewhat  of  opulence :  its 
splendid  churches — its  many  religious 
edifices — now,  alas!  an  undistinguished 
lieap  of  ruins — necessarily  begot  an  ac- 
tive and  industrious  population;  and,  as 
a  certain  refinement  had  begun  to  pre- 


vail,* those  who  wished  to  distinguish 
themselves  othervvise  than  by  deeds  of 
arms  took  up  their  residence  where 
luxury  might  display  itself,  and  devotion 
find  security  from  hostile  interruption. 
The  dwellings  of  laymen  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  nations — hastily  con- 
structed of  such  materials  as  conve- 
nience recommended.  The  Irish  ex- 
celled in  constructing  houses  of  wood  ;f 
and  such  was  the  case  at  Glendalough. 
The  habitation  of  the  Ardriagh  was 
spacious  and  lofty;  and,  as  hospitality 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  times,  the 
hall  was  constantly  crowded  with  guests. 
The  insecurity  of  the  period  did  not 
allow  of  expenditure  in  ornaments. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  primitive 
palace  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Tanist. 
To  him  was  committed  the  care  of  the 
national  finances,  and  as  the  different 
hostages  were  connected  with  these, 
they  of  course  resided  in  his  house. 
Though  eager  to  overreach  each  other, 
and  tiiough  not  a  whit  more  sincere  than 
the  great  of  modern  times,  there  was  a 
rude  honor  and  individual  confidence 
amongst  men  which  were  highly  favour- 
able to  social  intercourse  and  toleration. 
Vengeance  was  then  prompt  and  rife, 
but  the  cool  calculating  tyranny  of  ad- 
vanced civilization  was  unknown.  The 
hostages  were  treated  with  kindness ; 
there  \vas  no  jealous  watching,  no  secrecy 
observed.  The  strangers  found  them- 
selves the  guests  of  friends  rather  than 
of  enemies,  and  had  nothing  to  regret 
except  a  temporary  absence  from  home. 
Young  le  Decer  at  first  wondered  at 
every  thing  he  saw ;  but  a  few  weeks 
served  to  convince  him  that  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  approximated 
very  closely  to  those  of  Englishmen ; 
among  whom  ho  had  spent  several  years 
of  his  boyhood.  Tiieir  customs,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin—  the  gaiety  of  their  disposition, 
their  careless  indolence,  their  carousals, 
music  and  revelry,  as  well  as  their  mar- 
tial vauntings,  filled  the  youthful  hostage 
with  sentiments  of  admiration  ;  and  when 
contrasted  with  the  sober  monotony  of  a 


*  Learning,  though  dimmed,  had  not  disappeared  in  the  twelfth  and  sacceeding  centuries  : 
nearly  all  the  Dueu  Wassels  were  acquainted  with  classical  literature ;  they  wrote  and  spoke 
Latin  fluently.     See  Cambrensis,  Stuart's  Armagh,  and  Hardiman's  Irish  Deeds. 

t  Bede  tells  us  that  the  first  churches  in  England  were  built  after  the  Irish  fashion.  Do- 
mestic dwellings  were  constructed  of  clay  and  wood — specimens  of  which  remain  to  this  day  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  spread  clean  straw  daily  on  the  floor,  to  i)rtvcnt 
his  guests  from  soiling  their  clothes. 
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town  life,  left  within  his  breast  a  vag-ue 
desire  to  adopt  the  Irish  and  forego  the 
English  customs.  Perhaps  love  had 
some  influence  upon  his  meditations. 
The  Tanlst  had  an  only  daughter,  whose 
youth  and  beauty  were  well  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  upon  a  mind 
formed  for  the  admission  of  tender  sen- 
timents. Dorgiva  shared  in  common 
with  her  then  unsophisticated  country- 
women all  those  graces  of  person  whicli 
'  need  not  tlie  foreign  aid  of  ornament,' 
but  lier  vicinity  to  the  abode  of  religious 
societies  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  her  various  talents,  and  ac- 
quiring a  degree  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  attractions  of  beauty 
irresistible  and  permanent.  In  le  Deeer 
she  soon  discovered  talents  similar  to  her 
own ;  and,  without  any  motive  but  the 
desire  of  con'-ersiu"-  with  one  familiar 
witli  kindred  studies,  she  did  not  offer 
any  formidable  resistance  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  his  society.  On  his  part  he  was 
at  tirst  ambitious  to  please,  but  mere 
acts  of  gallantry  soon  yielded  dominion 
to  sentiments  of  regard ;  and  thongli  he 
never  ventured  upon  an  avowal,  there 
was  a  mutual  understanding,  as  distinct 
and  ample  as  if  declarations  had  been 
made  and  accepted.  When  the  first 
flush  of  liappiness,  however,  had  subsided, 
and  reflection  came,  as  it  often  does,  to 
administer  draughts  of  bitterness,  there 
was  felt  by  each  an  undefined  sentiment 
of  alarm  ;  they  belonged  to  families  and 
nations  irrevocably  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  whose  national  prejudices 
would  never  sanction  a  union  between 
individuals  belonging  to  the  mere  Irish 
and  the  English  colonists.  But  love  is 
seldom  unsuccessful  in  administering 
balm  to  wounded  spirits ;  tlieir  fears 
were  heard  only  in  privacy  and  solitude ; 
for  they  no  sooner  came  into  each  other's 
society,  than  every  sentiment  but  those 
of  tenderness  and  regard  was  banished 
from  their  bosoms.  Dorgiva  touched 
her  harp  with  animation,  and  le  Decer 
listened  with  that  rich  rapture  which  a 
lover  only  can  feel  when  listening  to 
skilful  melody,  poured  from  the  ripe 
lips  of  a  beloved  mistress. 

The  encroachments  of  evening  were 
no  where  felt  so  soon  and  so  decidedly 
as  at  Glendalough.  The  surrounding 
hills,  then  clothed  in  rich  foliage,  in 
intercepting  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,   served  to  throw  a  sombre   shade 


over  the  romantic  valley;  and,  as  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bells  of  the  different  monaste- 
ries inviting  to  prayer,  and  the  chant  of 
the  pious  monks  instilling  reverence  and 
devotion,  commingled,  as  it  were,  with 
the  stillness  of  evening,  the  hour  was 
felt  as  one  of  tranquil  gladness,  mellow- 
ed by  religious  hope,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  the  best  aud  purest  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  On  such  an  evening 
Dorgiva  and  le  Decer  strolled  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake  towards  the  seques- 
tered abode  of  a  pious  recluse,  whose 
austerities  and  simplicity  had  left  scepti- 
cism i\o  room  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
It  had  not  been  their  first  visit;  and  the 
good  old  man  felt  pleased  with  ^the  at- 
tention, and  repaid  it  by  impressing  upon 
their  minds  brief  moral  maxims  and 
practical  precepts,  relating  to  religious 
duties.  On  this  occasion  he  was  more 
diffuse  than  usual,  and  his  pupils  were 
detained  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  de- 
parture. Just  as  they  arose  a  person 
entered,  another  followed,  and  presently 
the  rude  abode  of  the  anchorite  was 
filled  with  armed  strangen^. 

'  What  mean  ye,  my  sons?'  asked  the 
hermit;  '  whom  seek  you  here?' 

'  The  son  of  the  Saxon  provost,'  was 
the  reply. 

•M'Wiilter,'  said  Dorgiva,  addressing 
the  leader  of  the  band  as  her  lover  drew 
his  sword,  '  Robert  le  Decer  is  an 
hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Toole.' 

'  And  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Dor- 
giva,' answered  the  outlaw ;  *  but  we 
shall  find  one  better  befittino:  a  daujch- 
ter  of  Erin  than  a  base  sassanach  churl, 
even  though  it  were  M'Walter,  or  rather 
M'Balthor,  for  such,  fair  lady,  is  my 
real  name.' 

This  intelligence  was  astounding. 
M'Balthor  was  notorious  for  his  deeds 
of  robbery  and  bloodshed ;  but  under 
the  assumed  name  of  .M'Walter  had 
gained  admittance  to  the  hearth  of  the 
Tanist,  and  made  proposals  for  the  hand 
of  his  daughter.  Dorgiva,  however, 
had  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  the 
man,  and  loathed  him  with  that  strong 
hatred  which  woman  feels  for  an  ob- 
trusive suitor.  The  sad  reality  now 
flashed  upon  her  ;  and,  before  she  could 
make  any  reply  to  the  alarming  intima- 
tion contained  in  his  last  words,  his  fol- 
lowers laid  rude  hands  upon  herself  and 
her  lover,  and  bore  them  blindfolded 
from  the  hermitage.    Le  Decer  made  all 
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possible  resistance,  hut  his  !<Uu>;i>les 
were  in  vain  ;  and,  thoiijih  ho  had  every 
reason  to  feel  alarmed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, hethouijht  only  of  the  unprotected 
Dorgiva.  It  was  about  niidnitiht  when 
his  captors  came  to  a  halt;  and,  from 
soirie  lijihts  visible  at  a  distanee,  he 
fancied  tliat  they  could  not  be  far  from 
Dublin.  His  conjecture  was  rig;ht ;  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  father,  and  soon  after 
entere<i  the  city.  Here  he  learned  the 
solution  of  the  mystery ;  and,  with  the 
insfenuousness  of  youth,  he  made  his 
father  the  depository  of  his  secret — of 
his  love  for  the  Tanist's  daui>hter.  She 
was  now,  he  said,  in  the  hands  of  the 
robber,  and  fearful  consequences  were 
to  be  appreliended  unless  speedilyrescued 
from  a  situation  so  calamitous.  Instead 
of  manifestino-  any  pity  for  Dorniva,  any 
sympathy  for  the  fcelinj^s  of  the  lover, 
the  provost  j;avc  way  to  his  aiis;er,  anil 
ciinvinced  his  son  that  he  had  only  one 
alternative,  either  to  forego  his  love  for 
the  Tanist's  daughter,  or  forfeit  the  friend- 
ship of  his  father.  His  choice  was  soon 
made ;  despising  the  dishonourable  means 
by  which  he  had  been  surreptitiously 
withdrawn  from  (ilcndalough,  he  hastily 
(piitted  the  city  the  next  morning,  and 
(luicklv  regained  the  country  of  the 
O'Toole's.  The  war  cry  was  instantly 
raised  ;  the  hill  resounded  with  hostile 
music  ;  and,  when  the  citizens  came  out 
a  hosting,  as  they  called  it,  they  expe- 
rienced a  reception  very  ditlcrent  from 
that  which  they  met  from  the  O'iMore's 
of  Lcix.  The  successful  Irish  pursued 
them  to  the  Damegate ;  and,  after  a 
vigorous  assault,  carried  the  city  by 
storm.  Convinced  of  their  error,  the 
citizens  renewed  the  treaty,  paid  addi- 
tional Black IMail,  and  gave  new  hostages. 

In  the  mean  time  Horgiva  had  not 
been  discovered.  '  (live  me  twenty  of 
these  brave  fellows  for  companions,'  said 
le  Decer,  *  and  I'll  pledge  myself  to 
restore  the  maiden  to  her  friends.' 

*  The  Saxon  speaks  boldly,'  said 
IM'Tuhill,  '  and  well  deserves  our  conti- 
dence.     Let  it  be  as  he  desires.' 

Armed  with  the  Irish  lance  and  the 
battle  axe,  le  Decor  and  his  comuauions 


set  forward  ;  and,  after  two  days'  search, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  come  up  with 
the  fugitives.  Al'Balthor  made  a  des- 
perate resistance,  but  was  ultimately 
overpowered.  H<!  could  give,  however, 
no  account  of  Dorgiva ;  i»eing  left,  he 
said,  in  the  care  of  one  of  his  followers 
on  the  night  of  the  abduction,  she  was 
rescued  from  him,  but  by  whom  he  was 
quite  ignorant.  Le  Decer  thought  this 
unsatisfactory,  and  accordingly  carried 
the  outlaw  a  prisoner  to  (.ilendalough. 
Here  lie  repeated  the  same  story,  but 
with  equal  success,  and  the  Brehon  was 
about  to  condemn  him  to  die — a  punish- 
ment reserved  solely  for  the  violator  of 
woman's  honour — when  Dorgiva  made 
her  appearance.  She  had  been  fortu- 
nately rescued  by  a  party  of  the  U'Birns, 
who  heard  her  shriek  as  they  passetl, 
and  who  now  restored  her  to  her  friends. 
This  completely  altercfl  the  nature  of 
JM'Balthor's  otl'once.  The  Brehon  re- 
paired to  the  mote,  a  place  of  eminence  ; 
the  people  stood  in  a  circle  around,  and 
the  accusation  was  heard.  The  law  allow- 
ed only  a  mulct,  and  the  robber  was  on 
the  point  of  being  discharged  on  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  cows,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Ardriagh  himself  that, 
being  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  Saxons, 
the  prisoner  ought  to  be  transmitted  to 
Dublin,  there  to  experience  the  mercy 
of  the  linglish  laws.  This  advice  was  in- 
stantly acted  upon  ;  and  the  chronicle  of 
the  day  says,  *  This  year,  \30S,  William 
JM'Balthor,  alias  M 'Walter,  a  great  rob- 
ber and  incendiary,  was  condei-ined  by 
the  lord  justice  Wogan,  and  was  drawn 
at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  gallows,  and  there 
executed.' 

Robert  le  Decer,  having  given  mortal 
otlence  to  the  citizens,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  Irish  ; 
and,  on  his  marriage  with  Dorgiva,  w  hich 
soon  after  took  place,  assumed  the  name 
of  O'Toole.*  Tlie  rude  ballads  of  the 
times  are  tilled  Avith  eulogies  upon  his 
heroism  and  virtue.  His  father  mourn- 
ed his  loss,  but  refused  to  see  him. 
Childless,  as  he  regarded  himself>  he 
spent  his  fortune  in  public  works ;  and 
citv  records  make  honourable  mention 
of  his  name. 


*  In  Pembridge's  ann:ils  we  find  that  Fierce  de  Gavestoa,  the  king's  favourite,  being  made 
lord  lieiiteniuit,  nfter  I'.is  hauisliment  from  Kngland  det'enied  the  O'l'oole's;  and,  having' 
sfowi'ird  tlie  pass  between  Keiviu  Castle  and  Gleudaloiigh,  made  his  olieiiag  at  the  shriue  of 
St.  Keivin. 
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The  publication  of  this  book  has  been  pr«cftd- 
ed  by  a  long  and  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Periodicals  in  the  interest  of  the  publisher 
were  supplied  with  extracts,  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  read- 
ing; public  ;  but  these  extracts  have  done  much 
Jiarm  and  no  good.  They  have  exposed  wliat 
are  reallv  tiie  worst  parts  (,f  the  book  ;  thev 
have  sickened  the  public,  aud  they  have  in- 
jured the  autlior.  The  latter  is  more  particu- 
larly obvious,  because  a  man's  book  siiould  be 
judged  of  by  the  whole  of  it ;  tlie  good  then 
balances  the  bad,  (for  thine  is  good  and  bad 
in  all  books,)  and  the  reader  or  the  criti6 
makes  as  fair  an  estimate  as  he  can  of  the  jire- 
ponderating  qualities  :  so  that  the  author's  e.T- 
cellencies  are  heard  in  mitigation  of  his  of- 
fences, or  are  allowed  to  outweigh  them.  If 
JMr.  Hunt's  book  be  taken  in  this  way,  there 
is  a  great  deal  which  is  clever,  and  interesting, 
and  creditable  to  him.  If  it  were  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  flie  extracts  which  have 
been  published — and  this,  we  repeat,  would  be 
most  unjust— he  could  appear  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  most  malignant  coxcomb  — the 
treacherous  exposer  aud  exaggerator  of  a 
friend's  most  mimite  defects — the  vain  trum- 
peter of  his  own  praise— and  tlie  ungrateful 
calumniator  of  the  fame  of  a  dead  rami,  from 
whom,  when  living,  he  had  received  many  sub- 
stantial favours  and  kindnesses.  Mr.  Hunt 
is  not  such  a  person,  nor  is  his  book  such  a 
book  as  the  extracts  have  seemed  to  describe. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that, 
although  Lord  l?yron's  name  gives  the  tide  to 
the  book,  this  is  a  mere  device  of  Mr.  Col- 
burn's  to  make  his  book  sell.  All  that  relates 
to  Lord  Bvron  does  not  occupy  much  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  hook,  and  that  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  worst  part  of  it.  Mr.  Hunt 
knew  very  little  of  Lord  Byron  before  lie 
went  to  Italy  :  the  most  distant  kind  of  jiolite 
acquaintance  existed  between  them,  as  Lord 
Byron's  letters  to  him  distincth'  show.  Cir- 
cumstances having  rendei-ed  it  advisable  that 
Mr.  Hunt  should  go  to  Italy,  his  friend,  ]\Ir. 
Shelley,  made  an  arrangement  with  Lord 
Byron  for  their  publishing  '  The  Liberal ' 
together.  Mr.  Shelley  was,  unha])pily,  lost 
at  sea  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Hunt  landed  — 
the  link  which  connected  him  with  Lord 
Byron  was  broken — such  intimacy  as  had 
been  between  them  cooled— jNIr.  Hunt  thought 
he  was  ill-treated,  and  he  has  told  the  world 
so,  without,  however,  giving  any  very  good 
reasons  for  the  assertion.  To  indiflerent  j)er- 
sons  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  did  not  agree. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  two  men  less 
fitted  for  friendly  intercourse,  because  no 
men  could  be  more  wholly  dissimilar  in  taste 
and  feeling.     J\Ir.  Hunt's  manners  are,  with- 


out Lis  being  aware  of  the  fact,  enough  tj 
take  the  skin  oil"  a  man  who  lives  in  that  sort 
of  society  (no  matter  whether  he  likes  to  call 
it  good  or  bad)  in  which  assumption  of  any 
kind  is  wlioUy  intolerable.  His  habits,  which 
had  grown  in  the  recluse  life  he  led,  must  liave 
been  frequently  disagreeable,  even  ridiculous, 
to  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  as  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  frankest  of  God's  creatures,  he  probably 
told  Mr.  Hunt  so.  The  consequence  was  mu- 
tual dislike,  which  neither  party  took  any 
pains  to  conceal  from  the  other.  They  parted 
— Lord  Byron  to  go  to  Greece  and  die  ;  and 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  to  write  an 
account  of  his  (juoiiitam  friend. 

This  account,  if  it  is  meant  to  describe,  for 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  Lord 
Byron  such  as  he  was,  is  extremely  unfair  and 
unsatisfactory.  All  the  little  human  I'railties 
which  the  bard  was  guilty  of  are  noted  with 
unkind  and  ungenerous  punctuality — no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  charge  him  with  any  but 
])et(y  weaknesses  and  indiscretions,  unless, 
indeed,  avarice  be  a  crime  of  blacker  dye  — 
and  yet  the  chronicler  has  not  felt  liimself 
bound  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  j)icture. 
He  paints  Lord  Bvron  as  an  idler  and  a 
lounger  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  a"s  de- 
voting his  nights  to  Dor.  Juan  and  gin-and- 
water.  Now  this  cannot  be  true,  because  Don 
Juan  could  no  more  be  written  without  study, 
and  reading,  and  greater  ajtplication  than  Mr. 
Hunt  mentions,  than  it  could  be  written  with- 
out pens,  ink,  and  ].aper.  Therefore  Mr. 
Hunt  must  either  have  wilfully  misrepresented 
facts,  (which  we  don't  think  he  meant  to  do) 
or  he  must  have  known  very  little  of  Lord 
Byron's  whereabouts — and  this,  altbouglj  he 
lived  in  the  same  house  witli  him,  we  take  to 
be  extremely  ]U'obable.  ^Vith  respect  to  tlie 
charge  of  avarice,  liis  behaviour  in  the  Greek 
business  is  too  convincing  a  proof  to  be  giun- 
sayed  by  the  petty  malignity  with  which  Mr. 
Hunt  whispers  that  tne  10,000/.  he  gave  was 
only  4,000/.  after  alii  It  is  mighty  easy  to  bo 
generous  with  the  money  of  other  folks  ;  '  the 
largest  and  best  shoe-ties,'  says  the  German 
proverb,  '  are  those  which  you  cut  out  of 
another  man's  leather.'  ^Ve  think,  too,  but 
we  are,  possibly,  Imm-drum,  matter-of-fact 
people,  that  tlie  money  winch  Lord  Byron 
gave  to  ]\Ir.  Hunt,  upon  his  own  showing, 
(and  we  would  not  otherwise  allude  to  it,) 
proves  that  he  was  not  quite  an  avaricious 
man.  People's  notions  dilFer  ;  and,  although 
we  scorn  to  shelter  ourselves  under  a  majority 
in  the  wrong,  we  are  satisfied,  by  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  world,  we  are  right  when  we  say 
that  Mr.  Hunt  has  himself  disproved  the  just- 
ness of  the  opinions  he  expresses  in  this  re- 
spect. 


*   By   Leigh  Hunt,  Esq.     London,  lf!'28.     Colburn. 
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There  is  one  good  tiling  in  Mr.  Hunt's  la- 
bours— he  has  collected  materials  which,  when 
they  shall  have  been  properly  winnowed,  will 
furnish  materials  for  that  life  of  Lord  liyron 
w'hich  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  literary  world. 
He  cuts  up,  as  it  deserves,  the  miserable  trash 
published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Life, 
Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times,  of  Lord 
Byron,'  by  a  military  gentleman  in  the  Greek 
service,  and  shows  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  that  publication  in  their  true  colours. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  that  JMr.  Hunt 
has  done  Lord  Byron  great  iniustice  and  him- 
self great  wrong,  because  he  has  proved  that 
he  has  not  good  sense  or  good  nature  enough 
to  forgive  offences  which  could  only  have  been 
slight,  which  were  nothing  but  personal,  and 
which  less  than  the  death  of  their  author 
might  have  taught  him  to  forget. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  account  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  Lord 
Byron,  on  their  first  acquaintance  : 

'  The  first  time  I  saw  Lord  ]5yron,  he  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Leander,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  prize-fighter.  It 
w-as  in  the  River  Thames,  before  he  went  to 
Greece.  I  had  been  bathing,  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  floating-machine  adjusting  mv 
clothes,  when  1  noticed  a  respectable-looking 
manly  person,  who  was  eyeing  something  at 
a  distance.  This  was  Mr.  Jackson  waiting 
for  his  pupil.  The  latter  was  swimming  with 
somebody  for  a  wager.  I  forget  what  his 
Chiron  said  of  him  ;  but  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
praise.  I  saw  nothing  in  Lord  Byron  at  that 
time,  but  a  young  man  who,  like  myself,  had 
written  a  bad  volume  of  poems  ;  and  though  I 
had  a  sympathy  with  him  on  this  account,  and 
had  more  respect  for  liis  rank  than  I  was  will- 
ing to  suppose,  my  symj)athy  was  not  an 
agreeable  one ;  so,  contenting  myself  with 
seeing  his  lordshiji's  head  bob  up  and  down  in 
the  water,  like  a  buoy,  I  came  away. 

'  Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  pleased  to  re- 
gi'et  that  I  had  not  stayed.  He  told  me,  tliat 
the  sight  of  my  volume  at  Harrow  had  been 
one  of  his  incentives  to  write  verses,  and  that 
he  had  had  the  same  passion  for  friendsliip 
that  I  had  displayed  in  it.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, he  quoted  some  of  the  lines,  and  would 
not  hear  me  speak  ill  of  them.  This  was  when 
I  was  in  prison,  where  I  first  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  his  lordship.  His  har- 
binger was  Moore.  INIoore  told  me,  that  be- 
sides liking  my  politics,  he  liked  "  The  Feast 
of  the  Poets,"  and  would  be  glad  to  make  my 
acquaintance.  1  said  1  felt  myself  highly 
flattered,  and  should  be  proud  to  entertain  his 
lordship  as  well  as  a  poor  patriot  coidd.  He 
was  accordingly  invited  to  dinner.  His 
friend  only  stipulated,  that  there  should  be 
"plenty  of  fish  and  vegetables  for  the  noble 
bard,"  his  lordship  at  that  time  being  Brah- 
minical  in  his  eating.  He  came,  and  we 
passed  a  veiy  pleasant  afternoon,  talking  of 


books,  and  school,  and  the  Kevereiid  Mr. 
Bowles ;  of  the  pastoral  innocence  of  whose 
conversation  some  anecdotes  were  related  that 
would  have  much  edified  the  spirit  of  Pope 
had  it  been  in  the  room. 

'  I  saw  nothing  at  first  but  single-hearted 
and  agreeable  qualities  in  Lord  Byron.     My 
wife,  with  the  quicker  eyes  of  a  woman,  was 
inclined  to  doubt  them.     Visiting  me  one  day, 
when  1  had  a  friend  with  me,  he  seemed  un- 
easy, and  asked,  without  ceremony,  when  lie 
sliould  find  me  alone.     My  friend,  who  was  a 
man  of  taste  and  spirit,  and  the  last  in  the 
world  to  intrude   his   acquaintance,   was   not 
bound  to  go  away  because  another  jjerson  had 
oome  in  ;  and  besides,  he  naturally  felt  anxious 
to  look  at  so  interesting  a  visitor  ;  Mhich  was 
paying    the    latter  a   compliment.     But    his 
lordship's  will  was  disturbed,  and  he  vented 
his  spleen  accordingly.     I  took  it  at  the  time 
for  a  piece  of  simplicity,  blinded  perliaps  by 
the  flattery  insinuated  towards  myself;  but  my 
•H'ife  was  right.     Lord  Byron's  nature,   from 
the  first,  contained  that  mixture  of  disagree- 
able with  pleasanter  qualities,  which  I   liad 
afterwards  but  too  much  occasion  to  recognise. 
He  subsequently  called  on  me  in  the  prison 
several  times,  and  used  to  bring  books  for  my 
Story  of  Rimini,  which  1  was  then  writing. 
Ife  would  not  let  the  footman  bring  them  in. 
He  would  enter  with  a  couple  of  ijuartos  un- 
der his  arm  ;  and  give  you  to  understand  ( as 
I   thought)  that  he  was  prouder  of  being  a 
friend  and  a  man  of  letters,  than  a  lord.     It 
was  thus  that  by  flattering  one's  vanity,  he 
persuaded  us  of  his  own  freedom  from  it ;  for 
he  could  see  very  well  at  that  time,  tliat  1  had 
more  value  for  lords   than   I  supposed.     He 
was  a  warm  politician,  and  thought  himself 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     His  failure  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords  is  well  known.     He  was 
very  candid    about    it ;    said  he   was    nmcli 
frigiitened,   and  should  never  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  that  way.     Lords  of  all  parties  came 
about  him,  and  consoled  him  ;  he  particularly 
mentioned  Lord  Sidmouth  as  being  unaffect- 
edly kind.     AVhen  1  left  prison  I  was  too  ill 
to   return    his  visits.     He   ]iressed  nie   very 
much  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him  ;  but  ill- 
ness,  and  the  dread  of  committing  my  critical 
independence,  alike  prevented  me.     His  lord- 
ship was  one  of  a  management  that  governed 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  that  time,  and  that 
made   a    sad  business   of  their  direction,  as 
amateur  mariagers  have  always  done.     He  got 
nothing  by  it  but  petty  vexations,  and  a  good 
deal  of  scandal. 

'  I  was  then  living  at  Paddington.  I  had  a 
study  looking  over  the  fields  towards  West- 
bourne  Green  ;  which  I  mention  because,  be- 
sides the  pleasure  I  took  in  it  after  my  prison, 
and  the  gratitude  I  o'.v'e  to  a  fair  cousin,  who 
saved  me  from  being  burnt  there  one  fine 
morning,  I  received  visits  in  it  from  two  per- 
sons of  a  remarkable  discrepancy  of  cliaractet 
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— ^Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  WordsworUi.  Of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  I  speak  hereafter.  Lord 
Byron,  I  thought,  took  a  pleasure  in  it,  as 
contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  his  great 
house.  He  had  too  much  reason  to  do  so. 
His  domestic  troubles  were  then  about  to  be- 
come public.  His  appearance  at  that  time 
was  the  finest  I  ever  saw  it,  a  great  deal  finer 
tlian  it  was  afterwards,  wlien  he  was  abroad. 
He  was  fatter  than  before  his  marriage,  but 
only  just  enough  so  to  complete  the  manliness 
of  his  person ;  and  tlie  turn  of  his  head  and 
countenance  had  a  spirit  and  elevation  in  it, 
which,  though  not  unmixed  with  disquiet, 
^ave  him  altogether  a  nobler  look  than  1  ever 
knew  him  to  have  before  or  since.  His  dress, 
which  was  black,  with  white  trowsers,  and 
which  he  wore  buttoned  close  over  the  body, 
completed  the  succinctness  and  gentleman- 
liness  of  his  appearance.  I  remember  one 
day,  as  he  stood  looking-  out  of  the  window, 
he  resembled,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  portrait 
of  him  by  Phillips,  by  far  the  best  that  has 
appeared  ;  I  mean  the  l)est  of  him  at  his  best 
time  of  life,  and  die  most  like  him  in  features 
«3  well  as  expression.  He  sat  one  morning  so 
long,  that  Lady  Byron  sent  up  twice  to  let 
him  know  she  was  waiting.  Lady  Byron 
used  to  go  on  in  the  carriage  to  Henderson's 
nursery-gTound  to  get  flowers.  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  her,  nor  ever  saw  her  but 
once,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
door.  I  tliought  she  had  a  pretty  earnest 
look,  vnth  her  "  pippin  "  face  ;  an  epithet  bv 
which  she  playfully  designated  herself.' 

Mr.  Hunt  met  Lord  Bj-rou  in  Italy  under 
rather  novel  circumstances. 

'  In  a  day  ov  two  1  went  to  see  the  noble 
l>ard,  who  was  in  what  the  Italians  call  vil- 
leggiatura  at  Monte-Nero  ;  tjiat  is  to  say,  en- 
joying a  country-house  for  the  season.  I 
there  met  with  a  singular  adventure,  which 
seemed  to  make  me  free  of  Italy  and  stilettos, 
before  I  had  well  set  foot  in  the  country.  The 
day  was  very  hot ;  the  road  to  Monte-Nero 
was  very  hot,  through  dusty  suburbs  ;  and, 
when  I  got  there,  I  found  the  hottest-looking 
house  I  ever  saw.  Not  content  with  having 
a  red  wash  over  it,  the  red  was  tlie  most  un- 
seasonable of  all  reds,  a  salmon  colour.  Think 
of  this,  flaring  over  the  country  in  a  hot 
Italian  sun  ! 

'  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  heats  was 
within.  Upon  seeing  Lord  Byron,  I  hardly 
knew  him,  he  was  gTown  so  fat ;  and  he  was 
longer  in  recognising  me,  I  had  grown  so 
thin.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  nankin 
jacket  and  white  trowsers,  his  neckcloth  open, 
and  his  hair  in  thin  ringlets  about  his  throat ; 
altogether  presenting  a  very  diflferent  aspect 
from  the  compact,  energetic,  and  curly-headed 
person,  whom  I  had  known  in  England. 

'  He  took  me  into  an  inner-room,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a  young  lady  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.     Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  lit 
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up,  and  lier  hair  (which  she  wore  in  that 
fashion)  looking  as  if  it  streamed  in  disorder. 
I'his  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  wife 
of  the  Cavaliere  Guiccioli,  since  known  as 
Madame,  or  the  Countess,  Guiccioli, — all  the 
cliildren  of  persons  of  that  rank  in  Italy 
bearing  the  title  of  their  parents.  The  Conte 
Pietro,  her  brother,  came  in  presently,  also  in 
a  state  of  agitation,  and  having  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  I  then  learned,  that  a  quarrel  having 
taken  place  among  the  servants,  the  young 
count  had  interfered,  and  been  stabbed.  He 
was  very  angry  ;  JMadame  Guiccioli  was  more 
so,  and  would  not  hear  of  the  charitable  com- 
ments of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  for  making 
light  of  the  matter.  Indeed  there  was  a  look 
in  tlie  business  a  little  formidable  ;  for,  though 
tlie  stab  was  not  much,  tjie  infiicter  of  it 
threatened  more,  and  was  at  that  minute  keep- 
ing watch  under  the  portico  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  assaulting  the  first  person  that 
issued  forth.  I  looked  out  of  a  window,  and 
met  his  eye  glaring  upward,  like  a  tiger. 
The  fellow  had  a  red  cap  on,  like  a  sans- 
culotte, and  a  most  sinister  aspect,  dreary  and 
meagre,  a  proper  caitift".  Tims,  it  appeared, 
the  house  was  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  interior  all  kept  in 
a  state  of  impossibility  by  a  rascally  foot- 
man.' 

Lord  BjTon's  habits  while  in  Italy  are  tlius 
described: 

'  Lord  Byron,  who  used  to  sit  up  at  night, 
writing  Don  Juan  (which  he  did  under  the 
influence  of  gin  and  water),  rose  late  in  the 
morning.  He  breakfasted;  read;  1  unged 
about,  singing  an  air,  generally  out  of  Rossini, 
and  in  a  swaggering  style,  though  in  a  voice 
at  once  small  and  veiled;  then  took  a  bath, 
and  was  dressed  ;  and  coming  down  stairs, 
was  heard,  still  singing,  in  the  court-}-ard,  out 
of  which  the  garden  ascended  at  tlie  back  of 
the  house.  The  servants  at  the  same  time 
brought  out  two  or  three  chairs.  jNIy  study, 
a  little  room  in  a  corner,  witli  an  orange-tree 
peeping  in  at  the  \  indow,  looked  upon  tliis 
court-vard.  I  was  generally  at  my  writing 
when  he  came  down,  and  either  acknowledged 
his  presence  by  getting  up  and  saying  some- 
thing from  the  window,  or  he  called  out 
"  Leontius !"  and  came  halting  up  to  the 
%vindow  with  some  joke,  or  other  challenge  to 
conversation.  (Readers  of  good  sense  will 
do  me  tlie  justice  of  discerning  where  any 
thing  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  objection,  and 
where  it  is  only  brought  in  as  reipiisite  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture.)  His  dress,  as  at  Monte- 
Nero,  was  a  nankin  jacket,  with  white  waist- 
coat and  trowsers,  and  a  caj),  either  velvet  or 
linen,  witli  a  shade  to  it.  In  his  hand  was  a 
tobacco-box,  from  which  he  helped  himself 
like  unto  a  shipman,  but  for  a  diflerent  pur- 
pose ;  his  object  being  to  restrain  the  pingui- 
fying  impulses  of  hunger.  Perhaps  also  he 
thouaht  it  ffood  for  the  teeth.' 
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Accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  Byron  was 
not  free  from  superstition. 

'  He  believed  in  the  ill-luck  of  Fridays, 
and  was  seriously  disconcerted  if  any  thing 
was  to  be  done  on  that  frightful  day  of  the 
week.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  would  have 
startled  at  crows,  while  he  made  a  jest  of 
augurs.  He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  somebody's 
meeting  him,  while  in  Italy,  in  St.  James's- 
street.  The  least  and  most  childish  supersti- 
tions, it  is  true,  find  subtle  corners  of  war- 
rant in  the  greatest  minds  ;  but  as  tlie  highest 
pictures  in  Lord  BjTon's  poetry  were  imita- 
tions, so  in  the  smallest  of  his  personal  super- 
stitions, he  was  maintained  by  something  not 
his  own.  His  turn  of  mind  was  maternal 
egotism,  and  some  remarkable  instances  had 
given  it  a  compulsory  twist  the  other  way  ; 
but  it  never  grew  kindly  or  loftier  in  that 
quarter.  Hence  his  taking  refuge  from  uneasy 
tlioughts,  in  sarcasm,  and  trifling,  and  noto- 
riety. What  there  is  of  a  good-natured  phi- 
losophy in  '  Don  Juan,'  was  not  foreign  to 
his  wishes  ;  but  it  was  the  common-place  of 
the  age,  repeated  with  an  air  of  discovery,  by 
tlie  noble  lord,  and  as  ready  to  be  thrown  in 
the  teeth  of  those  from  whom  he  took  it,  pro- 
vided any  body  lauglied  at  them. 

'  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  there 
was  madness  in  his  composition.  He  him- 
self talked  sometimes  as  if  he  feared  it  would 
come  upon  him.  It  was  difficult,  in  his  most 
serious  moments,  to  separate  what  he  spoke 
out  of  conviction,  and  what  he  said  for  effect. 
In  moments  of  ill-health,  especially  when 
jaded  and  overwrought  by  the  united  effects 
of  composition,  and  drinking,  and  sitting  up, 
he  might  have  nervous  misgivings  to  that 
effect ;  as  more  people  perhaps  are  accustomed 
to  have,  than  choose  to  talk  about  it.  But  I 
never  saw  any  thing  more  mad  in  his  conduct, 
than  what  I  have  just  been  speaking  of ;  and 
there  was  enough  in  the  nature  of  his  position 
to  account  for  extravagances  in  him,  that 
would  not  have  attained  to  that  head  under 
other  circumstances.  If  every  extravagance  of 
which  men  are  guilty,  were  to  be  pronoiniced 
madness,  the  world  would  be  nothing  but  the 
Bedlam  which  some  have  called  it ;  and  then 
the  greatest  madness  of  all  would  be  the  great- 
est rationality ;  which,  according  to  others,  it  is.' 

In  other  parts  of  his  work  Mr.  Hunt  appears  to 
greater  advantage.  He  is  a  bitter  and  unjust 
censurer,  but  he  is  also  warm  in  his  praise  ; 
and,  if  he  hates  his  enemies — a  quality  for 
which  we  should  like  him  the  better,  if  he 
had  cause  enough — he  loves  his  friends  as 
warmly  as  heart  can  wish.  His  treatment  of 
Lord  Byron  disgusts  us ;  but  the  justice  he 
has  done  to  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  if  it  does 
not  reconcile  us  to  his  faults,  at  least  gives  us 
an  opportunity,  which  we  readily  seize,  of 
expressing  our  approbation.  From  this  part 
o^  the  work  we  make  the  following  extracts  — 
the  first  respects  Mr.  Shellej'-. 


'  Mr.  Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  Hfs  figure  was  tall  and  slight, 
and  his  constitiuion  consumptive.  He  waa 
subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which 
would  sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the 
ground  till  they  were  over  ;  but  he  had  always 
a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about  him  when 
his  paugs  allowed  him  to  speak.  On  this 
organization,  as  well  as  in  some  other  re- 
spects, he  resembled  the  German  poet,  Schiller. 
Thougli  well  turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent 
a  little,  owing  to  premature  thought  and 
trouble.  The  same  cause  had  touched  his 
hair  with  grey  ;  and,  though  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  exercise  gave  him  a  remark- 
able degree  of  strength,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
he  could  have  lived  many  years.  He  used  to 
say,  that  he  had  lived  three  times  as  long  as 
the  calendar  gave  out ;  which  he  would  prove, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  by  some  remarks 
on  time 

Tlial  would  liave  puzzled  that  stout  stagyrite. 

'  Like  the  stagyrite's,  his  voice  was  high  and 
weak.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  animated 
with  a  dart  of  wildness  in  them  ;  his  face 
small,  but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  mouth 
and  chin,  the  turn  of  which  was  very  sensitive 
and  graceful.  His  complexion  was  naturally 
fair  and  delicate,  with  a  colour  in  the  cheeks. 
He  had  brown  hair,  which,  though  tinged  with 
grey,  suimounted  his  face  well,  being  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  tending  to  a  curl.  His 
side  face,  upon  the  whole,  was  deficient  in 
strength,  and  his  features  would  not  have  told 
well  in  a  bust ;  but,  when  fronting,  and  look- 
ing at  you,  his  aspect  had  a  certain  seraphical 
character,  that  would  have  suited  a  portrait 
of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  angel  whom  INIilton 
describes  holding  a  reed  "  tipped  with  fire." 
Nor  would  the  most  religious  mind,  had  it 
known  him,  have  objected  to  the  comparison  ; 
for,  with  all  his  scepticism,  Mr.  Shelley's  dis- 
position may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  any 
thing  but  irreligious.  A  person  of  nmch  emi- 
nence for  piety  in  our  times  has  well  observed, 
that  the  greatest  want  of  religious  feeling  is 
not  to  be  found  among  the  greatest  infidels, 
but  among  those  who  never  think  of  religion 
but  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  leading  feature 
of  Mr.  Shelley's  character  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  natural  piety.  He  was  pious  towards 
nature,  towards  his  friends,  towards  the  whole 
human  race,  towards  the  meanest  insect  of  the 
forest.'  *  »  *  * 

•  Mr.  Slielley  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  Bart,  of  Castle-Goring,  in 
Sussex  ;  and  was  born  at  Field-Place,  in  that 
county,  the  4th  of  August,  1792.' 

'J'he  indications  of  a  striking  and  powerful, 
but  eccentric,  mind  in  his  boylwod  brought 
upon  Mr.  Shelley  all  the  consequences  by 
which  mis-judging  people  try  to  check  and 
damp  instead  of  convincing  and  eradicating 
erroneous  notions.  He  was  removed  from 
Eton — expelled  from    O.xford.      At  eighteen 
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years  old  he  made  an  ill-assorted  marriage, 
which  ended  in  a  separation  after  two  cliildren 
had  been  born,  and  the  misery  of  which  was 
consummated  by  the  suicide  of  his  wife.  Here 
we  resume  the  extracts  : 

'  On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  Mr, 
Shelley  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Godwin; 
and  resided  at  Great  Marlow.  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  he  was  a  blessing  to  tlie  poor. 
His  charity,  though  liberal,  was  not  weak.  He 
inquired  personally  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  petitioners  ;  visited  the  sick  in  their  beds 
(for  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  hospitals  on 
purpose  to  be  able  to  practise  on  occasion)  ; 
and  kept  a  regular  list  of  industrious  jioor, 
whom  he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make 
up  their  accounts.  At  Marlow  he  wrote  the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam."  "  Queen  JNIab"  was  an 
earlier  production,  written  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  when  he  married  ;  and  it 
was  never  published  with  his  consent.  He 
regretted  the  publication  when  it  did  take 
place  some  years  afterwards,  and  stated  as 
nmch  in  the  newspapers,  considering  it  a  crude 
performance,  and  as  not  suthciently  entering 
into  the  important  (lueslions  it  handled.  Vet 
upon  the  strength  of  this  young  and  unpub- 
lished work,  he  was  deprived  of  his  two 
children. 

'  The  reader  perhaps  is  not  aware,  that  in 
this  country  of  England,  where  the   domestic 
institutions  are  boasted  of  as  so  perfect,  and 
are  apt  to   be  felt  as  so  melancholy, — where 
freedom  of  opinion  is  so  much  cried  up,  and 
the  tribunals  take  so  much  pains    to  put   it 
down, — where    writers    and    jjhilosophers    in 
short,   and  what  may  be  called  the  unconsti- 
tutfed    authorities,    have    done    so    much   for 
all    the  world,    and    the    constituted   autho- 
rities,   particularly    tlie  lawyers,    have   done 
so    little    for    any    body    but    themselves, — 
the   reader   is    perhips  not    aware,    tliat   in 
this    extraordinary  country,  any    man's    chil- 
dren may  be  taken  fronr  him  to-morrow,  who 
liolds  a  ditl'ereut  opinion  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor iu  faith  and  morals.     Hume's,  if  lie  had 
any,  might  have  been  taken.     Gibbon's  might 
have  been  taken.     The  virtuous  Condorcet,  if 
he    had    been  an    Englishman   and   a  father, 
would  have  stood  no  chance.     Plato,  for  his 
lle])ublic,   would   have   stood    as    little ;    and 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  might  have  been 
torn   from   the   arms   of  her  adopted    father 
JMontaigne,  convicted   beyond  redemption  of 
seeing  farther   than  the  walls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     That  such    things   are  not  done 
often,   we    believe :    that   they   may   be  done 
oftener  than  people  suspect,  we  must  unfortu- 
nately  believe  also  ;  for  they  are  transacted 
with  closed  doors,   and   the   details  are  for- 
bidden  to  transpire.     Mr.  Shelley  was  con- 
victed of   holdnig   the   unpublished    opinions, 
which  his  public  teachers  at  the  University 
Lad  not  thought  fit  to  reason  him  out  of.     He 
was  also  charged   with  not   bting  of  the  re- 


ceived opinions  with  regard  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  se.tes  ;  and  his  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  were  taken  from  him.  The  persons  who 
succeeded  in  bereaving  him,  did  not  succeed 
in  their  application  to  have  the  children  put 
under  their  own  management.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  care  of  an  old,  and  I  dare 
say,  respectable,  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  have  long  received  all  the  helps 
to  sincerity  and  perfection,  which  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  has  pointed  out  in  his  remarks  on  that 
establishment.  The  rest  depends  on  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  their  understandings,  and  what 
reflections  they  may  make  when  they  compare 
their  father's  practical  Christianity  with  the 
theories  they  will  see  contradicted  all  round 
them.  'I'he  circumstance  deeply  affected  Mr. 
Shelley  :  so  much  so,  that  he  never  afterwards 
dared  to  trust  himself  with  mentioning  his 
children  to  the  friend  who  stood  at  his  side 
throughout  the  business,  and  who  was  the 
dearest  friend  that  he  had.'  *  * 

'  From  Marlow,  Mr.  Shelley  went  with  his 
wife    and   a  new  family   to    Italy,   where  ho 
lived  in  his  usual  quiet  and  retired  manner. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with   Lord  Byron 
during  a  former  visit  to  the  Continent ;  and 
the  acquaintance  was  now  renewed.     He  visit- 
ed his  lordship   at  Venice;  hut  it  was  only 
latterly  that  he  saw  much  of  him,  when  they 
both  lived  at  Pisa.     He  had  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  his  lordship's  genius  ;  but  they  dif- 
fered,  as  might  be  expected,  on  many  other 
points.     Lord  Byron  thought  his  philosophy 
too    spiritual    and    romantic.       Mr.    Shelley 
thought  his  lordship's  too  material  and  de- 
spairing.    The  noble  lord  often  expresssedthe 
highest  opinion  of  his  companion's  virtues,  and 
of  his  freedom  from  selfishness.     An  account 
has  been  published  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in 
which  JMr.  Shelley  is  described  as  behaving 
with  want  of  courage.     To  those  who  knew 
him,    it    is   unnicessary   to   repeat,    that   tho 
whole  account  is  a  fabrication,   voyage    and 
all.     Lord  Byron  and  he  never  were  in  Sicily, 
nor  ever  sailed  tOKecher,  excej)t  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.      IMr.    Shelley's    bravery  was  re- 
markable,  and  was  the  ultimate  ruin  of  him. 
In  a  scuffle  that  took  plate  on  horseback,  in 
the  streets  of  Pisa,  with  a  hot-headed  dragoon, 
he  behaved  with  a  courage  so  distinguished, 
and  with  so  much  thought  for  every  body  but 
himself,    that  Lord   Byron     wondered    upon 
what   principle  a  man  could   be  induced   to 
prefer  any  other  person's  life  in  that  manner, 
before  his  own.     The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  be  found  in  their  different  views   of 
human  nature.     J\Ir.  Shelley  would  have  lost 
his  life  with  pleasure  to  set  an  example  of  dis- 
interestedness ;  Lord  Byron  could  do  striking 
public    things — Gretce,    and    an    admiring 
public,   still   re-echo  them.     But    the   course 
of  his  lordship's  studies  had  led  him   to  re- 
quire that  they  sheuld  be  mixed  up  with  other 
stimulants. 
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'  A  very  melanclioly  period  of  my  narrative 
is  now  arrived.  In  June,  18'2'2,  I  arrived  in 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  to  set 
up  a  work  with  my  friend  and  Lord  Byron. 
Mr.  Shelley  was  passing  the  summer  season  at 
a  house  he  had  taken  for  that  purpose  on  the 
gulf  of  Lerici.  He  wrote  to  me  at  Genoa,  to 
say  that  he  hoped  "  the  waves  would  never 
part  us  again  ;"  and,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival 
at  Leghorn,  came  thither,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8th  Dragoons, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  came 
to  welcome  his  friend  and  family,  and  see  us 
comfortably  settled  at  Pisa.  He  acconlinqly 
went  with  us  to  that  city  ;  and,  after  remain- 
ing in  it  a  few  days,  took  leave  on  the  nioht 
of  the  7th  of  July,  to  return  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  Lerici,  meaning  to  come  back  to  us 
shortly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  voyagers  were 
missed.  The  afternoon  of  the  8th  had  been 
stormy,  with  violent  squalls  from  south-west. 
A  night  succeeded  broken  up  with  that  tre- 
mendous thunder  and  lightning,  which  appals 
the  stoutest  seamen  in  the  Mediterranean, 
dropping  its  bolts  in  all  directions,  more  like 
melted  brass,  or  liquid  pillars  of  fire,  than  any 
thing  we  conceive  of  lightning  in  our  northern 
climate.  The  suspense  and  anguish  of  their 
friends  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  A  dreadful 
interval  took  place  of  more  than  a  week, 
during  which  every  inquiry  and  every  fond 
Lope  were  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  our  worst  fears  were  confirmed.' 

The  following  apology — we  use  the  word  iu 
its  proper,  not  its  conventional  sense — for  such 
innovations  as  seek  the  good  and  happiness 
of  mankind  and  of  society — concludes  the 
notice  of  JMr.  Shelley,  and  is  applied  to  him. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  the  reformers  and  inno- 
vators of  old,  the  Hanipdens,  the  Miltons, 
and  the  Sydneys,  life  in  this  country,  with  all 
its  cares,  would  not  be  the  convenient  thing 
it  is,  even  for  the  lowest  retainers  of  the 
lowest  establishment.  A  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion will  arise  when  we  think  of  great  spirits 
like  those  contrasted  with  the  mean  ones  that 
venture  to  scorn  iheir  wisdom  and  self-sacri- 
fice ;  but  it  is  swallowed  up  in  what  absorbed 
the  like  emotions  in  their  own  minds — a  sense 
of  the  many.  The  mean  spirit,  if  we  knew 
all,  need  not  be  denied  even  his  laugh.  He 
may  be  too  much  in  want  of  it.  But  the 
greatest  unhappiness  of  the  noble-minded  has 
moments  of  exquisite  relief.  Every  thing  of 
beautiful  and  good  that  exist  has  a  kind  face 
for  him  when  he  turns  to  it,  or  reflects  the 
Lappy  faces  of  others  that  enjoy  it,  if  he 
cannot.  He  can  extiact  consolation  out  of 
discomfiture  itself, — if  the  good  he  sought 
otherwise,  can  come  by  it.  Mr.  Shelley  felt 
the  contumilies  he  underwent  with  great  sen- 
sibility, and  he  expressed  himself  accordingly  ; 
but  I  know  enough  of  his  nature  to  be  certain 
that  be  would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life 
to  ensure  a  good  to  seciety,  even  out  of  the 


most  lasting  misrepresentations  of  his  'bene'- 
volence.  Great  is  the  pleasure  to  me  to  an- 
ticipate the  day  of  justice,  by  putting  an  end 
to  this  evil.  The  friends  whom  he  loved  may 
now  bid  his  brave  and  gentle  sjiirit  repose ; 
for  the  human  beings  whom  he  laboured  for, 
begin  to  knoio  him.' 

Of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Theodore  Hook, 
Mr.  Hunt  speaks  as  follows: — 

'  They  who  know  Mr.  Campbell  only  as 
the  author  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and 
"The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  would  not  suspect 
him  to  be  a  merry  companion,  overflowing 
with  humour  and  anecdote,  and  any  thing  but 
fastidious.  These  Scotch  poets  have  always 
something  in  reserve.  It  is  the  only  point  in 
which  the  major  part  of  them  resemble  their 
countrymen.  The  mistaken  character  which  the 
lady  formed  of  Thomson  from  his  "  Seasons," 
is  well  known.  He  let  part  of  the  secret  out 
in  his  "Castle  of  Indolence;"  and  the  more 
he  let  out,  the  more  honour  it  did  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  cordiality  of  the  poet's  nature, 
though  not  always  to  the  elegance  of  it.  Allan 
Ramsay  knew  his  friends  Gay  and  Somerville 
as  well  in  their  writings,  as  he  did  when  be 
came  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  them  ; 
but  Allan,  who  had  bustled  up  from  a  barber's 
shop  into  a  bookseller's,  was  "  a  cunning 
shaver,"  and  nobody  would  have  guessed  the 
author  of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  to  be 
penurious.  Let  none  suppose  that  any  in- 
sinuation to  that  efl'ect  is  intended  against 
Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
whom  I  could  at  any  time  walk  half-a-dozen 
miles  through  the  snow  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  ;  and  I  could  no  more  do  this  with  a 
penurious  man,  than  I  could  with  a  sulky 
one.  I  know  of  but  one  fault  he  has,  besides 
an  extreme  cautiousness  in  his  writings  ;  and 
that  one  is  national,  a  matter  of  words,  and 
amply  overpaid  by  a  stream  of  conversation, 
lively,  piquant,  and  liberal,  not  the  less  in- 
teresting for  occasionally  betraying  an  inti- 
macy with  pain,  and  for  a  high  and  somewhat 
strained  tone  of  voice,  like  a  man  speaking 
with  suspended  breath,  and  in  the  habit  of 
subduing  his  feelings.  No  man,  I  should  guess, 
leels  more  kindly  towards  his  fellow- creatures, 
or  takes  less  credit  for  it.  W'hen  be  indulges 
in  doubt  and  sarcasm,  and  speaks  contemptu- 
ously of  things  in  general,  he  does  ii;,  partly, 
no  doubt,  out  hf  actual  dissatisfaction,  but 
more  perhaps  than  he  suspects,  out  of  a  fear 
of  being  thought  weak  and  sensitive  ;  which  is 
a  blind  that  the  best  men  very  commonly  prac- 
tise. Mr.  Campbell  professes  to  be  hopeless 
and  sarcastic,  and  takes  pains  all  the  while 
to  set  up  an  university. 

'  When  I  first  saw  this  eminent  person,  he 
gave  me  the  idea  of  a  French  Virgil.  Is'ot 
that  he  is  like  a  Frenchman,  much  less  the 
French  translator  of  Virgil.  I  found  him  as 
handsome,  as  the  Abbe  Delille  is  said  to  have 
been  ugly.     But  he  seemed  to  me  to  embody  a 
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Frenclimau'ri  ideal  notion  of  the  Latin  poet ; 
something  a  Jittle  more  cut  and  dry  tlian  I  had 
looked  for ;  compact  and  elegant,  critical  and 
acute,  with  a  consciousness  of  authorship  upon 
him ;  a  taste  over-anxious  not  to  commit  it- 
self, and  refining  and  diminishing  nature  as  in 
a  drawing-room  mirror.  This  fancy  was 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  conversation,  by 
Lis  expatiating  on  the  greatness  of  Racine.  I 
think  he  had  a  volume  of  the  "  French  Trage- 
dian" in  liis  hand.  His  skull  was  sharply 
cut  and  fine  ;  with  ])lenty,  according  to  the 
phrenologists,  both  of  the  reflective  and  amative 
organs  :  and  his  poetry  will  bear  them  out. 
For  a  lettered  solitude,  and  a  bridal  properly 
got  up,  both  according  to  law  and  luxury, 
commend  us  to  the  lovely  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming."  His  face  and  person  were  ra- 
ther on  a  small  scale  ;  his  features  regular ; 
bis  eye  lively  and  penetrating ;  and  when  lie 
spoke,  dimples  played  about  his  mouth,  which 
aevertheless  had  something  restrained  and 
close  in  it.  Some  gentle  puritan  seemed  to 
have  crossed  the  breed,  and  to  have  left  a 
stamp  on  his  face,  such  as  we  often  see  in  the 
female  Scotch  face  rather  than  the  male. 
But  he  appeared  not  at  all  grateful  for  this  ; 
and  when  his  critiques  and  his  Virgilianism 
were  over,  very  unlike  a  puritan  he  talked ! 
He  seemed  to  spite  his  restrictions ;  and  out 
of  the  natural  largeness  of  his  sympathy  with 
things  hii'h  and  low,  to  break  at  once  out  of 
Delille's  "  Virgil"  into  Cotton's,  Uke  a  boy  let 
loose  from  school.  When  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  now,  [  forget  his  Virgilianisms, 
and  think  only  of  the  delightful  companion, 
the  unaffected  philanthropist,  and  the  creator 
of  a  beauty  worth  all  the  heroines  in  Racine. 

'  Mr.  Campbell  has  tasted  pretty  sharply 
of  the  good  and  ill  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  for  a  book-man  has  beheld 
strange  sights.  He  witnessed  a  battle  in 
Germany  from  the  top  of  a  convent  (on 
which  battle  he  has  written  a  noble  ode ;)  and 
he  saw  the  Frencli  cavalry  enter  a  town, 
wiping  their  bloody  svt'ords  ou  the  horses' 
manes.  Not  long  ago  he  was  in  Germany 
again,  I  believe  to  purcliase  books;  for  in 
addition  to  his  classical  sciiolarship,  and  his 
other  languages,  he  is  a  reader  of  German. 
The  readers  there,  among  whom  he  is  popular, 
both  for  his  poetry  and  his  love  of  freedom, 
crowded  about  him  with  affectionate  zeal  ;  and 
they  gave  him,  what  he  does  not  dislike,  a 
good  dinner.  There  is  one  of  our  writers  who 
has  more  fame  than  he ;  but  not  one  who 
enjoys  a  fame  equally  wide,  and  without 
drawback.  Like  many  of  the  great  men  in 
Germany,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  others,  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  become  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine ;  and  his  name  alone  has  giTen  it  among 
all  circles  a  recommendation  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  such  as  makes  it  a  grace  to  write 
under  him. 

*  I  remember,  one  day  at  Sydenham,  Mr. 


Theodore  Hook  came  in  unexpectedly  to 
dinner,  and  amused  us  very  much  with  his 
talent  at  extempore  verse.  He  was  then  a 
youth,  tall,  dark,  and  of  a  good  person,  with 
small  eyes,  and  features  more  round  than  weak ; 
a  face  tliat  had  character  and  humour,  but  no 
refinement.  His  extempore  verses  were  really 
surprising.  It  is  easy  enough  to  extemporize 
in  Italian — one  only  wonders,  how  in  a  lan- 
guage in  which  every  thing  conspires  to  render 
verse-making  easy  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
rhyming,  this  talent  should  be  so  much  cried 
up — but  in  English  it  is  another  matter.  I 
know  but  of  one  other  person  besides  Mr. 
Hook,  who  can  extemporii^e  in  English  ;  and 
lie  wants  the  power,  perhaps  the  confidence, 
to  do  it  ia  public.  Of  course,  I  speak  of 
rhyming.  Extempore  blank  verse,  with  a 
little  practice,  would  be  found  as  easy  in 
English,  as  rhyming  is  in  Italian.  In  Mr. 
Hook  the  faculty  was  very  unequivocal.  He 
could  not  have  been  aware  of  all  the  visitors, 
still  less  of  the  subject  of  conversation  when 
he  came  in,  and  he  talked  his  full  share  till 
called  upon ;  yet  he  raa  his  jokes  and  hia 
verses  upon  us  all  in  the  easiest  manner,  say- 
ing something  characteristic  of  every  body,  or 
avoiding  it  with  a  pun,  and  introducing  so 
agreeably  a  piece  of  village  scandal  upon 
which  the  party  had  been  rallying  IMr.  Camp- 
bell, that  the  poet,  though  not  uujealous  of  liia 
dignity,  was  perhaps  the  most  pleased  of  us 
all.  Mr.  Hook  afterwards  sat  down  to  the 
piano-forte,  and  enlarging  upon  this  subject, 
made  an  extempore  paiody  of  a  modern  opera, 
introducing  sailors  and  their  clap-traps,  rus- 
tics, &c. 

Of  -Air.  IMoore  he  does  not  speak  with  equal 
candour  ;  but  the  poet  of  all  circles  has  taken 
ample  revenge  in  the  following  biting  satire. 

Next  week  will  be  published  (as'  lives  '  are  the  rage) 

The  wh  lie  reminiscences,  wondrous  and  slrange, 
Of  .1  siDal!  puppy  dOs',  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 

Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  Change. 
Ti-.ougli  the  do;'  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call '  sad.' 

'I  is  a  puppy  that  much  to  ;;ood  breeding  pretendi; 
And  few  do^s  have  such  opportunities  had, 

Of  knowin"  how  lions  behave — among  friends. 

IIow  that  animal  eais,  how  he  snores,  how  he  drinks. 
Is  all  noied  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 

And  'lis  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks, 
.  That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  tilings  after  all. 

Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well— this  the  puppy  allows,— 
It  was  all.  he  said,  borrow'd---all  secondhand  loar; 

And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows, 
To  the  lofiiest  war- note  the  lion  could  pour. 

Tis,  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 
To  see  iiow  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 

T.ikes  giavely  the  loid  of  the  forest  to  task, 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

Nay,  fed  as  lie  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  ca^e) 

With  sops  every  dav  from  the  lion's  own  pan, 
I!e  lifts  u))  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcase, 

And--does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 
However,  the  book's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 

Examples  and  warnings  to  linns  high  bred, 
IIow  they  suiTer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen, 

Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  ioui  tiieni  when  dead. 

Exeler  Change.  T.  i'ldcock. 
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SKETCHES    AND    RECOLLECTIONS 

It  was  customary  with  the  American  him, 
philosopher,  when  travelling,  to  cleolare, 
unasked,  whenever  he  entered  a  house, 
that  his  name  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
that  he  was  an  inhal)itant  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  he  was  going  to  this  or  that 
place,  and  that  his  business  was  so  and 
so.  Now,  though  I  have  more  polite- 
ness than  to  tell  my  readers,  abruptly, 
that  they  are  curious — too  curious — peo- 
ple, I  flatter  myself  that  some  of  them 
may  desire  to  know  who  and  what  I  am. 
To  this  information  they  can  have  no 
right,  because  it  would  throw  no  light 
on  what  I  am  about  to  communicate. 
I  will  tell  them,  however,  that  I  have  re- 
sided many  years  in  Ireland — chiefly  in 
the  metropolis — but  that  I  am  not  a  na- 
tive of  the  'Emerald  Isle.' 

In  1797  I  landed  at  Passage,  a  little 
village    in    the    county    of    Waterford. 
Several  vessels  of  war  lay  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  at  Ballyback  ; 
and,  as  the  press-gangs  were  exceedingly 
busy,  every  one  I  met  seemed  terribly 
alarmed.     Judging  froiu  the  people,  you 
would    imagine    the  country   was   in    a 
state  of  war.     The  women  were  parti- 
cularly agitated  :  seme,  whose  fathers  or 
husbands  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  to 
the  tender — a  thing  which  my  companion 
declared   had  no  tenderness  about   it- 
screamed     loudly,     others    clapt     their 
hands,   others  ran  about  like  maniacs ; 
and,    upon    the    whole,    I    never    wit- 
nessed a  more  distressing  scene  of  cla- 
mour   and    confusion.     It    had    nearly 
confirmed  all  my  preconceived  notions  of 
the  '  Wild  Irish.'' 

A  jaunting  car  conveyed  me  to  Water- 
ford,   and,    having   despatched  my   bu- 
siness there,  I  set  off  for  the  metropolis. 
The    weather   was    chilly — the    country 
bare ;  and  the  post-chaise  most  uncom- 
fortable.    By  the  time  I  reached  Carlow 
I   was    in    a    most    delectable    state    of 
mind ;   John  Bull-like,    I   looked   upon 
every  thing,  and  every  body  around  me, 
with  contempt ;  but  a  good  dinner  "and 
a  bottle  of  wine  disposed   me    to  view 
things  in  a  very  different  light.     I  walked 
out  to  see  [the  town,    and  saw  nothing 
very    remarkable :    came    l)ack    to    the 
hotel,   and  found  the  parlour  occupied 
by   a  recently  arrived  guest.     His   ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
There  <vas  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  about 
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and  his  countenance  was  not  im- 
proved by  features  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful.     His  nose 
had  a  fleshy  nob  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
his  brows  frowned  darkly  over  a  pair  of 
sinister,  searching  eyes.     He  was  dressed 
after  the  fasbion  of  the  times,  and,  when 
I  entered,   politely  intimated  that  there 
was  room  enough  for  both  of  us  at  the 
turf  fire,  that  was   burning  l)rightly  in 
the  stove.     Taciturnity  is  not  the  fault 
of  Irishmen  ;  and  my  companion  was  not 
long  in  letting  me  know  who  and  what 
he   was.     The    O'Connor,    lineally    de- 
scended from  the  Kings  of  Ireland  !     My 
astonishment  was  extreme.     I   had  read 
Hume,    and    indistinctly   learned    from 
him,  that  the  mere  Irish  were  semi-bar- 
barians, dressed   and  painted  after   the 
manner  of  the  North  American  savages, 
but  here  was  one  of  tliem  who  appCyired 
to  be  a  gentleman  :  he  spoke  fluently, 
and    not  ungracefully ;    his  brogue  was 
not  at  all  offensive  to  my  uninitiated  ears  ; 
and,   as  my  opinions  were  as  liberal  as 
could   be   wished,  he  insensibly  gained 
upon  my  good  opinion,  for  I  considered 
him    a    democrat.      The    story    of    his 
wrongs    was    soon    gone   through ;    and 
the  hardsliips  of  Ireland  were  pictured 
in  no  faint  colours.     For  the  honour  of 
his   ancestors,    he    carried   me  back   to 
the  flood — and  a  little  before  it !  talked 
much  about  the  Iberian  Scythians  ;  and, 
when  we  parted  for  the  night,  I  was  im- 
pressed witli  sentiments   of  esteem   and 
pity  for  this  victim  of  fortune.     Were 
it  not,  I  thought,  for  untoward  events, 
this  man  would  be  seated  upon  a  throne ! 
We  met   next   morning  at   breakfast, 
and  I  then  learned  from  him  that  he  vvas 
on  his  way,  like  myself,  for  the  metro- 
polis ;  and,  apprehensive  of  interruption 
from  the  government,  he  had  travelled 
by  an  indirect  road.     Wishing  to  share 
his  com})any,  I  ordered  a  saddled  horse, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  set  out  for  Dublin, 
where  we  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock 
next  day.     I  was  introduced,  by  him,  to 
his  brother  Arthur,  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met,   Dr.  M'Nevin,   and   several   other 
distinguished  men  of  the  day,  respecting 
whom   I  shall  speak  by  and  by;  at  pre- 
sent I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  my 
fellow-traveller,  Roger  O'Connor. 

Roger  is  altogether  made  up  of  pre- 
tensions.   I  have  lived  on  habits  of  dis- 
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tant  intimacy  with  him  for  thirty  years  ; 
and,  as  he  is  rather  a  singular  man,  I 
took  a  delight  in  studying  his  character. 
That  character  has  as  yet  never  been  ac- 
curately estimated.  Putting  forth  claims 
to  respect  in  a  hold  and  confident  man- 
ner, he  found  the  world  ready  to  take 
too  mucli  for  granted ;  and,  believing 
that  men  were  made  only  to  be  gulled, 
he  became  a  political  quack,  and  nlti- 
mately  fell  a  victim  to  that  imposition 
whicli  he  practised  njxjn  others.  Time 
and  place  were  favourable  to  his  preten- 
sions: the  confusion  of  Irish  history — 
the  national  prejudices  of  the  people — 
and  their  eagerness  to  grasp  at  delusions, 
were  so  many  inducements  to  a  cunning 
mind  to  seek  the  gratification  of  low  am- 
bition; and,  accordingly,  Roger  O'Connor 
assumed  a  i)lace  in  society  to  which  he 
had  no  claim.  He  did  this,  however, 
with  mean  timidity,  witli  a  spirit  which 
showed  tliat  he  was  not  a  daring  soul, 
and  with  a  littleness  which  would  have 
rendered  results  harmless,  had  not  a  silly 
stupid  g(;vernment  forced  dignity  and  no- 
toriety upon  him,  greatly  to  his  own 
mortiiication  and  their  disgrace.  All  lie 
did — all  he  would  ever  have  done,  would 
be  harmless,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
had  not  the  enmity  of  the  administration 
been  preposterously  collected  upon  him. 
Even  as  it  was,  Roger  was  not  the  man 
to  turn  political  events  to  a  national  or 
an  individual  account.  He  wouhl  rather 
be  considered  the  descendant  of  the 
Kings  of  Ireland  than  regarded  as  a  po- 
litical martyr. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  hear  that  his 
claims  to  royal  blood  are  as  questionaiile 
as  the  authenticity  of  his  'Chronicles  of 
Eri.'  His  grandfather,  however,  was 
not  an  O'Connor,  and  his  father  was  a 
prudent,  cunning  tithe-proctor,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  He  made  money,  and  as 
his  na:ne  was  Con,  nor  was  easily 
added.  Hence  (he  O'Cunno?-,  and  all 
the  precious  nonsense  which  my  friend 
Roger  has  collected  into  his  silly  pamph- 
lets. Roger's  ambition  is  of  a  very 
humble  species :  it  does  not  soar  very 
high,  but  was  quite  enough  to  involve 
him  in  the  delusion  he  practiced  upon 
others.  He  now  believes,  1  have  no 
doubt,  in  his  claims  to  royalty ;  and  it 
had  one  good  effect;  it  disposed  him, 
morose  as.  he  is,  to  be  kind  to  the 
peasantry;  to  be  even  liberal  to  those 
who  ilattered  his  vanity.     All  this  made 


him  popular,  and  he  vaunted  so  much  of 
it,  at  the  time  when  I  first  knew  him, 
that  the  government,  conscious  of  de- 
serving the  people's  hatred,  considered 
him  as  an  opponent  who  ought  to  be 
silenced :  but  the  poor  man's  doings 
were  so  harmless,  that  the  microscopic 
eye  of  an  attorney-general  could  discover 
in  them  nothing  of  an  indictable  offence. 
Conscious  of  this,  Roger  braved  the 
legal  authorities,  and  when  order  suc- 
ceeded to  despotism  and  confusion  he 
triumphed. 

Roger  has  also  appeared  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  :  his  political  pamphlets, 
however,  are  now  forgotten,  and  his 
'  Chronicles  of  Eri'  was  one  of  the  most 
impudent  forgeries  that  ever  disgraced 
literature,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
clumsy.  It  could  impose  upon  no 
one;  and,  therefore,  it  created  no  senti- 
ment but  that  of  pity  for  tlie  author. 
His  philological  researches  show  some- 
thing more  than  ignorance  ;  they  prove 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  the  christian  world  at  the  ex- 
peiicc  of  his  character  as  an  Irish  scholar. 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  cha- 
racter of  Arthur  O'Connor.  His  was  a 
more  daring  ambition  ;  a  more  restless 
disposition.  His  talents,  too,  were  of  a 
more  decided  character ;  his  intellect 
was  of  a  superior  order.  His  patriotism 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  was  mistakenly 
sincere ;  and  tliere  was  no  sacrifice 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  make  for  the 
good  of  Ireland.  There  was  another  of 
the  O'Connors,  who  was  a  major  in  the 
army,  and  subsecjuently  a  collector  of 
the  customs  at  Cork.  Through  mistake 
in  his  accounts  he  lost  this  situation  ; 
and  when  first  I  knew  him  he  was  in 
Dublin,  prosecuting  some  claims  he  had 
upon  the  commissioners.  I  then  held  a 
situation  in  the  Custom  House,  and  used 
to  meet  him  almost  every  day.  I  did 
him  some  little  service,  for  which  he  was 
very  grateful,  and  invited  me  to  his 
house.  He  lived  in  Mecklenburgh  Street, 
two  doors  from  Gardener's  Street,  and 
presented  me  to  a  very  pretty  vulgar 
woman,  whom  he  calls  Mrs.  O'Connor. 
He  had  several  sons,  monstrous  big 
fellows,  like  himself ;  and  he  was  as  dirty 
and  as  awkward  a  man  as  ever  I  met, 
except  Ned  Hay,  the  Catholic  secretary. 
Being  eager  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  loyal 
man,  and  as  no  other  was  supposed  to 
hold  a  situation  under  government,  he 
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was  sliy  of  enteritis;-  into  politics.  He 
seemed  to  condemn  Arthur  alto^^etlier, 
and  disapproved  in  toto  of  Roger's  con- 
duct.    He  died  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Irish  parliament  was  tlien  sitting, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  night  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  an  interesting  debate,  and  of 
course  heard  the  principal  orators.  Cur- 
ran  pleased  me  much  mo.'-e  than  Grattan  ; 
but  Grattan's  oratory,  perhaps,  abounded 
more  in  mind.  He  was  of  small  stature, 
held  back  his  head,  and  spoke  rather 
deliberately.  He  was  too  sententious ; 
but  this  fault,  if  it  were  one,  proved  the 
labour  with  which  he  prepared  himself 
for  discussion.  No  n\an  can  speak  in 
apophthegms  witiiout  long  and  serious 
thinking.  No  mari  could  speak  like 
Grattan  who  had  not  given  his  days  and 
nights  to  study.  Whoever  reads  his 
speeches  deliberately,  will  be  struck  with 
the  political  wisdom  with  which  they 
abound.  On  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
the  commercial  propositions,  and  tithes, 
he  anticipated  the  political  econontists. 
He  may  he  said  to  have  been  the  first 
statesman  who  took  a  correct  view  of 
commercial  restrictions ;  and  had  his 
precepts  been  acted  upon,  Ireland  would 
now  be  a  very  different  country.  I 
always  lamented  that  he  was  a  Whig: 
there  is  something  revolting  in  a  wise 
man  giving  up  '  to  party  what  was  made 
for  mankind  ;'  for  he  can  hardly  preserve 
his  own  consistency  without  running 
counter  to  the  established  and  funda- 
mental maxims  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  allied  himself. 

Grattan  was  at  this  time  a  great  fa- 
vourite :  every  one  was  full  of  anecdotes 
respecting  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  unquestionable  courage;  one  night 
he  had  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Corry,  I 
think  in  the  house  :  they  adjourned  to  the 
Strand,  on  the  north  side  of  Ballybrough 
Bridge.  The  moon  was  up,  but  it  was 
very  cloudy ;  and  when  they  had  taken 
their  stations,  JMr.  Grattan  said,  quite 
coolly,  *  Let  us  come  closer,  iMr.  Corry, 
for  'pon  my  honour  I  cannot  see  you  at 
this  distance.'  The  parties  were  arrested 
by  the  Serjeant  at  arms. 

The  name  of  Grattan  reminds  me  of 
the  eccentric  author  of  the  *  Highways 
and  Byeways ;'  and  though  not  strictly 
chronological,  I  must  relate  my  first 
acquaintance withthatgentleman.  About 


ten  years  since  I  went  to  Lugalaw,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  to  angle.  Fish- 
ing with  a  hook  and  line,  I  admit,  is  one 
of  the  most  absurd  employments  which 
rational  man  can  be  employed  upon.  It 
requires  a  patience  quite  stoical ;  but  it 
is  particularly  favourable  to  refleetion  ; 
it  is  an  apology  for  being  alone  with 
nature  :  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  reason, 
the  only  reason,  wliy  men  of  mind  (I  do 
not  allude  to  myself)  are  partial  to 
angling. 

i  had  toiled  for  some  hours  and  caught 
no  fish,  when  a  young  gentleman,  thin, 
pale,  and  neatly  dressed,  came  up,  and 
inquired  what  sport ;  and  though  the 
account  I  gave  was  by  no  means  encou- 
raging, he  cast  in  his  line.  His  success 
was  pretty  much  like  my  own ;  but  he 
seemed  to  pursue  the  pastime  solely  for 
its  reward :  like  a  cautious  traveller,  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  persevered  most  sedulously, 
until  a  certain  feeling  within  re- 
minded me  that  I  was  susceptible  of  a 
gratification  which  my  basket  was  more 
likely  to  supply  than  the  Lake  of  Luga- 
law. I  communicatetl  this  opinion  to 
my  fellow-labourer,  and  he  instantly 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tion. MVhere  shall  we  go?' he  asked, 
looking  around  him  upon  the  naked  bar- 
renness of  the  place.  '  To  a  little  pub- 
lic-house,' I  replied,  '  which  stands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.'  '  By  no 
means,'  said  lie,  *  they  charge  most 
damnal)lv  there,  and  I  am  provided  for : 
vou  may  go  if  you  wish.'  And  so  say- 
ing, he  moved  off  towards  a  lonely  cot- 
tage not  far  from  where  we  had  been 
standing.  There  was  something  about 
him  which  rivetted  attention ;  and  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why,  I  walked  with 
him  to  the  cabin.  When  we  entered,  the 
scene  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  ;  it 
was  clean  and  cool ;  and  the  old  Avoman 
who  tenanted  the  place  was  kind  and 
hospitable,  as  all  old  Irishwouien  are. 
My  companion  inquired  for  a  skillet, 
and  having  procured  one,  drew  from  his 
basket  a  bottle  full  of  cold  tea,  upon 
which,  when  warmed,  and  two  pieces  of 
bread,  buttered  before  he  left  home,  he 
made  his  dinner.  For  the  trouble  he 
had  given  he  gave  the  hostess — two 
pence  ! 

His  conversation  while  we  sat  in  the 
cottage  was  frank  and  animated,  but  not 
very   profound.      His  observations   dis- 
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played  no  great  depth  of  readiujj,  and  I 
saw  at  once,  that  though  an  Irishman, 
he  had  very  inaccurate  notions  of  the 
Irish  character.  This  has  since  been 
n)ade  apparent  in  his  *  Road-side 
Sketclies.'  They  also  lack  invention, 
but  contain  enough  to  show  that  the 
author  is  a  clever,  lively  writer.  I  soon 
learned  that  he  bore  the  name  of  Grattan, 
and  that  he  was  related  to  the  great 
patriot  of  that  name. 

We  were  not  destined  to  separate  very 
quickly.  After  dinner  we  mutually 
agreed  that  Lugalaw  afforded  no  sport, 
and  accordingly  we  proceeded  to  another 
piece  of  water,  a  few  miles  up  the  coun- 
try. We  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  place,  when  the  sky  grew  dark, 
and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  warned  us 
of  a  coining  shower.  ^^'e  retreated  to  a 
hedge  alehouse,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  room  which  served  at  once  for  par- 
lour and  bedchamber.  The  weather  con- 
tinuing to  grow  worse,  we  formally  took 
possession  of  the  apartment,  and  had 
disposed  every  thing  to  our  own  great 
satisfaction,  when  a  prior  claim  was  ad- 
vanced by  a  brace  of  Quaker  sportsmen, 
who  had  just  returned,  half  drowned, 
from  the  neighbimring  lake.     They  were 

father  and  son,  of  the  name  of  B , 

who  followed  the  occupation  of  tallow 
chandlers  somewhere  in  the  metropolis. 
The  senior  was  a  smart  little  man,  i)ut  the 
junior  was  as  rough  and  as  vulgar-look- 
ing as  the  professor  of  any  less  perfect 
creed  possibly  could  be.  He  intimated, 
in  no  very  poHte  terms,  that  we  had  ob- 
truded into  their  apartment,  and  abrupt- 
ly gave  us  notice  to  quit.  My  companion, 
who  had  (puditied  himself  for  the  l)ar,  by 
the  eating  of  half  a  dozen  dinners,  put  in 
a  demurrer;  and  having  great  confidence 
in  that  part  of  law  whicli  relates  to  pos- 
session, absolutely  refused  to  move 
from  his  present  quarters.  The  dispute 
grew  warm  ;  some  allusion  was  made  to 
pistols  ;  but  the  unwarlike  Quaker  had 
no  idea  of  such  an  appeal,  and  therefore 
hinted  that  hands  and  feet  could  l)e  more 
eftectually  employed  tlian  fashionable 
weapons.  He  was  about  putting  his 
threat  into  practice,  and  ray  comrade, 
nothing    loth,    stood   up  boldly  to  his 


opponent,  when  an  interruption  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a 
tiiird  party,  consisting  of  three  females 
and  one  gentleman.  Irish  gallantry  was 
immediately  put  to  the  test;  the  parlour 
was  instantly,  and  without  a  murmur, 
abandoned  to  the  ladies,  and  we  took  up 
our  abode  for  the  night  on  clean  straw 
spread  upon  the  barn  floor.  *  The 
arrival  of  the  women,'  said  Mr.  Grattan 
next  morning,  *  was  opportune :  they 
saved  us  the  charge  for  the  bed  !'  I  can 
readily  believe  that  all  his  journeys  in 
France  were  made  on  foot. 

Genius  and  parsimony  are  not  so  often 
separated  as  the  world  is  led  to  believe. 
Grattan  was  rather  what  they  call  in 
Ireland  a  near  man  :  his  house  at  the 
Dargle  was  seldom  painted  or  repaired  ; 
and  his  residence  in  Stephen's  Green  was 
economical  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps 
this  was  in  him  laudalde.  Curran  had 
some  of  this  meanness  of  the  miser  about 
him.  I  have  frequently  met  him  on  his 
way  from  Castle  Market,  followed  by  his 
black  servant  carrying  home  his  edible 
bargains  in  a  little  basket. 

The  portraits  of  this  great  man,  though 
likenesses,  give  you  a  very  imperfect,  or 
rather  erroneous,  idea  of  the  man  :  he 
was  much  smaller  than  they  indicate ; 
and  the  under  lip  projected  over  the 
upper.  His  features  were  small;  but 
take  his  son's  portrait  of  him  : 

'  In  person  he  was  short,  slender,  and 
ungraceful,  resembling  rather  the  form 
of  a  youth  not  yet  fully  developed  than 
the  compact  stature  of  a  man.  Ilis  face 
was  as  devoid  of  beauty  as  his  frame. — 
His  complexion  was  of  tliat  deep  ruddy 
tinge  by  which  Dean  Swift  is  said  to 
have  been  distinguished.  He  had  a  dark, 
glistening,  intellectual  eye  ;  high  arched 
and  thickly-covered  brows  ;  strong  un- 
curled jet  black  hair,  which  lay  flat  upon 
his  forehead  and  temples.' 

This  is  the  portrait  of  a  genuine  Celt  : 
it  wants  the  blue  eyes,  brigiit  hair,  aiul 
tall  stature,  the  attributes  of  the  Goth. 
What  would  Pinkerton  say  to  this  ?  The 
vi'ritcr  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  should 
have  read  this,  before  he  pronounced  the 
Celts  incapable  of  literary  or  moral  im- 
provement. 


S-eb.   1S2S. 
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jioor  country . 


Although  the  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  early  Christians,  but  of  those  of  his  co- 
me, for  I  was  born  in  Connauoht,  lam  temporaries;  and  vvhut  is  not  at  all 
not  at  all  inclined  to  murmur  at  my  des-  strange — 'a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  won- 
tiny.  But,  prqud  as  I  am  of  the  land  of  d'rous  kind' — the  editor  of  the  'Literary 
my  birth,  and  fearless  and  sanguine  as  Gazette,' in  reviewing  the  book,  repeated 
is  my  disposition,  there  are  moments  those  assertions,  which,  since  the  days  of 
when  an  undefined  melancholy  steals  Ledwich,  have  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
over  me,  and  I  feel  half  inclined  to  wish  proved  l)y  more  than  a  dozen  authorities, 
that  I  had  drawn  my  first  breath  in  a  The  man  of  heraldry  is  not  worthy  of 
country  more  favoured,  though  less  de  censure,  and,  perhaps,  I  might  pass  the 
serving  of  veneration.  A  good  fit  of  same  compliment,  without  anv  violation 
indignation,  however,  soon  relieves  me,  of  justice,  upon  the  beardless  boys  who 
and  I  laugh  outright  at  the  silly  ca-  scribble  in  the  '  Church  of  Ireland  JVIa- 
lumniators  who,  not  satisfied  witli  our  gazine,'  and  'Bolster's  Magazine,'  (na- 
present  sufferings — monstrous  as  they  tional  periodicals !)  These  have  dis- 
are — would  deprive  us  of  that  national  covered  tliat  our  ancestors  were  mere 
satisfaction,  which,  as  Irishmen,  we  de-  barbarians — that  because  few  proofs  of 
rive  from  the  consideration  of  our  conn-  early  civilization  survive,  none  ever  ex- 
try  having  once  been  the  refuge  of  letters  isted.  These  gentlemen  would  make 
and  piety.  This  may  be  an  unsub-  sad  work  with  Egypt  and  Etruria.  A 
stantial  good,  but  we  like  it — we  have  a  vase  or  a  pyramid  would,  in  their  eyes, 
right  to  it :  and  if  the  indignation  of  Eu-  hardly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  ex- 
rope  was  excited  at  the  outrage  com-  istence  of  arts  in  these  places, 
mitted  on  Italy,  when  the  French  carried  The  wonderings  of  little  intellects  are 
away  their  pictures,  why  is  it  that  Eu-  hardly  deserving  of  attention;  but  when 
rope  is  silent  when  the  ancient  people  of  we  find  men  of  virtue  and  erudition — 
Ireland  are  industriously  souglit  to  be  men  who  ought  to  sympathize  u'ith  us — 
misrepresented  ?  Letters  and  paintings  lending  the  aid  of  their  talents,  and  the 
are  alike  mental  luxuries  ;  and,  pro-  authority  of  their  names,  to  the  cause  of 
bably,  the  moral  effects  of  antiquarian  our  enemies,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
memoranda  are  more  conduciv'e  to  na-  something  more  than  mere  regret.  The 
tional  good  than  the  sight  of  statues  and  late  venerable  JMilner — and  I  am  a  ra- 
pictures.  tional    admirer   of    that    great    man — * 

Foreigners  are  not  the  only  imp ugners  having  done  justice  to  Ireland  in  his 
of  our  claims  to  early  civilization — Irish-  letters  written  on  that  country,  thought 
men  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  well,  in  the  second  edition,  to  insert,  in 
for  Ledwich's  is  not  tlie  only  parricidal  the  form  of  a  note,  two  pages  of  gra- 
pen  which  has  been  employed  to  wound  tuitous  calumny  It  is  true,  he  quotes  the 
our  pride  of  ancestry.  The  author  of  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who,  in  his  life 
the  'Antiquities  of  Ireland,'  however,  of  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  not  entirely  ignorant;  but  his  sue-  has  a  monstrous  deal  of  fudge  upon  "the 
cessors  in  the  work  of  calumny  have  few  immorality  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
claims  to  literary  distinction.  A  stupid  saint  was,  doubtless,  a  very  pious  man, 
old  man,  who  holds  the  situation  of  Ul-  but  he  was  also  a  most  determined  bigot; 
ster  King-at-arms,  has  published  some  an-  and,  whoever  takes  the  irouble  of  wading- 
tiquarian  researches,  remarkable  for  no-  through  his  rhetorical  tomes,  will  be 
thing  but  a  succession  of  blunders.  His  fully  persuaded  that  on  historical  sub- 
statements  respecting  St.  Patrick  and  jects  he  is  an  authority  who  ought  not  to 
the  Irish  church,  show  that  he  was  not  be  quoted.  He  was  one  of  those  in- 
only  ignorant    of    the   writings   of   the  judicious   biographers — common   in    his 

*  On  a  former  occasion  I  believe  I  dirt  Mr.  Cliarles  Butler  an  injustice.  Believing  un- 
contradicted reports  to  be  true,  1  did  suppose  tluit  the  amiable  counsellor  of  Lincoln's  Iiiu  de- 
served the  charges  hinted  against  him  b^'  the  learned  prelate.  Having  heard  Mr.  Butler's  ex- 
planation at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Catholics,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
consider  hira  an  injured  man.     His  confluct   in  respect   to  Dr.  Milner  appears  to  me   highly 

creditable  to  him  as  a  Catholic  and  a  gentleman.  , 
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ao^e,  who  would  not  stop  at  any  thing 
which  tended  directly  or  indirectly  to 
exalt  the  character  of  liis  hero  ;  and,  as 
he  considered  the  virtues  of  Malachy  to 
need  the  contrast  of  many  vices,  he,  in 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  described  tlie  Irish 
clergy  and  people  as  a  race  of  monsters. 
They  were  habitually  guilty  of  incest, 
baptized  their  children  in  buttermilk, 
and  practised,  without  biusliing,  all  the 
bad  acts  of  a  barl)arous  people.  This 
was  nothing  new.  St.  Jerome,  long  be- 
fore, had  assured  the  world*  that  the 
Irish  were  anthropop/uigi ;  f  and  he  a.*- 
serts,  positively,  that  he  saw  them  eat 
human  flesh  in  Gaul.  In  all  probability 
he  borrowed  his  information,  at  second- 
hand, from  Strabo,  who,  more  candid 
than  the  saint,  (jualifles  his  statement 
by  confessing  that  his  informant  was  un- 
deserving of  credit.]: 

That  ancient  Ireland  ought  to  be  tried 
by  authorities  who  knew  the  country 
better  than  either  Bernard  or  Jerome, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  yet  Dr.  Milner 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  Irish 
church  and  people  on  no  better  evidence 
than  the  bioijrapher  of  St.  Malachy  sup- 
plied ;  and  1  am  sorry  to  add  that  Dr. 
Lingard  has  not  hesitated  to  follow  his 
example.  No  one  can  be  more  convinced 
than  I  am  of  this  great  historian's  title 
to  respect.  But  his  character  for  ac- 
curacy and  research  is  a  powerful  reason 
why  his  mis-statements  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  his  readers  disabused  of  that 
prejudice  against  ancient  Ireland  which 
all  his  writings  are  calculated  to  promote. 
Dr.  Lingard  seems  to  have  abundance 
of  what  the  French  call  esprit  de  corps  : 
he  is  kind — very  kind  to  the  Irish,  when 
the  interest  of  the  church  is  concerned, 
hut  under  every  other  circumstance  he 
is  not  slow  to  'hesitate  dislike.'  He 
very  adroitly,  'damns  with  faint  praise,' 
where  he  could  not  disprove,  and  avails 
himself  of  insufficient  excuses  to  omit 
all  mention  of  Ireland  where  justice  and 
duty  demanded  a  very  different  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  make  these  charges 
hastily  :  it  would  not  become  me  to  hurl 


censure  upon  a  man  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
learning  and  virtue,  unless  I  had  rational 
grounds  fordoing  so;  and,  lest  I  should 
be  charged  with  presumption,  I  take 
refuge  at  once  behind  facts. 

In  the  preface  to  the  octavo  edition  of 
his  'History  of  England,'  Dr.  Lingard 
says,  '  I  advance  but  i&\\  pretensions  to 
that  which  has  been  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  which,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, I  had  the  temerity  to  denominate 
the  philosophy  of  romance.'  This  ad- 
mission throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  subsecjuent  pages ;  for  though  he 
does  by  no  means  avoid  philosophical 
reflections,  he  allows  himself  too  often 
to  be  deceived  by  his  authorities.  The 
writer  who  relies  upon  evidence  can 
hardly  refuse  credence  to  any  ab- 
surdity. The  authors  on  whom  Dr.  Lin- 
gard has  relied  for  his  details  of  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  have  stated, 
with  equal  gravity,  things  which  no  man 
can  now  credit ;  and  yet  if  we  rely  upon 
evidence  alone,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
the  one  with  as  much  faith  as  the  other. 

In  following  Cambrensis,  Dr.  Lingard 
has  fallen  into  numerous  errors  respect- 
ing the  Norman  invasion  of  Leinster. 
He  repeats  the  absurd  story  of  the  rape 
of  Dcrvorgil,  and  places  the  kin<jdom  of 
O'Ruarc  in  Meath.  As  his  notices  of 
Irish  history  are,  however,  only  inci- 
dental, I  shall  not  undertake  the  in- 
vidious task  of  pointing  out  errors :  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  historian's  de- 
liberate account  of  the  people  of  ancient 
Ireland. 

'  That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land,' says  he,  '  were  chiefly  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, is  evident  from  the  language  still 
spoken  i)y  their  descendants.  Of  their  man- 
ners, polity,  and  religion,  we  may  safely 
judge  from  analogy.  There  can  be  no  doul)t 
that  they  lived  in  the  same  rude  and  un- 
civilized state,  in  which  their  neighbours 
were  discovered  by  the  legions  of  Rome, 
and  the  teachers  of  Christianity.' 

Judging  by  analogy  may  be  very  con- 
venient, but  is  rather  uncertain.  The 
Chinese  are  partially  civilized;  the  same 


*   III  liis  treatise  ngaiiist  Joviiuis. 

t  There  never  was — oevcr  can  be — sucli  a  people  :  barbarians  may  feast  upon  human  flesh 
after  battle,  merely  as  a  religious  rite,  but  they  must  even  then  do  so  relact;intly,  because  Pro- 
vidence has  wisely  ordered  ihal  the  {le»h  of  any  animal,  if  eaten  conslantiv,  will  act  as  a  slotv 
poison  upon  one  of  the  same  ?iiecies.  M.  Maj^endie,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  has 
proved  this  by  v;irious  expennients,  Mr.  Cunningham  ougiit  to  have  known  this  before  he 
made  a  contrary  statement  in  his  'Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales.' 

X  Gcog.  lib.  •!. 
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people  in  the  neighbouring  plains  are 
barbarians.  That  the  Irish  were  more 
civilized  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  will,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  be  shortly 
proved  from  Saxon  documents  ;  and  that 
the  progress  of  refinement  in  England 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  intercourse  car- 
ried on  between  this  county  and  Ireland 
by  Irish  merchants  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.*  The  Goths,  who 
usurped  dominion  in  Ireland,  came  into 
the  possessions  of  a  polished  people  j  and 
as  man  has  a  kind  of  innate  propensity 
towards  civilization,  the  barbarians  na- 
turally retained  those  they  had  enslaved 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  their 
new  desires.  By  this  means  the  fierce 
invaders  insensibly  became  partial  to  the 
arts  which  embellished  life ;  and  gra- 
dually lost  the  ferocity  of  their  habits. 
It  was  to  this  circumstance  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  among  them  was 
principally  owing  ;  and  that  they  were 
more  civilized  than  their  neighbours, 
Dr.  Lingard's  own  writings  furnish  surer 
proofs  than  those  derived  from  analogij. 

'  The  historv  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
is  marked  with  the  most  rapid  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  Oswald  and  Eanfrid  were 
the  sons  of  Adelfrid  the  predecessor  of 
Edwin.  In  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
they  had  concealed  themselves  from  the 
jealousy  of  that  prince  ;  and  had  spent 
the  time  of  their  exile  in  learning  from 
the  monks  of  Hii,  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  After  the  victory  of  t!ie  con- 
federate kings,  they  returned  to  Northum- 
l)ria.  Eanfrid  was  treacherously  slain 
in  a  parley  with  Csedwalla  :  Oswald  de- 
termined to  avenge  the  calamities  of  his 
family  and  country.  With  a  small,  but 
resolute  band  of  followers,  he  sought  tlie 
army  of  the  enemy,  and  discovered  it 
negligently  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hexham.  A  cross  of  wood  was 
hastily  erected  by  his  order,  and  the 
Saxons,  prostrate  before  it,  earnestly  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  God  of  the 
christians.  From  prayer  they  rose  to 
battle,  and  to  victory.  Cfedwalla  was 
slain  ;  his  army  was  dispersed ;  and  the 
conqueror  ascended  without  a  rival  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  As  he  piously 
attributed   his  success  to  the  favour  of 


heaven,  he  immediately  bent  his  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  solicited 
a  supply  of  missionaries  from  his  former 
instructors.  Gorman  was  sent,  a  monk 
of  a  severe  and  unpliant  disposition; 
who,  disgusted  xuith  tlie  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  the  Saxons,  speedily  re- 
turned in  despair  to  his  monastery.  As 
he '  described  to  the  confraternity  the 
difficulty  and  dangers  of  the  mission, 
"  Brother,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  "  the  fault 
is  yours.  You  exacted  from  the  barba- 
rians more  than  their  weakness  could 
bear.  You  should  have  first  stooped  to 
their  ignorance,  and  then  have  raised 
their  rninds  to  the  sublime  maxims  of 
the  gospel."  This  sensible  rebuke  turned 
every  eye  upon  the  speaker,  a  private 
monk  of  the  name  of  Aidan:  he  was 
selected  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Northum- 
brians ;  and  the  issue  of  his  labours 
justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 'f 

As  the  monks|of  Hii  were  Irish,  it  is  de- 
monstrable from  this  that  theBritons  were 
strangers  to  that  refinement  which  cha- 
racterised those  with  whom  the  Scottish 
clergy  were  more  immediately  ac(]uainte(!. 
They  denominated  the  Saxons  barbarians, 
and  one  of  them  recoils  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  sacred  duty,  rather  than  en- 
counter their  ignorance  and  brutality. 
The  history  of  the  time  amply  supports 
the  fact.  Alfred,  surnamed  the  wise. 
King  of  Northumbria,  voluntarily  retired 
to  Ireland,  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  no 
doubt,  of  a  society  further  advanced  on 
the  road  of  civilization  than  tliat  which 
his  native  country  attbrded. 

Dr.  Lingard,  it  is  true,  does  not  deny 
this.  It  could  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  ancient  authorities; 
but  he  takes  care  to  deprive  us  of  this 
little  reputation,  by  concluding  the  para- 
graph in  which  it  occurs  with  a  positive 
charge  of  barbarism. 

'Though  the  gospel,'  he  says,  'had  been 
preached  in  Ireland  at  a  more  early  period, 
the  general  conversion  of  the  natives  had 
been  reserved  for  the  zeal  of  St.  Patrick. 
This  celebrated  missionary  was  born  in  a 
village  between  Dunbarton  and  Glasgow, 
which  has  since  assumed  the  name  of 
Kill-patrick.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bours in  the  year  432,  and  after  a  life  of 


*  I  allude  to  a  popular  History  of  Ireland  by  Captain  Rock,  a  few  sheets  of  which  liave 
been  kindly  shown  to  nie.  The  writings  of  the  '  Chieftain,'  iutvc  been  attributed  to  nie,  but  1 
am  bound  iii  justice  to  disclaim  the  imputed  honor. 

t  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  %   Hist.  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  318 
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mdefatigable  exertion,  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  ia  493.  Plis  disciples  ap- 
pear to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of 
their  teacher  :  churches  and  monasteries 
were  successively  founded :  and  every 
species  of  learning  known  at  the  time, 
was  assi(hiously  cultivated.  It  was  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  these  ecclesiastics 
to  escape  the  visits  of  the  barbarians, 
who  in  the  fiftti  an(i  sixtli  centuries  de- 
populated and  dismembered  the  western 
empire.  When  science  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished on  the  continent,  it  still  emit- 
ted a  faint  light  from  the  remote  shores 
of  Erin  ;  strangers  from  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany,  resorted  to  the  Irish 
schools ;  and  Irish  missionaries  esta- 
blished monasteries  and  imparted  in- 
struction on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  amid  the  snows  of  the  Apennines. 
During  this  period,  and  under  sucli  mas- 
ters, the  natives  were  gradually  reclaimed 
from  the  ignorance  and  pursuits  of 
savage  life:  but  their  civilization  was 
retarded  by  the  opposite  influence  of  their 
national  institutions :  it  was  finally  ar- 
rested by  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
who  from  the  year  748, during  more  than 
two  centuries,  almost  annually  visited 
the  island.  These  savages  traversed  it 
in  every  direction  ;  went  through  their 
usual  round  of  plunder,  bloodshed,  and 
devastation ;  and  at  last  occupying  the 
sea  coasts,  formed  settlements  at  the 
mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers.  'I'he 
result  was  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
Britain  and  Gaul.  Hunted  by  the  in- 
vaders into  the  forests,  and  compelled 
to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by  stealth 
and  rapine,  the  natives  forgot  the  duties 
of  religion,  lost  their  relish  for  the  com- 
forts of  society,  and  quickly  relapsed 
into  the  habits  and  vices  of  barharistn.' 

'  I  have,'  he  says,  in  a  note,  '  at- 
tentively perused  the  Cambrensis  eversus 
of  Lynch,  a  work  of  much  learning  and 
ingenuity.  In  several  instances  he  may 
have  overturned  the  statements  of  Girald  : 
in  the  more  iinportant  points  he  has 
con)pletely  failed.    The  charge  of  bar- 
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barism  so  frequently  and  forcibly  brought 
forward  by  St.  Bernard,  could  neither  be 
repelled,  nor  evaded.  His  principal  re- 
source has  been  to  insinuate,  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  small  district, 
though  his  authority  describes  it  as  gene- 
ral (per  universam  Hiberniam  ....  ubi- 
que.  Vit.  Malach.  1937):  and  to  contend 
that  it  was  eradicated  by  St.  RIalachy, 
though  the  contrary  is  proved  by  incon- 
testable evidence.    See  Lynch,  p.  41.' 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Lynch 
failed  to  convince  him  ;  but  Cambrensis 
himself  has  let  out  enough  to  show  any 
one  that  his  authority  is  entitled  to  no 
respect.  What  the  very  credulous  and 
very  ignorant  Welshman  took  for  barba- 
rism, in  many  instances,  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  those  the  booby  censured.  He 
condemns  them  for  their  manner  of 
nursing.  '  They  did  not,'  says  this 
civilized  observer,  *  adopt  them  to  cra- 
dles, nor  swathe  them  with  bands,  nor 
cherish  their  tender  limbs  in  baths,  nor 
compose  them  by  art.  Their  midwives 
did  not  erect  their  noses,  nor  depress 
their  faces,  nor  pull  out  their  legs  ;  but 
they  left  Nature  to  fashion  their  limbs  as 
she  pleased  !' 

Wonderful !  And  because  they  did 
not  adopt  the  improved  method  of  Tim- 
buctoo  accoucheurs,  they  were  barba- 
rians. Tbe  South  Sea  savage  disliked 
London  because  it  furnished  no  blubber, 
and  Girald  dislikes  Ireland  because  the 
faces  of  the  people  were  not  flattened, 
their  noses  cocked  up,  and  their  limbs 
pulled  out  from  their  bodies  !  !  Such  is 
the  authority  upon  which  Dr.  Lingard 
has  had  the  temerity  to  diarge  a  whole 
people  with  barbarism  ;*  but  Cambrensis 
furnished  proofs  in  abundance  to  refute 
his  manifold  accusations,  and  disprove 
the  assertions  of  Dr.  Lingard.  The  Irish 
are  describedf  as  tall  and  handsome,  well 
formed,  fearless  and  active.  These  are 
not  the  attributes  of  barbarians :  their 
dress  was  woollen,  and  Girald  J  pro- 
nounces it  scanty  and  barbarous,  because 
it  was  fashioned  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 


*  Dr.  Lingard  certainly  refers,  with  considerable  eagerness,  to  some  briefs  ia  tlie  Liber 
Niger  Scacchrii,  and  to  the  letters  of  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselira  ;  but  as  Ur.  Lanigan,  ia  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  has  sufficiently  disposed  of  these,  I  shall  not  sto[)  to  refute 
wliat  they  appear  to  supjinrl. 

t  Girald.  Top.  llib.  lib.  3.  c.   10. 

1  Ibid. 
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bitiug  the  form  of  the  wearer  to  advan- 
tage. In  music  they  excelled,*  and 
music  is  not  the  growth  of  barbarism. — 
But  Dr.  Lingard  repeats  the  charges  of 
St.  Bernard,'  and  accuses  the  clergy  of 
canonical  disobedience,  and  the  people 
of  inmiorality,  superstition,  and  inces- 
tuous concubiiiage.t  To  all  this  I  shall 
simply  oppose  the  authority  of  Cam- 
brensis,  as  given  by  the  historian  him- 
self. In  the  same  page  he  says,  *  Girald 
bears  a  willing  testimony  to  the  general 
character  of  the  clergy,  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted.  But  while  he 
praises  their  devotion,  continency,  and 
personal  virtues,  he  justly  complains, 
that,  living  in  communities  under  the 
eye  of  their  bishop  and  abbot,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  practices  of  the 
monastic  pi-ofession,  and  neglected  the 
principal  office  of  clergymen,  the  duty  of 
instructing  the  ignorance,  and  of  re- 
proving the  vices,  of  the  people.' 

This  compliment  to  the  clergy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  is  one  of  those 
miserable  subterfuges  of  habitual  libel- 
lers which  defeats  its  own  malice.  No 
people  could  be  immoral  who  had  a 
clergy  deserving  of  this  commendation  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  the  confession  was 
drawn  from  Cambrensis,  in  spite  of  his 
disposition  to  malign  and  misrepresent. 
At  a  conference  held  at  Baltinglass,  an 
Irish  bishop  inveighed  severely,  in  pre- 
sence of  Girald,  against  the  immorality 
of  the  imported  clergy,  and  contrasted 
their  debauched  lives  with  those  of  the 
Irish  priesthood.  Cambrensis,  says  the 
annalist, +  made  a  long  reply,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
the  superior  morality  of  the  native  clergy. 
This  is  quite  enough  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  immorality  ;  and  as  for  inces- 
tuous concubinage,  I  regret,  for  the 
honorof  literature  and  common  sense,  that 
a  man  of  erudition  should  I)iot  his  page 
with  so  unphilosophical  an  assertion.— 
The  charge  was  unfounded,  because  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  the  crime 
could  generally  exist,§ 


Not  content  with  describing  our  ances- 
tors in  the  twelfth  century  as  barbarians, 
Dr.  Lingard  would  also  deprive  us  of  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  instructors  of 
the  western  world.  He  makes  the  school 
at  Canterbury  divide  the  honor  with  us  ; 
but  I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  passage  already  quoted  from 
his  history,  proves  that  Ireland  was  fre- 
quented by  others  than  northern  scho- 
lars. Irish  muniticence  was  not  satisfied 
in  endowing  native  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  aliens  :  they  carried  their 
bounty  to  the  Continent, ||  where  they 
also  founded  many  religious  houses. — 
Surely  these  were  not  the  acts  of  bar- 
barians. 

Having  now  disproved  some  of  Dr. 
Lingard's  assertions,  I  shall  notice  one  of 
his  omissions.  In  his  '  Antiquities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,'  he  says,  'In 
the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will  have 
observed  the  degeneracy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars,  after  the  death  of  Bede 
and  his  disciples.  If  the  learning  of 
their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  on  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
it  was  entirely  extinguished  by  the  de- 
vastations of  the  northrnen,  and  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  night  of  the  profoundest 
ignorance.  This  lamentable  change  is 
amply  and  feelingly  described  by  the 
pen  of  a  royal  witness.  "  There  was  a 
time,"  says  Alfred  in  his  letter  to  Wulsige, 
"  when  foreigners  sought  wisdom  and 
learning  in  this  island.  Now  we  are 
compelled  to  seek  them  in  foreign  lands. 
Such  was  the  general  ignorance  among 
the  English,  that  there  were  very  few  on 
this  side  the  Humber,  (and  I  dare  say 
not  many  on  the  other),  who  could  un- 
derstand the  service  in  English,  or  trans- 
late a  Latin  epistle  into  their  own  lan- 
guage. So  few  were  they,  that  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  individual  to  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  who  was  able  to  do  it, 
when  I  ascended  the  throne."  To  revive 
the  study  of  literature  became  one  of 
the  first  objects,  which  inflamed  the  am- 
bition of  the  monarch  :  he  solicited  the 


*  See  Warton,  DisserUitioii  i.  Cambrensis,  c.  xi.  He  gives  them  a  decided  superiority. — 
Perliaps  I  might  as  well  mention  here,  that  the  Irisii  imported,  up  t»  the  twelfth  ceiUury, 
English  slaves.  This  fact  proves  they  were  even  then  a  commercial  people  ;  for  they  must 
have  given  something  in  exchange  for  the  live  importation. 

t  Hist.  Eiig.  vol.  2.  p.  369. 

i  See  Harris's  Ware. 

§  See  IMontesqueiu's  arguments  on  the  subject,  in  hi'i  Spirit  ol'  Laws. 

II  Fleury,  Ecc  Hist.  torn.  viii.  p.  421.  x.  p.  382. 
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assistance  of  the  most  distinguislietlselio- 
lars  in  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and 
H''ales,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  saw  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  l)ri:,'iitcst  lights, 
by  his  promises  and  presents.' 

Not  one  word  about  Ireland  !  Was  this 
just  ?  We  liave  proofs  in  altundance,  of 
Irishmen  beinir  employed,  at  tliis  period, 
in  teaching  in  England.  Mr.  Berington* 
sneers  at  their  partiality  to,  what  he 
calls,  .their  wandering  mode  of  life. 
Such  was  their  reputation,  that  a  formal 
complaint  was  made  by  the  English 
clergy  against  them,  for  having  attracted 
so  many  pupils. t  St.  Dunstan  studied 
under  them  at  Glastonbury, :t  and  Cam- 
den has  recorded  many  facts  illustrative 
of  their  number  and  utility-  But  they 
were  not  limited  to  England.  France  felt 
the  benefit  of  their  presence,  and  when 
Alcuin  quitted  his  school  there,  an  Irish- 
man was  chosen  to  supply  his  place.  A 
sketcli  of  Europe  at  this  time,  would 
show  how  much  Europe  owes  to  Ireland  ; 
but  as  I  have  exceeded  my  limits,  I  must 
defer  the   pleasing  task  to   next  month. 

The  Danes,  contrary  to  Dr.  I/injrard's 
assertion,  did  not  reduce  the  island  to 
its  former  barbarism.     In  the  ninth  cen- 


tury she  produced  the  most  distiiiijuishcd 
scholar  of  the  age.  Johannes  Erioena 
is  described  by  a  laborious  modern  his- 
loriitn  as  a  man  of  penetrating  intellect; 
acquainted  with  all  the  treasures  of 
literature  ;  versed  in  many  languages  ; 
and  accomplished  in  many  arts.  Al- 
though I  made  honourable  mention  of 
him  on  a  former  occasion,  the  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  with  a  more  minute 
account  of  his  acquirements  and  genius. 
*  Though  a  native  of  the  West  of 
Europe,'  says  Mr.  Turner,  'he  was  well 
skilled  in  Grecian  literature,  $  for  he 
translated  from  the  Greek  language, || 
a  work  of  Dionysius,  called  the 
Areopagite,  and  the  Scholia  of  Rlax- 
imus,  on  Gregory  the  theologian. H — 
He  dedicated  this  work  to  Charles,  the 
French  king,  at  whose  command  he  had 
undertaken  both.**  At  the  request  »f 
Hincmar,  the  archbishop,  and  another, 
he  wrote  on  predestination  against  Go- 
thesclialcus  j-f-f  he  composed  also  a  book 
De  Visione  Dei  \\\  and  another,  de  Cor- 
pore  et  Sanguine  §§Domini.  This  last 
was  written  at  the  request  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  who  was  a  great  patron  of 
letters.  II  ||     This  book  was  peculiarly  un- 


•    History  of  the  Liter.Tture  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  p.  198. 

t  See  the  authorities  euuraerated  in  the  prelace  to  Nicholis's  Irish  Historical  Library. 

t  See  Osberne  Vitii  Du'ist.  p.  92. 

$  '  Bouquet,  in  his  recueil  of  the  ancient  French  chronicles,  says,  that  after  Charlemagne 
had  obtained  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  an  epistolary  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
the  Franks  and  Greeks,  '  Cf'pit  occidentalibus  Hosci  el  in  usu  esse  iingua  Grivca.' — T.  viii. 
p.    107.' 

jl  '  That  the  works  ascribed  to  Diony:>ius,  the  Areopagite.  are  suppositious,  and  were  wtitteii 
after  the  fourth  century,  see  Dupin,  v.  i.  p.  100 — 1 11,  ed.  Paris,  1638.  They  suited  the  genius 
of  Erigena,  for  their  '  princijial  but  est  de  parler  des  mrsleres  d'«ne  nianierc  curieuse  et 
rechercli^c,  de  les  expliqiier  stiivant  les  priiicipes  de  la  philosophic  de  I'laion  et  en  des  terines 
plafonicions.'      V.  lOt.' 

^  '  This  was  Gresiory  Nazianzen.  IMaximus,  opposing  some  theological  opinions  which  the 
imperial  court  P.pproved,  perished  66'2.  Dnpiii,  t.  vi.  John's  translation  was  published  by 
Dr.  Gale,  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  De  Divisione  N;iturae,  ed.  Ox.  1681.' 

**  '  So  he  declares  in  his  dedication.  He  tells  the  king,  '  Difficillnuum  prorsus  (orthodoxis- 
sime  rcgiim)  servulo  vestro  inibccilli  valde  etiani  in  Lalinis  quanto  magis  in  Graecis,  laborem 
injunxisii^.'  He  states,  that  >vhat  he  found  in  Dionysius  obscure  and  incoujprelicnsible, 
Maxinius  had  very  lucidly  explained  He  particularises  instances  which  are  certainly  among 
the  most  recondite  and  happily  most  useless  topics  of  theological  logic' 

tt  '  Fab. Bib. Med.  I.  ix.c  401.  This  brought  us  upon  Jofin,  besides  PrudentiusTricassimus, 
Florusof  Lyons,  who  attacked  him  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Lyons.  Fab.  l.iv.  c.  19i.  : 
and  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  447.' 

XX  Mabillon  found  tlijs  in  ]\iS.  It  begins,  '  Omnes  sensus  corporei  ex  conjunclione  nascun- 
tur  aniniffi  et  corporis.'      Fab.  Med.  1.  ix.  |i.  401 

§§  '  Fab.  p.  404.' 

Illl  '  Heric.  the  bishop  of  Austin  says,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  in  876,  't^uidquid  igitur  litem 
possunt,  quidquid  asscQuuntur  ingenia  vobis  debent.'  Bouquet,  vii.  p  563.  The  editor 
quotes  a  monk  of  Saint  Denys,  in  the  saiue  age,  who  says,  '  Karolns — disciplinas  adeo  exco- 
luit  ut  earum  ipse  quarundam  munere  sagacisMnie  tungeretiir,'  ib.  A  passage  of  Heric's  let- 
ter deserves  quotation,  because  what  he  hints  of  the  emigration  of  Irish  literature  may  account 
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fortunate.  It  was  assailed  by  several 
ecclesiastics,  aud  adjudged  to  the  flumes.* 
'  His  principal  work  was,  his  Treatise 
De  Devisione  Naturae,  a  dialo;iue  which 
is  distinguishedfor  its  Aristotelian  acute- 
ness,  and  extensive  information.  In  his 
discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  considering  how  far  his  usual 
attributes  describe  his  nature,  or  but 
metaphorically  allude  to  it,  he  manifests 
great  subtlety. f  On  the  applicability  of 
the  categories  of  Aristotle,  to  the  same 
Being,  he  is  also  very  acute  and  meta- 
physical ;  and  he  concludes  that  none 
of  the  categories  are  in  this  case  ap- 
plicable, except  perhaps  that  of  relation, 
and  even  this  but  figuratively. J  In  his 
consideration,  whether  the  category 
place  be  a  substance  or  an  accident,  he 
takes  occasion  to  give  concise  and  able 
definitions  of  the  several  liberal  arts, 
and  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  com- 
position of  things. §  In  another  part,  he 
inserts  a  very  elaborate  discussion  on 
arithmetic,  which,  he  says,  he  had  learnt 
from  his  infancy. ||  He  also  details  a 
curious  conversation  on  the  elements  of 
things,  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  other  topics  of  astronomy 
and  physiology.  Among  these,  he  even 
gives  the  means  of  calculating  the  dia- 
meters of  the  lunar  and  solar  circles."^ 
Besides  the  fathers,  Austin,  the  two 
Gregorys,  Chrysostoni,  Basil,  Epipha- 
nius,  Origen,   Jerome,  and  Ambrosius, 


of  whose  works,  with  the  Platonising 
Dionysius,  and  Maximus,  he  gives  large 
extracts ;  he  also  quotes  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plato,  and  Boetius;  he 
details  the  opinions  of  Eratosthenes,** 
and  of  Pythagoras  on  some  astronomical 
topics  ;t-f  he  also  cites  Martianus  Ca- 
pella.|J  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
appears  almost  in  every  page. 

'  The  Divisione  Nature  certainly  in- 
dicates great  curiosity  and  research  of 
mind,  though  it  rather  exercises  in- 
genuity than  conveys  information.  In 
a  future  age,  when  such  disquisitions 
were  offensive  to  that  anti-christian  des- 
potism which  was  spreading  its  clouds 
over  the  European  hemisphere,  a  pope, 
Honorius  III.  issued  a  bull  to  declare, 
that  it  '-aljounded  with  the  worms  of 
heretical  depravity."  He  complains, 
that  it  was  received  into  monasteries, 
and  that  "scholastic  men,  more  fond  of 
novelty  than  was  expedient,  occupied 
themselves  studiously  in  reading  it."  He 
therefore  commands,  that  they  "  solicit- 
ously seek  for  it  every  where ;  and  if 
they  safely  could,  that  they  send  it  to 
him  to  be  burnt,  or  to  burn  it  them- 
selves." He  excommunicates  all  such 
as  should  keep  a  copy  fifteen  days  after 
notice  of  this  order.§§  As  all  inquiries 
of  the  human  mind  must  be  accompanied 
by  niany  errors,  it  is  a  lamentable  abuse 
of  power  to  pursue  the  speculative  to 
death  or  infamy  for  efforts  of  thinking. 


for  Erigena's  being  in  France  :  '  Quid  Hiberniam  meiuoreiii,  contenipto  pelagi  discrimine, 
pene  totara  cum  grege  philosoplioruni  ad  littora  nostra  niigrantem — quorum  quisque  peritior 
est,  ultro  sibi  indicit  exilium  ut  Solomoni  sapieiitissimo  f'amuletur  ad  votum.'  Bouquet,  vii. 
p.  563,' 

*  '  In  1050  and  1059,  an  old  Clirouicler  speaks  apparently  of  ibis  book,  when  he  sa^'s  of 
Berengarius,  '  Joannein  Scoluiii  igni  comburens,  cujus  lectione  ad  banc  iiefariara  devolutus 
fuerat  sectani.'      Fab.  p.  404'.' 

t  '  De  Divisione  Nature,  p.  6 — 11.' 

t  '  Ibid.  p.  13.'  §  '  Ibid,  p.  18,  19.  ||  '  Ibid,  p.  UK' 

^   '  Ibid,  p.  144—149.'  **  'Ibid,   p.  146,   149.'  Tt  'Ibid,  p.   U.'i— 149.' 

if  J  Ibid.  p.  147,  148.  This  ancient  author,  whose  sera  is  not  ascertained  (tliough  he  must 
liave  preceded  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  mentions  him),  left  nine  books,  two  de  Nuptiis  Pliilo- 
logiae,  the  other  seven  on  the  seven  liberal  arts.  His  work  was  twice  printed  with  innumera- 
ble mistakes.  Grotius,  in  his  fourteenth  j-ear,  astonished  the  world  b_y  correcting  justly 
almost  all  the  errors.  The  recollection  of  tiiis  induced  Vossius  to  say,  "  Quo  Batavo — nihil 
nunc  undique  eruditius,  vel  sol  videt,  vel  solum  sustinet."  Hist.  Lat.  713.  How  highly 
Capella  was  once  esteemed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  panfeg3'ric  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  x. 
c.  3!.  p.  S+S.  Barthius,  one  oftliose  great  scholars  whose  race  is  now  extinct,  says  of  him, 
'  Jam  ante  ipsos  mille  aiinos  tanta  Capellee  hajus  auctoritas,  ul  qui  euiu  teneret,  videretur 
omnium  artium  arcana  nosse.'  Adversaria,  c.  23.  p.  409.  Barthius  describes  his  work  thus; 
*  Tota  fere  ibi  CycIo|)a!dia  noveni  chartis  absoluta  est,  cum  innumeris  interioris  sapiential  mys- 
teriis  versu  atque  prosa  oiatione  indicatis  et  propositis,'  ib.  p.  960.  For  what  is  known  of 
Capella.  see  Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  iii.  p.  213—224.' 

§  '  See  this  bull  at  length  in  Fab.  Bib.  Wed.  lib.  ix.  402.   It  is  dated  10  Kal.  Feb    122.j.' 
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which,  if  wrong,  the  next  critic  or  literary  was  sitting  near  to  ecclesiastics  of  vast 

opponent  is  best  fitted  to  detect  and  over-  size      The  king  bade  him  divide  the  dish 

throw.     No  error,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  with  theui.    John,  whose  cheerful  mind 

a  perennial  plant.     No  power  can  pre-  was  always  alive  to  pleasantry,  conveyed 

vent,  though  it  may  retard,  the  growth  of  the  two  large  fishes  into  his  own  plate, 

truth.  and    divided  the   little  one  between  the 

'  Erigena   was   in   great   favour    with  ecclesiastics.     The  king  accused  him  of 

Charles.      The   king,  one   day    as   they  an   unfair    partition.      "  Not   so,"   says 

were    feasting   opposite   to   each   other,  John.      "  Here   are   two   large   fishes," 

took  occasion  to  give  him  a  gentle  re-  pointing    to   his   plate,    "  with   a   small 

buke   for  some  irregularity,    by    asking  one,"  alluding  to  himself.     "  There  are 

him,  "  What   separates  a   .Scot   from  a  also   two   large   ones,"    looking  at    the 

sot  ?"     The  philosopher,  with  ready  wit,  divines,  "  and  a  little  one,"  pointing  to 

retorted,    "  the  table."    The    king   had  their  plates.' 

the  good  sense  and  friendship  to  smile  at  John  was  a  layman,  and,  contrary  to 

the  turn.  iVIr.  Turner's  opinion,  does  not  appear 

*  At  another  time,  when  he  was  at  ever  to  have  been  in  England.  The 
table,  the  servants  brought  in  a  dish  con-  country  which  produced  such  a  man 
taining  two  large  fishes,  and  a  very  small  could  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  bar- 
one.     John  was  a   thin   little  man,  and  barism.                       Rory  O'Rourke. 

THE    WARKIOnS    OF    CLONTARF. 

BY     D.   S.   I-. 

The  Dalgais,  a  Munster  tribe,  were  the  favourite  troops  of  Brian.  When  interrupted  in 
their  return  from  the  great  and  glorious  battle  of  Ciontarf,  by  Fitzpatrick,  Prince  of  (jssory, 
the  wounded  men  entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  fight  with  the  rest.  '  Let  stakes,' 
said  they,  '  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  sutler  each  of  us,  tied  to  and  supported  by  one  of  these 
stakes,  to  be  placed  in  his  rank  by  the  side  of  a  sound  man.' — Hist.  Irel.  Miss  Young. 
The  noon  of  death  flash'd  darkly  down, 

Where  the  brave  on  the  rank  cold  grass  were  lying, 
And  the  battle  clang  grew  louder  still. 

As  it  told  the  knell  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
'Mid  the  war-whoop  shriek  of  slaughter'd  foes, 

'Mid  the  ling'ring  cries  of  blasted  glory, 

As  the  soldier's  plume  and  the  lance's  light 

Were  reeking  round,  all  red  and  gory  ; 

The  torrent  shout  of  a  valiant  band 

Burst  on  the  lines,  like  wakening  thunder  ; 
And  every  one  who  slept  in  blood 

Arose  on  the  host  in  might  and  wonder. 

The  gash  of  war  on  their  fierce  brows  shone. 

And  the  flush  of  death — the  word  half  spoken  — 
Crimson'd  the  eye,  and  stirred  the  lip, 

As  they  sought  their  shields  all  rent  and  broken. 

'  Oh!  place  us  each,'  the  warriors  said, 

'  In  the  front  of  fight,  with  life  beside  us, 
And  while  hand  can  grasp  the  reckless  blade, 

Alone  let  fate  and  valour  guide  us  !' 

They  placed  them  there,  '  in  the  front  of  fight,' 

A  gallant  few  'gainst  the  lordly  stranger. 
And  death  and  might  in  their  union  met, 

As  tkey  rush'd  away  to  the  steeps  of  danger. 

The  pale  moon  look'd  from  its  sea-blue  throne 

O'er  the  isles  of  earth  and  the  gems  of  water  ; 
And  it  smil'd  to  see  the  glorious  plain 

Where  heroes  lay  in  their  couch  of  slaughter. 
For  Erin's  land  the  warriors  fell. 

No  idle  stone  they  plac'd  above  them  ; 
But  Erin's  annals  yet  can  say. 

How  her  heroes  bless  and  how  they  love  them ! 
Feb.  1828.  o 
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'  A  JUST  estimate  of  the  late  emperoi* 
of  France,'  says  an  American,*  remark- 
able for  profound  tliinUing-,  *  seems  to  us 
important.  That  extraordinary  man, 
havina^  operated  on  tlie  world  with  un- 
precedented  power  durino-  his  life,  is  now 
influencing  it  by  his  character.  That 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
as  it  should  be.  The  kind  of  admiration 
which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries, 
is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime 
against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still 
foils  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence,  which 
is  its  due;  and  which,  if  really  felt, 
would  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  in- 
delible infamy.  Regarding  freedom  as 
the  chief  interest  of  human  nature,  as 
essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  progress,  we  look  on  men,  who 
have  signalized  themselves  by  their  hos- 
tility to  it,  with  an  indis;nation  at  once 
stern  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of 
successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  can  induce  us  to  suppress.  We 
mean  tben  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon. 
But  if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on 
no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach. 
We  speak  the  more  freely,  because  con- 
scious of  exemption  from  every  feeling 
like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the 
dead.  We  would  resist  only  what  we 
deem  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  a 
cause  perpetually  betrayed  by  the  admi- 
ration lavished  on  prosperous  crime  and 
all-orasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic 
will  be  the  character  of  Napoleon;  and 
with  this  we  shall  naturally  intersperse 
reflections  on  the  great  interests  which 
he  perpetually  influenced. 

*  The  wrong  doing  of  public  men,  on  a 
large  scale,  has  never  drawn  upon  them 
that  sincere,  hearty  abhorrence  which 
visits  private  vice.  Nations  have  seem- 
ed to  court  aggression  and  bondage,  by 
their  stupid,  insane  admiration  of  suc- 
cessful tyrants.  The  wrongs  from  which 
men  have  suflfered  most,  in  body  and 
nund,are  yet  unpunished.  True,- Chris- 
tianity has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on 
the  aspiring  and  the  usurping.  But 
these  reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more 
than  sounds,  and  unmeaning  common- 
places.    They  are  repeated   for  form's 
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sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them,  we 
feel  that  they  want  depth  and  strength. 
They  are  not  inward,  solemn,  burning 
convictions,  breaking  from  tlie  indignant 
soul  witli  a  tone  of  reality,  before  which 
guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  ])ublic 
men  is  almost  to  be  created.  We  believe, 
then,  that  such  a  character  as  Buona- 
parte's is  formed  with  very  little  con- 
sciousness of  its  turpitude  ;  and  society, 
which  contributes  so  much  to  its  growth, 
is  responsible  for  its  existence,  and  merits 
in  part  the  misery  which  it  spreads.' 

The  same  writer  enters  into  a  labori- 
ous estimate  of  his  character,  the  incidents 
which  led  to  its  development,  and  the 
events  which  distinguished  his  career. 
As  his  opinions  are  at  once  bold  and 
original,  we  shall  make  a  few  additional 
extracts.  After  stating  that  Buona- 
parte's education  was  unfavourable  to 
moral  or  humane  impressions,  he  con- 
tinues ; 

'  His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we 
have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  almost 
rapturous  admiration,  with  which  we  follow- 
ed his  first  triumphs  ;  for  then  we  were  simple 
enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guardian 
of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  was  not  then 
understood  ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not 
reached  us  ;  and  his  rapid  victories  stimulated 
the  imagination  to  invest  him  with  the  mj's- 
terious  powers  of  a  hero  of  romance.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  now  read  the  history 
of  his  Italian  wars  without  a  quickened  move- 
ment in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  inven- 
tion ;  the  energy  of  his  will ;  the  decision 
wluch  siiffered  not  a  moment's  pause  between 
the  purpose  and  its  execution  ;  the  presence 
of  mind,  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of 
safety  and  success  ;  these  commanding  attri- 
butes, added  to  a  courage,  which,  however 
suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered  then, 
compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have  no 
desire  to  withhold,  tlie  admiration  which  is 
due  to  superior  power. 

'  Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended. 
We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
energies,  which  war  often  awakens.  Great 
powers,  even  in  their  perversion,  attest  a 
glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  tlieir 
grandeur,  whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  wliole 
strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  passions  by 
which  they  are  depraved.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  that   war,  abhor  it  as  we   may,    often 


*  Dr.  Channing. 
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developes  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force 
of  intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  soul.  There  is  perhaps 
no  moment  in  life,  in  which  the  mind  is 
brought  into  such  intense  action,  in  which  tlie 
will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in  which  irrepressible 
excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession, 
as  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness 
of  the  wamor  is  poor  and  low  compared  wuth 
the  magnanimity  of  virtue.  It  vanishes  before 
the  greatness  of  principle.  The  martyr  to 
humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion ;  the  un- 
shrinking adherent  of  despised  and  deserted 
truth  ;  who,  alone,  unsupported,  and  scorned, 
with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him  courage,  no 
variety  of  objects  to  draw  his  thoughts  from 
himself,  no  opportunity  of  effort  or  resistance 
to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields  him- 
self calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  jilii- 
lantliropy,  to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite 
suffering,  which  one  retracting  word  mipht 
remove  :  such  a  man  is  as  superior  to  the 
warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless  heavens 
above  us,  to  tlie  low  earth  we  tread  beneath 
our  feet. 

'  We  have  spoken  of  the   energies  of  mind 
called  forth  bv  war.     If  we  may  be  allowed  a 
sliort   digression,   which    however   bears   di- 
rectly   on   our   main   subject,    the   merits   of 
Napoleon,  we  would  observe,  that  militarv  ta- 
lent, even  of  the  highest  order,   is   far   from 
holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual  en- 
dowments.    It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of 
genius  ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  high- 
est and  richest  objects  of  thought.     We  grant 
tljat  a  mind,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country  at 
a  glance,  and  understands  almost  by  intuition 
tlie  positions  it  affords  for  a  successful  cam- 
paign, is  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  one. 
The  general,  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to 
counteract  a  greater  fol-ce ;  who  supplies  bv 
skill,  science,  and  genius,  the  want  of  numbers; 
who  dive's  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy,  and 
who  gives  unity,  energ)!-,  and  success  to  a  vast 
sphere  of  operations,  in  the  midst  of  casualties 
and  obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  fore- 
see,  manifests   great   power.      But   still  the 
chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical 
force  ;  to  remove    physical  obstructions  ;    to 
avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages  ; 
to  act  on  matter  •,  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts, 
mountains,    and   human  muscles  ;  and   these 
are  not   the  highest  objects  of  mind,   nor  do 
thejr  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order; 
and  accordingly  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  men,  eminent  in  this  department,  who 
are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  noblest  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius,   in 
large  views  of  human  nature,  in  the   moral 
sciences,  in  tlie  application  of  analysis  and  ge- 
neraliisation  to  the  human  mind  and  to  society, 
and  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great  sub- 
jects which  have  absorbed  the  most  glorious 
understandings.     The  office  of  a  great  general 
does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  a  great  me- 


chanician, whose  business  it  is  to  frame  new- 
combinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them 
to  new  circumstances,  and  to  remove  new  ob- 
structions.    Accordingly  great  generals,  away 
from  the  camp,  are  commonly  no  greater  men 
than  the  mechanician   taken  from  bis  work- 
shop.    In  conversation  they  are  often    dull. 
Works  nf  profound  thinking  on  general  and 
great  topics  they  caunot   comprehend.     The 
conqueror  of  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  Waterloo, 
undoubtedly  possesses  great  military  talents  ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  his  eloquence  in. 
the  senate,  or  of  his  sagacity  in  tlie  cabinet ; 
and  we  venture  to  say,  that  he  will  leave  the 
world,    without  adding  one  new  thought  on 
the  great  tboraes,  on  which  the  genius  of  phi- 
losophy  and    legislature    has    meditated  for 
ages.     We  will  not  go  down  for  illustration 
to  such  men   as  Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the 
deck,   but  debased  by    gross  vices,  and  who 
never  pretended  to  enlargement  of  intellect. 
To  institute  a  comparison  in  point  of  talent 
and  genius   between  such   men    and  Milton, 
Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult  to 
these   illustrious  names.     Who  can  think  of 
these  truly  great  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of 
their   minds   through  heaven   and    earth  ;  of 
their   deep  intuition    into   the   soul  ;  of  their 
new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought  ;  of 
the  energy  with  which  they  grasped  and  sub- 
jected to  their  main  purpose,  the  infinite  ma- 
terials  of  illustration   which    nature  and  life 
afford  ;  who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  transcend- 
ent beauty  and  grandeur  which   they  created, 
or  which  weie  rather  emanations  of  their  own 
minds  ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  feivid  im- 
petuous imagination    which    they   conjoined ; 
of   the   dominion   which    they   have   exerted 
over   so  many   generations,   and    wluch  time 
only  extends  and   makes  sure  :  of  the  voice 
of  ])ower,  in  which,  though  dead,  they  still 
speak  to  nations,  and  awaken  intellect,  sen- 
sibility,   and    genius   in    both    hemispheres ; 
who  can  think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the 
immense  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  warrior, 
vi'hose  elements  of  tliought  are  physical  forces 
and  physical  obstructions,  and  whose  employ- 
ment is  the  combination  of  the  lowest  class  of 
objects,  on  which    a   powerful   mind   can    be 
employed  1 

'  His  intellect  was  distinguidied  bv  rapidity 
of  thought.  He  understood,  by  a  glance,  what 
most  men,  and  superior  men,  could  learn  only 
hy  study.  He  darted  to  a  conclusion  rather 
by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war,  which 
was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points  of 
his  own  and  his  enemy's  positions ;  and  com- 
bined at  once  the  movements  by  which  an  over- 
powering force  might  be  thrown  with  unex- 
pected fury  on  a  vulnerable  part  of  the  hostile 
line,  and  the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in  a 
day.  He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but 
his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible, 
to  be  enslaved  by  the  technics  of  liis  profes- 
sion.    He  found  the   old  armies  fighting  by 
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rule,  and  he  discovered  the  true  characteiistic 
of  genius,  which,  without  despising  rules, 
knows  when  and  how  to  break  them.  He  un- 
derstood thoroughly  the  immense  moral  power, 
which  is  gained  hy  originality  and  rapidity  of 
operation.  He  astonished  and  paralyzed  his 
enemies  by  his  unforeseen  and  impetuous  as- 
saults, by  the  suddenness  with  which  tlie 
storm  of  battle  burst  upon  them  ;  and,  whilst 
giving  to  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of  mo- 
dern discipline,  breathed  into  them,  by  liis 
quick  and  decisive  movements,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of  dishearten- 
ing the  foe,  and  of  spreading  through  his  own 
ranks  a  confidence,  and  exhilarating  courage, 
which  made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to 
make  victory  sure,  distinguished  Napoleon  in 
an  age  of  uncommon  military  talent,  and  was 
one  main  instrument  of  his  future  power. 

'  One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Buona- 
parte's character  was  decision,  and  this,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  perverted,  by  the  spirit 
of  self-exaggeration,  into  an  inflexible  stub- 
bornness, which  counsel  could  not  enlighten, 
nor  circumstances  bend.  Having  taken  the 
first  step,  he  pressed  onward.  Plis  purpose 
he  wished  othei's  to  regard  as  a  law  of  nature, 
or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It  must  be  accom- 
plished. Resistance  but  strengthened  it ;  and 
so  often  had  resistance  been  overborne,  that 
he  felt  as  if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to 
his  matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish  all 
things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings  of 
human  wisdom  and  of  Providence  were  spent 
in  vain ;  and  tlie  IMan  of  Destiny  lived  to 
teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  that  ali-def3'ing  decision,  which  arra3-s 
the  purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immutable- 
ness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High.' 

He  goes  on  to  describe  him  as  clici- 
racterised  by  a  spirit  of  self-exaggera- 
tion. Impatience  and  restlessness  re- 
sulted from  this  ;  rashness  folloived,  and, 
of  course,  the  calmnesi  of  windura  was 
denied  liim.  He  who  wished  to  astonish 
by  tlie  suddenness  of  his  operations 
could  not  brook  delay.  Still  !;e  was  a 
great  man,  but  there  are  various  orders 
of  greatness,  and  the  highest  did  not 
belong  to  l^nonaparte.  '  There  are,' 
says  Dr.  Channing,  '  different  orders  of 
greatness.  Among  these,  the  first  rank 
is  unquestionably  due  to  moral  great- 
ness, or  magnanimity  ;  to  that  sublime 
energy  by  which  the  soul,  subdued  by 
the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  indisso- 
lubly,  for  life  and  for  death,  to  truth  and 
duty;  espouses  as  its  own  the  interests 
of  human  nature ;  scorns  all  meanness 
and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in  its  own 
i-onscience  a  voice  louder  than  threaten- 
ings  and  thunders  ;  withstands  all  the 
powers  f  of  the  universe,    which   would 


sever  it  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  vir- 
tue, and  religion;  reposes  an  unfaltering 
trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  is 
ever  "  ready  to  be  ofifered  up"  on  the 
altar  of  its  country  or  of  mankind.  ( »f 
this  moral  greatness,  which  throws  all 
other  forms  of  greatness  into  obscurity, 
we  see  not  a  trace  or  spark  in  Napoleon. 
Though  clothed  with  the  power  of  a 
God,  the  thought  of  consecrating  himself 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher 
era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  his  race,  seems  never  to  have 
dawned  on  his  mind.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
interestedness and  self-sacrifice  appears 
not  to  have  waged  a  moment's  war  \vith  . 
self-will  and  ambition.  His  ruling  pas- 
sions, indeed,  were  singularly  at  variance 
with  magnanimity.  Moral  greatness  has 
too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unostenta- 
tious, too  self-subsistent,  and  enters  into 
others'  interests  with  too  much  hearti- 
ness, to  live  a  day  for  what  Napoleon 
always  lived,  to  make  itself  tlie  theme, 
and  gaze,  and  wonder  of  a  dazzled  world. 
Next  to  moral,  comes  intellectual  great- 
ness, or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  word ;  and  by  this  we  mean  that 
sublime  capacity  of  thought,  through 
which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  essays  to  com- 
prehend the  universe,  soars  into  the 
heavens,  penetrates  the  earth,  penetrates 
itself,  questions  the  past,  anticipates  the 
future,  traces  out  the  general  and  all- 
comi)rehending  laws  of  nature,  binds  to- 
gether, by  innumerable  affinities  and  re- 
lations, all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  what  exists  and 
with  what  is  finite,  frames  to  itself  ideal  , 
excellence,  loveliness,  and  grandeur. 
This  is  the  greatness  whicli  belongs  to 
philosophers,  inspired  poets,  and  to  the 
master  spirits  in  the  fine  arts.  Next 
comes  the  greatness  of  action ;  and  by 
this  we  mean  the  sublime  power  of  con- 
ceiving and  executing  bold  and  extensive 
plans  ;  of  constructing  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  a  mighty  object,  a  complica'.ed 
machinery  ofineans,  energies,  and  ar- 
rangements, and  of  accomplishing  great 
outward  effects.  To  this  head  belongs 
the  greatness  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  he 
poss'essed  it,  we  need  not  prove,  and 
none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  A 
man,  who  raised  himself  from  obscurity 
to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  who  made  himself  felt  through 
powerful  and  civilized  nations,  who  sent 
the  terror  of  his  name  across  seas  and 
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oceans,  whose  will  was  pronounced  and 
feared  as  destiny,  whose  donatives  were 
crowns,  whose  antechamber  was  thron;^- 
ed  by  submissive  princes,  who  broke 
down  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Alps  and 
made  them  a  highway,  and  whose  fame 
was  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civilization  to  the  steppes  of  the  cossack, 
and  tl)e  dest-rts  of  the  Arab  ;  a  man,  who 
Las  left  this  record  of  hiuiseif  in  history, 
has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question, 
whether  he  shall  be  called  great.  All 
must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of 
action,  an  enei-uy  equal  to  great  effects. 

'  We  are  not  disposed,  liowever,  to 
consider  him  as  pre-eminent  even  in  this 
order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief 
sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in 
Europe  by  tiie  sword.  But  war  is  not 
the  field  fbi  the  highest  active  talent, 
and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  would  not 
have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have 
scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  comprehend  the 
world,  and  which  demanded  other  talents 
besides  that  of  war,  that  he  challenged 
unrivalled  fame.  And  here  we  question 
his  claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  liim 
supremacy.  The  project  of  universal 
empire,  liowever  imposing,  was  not  ori- 
ginal. The  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  had  adopted  it  before ;  nor 
can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication 
of  greatness,  when  we  remember  that  the 
weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
large  enough  to  cherish  it.  The  ques- 
tion is,  did  Napoleon  bring  to  this  de- 
sign the  capacity  of  advancing  it  by  bold 
and  original  conceptions,  adapted  to  an 
age  of  civilization,  and  of  singular  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excitement  ?  Did  he 
discover  new  foundations  of  power  ?  Did 
he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  sub- 
jugated nations?  Did  he  discover,  or 
originate,  5on)e  common  interests  by 
which  his  empire  might  be  held  together  ? 
Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  should 
supplant  the  old  national  attachments, 
or  did  he  invent  any  substitutes  for  those 
vulgar  instruments  of  force  and  corrup- 
tion, which  any  and  every  usurper  would 
have  used  ?  Never  in  the  records  of 
time,  did  the  world  furnish  such  mate- 
rials to  work  with,  such  means  of  model- 
ling nations  afresh,  of  building  up  a  new 
power,  of  introducing  a  new  era,  as  did 


Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French  re- 
volution. Never  was  the  human  mind 
so  capable  of  new  impulses.  And  did 
Napoleon  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  1  Do  we  detect  one 
original  conception  in  his  means  of  uni- 
versal empire  ?  Did  he  seize  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that  powerful 
principle,  more  efficient  than  arms  or 
policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What 
did  he  do  but  follow  the  beaten  track  ? 
but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their  very 
coarsest  forms?  Napoleon  showed  a 
vulgar  mind,  when  he  assumed  self-in- 
terest as  the  sole  spring  of  human  action. 
With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  bribes 
in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself  abso- 
lute master  of  the  human  mind.  The 
strength  of  moral,  national,  and  domestic 
feeling,  he  could  not  comprehend.  The 
finest,  and,  after  all,  the  most  powerful 
elements  in  human  nature,  hardly  en-' 
tered  into  bis  conceptions  of  it ;  and  how 
then  could  he  have  established  a  durable 
power  over  the  human  race?  We  want 
little  more  to  show  his  want  of  originality 
and  comprehensiveness  as  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he 
chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand 
and  Fouch^,  names  which  speak  for 
themselves.  We  may  judge  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  master  spirit,  from  the  minds 
which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his 
own.  In  war,  Buonaparte  was  great ; 
for  he  was  boUl,  original,  and  creative. 
Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  ta- 
lent, but  not  superior  to  that  of  other 
eminent  men.* 

These  extracts  are  so  apposite  that  we 
offer  no  apology  for  the  length  to  which 
thev  have  extended,  particularly  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  a 
contrast,  drawn  by  Viscount  Chateau- 
briand in  his  book  of  travels  recently 
published,  between  Waiihington  and  Buo- 
naparte. 

'  If  we  compare  Washington  and  Buona- 
parte, man  to  man,  the  genius  of  the  former 
seems  of  a  less  elevated  order  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Washington  belongs  not,  like  Buona- 
jiarte,  to  that  race  of  the  Alexanders  and 
Ca3s;irs,  wlio  surpass  the  ordinary  stature  of 
mankind.  Notliing  astonishing  attaches  to 
his  person  ;  he  is  not  placed  on  avast  theatre  ; 
he  is  not  pitted  against  the  ablest  captains 
and  the  mightiest  monarclis  of  liis  time ;  he 
traverses  no  seas  ;  he  hurries  not  from  Mem- 
phis to  Vienna  and  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow: 
he  defends  himself  witli  a  handful  of  citizens 
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on  a  soil  without  recollections  and  without 
celebrity,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  domestic 
hearths.  He  fights  none  of  those  battles 
which  renew  the  triumphs  of  Arbela  and 
Pharsalia ;  he  overturns  no  thrones  to  re- 
compose  others  with  their  ruins  ;  he  places 
not  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  kings  ;  he  sends 
not  word  to  them  in  the  vestibules  of  his 
palaces, 

Qu'ils  se  font  irop  auendre,  et  qu'  Auila  s'ennuie. 

'  Something  of  stillness  envelopes  the  actions 
of    Washington ;     he    acts    deliberately :    you 
would  say  that  he  feels  himself  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  liberty  of  future  ages,  and 
that  he  is  afraid  of  compromising  it.     It  is 
not  his  own  destinies  but  those  of  his  own 
country  with  which  this  hero  of  a  new  kind  is 
charged  ;    he   allows  not  himself    to  hazard 
what  does  not  belong  to  him.     But  what  light 
bursts    forth   from    this    profound   obscurity ! 
Search  the  unknown  forests  where   glistened 
the  sword  of  VVasliington,   what  will  you  find 
there]    graves'!    no!    a   world!    Washington 
has  left  the  United  States  for  a  trophy  of  his 
field  of  battle.     Buonaparte  has  not  any  one 
characteristic    of    this    grave    American :    he 
fights  on  an  old  soil,   surrounded  with  glory 
and  celebrity  ;  he  wishes  to  create  nothing  but 
his  own  renown  ;  he  takes  upon   himself  no- 
thing hut  his  own  aggrandizement.     He  seems 
to  be  aware  that  his  mission  will  be  short, 
that  the  torrent  v.hich  falls  from  such  a  height 
will  speedily  be  exhausted  :  he  hastens  to  en- 
joy and  to  abui^e  his  glory,  as  men  do  a  fu- 
gitive youth.     Like   the  gods  of  Homer,   he 
wants  to  reach  the  end  of  the  world  in  four 
steps  :  he  appears  on  every  shore,  he  hastily 
inscribes  his  name  in  the  annals  of  every  na- 
tion ;  he  throws  crowns  as  he  runs  to  his  fa- 
mily and  his  soldiers  ;  he  is  in  a  hurry  in  his 
monuments,    in   his    laws,    in    his   victories. 
Stooping  over  the  world,  with  one  hand  he 
overthrows  kings,  and  with  the  other  strikes 
down  the  revolutionary  giant;  but  in  crushing 
anarchy  he  stifles  liberty,  and  finally  loses  his 
own  in  the  field  of  his  last  battle.     Each  is  re- 
warded according  to  his  works  :   Washington 
raises  his  nation   to  independence :  a  retired 
magistrate,   he   sinks  quietly  to  rest  beneath 
his  paternal  roof,  amid  the  regrets  of  his  coun- 
trymen   and    the   veneration   of    all    nations. 
Buonaparte  robhed  a  nation   of  its  indepen- 
dence:    a  fallen  emperor,  he  is  hurried  into 
an  exile  where  the  fears  of  the  world  deem 
him  not  safely  enough  imprisoned  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  ocean.     So  long  as,  feeble  and 
chained  upon  a  rock,  he  struggles  with  death, 
Europe   dares   not   lay   down   its  arms.     He 
expires :    this  intelligence,  published  at   the 
gale  of  the  palace  before  which  the  conqueror 
had  caused  so  many  funerals  to  be  proclaimed, 
neither  stops  nor    astonishes   the  passenger: 
what  had  the  citizens   to  deplore!     The  re- 
public of  Washington  subsists,   whereas  the 
empire  of  Buonaparte  is  destroyed:  he  died 


between    the   first   and  second  voyage   of   a 
Frenchman,  who  found  a  grateful  nation  where 
he  had  fought  for  a  few  oppressed  colonists. 
Washington  and  Buonaparte  sprang  from  the 
bosom  of  a  republic  :  both  born  of  liberty,  the 
one  was  faithful  to  it,  the  other  betrayed  it. 
Their   lot  in  futurity  will    be  as  different  as 
their  choice.     The  name  of  Washington  will 
spread  with  liberty  from  age   to  age  ;  it  will 
mark    the    commencement    of  a  new  era  for 
mankind.     The  name  of  Buonaparte  also  will 
be  repeated  by  future  generations  ;  hut  it  will 
not    be  accompanied   with    any    benediction, 
and  will  frequently  serve  for  authority  to  op- 
pressors,   great   or   small.     Washington   was 
completely  the   representative   of  the  wants, 
the  ideas,  the  knowledge,  and  the  opinions  of 
his  time;    he  seconded  instead  of  thwarting 
the   movement   of  mind  ;    he   aimed   at  that 
which  it  was  his   duty  to  aim  at :  hence  the 
coherence    and    the   perpetuity  of  his  work. 
This  man,  who  appears  not  very  striking,  be- 
cause he  is  natural  and  in  his  just  proportions, 
blended  his  existence  with  that  of  his  couutry  ; 
his  glory  is  the  common  patrimony  of  growing 
civilization  :    his   renown   towers  like  one  of 
those    sanctuaries,    whence    flows    an    inex- 
haustible spring  for  the  people.     Buonaparte 
might,  in  like  manner,  have  enriched  the  pub- 
lic domain  :  he  acted  upon  the  most  civilized, 
the   most    intelligent,    the    bravest    and    the 
most  brilliant  nation  of  the  earth.     What  rank 
would  he  occupy  at  this  day  in  the  universe, 
if  he    had  combined  magnanimity  with    the 
heroic    qualities    which    he    possessed  —  if, 
Washington  and   Buonaparte  in  one,  he  had 
appointed  liberty  the  heir  to  his  glorj.     But 
this  prodigious  giant  did  not  completely  con- 
nect his  destinies  with  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries :    his    genius    belonged    to    modern 
times,  his  ambition  was  of  by-gone  ages  ;  he 
did  not  perceive   that  the  miracles  of  his  life 
far  surpassed  the  value  of  a  diadem,  and  that 
his   Gothic  ornament  would  ill   become  him. 
Sometimes  he  advanced  a  step  with  the  age, 
at  others   he  retrograded  towards  the  past ; 
and  whether  he  opposed  or  followed  the  cur- 
rent of  time,  by  his  immense  strength  he  re- 
pelled the  waves  or  hurried  them  along  with 
him.     In  his  eyes  men  were  but  an  engine  of 
power  ;  no  sympathy  subsisted  between  their 
happiness  and  his.     He  promised  to  deliver 
and  he  fettered  them  ;    he  secluded  himself 
from  them ;    they  withdrew  from  him.     The 
Kings  of  Egypt' placed  their  sepulchral    py- 
ramids not  among  flourishing  fields,   but  amid 
sterile  sands ;  those  vast    tombs   stand    like 
eternity  in  the  desert :  in  their  image  Buo- 
naparte built  the  monument  of  his  renown. 
Those  who,   like  me,   have  beheld   the  con- 
queror of  Europe  and  the  legislator  of  America, 
now  turn   their  eyes  from  the  stage  of   the 
world  :    a  few   players  who  excite   tears   or 
laughter,  are  not  worth  looking  at.' 


POLITICAL 

Three  years  airo,  when  we  com- 
menced our  literary  bibours,  <jood  iiicii 
thought  the  wounds  of  Ireland  were 
about  to  be  closed  ;  there  seemed  to  be 
a  persuasion  abroad  that  it  was  time  to 
do  justice  to  an  ill-used  people,  and  to 
secure  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
the  empire.  Parliament  called  for  evi- 
dence, heard  witnesses,  and,  for  some 
time,  made  a  show  of  beinj^'  desirous  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  sound  policy ;  but 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  not  laid, 
principles  of  exclusion  prevailed,  and, 
after  abortive  schemes  of  the  legislature 
to  palliate  the  evils  of  Ireland,  discon- 
tent has  been  increased  tenfold  by  suc- 
cessive disappointments  ;  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration has  recently  been  formed, 
the  presiding  genius  of  which  is  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  Still  we 
are  not  inclined  to  despond  ;  we  still  in- 
dulge in  those  anlicii)atious  of  ultimate 
good,  which  proceed,  we  flatter  our- 
selves, less  from  a  sanguine  temperament 
than  from  a  conviction  that  those  moral 
principles,  which  are  now  in  operation, 
must  eventuate  in  results  favoural)le  to 
t!ie  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  moral  energies  of  Ireland,  which 
every  day  served  more  fully  to  develop, 
and  which  protracted  injustice  only 
serves  to  array  against  the  government 
of  the  country,  are  of  a  nature  which  no 
minister  dare  resist  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  slight  concessions  and  legislative 
palliatives  will  not  do ;  these  have  been 
tried  without  success ;  they  have  only 
aggravated  discontent,  and  proved  de- 
monstrably that  the  people  want  their 
rights,  and  that  less  than  these  will 
neither  satisfy  them,  nor  afford  the 
country  a  fair  opportunity  of  putting  her 
vast  and  various  resources  into  requi- 
sition. The  emigration  scheme  is  too 
absurd  to  impose  much  longer  even  upon 
Mr.  Horton  himself ;  and  the  subletting 
act,  instead  of  promoting  the  good  of 
Ireland,  has  provoked  deserved  resent- 
ment, and  weakened  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  parliamentary  wisdom.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  other  attempts  to 
remove  evils  which  must  be  coeval  with 
Catholic  disqualifications,  and  which  no- 
thing short  of  emancipation  can  possibly 
remove.  This  must  now  be  plain  and 
palpable  to  the  dullest  Tory  in  the  king- 
dom :    Mr.   Peel   must   know  that  con- 
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cession  is  Indispensable,  because  he  sees 
the  whole  intellect  of  the  country— the 
influential  portion  of  the  press — and  the 
thinking  part  of  the  Irish  Protestants, 
arrayed  against  the  system  of  exclusion. 
These  will  determine  public  opinion; 
and,  in  England,  no  minister  can  stand 
who  runs  counter  to  public  opinion. 
These  are  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
look  forward,  not  only  with  hope,  but 
without  apprehension  of  the  result.  Be 
the  government  Whig  or  Tory,  it  matters 
not,  Ireland  must  be  emancipated. 

We  view  this  great  question  not  as 
sectaries  or  partisans  :  we  regard  it  with 
the  eyes  of  an  unprejudiced  politician, 
and  advocate  concession  on  national 
grounds  alone.  The  Protestant  would 
derive  as  much  benefit  from  emanci- 
pation as  the  Catholic ;  it  might  be 
neither  direct  nor  apparent,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  less  real  on  that  account. 
Tiie  present  system  superinduces  a  sense 
of  general  insecurity.  The  Catholic 
leaders — be  they  patriots  or  hypocrites — 
possess  an  influence  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  deny,  and  madness  to  permit 
them  to  enjoy  much  longer.  They  may 
not  make  a  dangerous  use  of  it,  we  are 
well  assured  they  have  no  intention  to  do 
SO;  but  if  they  lay  the  train,  perhaps 
some  more  daring  spirit  may  ignite  it, 
when  they  least  dream  of  insecurity. 
There  is  in  Ireland  what  may  be  termed 
a  mass  of  physical  discontent — a  poli- 
tical excitement,  a  national  hatred,  for 
designing  men  to  operate  upon ;  and 
we  have  but  little  faith  in  a  people's 
loyalty — in  their  common  sense,  when 
their  passions  and  prejudices  are  up  in 
arms — ■^vhen  there  is  a  universal  con- 
sciousness of  inflicted  wrong ;  an  heir- 
loom, as  it  were,  of  hereditary  injustice. 
A  few  individuals  assemble  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  their 
motion  is  followed  by  simultaneous  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country.  These 
were  for  discussion  :  might  they  not  be 
called  by  similar  authority  —  real  or 
usurped — for  a  very  different  purpose? 

Ought  this  to  be  ? 

We  leave  the  exclusionists  to  give  an 
answer.  It  will  be  in  the  negative,  whe- 
ther they  consult  their  fears  or  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  in  that  negative  are  contained 
abundant  reasons  why  the  Catholics 
ought  to  be  emancipated.     Coercion  is 
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110  longer  either  prudent  or  practicable  ; 
the  excluded  have  grown  not  only  strong, 
but  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  their  strength ;  their  friends 
are  multiplying — the  sympathy  of  the 
civilized  world  is  with  them — and  the 
innate  love  which  unprejudiced  man 
bears  to  liberty  and  justice  revolts 
against  oppression.  For  these  reasons 
the  Catholics  cannot  be  silenced — they 
must  !)e  conciliated. 

We  are  free  to  confess  tliat  this  great 
question  admits  of  but  few  new  arguments 
in  its  favour.  The  objections  against  con- 
cession have  been  so  trivial  and  so  dull, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  measure  have 
been  so  eloquent  and  so  forcible,  that 
unless  some  more  formidable  opponent 
arises,  the  most  fluent  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  forming  any  combination  of 
words  that  may  have  an  air  of  novelty 
about  them.  Bigotry,  however,  is  active, 
and  that  large  body,  who  love  liberty  in 
the  abstract,  sluggish ;  the  one  requires 
to  be  met  with  promptness  and  determi- 
nation, and  the  other  aroused  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty.  This  imposes  upon 
the  friends  of  Ireland  the  necessity  of 
ceaseless  activity  :  they  must  consent  to 
a  repetition  of  worn-out  topics  and  ex- 
hausted arguments,  and  to  assail  preju- 
dice with  those  weapons  which  have 
enabled  them  to  triumph  in  so  many 
previous  instances.  On  former  occasions 
we  have  not  l)een  slow  to  aid  the  general 
cause  ;  and  without  assuming  any  credit 
for  political  wisdom,  we  look  liack  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction  to  that  advice 
which  a  long  experience  enabled  us  to 
give,  three  years  since,  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  We  did  not  then — we  do  not 
now — advocate  their  cause  on  sectarian 
grounds:  we  go  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ple of  utility  and  justice,  and  we  recom- 
mended them,  it  will  be  recollected,  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  useful  facts,  and 
refrain  from  mixing  up  their  great  ques- 
tion with  extraneous  matters,  often  fool- 
ish, generally  detrimental  to  their  own 
interests.  Events  have  singularly  illus- 
trated the  propriety  of  our  opinions. — 
The  Government  readily  availed  them- 
selves of  Catholic  admission,  to  attribute 


the  misery  of  Ireland  to  causes  uncon- 
nected with  Catholic  grievances ;  and 
eagerly  souglit  to  divert  attention  from 
the  cause  of  the  evil  to  its  effects.  A 
population,  said  to  be  redundant,  and  the 
subdivision  of  rustic  property,  were  re- 
garded as  things  of  more  consequence  to 
the  nation  than  Catholic  discontent. — 
Theoretic  legislation  has,  however,  dis- 
pelled the  delusion,  and  brought  us  back 
to  the  original  cause  of  complaint. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ireland, 
in  common  with  other  nations,  is  subject 
to  many,  and  galling  local  grievances  ; 
there  are  numerous  evils  which  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  many  miseries  ca- 
pable of  amelioration.  To  these  we 
shall  in  our  future  numbers  give  the  re- 
quisite attention  :  in  discussing  them  we 
shall,  as  heretofore,  be  guided  solely  by 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  will  not 
consent  to  flatter  popular  notions  when 
we  know  them  to  be  erroneous.  AVe 
shall  expose  the  fallacy  of  those  argu- 
ments which  would  attribute  that  to  ab- 
senteeism and  want  of  capital  which 
resulted  solely  from  the  political  disa- 
bilities under  which  the  people  groan  ; 
and  here  we  will  repeat  what  we  have 
previously  advanced  —  namely,  that  the 
advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation  and 
national  conciliation  should  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  these  questions. 
They  injure  their  cause  when  they  mix 
it  up  with  subjects  upon  which  there  is 
room  for  rational  doubts  and  varieties  of 
opinion.  It  distracts  attention  —  mis- 
leads the  public — and  enables  the  ene- 
mies of  concession  to  attribute,  with 
some  show  of  justice,  to  agitation  and 
local  grievances  those  consequences  which 
result,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from 
Catholic  disabilities. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  have  assumed  an  importance, 
which  forces  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion upon  the  legislature  in  spite  of  im- 
prudence in  its  advocates,  and  zeal  in  its 
opponents.  Circumstances  may  retard 
it,  but  nothing  can  permanently  resist 
the  claims  of  seven  millions  of  intelligent 
men,  who  know  their  rights,  and  are  re- 
solved to  obtain  them. 


THE 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Rory  O'Rourke,  Esq, 
'  What  will  Irishmen  do  for  themselves?' — Mr.  Dillon,  at  the  late  aggregate  meeting. 
'Too    many    cooks  spoil  the  broth.'     to  '  improve' the  kindom,  but  his  success 
This  is  true  of  goveriiiiii>-  nations,  as  well    must  have  been  very  questionable,  for 
as  of  boiling  mutton  ;  and  few  countries    further  '  improvements'  were  called  for. 
have  been  more  mismanaged  in  this  re-    Ordinance  followed  ordinance  in  rapid 
spect  than'unhappy  Ireland.    TIilmc  have    succession;  but  no  'improvement' took 
been  more  acts  of  parliament  passed  for    place:    men   learnt   only    to    slay   each 
her  benefit  than  would  cover  the  surface    other  with  more  deadly  skill,  while  the 
of  the  island,  supposing  each  clause  to     country  remained  untilled  and  untenant- 
occupy  a  square  inch  of  ass's  skin;  and    ed.     Henry  V'lIL  to  'improve'  Ireland, 
yet   Mr.  Peel,  while   he  admits   the   de-    took  the  title  of  king,  and   quartered  the 
plorable  state   of  the    people,   acknow-    harp  in  his  arujs,  but  all  did  not  do  ;  his 
ledges  that  his  majesty's   ministers  are    daughter  Mary   had   the    work  of  '  im- 
unable  to  suggest  a  plan  for  their  ame-    provement'  to  begin  again,  and  set  about 
lioration  !     It  is  not  '  what  little  wisdom    it   by  treacherously   murdering  the   na- 
serves  to  govern   the   world,'  but  '  how    tives !      Her   sister   Elizabeth    followed 
much  folly  passes  current  amongst  man-    her  example;   and   such   was   the    '  im- 
kind   for  wisdom.'     The   Romans  were    provcments' she  made*  that  her  successor 
great  legislative  cooks  ;  but,  being  a  free     had  to  plant  the  country   witli   Scotch- 
people,   every  one  had  a  tinger  in  the     men.     They    took   root ;  for,    like  their 
pie ;  and,  consecjuently,  their  guests  did     own  thistles,  there  are  few  places  where 
not  approve  of  their  culinary  prepara-    they  will  not  thrive, 
tions.     Ireland  had  a  narrow  escajjc  of        We  may  next  i)ass  on  to  Oliver  Crom- 
being     compelled    to    swallow     Roman     well.     Richard  il.   thought  the  only  way 
dishes.     Agricola  had  serious   thoughts    of  '  improving  Ireland'  was  to  keep  the 
of  paving  us  a  visit ;  but  as  we  gave  him     people  in  it.      The  Protector  thought  the 
enough  to  do  in  Britain,  he  did  not  think     better  plan  was  to  transport  them  out  of 
well  to  cross  the  channel.     The  Danes,     it ;    and    accordingly    he    organized    an 
less   timid,    bravely   undertook    to    im-    'Emigration    Committee,'  who   shipped 
prove  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  in  tlie     off  Paddies  by  thousands.    The  descend- 
rude  rh)tes  of  their  sagas  they  talk  very    ants  of  these  exiles  arc  still  to  be  found 
familiarly  of  our  Dublin,  and  our  West-    in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  noiu 
ford.     We  benefited  very  little,  however,     speak    their  motner   tongue. f      Charles 
by  their  superintendance  ;  for,  according     II.  to  do  him  justice,  was  no  great  quack 
to  Dr.   Lingard,  they  intercepted   '  the    in  legislation.     He  loved  his  mistresses, 
march  of  intellect,'  and  threw  us  back    and   did    not   care    a   fillip    for  Ireland. 

James  was  more  kind;  but  it  was  all 
intention  with  him  :  the  battle  of  Augh- 
rani  put  it  out  of  his  power  of  trying 
experiments     for    our    '  improvement.' 


The  Nor- 


into  our  original  barbarism 
mans  were  the  next  who  undertook  the 
'  improvement    of    Ireland ;'    and,    Ciod 
knows,   they  did  it   with  a   vengeance  1 

To  obviate  their  early  mismanagement,     William,  the  sulky  Dutchman,  was  de- 
John,  afterwards  king  of  England,  came    termined  to  make  us  happy.    He  entered 


*  In  Sir  William  Petty's  Survey  of  the  Queen's  County,  there  will  be  found  raelancholj 
proofs  of  Elizabeth's  mode  of  '  improving  Ireland.'  Whole  villages  are  entered  '  uninhabited  ;' 
whole  parishes  represented  as  without  a  living  soul  ;  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  long  list  of 
empty  and  desolate  cabins.  The  wind  whistled  tlnough  the  rank  grass  that  Rrew  upon  the 
heartli-stone,  and  every  thing  spoke  of  desolation.  Yet  this  was  in  the  (hiys  of  the  good 
Queen  V)ess  ! 

t  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Hardiman,  has  proofs  of  this  fact  in  his  possession. 
March,  1828.  n 
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into  treaties  for  the  express  purpose  of 
violating  them  ;  and  then  devised  popery 
laws  of  a  most  ooiiciliaiing  nature — and 
all  for  the  '  improvement  of  Ireland.' 
Anne  followed  in  his  footsteps :  the 
penal  laws  were  increased  in  severity  and 
number;  but  after  half  a  century  spent 
in  hunting  and  hanging,  fining  and  flog- 
ging, papists,  it  was  found  that  the  '  im- 
provement of  Ireland'  was  still  a  job  to 
be  accomplished. 

..  At  length  the  Irish  parliament,  awak- 
ened from  its  slumber  of  centuries, 
started  up,  and  set  about  *  improving 
Ireland  ;'  but,  with  all  its  efforts,  things 
were  getting  no  better.  Like  quacks, 
who  increase  the  quantity  of  medicine  as 
the  patient  grovvs  worse,  the  Irish  states- 
men augmented  their  statutes  as  the 
country  became  more  miserable ;  every 
thing  was  regulated  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  people"  still  complained  ; 
and,  alas !  had  too  much  reason  for  their 
murmurs.  What  collective  wisdom  could 
not  do,  chartered  bodies  might.  The 
Dublin  Society  was  instituted :  the  silk 
and  woollen  trades  were  taken  under 
protection ;  a  childish  book  was  pub- 
lished about  nothing  at  all ;  and  still 
Ireland  did  not  improve.  The  Linen 
Board  was  also  established  ;  a  few  noble 
knaves  and  impudent  rogues,  fattened 
upon  the  public  bounty,  harassed  the 
poor  weavers,  interrupted  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  failed  to  '  improve  Ireland.' 
The  Irish  parliament  was  next  abo- 
lished, and  goodness  knows  it  was 
time  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  imperial 
senate  of  the  empire  also  '  spoiled  the 
broth.'  They  have  had  committees  in 
abundance — witnesses  in  hundreds  :  they 
have  passed  insurrection  acts,  and  esta- 
blished a  police  ;  but  still  the  'improve- 
ment of  Ireland'  is  a  dtsideratum  :  and 
accordingly  a  society  of  Colons  in  Dublin, 
with  the  lord  mayor  (God  save  the 
mark  !)  at  their  head,  have  set  about  it. 
In  what  way  think  ?  By  petitioning  par- 
liament ! ! ! 

Philosophers,  as  well  as  statesmen, 
have  concerned  themselves  about  the 
♦  improvement  of  Ireland.'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  and  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
who  is  praised  because  liis  works  are 
never  read,  have  written  much  about 
the  matter.  In  modern  times  we  have 
bad  sages  in  hosts,  from  Mr.  Twiss,  the 
traveller,  to  Mr.  Boaden,  the  playwright ; 
and  every   one  of  them  had  a  plan  for 


the  '  improvement  of  Ireland.'  From 
various  suggestions  many  things  have 
resulted ;  the  sub-letting  act  was  one, 
the  vestry  bill  was  another ;  and  yet  the 
Irish  are  for  petitioning  parliament  ! 
Verily  they  are  fond  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  one  would  think  by  this  time 
that  they  had  got  enough  of  them.  Since 
every  interference  for  centuries  has 
failed,  perhaps  the  better  way  would  be 
to  let  the  people  alone — to  leave  them 
to  themselves. 

The  question  now  is,  '  what  will  Irish- 
men do  for  themselves  ?'  A  Dr.  Ellmore 
has  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
they  can  do  very  well.  Parliament,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctor — who  is,  no  doubt, 
a  very  worthy  man — has  only  to  drain 
the  bogs,  pour  capital  into  the  country, 
give  every  one  employment,  and  compel 
absentees  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  need  of  emigration. 
This  reminds  me  of  Macdonald's  book  on 
cookery — a  favourite  volume  with  Mrs, 
O'Rourke— in  which  directions  are  given 
*  how  to  dress  a  hare.'  '  First'  (nothing 
like  precision)  'get  a  good  hare,  and 
then — '  the  principal  difficulty  is  over- 
come. Dr.  Ellmore,  like  the  hungry  stu- 
dent who  made  good  soup  from  a  pebble, 
wants  only  materials  to  make  Ireland  an 
El  Dorado;  but  he  is  sadly  deficient  in 
originality :  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
new  in  his  pamphlet;  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Ireland,  from  a  shoeblack  to  a  lord, 
who  has  not  repeated  the  same  story, 
and,  like  the  doctor,  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  the  matter. 

A  good  physician,  before  he  pre- 
scribes, will  always  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  whether 
there  be  any  occasion  to  presci'ibe  at 
all.  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  great 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland; 
perhaps  the  people  have  or.ly  been  some- 
what hippisk  !  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  really  the  case.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  clamour  made  about 
Ireland;  and  I  wish  to  God  that  my 
countrymen  would  for  once  rise  to  the 
<lignity  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  long  been  remarkable  for  a 
punctilious  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
cerning their  individual  honor ;  they 
were  never  known  to  submit  to  a  per- 
sonal insult;  yet,  strange  to  sav,  they 
are  pleased  to  be  represented  in  the 
gross  as  a  parcel  of  knaves,  fools,  and 
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barbarians — as  a  peoi^le  lower  in  the  scale 
of  happiness  and  civilization  than  any 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They 
are  the  dupes  of  their  own  fancies  ;  they 
are  enslaved  by  exaggeration,  and  like  the 
plaintiff",  who,  on  hearing  the  statement 
of  his  counsel,  started  up  in  court,  de- 
clared every  word  of  it  was  true,  but 
that  he  never  knew  until  tliat  moment 
how  ill  he  had  been  used,  thoy  suffer 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  rhetorical 
artifices.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
persuade  a  people  that  they  ought  to  be 
more  iiappy  than  they  are ;  because, 
generally  speaking,  this  is  really  the 
case :  for  in  the  best  governed  states — 
and  Ireland  is  not  one  of  them — there  is 
always  enough  of  general  suffering  of 
individual  misery  to  create  a  wide-spread 
discontent.  The  social  inequalities  which 
result  from  civilization  lay  the  fonn- 
dation  of  this  national  disease ;  and  as 
men  will  always  listen  most  readily  to 
that  which  falls  in  with  their  precon- 
ceived notions,  those  who  declaim  against 
fioverty  and  oppression  will  never  want 
isteners. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Irishmen 
have  no  reason  to  murmur  ;  they  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  be  discontented  ; 
but  still  they  should  be  rational  in  their 
complaints,  and  not  weaken  their  indig- 
nation by  spreading  it  over  too  wifle  a 
surface,  by  railing  against  things  which 
cannot  be  obviated.  Men  may  be  re- 
spectable, though  unfortunate  ;  dignified, 
though  in  chains  ;  and  wise,  though  op- 
pressed If  Irishmen  wish  to  improve 
their  country,  (and  no  doubt  they  do,) 
they  must,  like  the  reaper  in  the  fable, 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions  :  they 
must  calculate  solely  upon  their  own 
resources.  Above  all,  they  must  dis- 
tinctly understand  what  would  be  im- 
provements, what  are  the  defects,  and 
give  publicity  to  these  when  known. 
The  vague  notions  entertained  by  public 
men  in  Ireland,  respecting-  political  eco- 
nomy, have  led  to  sad  results  ;  and  loud 
as  they  have  declaimed  against  the  sub- 
letting act,  the  legislature  was  justified 
in  what  they  have  done  from  the  showing 
of  the  Catholic  patriots  themselves.  If 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  correct  (as  no  doubt 
he  was  sincere)  in  his  evidence  I)efore  the 
parliamentary  committee,  the  sub-letting 
act  was  imperiously  called  for.  He  de- 
clared that  the  subdivision  of  small 
farms  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent ; 


that  he  knew  a  spot  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  where  there  were  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  though  a  dozen  years  ago 
there  were  not  forty. 

The  question  of  population  is  a  very 
simple  one;  men,  like  other  living  things, 
are  provided  with  an  instinct,  which  se- 
cures them  against  the  annihilation  of 
their  species.  Consequently,  under  some 
circumstances  they  increase  faster  than 
under  others ;  and  this  makes  population 
resemble  water — it  is  always  sure  to  find 
its  level.  We  know  this,  and  we  know 
nothing  more :  all  talk  about  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  the  means  of  support 
is  sheer  nonsense;  the  tendency  is  good — 
its  eflfects  can  never  be  bad ;  because 
the  power  of  procreation  is  active  or 
dormant,  according  to  circumstances. 
Men  are  most  distressed  in  those  regions 
where  t/ieij  are  fewest,  and  where  nature 
is  most  prolific  ;  and  all  that  ennobles  us 
is  the  result  of  dense  population!  Po- 
pulation itself  is  regulated  by  circum- 
stances ;  where  men  are  comparatively 
happy  they  will  increase ;  and  Avhere 
they  are  unhappy,  they  will  decrease. 
History  verifies  the  axiom  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  people  will  never  be  perma- 
nently more  numerous  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  allows.  To  relieve 
Ireland  by  forced  emigration  is,  there- 
fore, legislative  folly :  the  place  of  the 
absent  will  be  quickly  supplied,  unless 
the  difficulties  of  making  out  a  livelihood 
are  increased.  I  am  no  enemy  to  emi- 
gration :  the  philanthropist  will  desire 
to  see  it  go  on  uninterruptedly,  until  the 
globe  be  covered  with  civilized  men. 
And  I  am  one  of  those  who  rejoice  v/hen 
I  see  the  hardy  children  of  toil  set  out 
in  search  of  nex/  scenes  for  individual 
enterprise.  Poor  and  forlorn,  and  ab- 
ject as  the  emigrant  may  be,  he  is  the 
harbinger  of  blessings  to  the  wilderness; 
he  makes  her  awful  temples  respond 
to  the  voice  of  civilized  man  ;  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  population  that  may 
one  day  give  lessons  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
amples of  liberty  to  the  world  he  has 
left.  Washingtons  and  Franklins  may 
spring  from  his  loins ;  and  cities  and 
corn-fields  must  occupy  the  sites  of 
swamps  and  deserts.  Such  things  have 
been,  and  may  be  again.  Let  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton's  scheme  then  go  on  and 
prosper;  for  every  Irishman  that  touches 
Canada,  there  is  an  addition  made  to 
the    advocates    of   freedom    in  the  new 
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world  ;  an  additional  friend  secured  for 
Ireland,  where  those  who  sympathise 
with  her  are  already  numerous.  Her 
native  resources  will  he  lessened  only 
for  a  time ;  so  that  my  countrymen  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  Emigration 
Committee,  unless  in  as  far  as  it  tends  to 
impute  that  to  dense  population  which 
proceeds  from  the  withholding  of  violated 
rights. 

Another  mode  of  *  improving  Ireland' 
is  the  voluntary  emigration  to  England 
of  Irish  haymakers.  This  has  filled  our 
statesmen  with  unheard-of  alarm,  and  the 
Catholic  Association  with  unusual  glad- 
ness. There  was  no  cause  for  either 
murmurs  or  rejoicings,  and  it  is  another 
proof  of  how  little  is  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  political  science.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  this  :  it  was  an  old  trick 
of  ours ;  we  were  always  fond  of  a  ram- 
bling life.  The  Romans,  on  their  first 
invasion  of  Britain,  found  Paddy  there 
before  them ;  and  such  was  our  attach- 
ment to  the  soil,  that  ihe  great  wall  in 
the  north  could  not  keep  us  away.  Even 
then  we  were  fond  of  fun  and  fighting. 
We  were  the  only  people  whom  the 
Romans  could  not  conquer ;  and,  like 
their  successors,  they  had  the  meanness 
to  malign  us.*  In  the  fourth  century, 
our  O'Neil  (or  Nial)  spread  dismay 
through  the  north  of  England  ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  Alaric, 
the  conqueror  of  R.ome,  was  an  Irish- 
man ;  at  least  many  of  his  companions 
were  from  the  land  o'  bogs.  Ancient 
allies  of  France,  we  were  constantly  in 
Gaul;  and  Henry  II.  first  thought  of 
invading  us  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
port we  lent  the  Welsh  against  hini.f 
In  later  times  we  were  not  less  restless, 
and  came  over  to  England  in  such  num- 
bers during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that 


an  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  depopu- 
lation of  Ireland  !J  In  the  days  of  Ben 
Jonson  we  subjected  ourselves  to  dra- 
matic ridicule  ;  a  misfortune  from  which 
we  are  not  yet  wholly  free.  But  nothing 
could  deter  us ;  to  England  we  were  de- 
termined to  come,  and  to  England  we 
will  come,  while  London  is  'not  only  the 
metropolis  of  England,  but  of  the  British 
empire !' 

There  is  no  keeping  us  away :  but 
query,  do  we  injure  any  national  interest 
by  our  emigration  ?  '  Oh  I  you  reduce 
the  wages  of  our  labourers,'  say  the 
economists  ;  and  the  Catholic  Association 
and  Lord  Rossmore  not  only  assent, 
but  declare  that  the  Irish  who  resort  to 
England  will  have  the  eflfect  of  compel- 
ling John  Bull  to  concede  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. They  will  pauperise  England, 
unless  something  be  done  for  the  'im- 
provement of  Ireland.'  Paddy  must  be 
provided  with  work  at  home,  or  he  will 
beggar  and  contaminate  John  Bull 
abroad ! 

'  One  of  the  most  undoubted  truths  in 
political  economy  is,  that  labour  should 
be  free,  and  that  the  labourer  should  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his 
hands  in  that  market  which  produces  the 
best  price.  To  this  the  economists  have 
assented  over  and  over ;  yet  they  have 
the  inconsistency  to  tell  us,  that  the  emi- 
gration of  Irish  labourers  will  ruin  the 
English  labourers.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  Irish  labourer  who  works  in 
England  be  an  evil,  it  inevitably  follows 
that  the  produce  of  the  Irish  labourer, 
whether  he  lives  at  home  or  abroad,  must 
also  be  an  evil,  if  disposed  of  in  the  Eng- 
lish market.  There  is  no  escaping  from 
this  dilemma.  Either  the  emigration  of 
Irish  labourers  is  no  evil,  or  the  free  im- 
portation of  Irish  manufacture  is  an  evil. 


•  Scotland  was  then  inliabited  by  Trishraen — at  least  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  were 
the  same  people.  Dr.  Lingard  has  fallen  into  a  great  error  respecting  the  Picts  and 
Caledonians,  which  I  shall  notice  at  a  future  time  ;  at  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  he 
describes  tliem  as  rude,  naked,  painted  barbarians  j  yet  ascribes  to  them  strength,  bravery,  and 
activity.  Tbese  things  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  if  by  rude  barbarian  is  to  be  un- 
derstood a  man  who  approximates  to  the  American  barbarian,  whom  we  very  improperly  call 
a  savage.  In  this  sense  I  understood  it  in  an  article  last  month  on  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland  ; 
and,  therefore,  denied  that  certain  attributes  were  compatible  with  savage  life  ;  people  in  this 
state  of  society  being  always  more  feeble  and  less  brave  than  civilized  man.  Some  writers 
liave  promulgated  a  different  opinion,  but  more  recent  inquiries  confirm  my  opinion.  If  the 
word  barbarian  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romans  used  it,  then  I  was  wrong, 
for  these  haughty  conquerors  had  but  one  denomination  for  all  mankind — except  themselves — 
and  that  was  barbarian. 

t  Baker's  Chronicle,  reign  of  Richard  II. 
The  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  astablishes  this  curious  fact. 
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when  that  manufacture  is  a  commodity  place,'  says  a  friend  of  mine,  in  a  recent 
which  could  be  produced  in  England  by  publication,*  'the  rate  of  wages  does  not, 
English  hands.  Machinery,  they  say,  in  all  cases,  depend  upon  the  number 
ought  to  be  freely  exported  and  import-  seeking  to  be  employed.  Mind  this  :  for 
ed. — Now,  M'Cullocli  says,  man  is  a  ma-  this  fact  is  of  first  importance  in  all  in- 
chine:  ergo,  man  ought  not  to  encounter  quiries  of  this  nature.  When  the  wages 
any  obstruction  either  in  his  ingress  or  are  at  what  economists  call  their  natural 
egress.  The  economists  must  either  ad-  rate,  they  cannot  possibly  descend  any 
mit  the  harmlessness  of  emigration,  or  lower:  no  redundancy  of  labourers  can 
abandon  the  whole  reasoning  upon  which  cause  a  reduction,  for  this  simple  reason, 
their  theory  is  founded.  The  truth  is,  a  because  man  cannot  labour  and  subsist 
labourer,  being  a  producer,  is,  in  the  upon  less.  Now,  it  is  notorious,  that 
commercial  sense  of  the  word,  a  com-  has  been  the  case  both  in  the  manufac- 
modity  which  will  cease  to  be  imported  taring  and  agricultural  districts  of  Eng- 
when  there  is  no  demand.  If  there  be  a  land  fur  the  last  two  years.  The  ope- 
demand,  he  benefits  the  country  he  comes  ratives  were  all  but  starving;  no  Irish- 
into  ;  if  there  be  not  a  demand,  he  will  men  could  possibly  subsist  upon  less  than 
soon  cease  to  offend  strangers  with  his  fell  to  their  portion;  and,  as  for  the  agri- 
presence.'  /  cultural  peasantry,  we  have  parliamentary 
It  is  said,  however,  that  as  the  ingress  documents  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  they 
of  Irish  labourers  increase  the  number  of  were  almost  universally  living  upon  parish 
hands  seeking  employment,  a  diminution  rates  ;  upon  less  food  than  was  allowed 
in  the  rate  of  wages  must  necessarily  take  the  felon  in  the  goals !  Observe  here, 
place.      No   such   thing :  *  In   the    first  too,  that  there  was,  all  this  time,  a  re- 

*  I  cannot  resist  giving  the  following  apposite  remarks  frotu  the  same  pen.  '  But  is  the 
fact  established  that  Irish  emigrution  has  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent?  Who  are 
tiiose  who  give  evidence.''  One  or  two  Scotchmen,  and  John  Black,  of  the  "Morning  Chro- 
nicle." It  is  very  true,  there  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  ni  England, — the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  in  London  ;  but  still  their  numbers  are  far  from  being  what  is  generally  supposed. 
This  I  shall  show  by  and  by  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  observe,  that  a  Connaiight  man 
lias  just  as  much  right  to  seek  employment  in  London  as  a  Devonshire  man.  It  is  really 
the  capital,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  the  empo- 
rium of  trade  and  commerce.  There  is  Irish  as  well  as  English  capital  in  it ;  and  therefore 
any  native  of  Ireland  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  take  up  his  residence  and  pursue  his  interests 
in  it,  as  a  native  of  England. 

'But  I  deuy  intoto  the  statements  recently  made  ;  I  deny  that  the  emigration  of  Irisli  la* 
bourers  has  been  greater  this  year  than  last. — On  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  that  it  was  much 
less.  In  the  first  place,  the  peasantry  are  now  much  better  off  in  Ireland  than  they  had  been 
twelve  months  ago  ;  and  the  "Glasgow  Chronicle,"  which  published  daily  lists  of  arrivals,  dis- 
closed in  an  unguarded  moment  the  fact.  On  a  Monday  it  sighed  for  the  fate  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry  ;  they  were  to  be  supplanted  by  the  "  woild  Ilirish,"  who  had  come  over  in  droves, 
eager  to  work  for  mere  salt  to  their  porridge,  and  content  to  sleep  in  a  pig-sty.  These  fellows 
were  worse  than  locusts ;  more  were  ready  to  emigrate,  and  then,  alas  !  for  poor  Sawney  ! 
On  Wednesday,  however,  the  editor  discovered  his  mistake  :  the  "woild  Hirish"  would  not 
— actually  would  not — work  for  the  wages  p  lid  to  Scotchmen  !  !  In  their  own  words,  they 
had  money  enough  left  to  pay  for  their  passage  to  Ireland,  where  they  could  get  better  wages, 
better  food,  and  better  beds  and  barns  to  sleep  in  1  !  This  little  fact  illustrates  what  I  had 
often  said  of  Scotland.  There  is  not  a  more  wretched  people  under  heaven  than  the  people  of 
that  country.  In  the  Highlands  there  ate  periodical  famines  and  perpetual  misery, — Every 
statistical  work  on  the  country  shows  that  the  people  live  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  potatoes, 
with  hardly  an  occasional  supply  of  oatmeal.  This  is  and  has  always  been  the  diet  of  the  pea- 
santry of  the  north  of  England,  as  recently  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and  be  it  observed, 
these  northern  peasantry  are  the  most  moral  and  honest  in  Great  Britain. 

'Strange,  that  foreign  agricultural  labourers  should  seek  employment  in  Scotland!  They 
must  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon  ;  in  fact,  they  were  deceived,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poor  people's  disappointment  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  land  o'cakes  is  perpetu- 
ally discharging  the  excess  of  her  beggarly  population  upon  the  agricultural  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  Highlands  and  neighbouring  isles  are  swarming  with  unemployed  poor  :  Dr. 
M'Culloch  bears  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fact;  and  I  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  these  parts  of  Scotland  send  out,  comparatively,  more  emigrant  labourers  than  the 
county  of  Cork — and  nine- tenths  of  the  Irish  in  London  are  from  that  part  of  Ireland.' 
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"undancy  of  hands ;  thousands  every 
where  eag'er  to  work,  but  who  could  not 
find  employment.  Now,  a  redundancy 
often  per  cent,  must  unquestionably  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  redundancy  of  fifty, 
because  an  excess,  more  or  less,  will  cause 
the  vessel,  when  full,  to  overflow. 

'  From  all  this  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
Irish  emigrants  could  not  affect  the  rate 
of  wages.*  In  point  of  fact,  they  never 
have  done  so,  because,  during  their  so- 
journ, all  are  employed.  No  peasant  is 
idle  during  that  l)rief  season,  and  were  it 
not  for  Irish  labourers,  who  come  over 
to  gather  in  the  English  harvest,  one  of 
two  things  (from  the  paucity  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry)  must  take  place  :  either 
the  com  must  rot  in  the  ground,  or  the 
farmers  must  employ  machinery.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  they  would  do  the  latter ; 
and  hay  and  corn  can  now  be  made  and 
stacked  by  machinery.  Irish  periodical 
emigration  (and  they  only  visit  England 
at  certain  seasons)  can  therefore  do  no 
possible  injury,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to 
the  English  peasantry.' 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  English 
agricultural  labourers  cannot  suffer  from 
Irish  competition,  because  Paddy  cannot 
compete  with  them  ;  their  wages  are  de- 
rived conjointly,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
from  the  farmer  and  the  parish  ;  and,  as 
strangers  have  no  claim  upon  tlie  poor's 
rates,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  will 
not  find  employment ;  it  would  not  be 
the  interest  of  the  farmerto  employ  them, 
because  he  has  his  own  servants  on  some- 
thing like  half  price.  In  point  of  fact, 
Irish  labourers  are  never  found  constantly 
employed  in  agricultural  districts,  and  are 
less  numerous  in  manufacturing  towns 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Poverty, 
however,  they  cannot  increase  :  the  Eng- 
lish operatives  are  habitually  miserable 
already.  '  The  fact,'  says  a  writer  in  the 
last  'Parliamentary  Review,'  'that  the 
manufacturing  population  suffered  as  they 
did  during  the  year  1826,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  habitual  poverty  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple, who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  high  wages— of  something 
beyond  the  necessaries  of  life — will  not  be 
exposed  to  starvation  by  one  season  of 
commercial  distress :  such  a  crisis  uould 


deprive  them  of  their  comforts,  but  not 
of  the  means  of  existence.'  '  Supposing, 
however,'  says  the  author  already  quoted, 
'that  this  reasoning  is  inconclusive,  let  us 
see  how  the  reverse  would  operate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  position  of  the  Irisli  patriots. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  grant 
that  the  influx  of  Irish  emigrants  was  such 
as  to  cause  the  rate  of  wages  to  decline 
one-fourth, — and  what  then?  Would 
this  ruin  England  and  benefit  Ireland? 
Q'.iite  the  contrary :  it  would  be,  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country,  the 
greatest  possible  good, — and  to  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  collectively,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  greatest  possible 
mischief. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  high  wages,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions— for  it  is  that  now  regulates  the 
rate  of  wages — is  not  only  a  drawback  on 
profit,  but  in  s6me  measure  a  prohibition 
on  the  exportation  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. From  the  necessarily  high  price 
of  English  manufactures,  foreigners  are 
able  to  compete  with  us,  in  distant  inar- 
ket§,  in  almost  every  branch  of  business, 
and  to  exclude  us  altogether  in  respect 
to  some  articles — particularly  those  which 
require  most  manual  labour.  Now,  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages  by  the  influx  of 
Irish  emigrants,  and  you  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  English  manufactures  ;  you  send 
them  to  foreign  countries  with  new  claims 
to  consumers,  and  of  course  you  extend 
all,  and  revive  some,  of  John  Bull's  manu- 
factures. The  amount  of  labour  is  not 
thereby  diminislied ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  increased.  But  suppose  that  some 
thousands  of  English  operatives  are 
thrown  out  of  employ — what  then?  The 
nation,  collectively,  is  not  injured  by 
their  distress  ;  and  Malthus  will  tell  you, 
that  in  a  few  years  these  will  either  emi- 
grate or  be  killed  off.  Their  misery,  like 
the  death  of  a  traitor,  is  a  benefit  to  their 
country. 

'  So  far,  therefore,  from  Irish  emigra- 
tion being,  as  Irish  patriots  erroneously 
suppose,  a  means  of  degrading  and  im- 
poverishing England,  it  would,  were  their 
primer  true,  be  the  direct  means  of  in- 
creasing her  commercial  resources  and 
activity.     But  how  would  this  operate  on 


*  In  confirraatioii  of  tliis,  I  inust'tnention  the  fact,  that  every  witness  before  the  emigration 
committee  who  was  examined  on  the  point,  distinctly  stated,  that  Irish  emigration  did  not 
affect  the  rate  of  wages  in  Manchester,  and  tiiat  tliere  were  always  thousands  of  English  hands 
unemployed  ;  neither  did  these  afFcct  the  rate  of  wages.  R-  O'R. 
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Irclaud  ?  Would  the  diminution  of  her 
amount  of  labourers  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  those  uho  remain?  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  well  kno^A•n  that  no- 
thing would  be  manufactured  in  Ireland 
that  could  be  manufactured  in  England, 
were  not  wages  lower  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  Now  mind  :  were  wa^es  to 
decline  here  in  consequence  of  Irish  emi- 
gration, waives  should  either  decline  in 
the  same  proportion  in  Ireland,  or  labour- 
ers would  cease  to  ])e  employed.  In 
either  case,  the  sutFering  of  the  Irish 
poor  would  be  increased.  It  is  very  true, 
that  in  this  case  the  stream  of  emigration 
would  continue  ;  but  it  is  equuliy  true, 
that  Irish  capital  and  Irish  manufactures 
would  follow  it !  There  is  not  a  rational 
man  in  existence  who  would  refuse  his 
assent  to  these  facts.' 

The  morality  of  the  Irish  is  also  im- 
peached, but  on  very  unsubstantial 
grounds  ;  and  they  are  accused  of  eating 
potatoes,  as  if  that  practice  were  also  a 
crime.  '  An  Irishman,'  said  Sheridan, 
'  has  always  got  more  or  less  of  the  pr,- 
tatoe  in  his  head.'  Were  this  true,  their 
complaints  would  merit  little  notice. — 
He  who  has  gut  a  potatoe  in  his  head  or 
his  fist  need  not  be  hungry.  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes.  Pliny  mentions 
a  mouthless  people,  who  lived  upon 
scents  ;•  and  according  to  Washington 
Irving,  the  Caribs  dined  upon  their 
neighbours — when  well  cured  !  Our 
forefathers  dined  before  day-light,  and 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  the  first  meal 
was  a  substantial  one. 

'  Then   her   buxom   dames   of  honour,  when 

arising  from  their  beds,  sir. 
Great  clumsy  piles  of  beef-steaks  kept  running 

in  their  heads,  sir. 
Till  they'd  breakfasted  like  ploughmen,  and 

then,  'lis  uue,  by  Jingo, 
They  washed    down   their  dainty  meal  with 

draughts  of  humming  stingo.' 

A  Frenchman,  at  the  present  day, 
lives  upon  salads;  John  Bull  munclies 
bread  and  cheese  ;  but  Paddy  prefers  a 
bellyful  of  potatoes.  Nor  is  his  choice 
so  irrational.  There  is  no  food  meets 
you  with  such  looks  of  gaiety  :  turn  a 
whiteye  or  a  banglier  what  way  you  will, 
and  he  bursts  his  sides  laughing  at  you. 
There  is  no  resisting  such  risible  charms; 


and  Cobbett  showed  his  want  of  humour 
and  taste  when  he  libelled  the  potatoe.— 
\^Tien  growing,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful ;  the  variety  of  hue  which  the 
bloisoms  present  delights  the  eye,  and 
there  is  a  richness  in  the  foliage — if  I 
may  so  denominate  it — which  bespeaks 
its  luxuriant  origin  ere  it  was  transported 
from  the  New  World,  to  vegetate  at 
Youghal.  But  the  potatoe  is  not  only  a 
plentiful,  but  a  wholesome  root.  'The 
history  of  the  potatoe,'  says  a  modem 
elegant  medical  writer,  '  is  perhaps  not 
less  extraordinary,  and  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  omnipotent  influence 
of  authority  :  the  introduction  of  this 
valuable  plant  received,  for  more  thaa 
two  centuries,  an  unexampled  opposition 
from  vulgar  prejudices,  which  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  age  was  unable  to  dis- 
sipate, until  Louis  the  Fifteenth  wore  a 
bunch  of  the  flowers  of  the  potatoe  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of  festivity  ; 
the  people  then,  for  the  first  time,  obse- 
quiously acknowledged  its  utility,  and 
began  to  express  their  astonishment  at 
the  apathy  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
with  respect  to  its  genend  cultivation. 
That  which  authority  thus  established, 
time  and  experience  has  fully  ratified  ; 
and  scientific  research  has  extended  the 
numerous  resources  which  this  plant  is 
so  wonderfully  calculated  to  furnish; 
thus  its  stalk,  considered  as  a  textile 
plant,  produces  in  Austria  a  cottony 
flax ;  in  Sweden,  sugar  is  extracted  from 
its  root ;  by  combustion,  its  different 
parts  yield  a  very  reasonable  quantity  ©f 
potash  ;  its  apples,  when  ripe,  ferment 
and  yield  vinegar  by  exposure  ;  or  spirit 
by  distillationl  its  tubercles,  made  into 
a  pulp,  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  bleach- 
ing ;  cooked  by  steam,  the  potatoe  is  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  economical  of 
all  vegetable  aliments  ;  by  various  mani- 
pulations, it  furnishes  two  kinds  of  flour, 
a  gruel,  and  a  parenchyma,  which,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  may  be  made  into 
bread,  or  applied  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
bread  made  from  grain  ;  to  the  invalid  it 
furnishes  both  aliment  and  medicine ; 
its  starch  is  not  in  the  least  inferior  to 
Indian  arrow  root  ;  and  Doctor  Latham 
has  lately  shown,  that  an  extract  may  be 


"*  I"he  American  Indians  used  tobacco  only  for  its  seen: :  they  made  use  of  a  pipe  resembling 
the  letter  Y.  The  two  branches  were  inserted  in  the  nostrils,  and  the  burning  weed  placed  in 
the  stems.     Did  snufl-taking  originate  from  this  practice  } 
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prepared  from  its  leaves  and  flowers 
which  possess  valuable  properties  as  an 
anodyne  remedy.' 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  can  see  far- 
ther into  the  world  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton— for  he  is  familiar  with  its  motions, 
and  damns  attraction — lives  upon  pota- 
toes.    He  knows  no  more  of  animal  food 
than  a  strict  Brahmin  ;  and  being  a  mo- 
dern Pythagorean,  he  is  an  umimpeach- 
able  authority  upon  questions  of  vegeta- 
ble diet.     '  The  principal  nutritious  in- 
gredient  of    vegetables,'   he    says,    '  is 
starch,  and  the  potatoe,  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk  of  solid  matter,  contains  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, nutritious  and  wholesome.     It  does 
not  contain  that  viscid  gluey  substance, 
called  gluten,  which  is  so  abundant  in 
wheat,  and  enables  us,  by  its  binding  and 
adhesive    quality,   to    make    paste    and 
loaves  with  flour  and  water,  and  there- 
fore the  potatoe  is  more  digestible  than 
puddings  or  unfermented  bread,  and  ge- 
nerally even  more  so  than  the  best  bread 
itself.     From  the  same  cause,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  bread  with  potatoes  ;  and  if 
they  are  even  mixed  with  flour,  the  bread 
soon  dries  and  crumbles.     As  an  article 
of  diet,  a  larger  quantity  of  potatoe  will 
be  required  for  the  support  of  life  than 
would  be  requisite  of  bread  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  some  French  che- 
mists, the  bulk  of  the  potatoe  is  made  up 
principally  of  fluid,   and    contains    but 
twenty-five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  nutri- 
tious matter.     As  the  potatoe  is  easily 
broken  down  by  the  mouth,   and   rea- 
dily divided    and    acted    upon  when  it 
goes  into  the  stomach,  it  is   quickly  di- 
gested, and  produces   therefore   neither 
flatulence  nor  acidity,  particularly  if  they 
arc    mealy,    which  they   should   always 
he ;    the   waxy  potatoe    should    be    re- 
jected.   To  have  the  potatoe  in  perfec- 
tion is  to  roast  it,  by  which  its  watery 
parts  are  dissipated,  its  nutritive  princi- 


ple concentrated,  and  a  superior  flavour 
communicated,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
mode  of  dressing  it ;  but  in  roasting  the 
potatoe  much  waste  is  incurred,  a  cir- 
cumstance sometimes  of  some  moment. 
Many  persons  dress  their  potatoes  by 
putting  them  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot 
without  water.  They  are  in  this  case 
roasted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
steamed  io  their  own  vapour,  and  the 
flavour  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  both  processes  ;  next  to  roasting,  the 
most  eligible  mode  is  steaming;  and 
lastly,  boiling.  In  this  latter  mode,  the 
potatoes  should  be  of  equal  size,  whether 
large  or  small,  and  put  with  their  skins 
on  into  water,  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  in  an  uncovered  saucepan.  As 
soon  as  the  water  boils,  strain  it  o^',  and 
pour  on  the  same  quantity  of  cold  water, 
with  plenty  of  salt,  and  after  the  potatoes 
are  boiled  enough,  let  them  staixl  with- 
out water  over  the  fire  several  minutes  to 
dry.  By  these  means  they  will  not 
break,  but  will  be  done  equally  through 
their  whole  substance.' 

How  minute !  It  makes  my  mouth 
water  !  Sir  Richard  then  contrasts  the 
potatoe  with  other  food.  *  Peas,'  he 
says, '  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  prove 
extremely  flatulent.'  Beans  are  liable 
to  the  same  objection ;  and  what  are 
called  greens  are  of  a  watery  nature, 
and  contain  very  little  aliment.  Cabbage 
is  undeserving  of  fire  and  water,  unless 
in  case  of  repletion.  Turnips  are  not 
worth  eating,  and  radishes,  cucumbers, 
and  water-cresses,  had  better  be  rejected 
by  every  man  who  desires  to  live  beyond 
forty. 

This  is  an  episode,  but  not  an  useless 
one  :  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
improvements  of  Ireland, — a  subject  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  discussed  in 
a  single  article.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
turn to  it. 


Cork. 


SERENADE. 

Come  down — come  down  from  your  lattice  high. 
For  the  moon  rides  fair  thro'  the  summer  sky. 
The  breeze  is  mute,  and  the  lake  is  bright. 
And  hearts  are  awake  that  love  the  night. 

Like  thee — like  thee  the  night  is  fair. 
Then  come,  to  the  bower  of  love  repair  ; 
I  have  built  a  shrine  in  its  leafy  core, 
Where  thou'lt  be  the  goddess,  and  I'll  adore. 


J.  A.  Shea. 
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Had  the  author  of  these  little  volumes  made 
a  journey  to  Rajahjiootan,  he  -would  have 
saved  himself  a  world  of  useless  trouble,  and 
secured  his  readers  from  the  irksomeness  of 
undesired  dozing.  In  that  interesting  region 
of  the  East  he  would  have  found  proof  in 
abundance  of  the  hypothesis  which  his  two 
volumes  have  been  written  to  overturn.  There 
he  would  have  discovered  the  Gothic  bard  and 
the  Celtic  '  Furor,'  the  German  dwarf,  the 
Irish  Banshee,  and  the  English  Tom  Thumb, 
under  those  slight  modifications  which  strange 
religions  and  national  modes  of  thinking  neces- 
sarily impose.  No  people  have  any  peculiar 
claim  to  their  own  tales  and  superstitions. 
They  are  the  property  of  the  world,  and  each 
and  all  have  that  about  them  which  points  to 
their  Eastern  origin.  This  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  case  ;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucasus,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  was  the 
cradle  of  mankind  ;  the  Celts  came  first  into 
Europe,  and  brought  with  them,  of  course, 
their  fairies  and  superstitions  ;  the  Goths  fol- 
lowed, and,  doubtless,  did  not  come  unaccom- 
panied by  those  goblins  and  traditions  which 
amused  and  terrified  "their  fathers.  The  third 
and  last  horde  which  favoured  us  with  a  visit 
were  Sarmations  ;  and,  even  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  where  they  settled,  after  some  hard 
fighting  to  get  farther  on,  we  find  the  super- 
stitions of  the  north  and  the  south.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  this  supernatural  race  are  every 
where  the  same  ;  but  in  minor  points  there  is 
some  difference.  The  popular  notion  creates 
strange  modifications  ;  every  thing  in  the  ab- 
stract must  bend  to  general  opinion  ;  thus  the 
witty  preacher  always  talked  of  burning  in  the 
summer  and  of  freezing  in  winter. 

The  author  of  '  Fairy  Mythology '  seems  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  European  people,  and  hence  his  erroneous 
notions  respecting  the  '  good  people  '  whose 
history  he  has  undertaken  to  write.  He  de- 
parts from  the  generally  received  opinion, 
which  ascribes  an  Asiatic  origin  to  the  Fairies, 
and  insists  that  every  people  have  a  peculiar 
species  of  their  own.  His  book,  however, 
very  satisfactorily  refutes  this  opinion.  There 
is  no  dissimilarity  in  his  varieties.  His  dwarfs 
of  Germany  are  the  same  as  his  elves  of  the 
North,  and  without  travelling  out  of  his  native 
country  he  might  have  found  specimens  of  all 
the  wonders  he  has  produced.  His  classifica- 
tion was  quite  needless,  indeed  it  was  useless, 
for  all  his  illustrations  would  have  come  under 
any  one  of  his  headings.  Under  the  head  of 
'  German  Mythology '  we  find  the  following. 

'  A  midwife  related  that  her  mother  was 
one  night  called  up,  and  desired  to  make  haste 
and  come  to  the  aid  of  a  woman  in  labour. — 


It  was  dark,  but  she  notwithstanding  got  up 
and  dressed  herself,  and  went  down,  wliero 
she  found  a  man  waiting.  She  begged  of  him 
to  stay  till  she  should  get  a  lantern,  and  she 
would  go  with  him  ;  but  he  was  urgent,  said 
he  would  show  her  tlie  way  without  a  lantern, 
and  that  there  was  no  fear  of  her  going  astray. 
He  then  bandaged  her  eyes,  at  which  she  was 
terrified,  and  was  going  to  cry  out ;  but  he 
told  her  she  was  in  no  danger,  and  might  go 
with  him  without  any  apprehension.  They 
accordingly  went  away  together,  and  the 
woman  remarked  that  he  struck  the  water 
with  a  rod,  and  that  they  went  down  deeper 
and  deeper  till  they  came  into  a  room,  in 
which  there  was  no  one  but  the  lying-in 
woman. 

'  Her  guide  now  took  the  bandage  oft'  her 
eyes,  led  her  up  to  the  bed,  and  recommend- 
ing her  to  his  wife,  went  away.  She  then 
helped  to  bring  the  babe  into  t!'e  world,  put 
the  woman  to  bed,  washed  the  babe,  and  did 
every  thing  that  was  requisite. 

'  The  woman,  grateful  to  the  midwife,  then 
secretly  said  to  her,  "I  am  a  Christian  wo- 
man as  well  as  you  ;  and  I  was  carried  off  by 
a  water-man,  who  changed  me.  Whenever  I 
bring  a  child  into  the  world  he  always  eats  it 
on  tV.e  third  day.  Come  on  the  third  day  to 
your  pond,  and  you  will  seethe  water  turned  to 
blood.  When  my  husband  comes  in  now  and 
offers  you  money,  take  no  more  from  him  than 
you  usually  get,  or  else  he  will  twist  your  neck. 
Take  good  care  !" 

'  Just  then  the  husband  came  in.  He  was 
in  a  great  passion,  and  he  looked  all  about  : 
and  when  he  saw  that  al!  had  gone  on  pro- 
perly he  bestowed  great  praise  on  the  midwife. 
He  then  threw  a  great  heap  of  money  on  the 
table,  and  said,  "  Take  as  much  as  you  will  !" 
She,  however,  prudently  answered,  "  I  desire 
no  more  from  you  than  from  others,  and  that 
is  a  small  sum.  If  you  give  me  that,  I  am 
content ;  if  you  thii.k  it  too  much,  I  ask  no- 
thing from  you  but  to  take  me  home  again." — 
"  It  is  God,"  says  he,  "  has  directed  you  to 
say  that."  He  paid  her  then  the  sum  she 
mentioned,  and  conducted  her  home  honestly. 
She  was,  however;  afraid  to  go  to  the  pond  at 
the  appointed  day.' 

Now  this  tale  is  familiar  to  every  people  on 
the  globe.  We  have  heard  it  in  the  West 
of  England  ourselves,  and  it  is  popular  in 
Ireland,  though  mentioned  in  neither  '  Fairy 
Legends '  nor  '  Fairy  Mythology.'  A  writer 
in  the  '  Dublin  and  London '  for  September, 
1825,  has  narrated  the  story. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  appears,  the 
'  good  people'  are  called  ganconers ;  and  the 
ointment  which  opened  the  midwife's  eyes,  is 
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known  to  have  produced  a  similar  effect  in 
Scotland.  Thus  the  world  is  less  inventive 
than  is  generally  supposed  :  the  German 
Fairies  have  their  shoe-makers  as  well  as 
the  Irish  :  the  Scotch  Brownie,  and  the 
English  Robin  Goodfellow,  are  one  and  the 
same  person  :  both  are  fond  of  good  eating, 
and  both  strike  work  when  payment  is  made. 
German  elves^hairy  all  over — have  precisely 
the  same  qualities:  and  the  Gob  of  Swejen 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  All  these  gentle- 
men were  hatched  in  the  great  shop  of  goblins 
and  nations. 

In  southern  Europe  he  intimates  that  no- 
thing Gothic  could  be  found  ;  yet  he  gives  a 
tale  which  is  as  much  Gothic  as  the  dwarfs  of 
Scandinavia.  '  The  Lutin,'  a  black  horse 
who  drowns  half  a  score  children,  at  page  294, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  River  Horse  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Water  Spirit  of  (iermany.  Pro- 
copius  knew  them  of  old  ;  and  thirty  years  ago 
they  frequented  the  highways  and  byeways  of 
the  North,  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  to  in- 
duce the  incautioufj  travellers  to  mount.  This 
is  also  the  celebrated  Headless  Horse  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  coal  Black  Steed  of  Odin  ;  the 
aquatic  Horse  of  Northern  Europe. 

Nothing  new  under  the  sun  :  Tam  O'Shan- 

1  •  •  • 

ter  had  as  narrow  escape  in  Scandmavia  as  m 
Scotland.  Our  author  himself  has  illustrated 
the  fact  by  the  following  tradition. 

'  Between  the  villages  of  Marap  and 
Aagerup  in  Zealand,  there  is  said  to  have  lain 
a  gTeat  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  strand.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  great  treasure  is  concealed  among  them, 
and  that  a  great  dragon  there  watches  over 
three  kings'  ransoms.  Here  too  people  fre- 
quently happen  to  get  a  sight  of  the  under- 
ground foli,  especially  about  festival-times, 
for  then  they  have  dancing  and  great  jollity 
going  on  down  on  the  strand. 

'  One  Christmas-eve,  a  farmer's  servant  in  the 
village  of  Aagerup  went  to  his  master  and 
asked  him  if  he  might  take  a  horse  and  ride 
down  to  look  at  the  Troll-meeting.  The 
farmer  not  only  gave  him  leave  but  desired 
him  to  take  the  best  horse  in  the  stable ;  so 
he  mounted  and  rode  away  down  to  the  strand. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  place  he  stopped 
his  horse,  and  stood  for  some  time  looking  at 
the  company  who  were  assembled  in  great 
numbers.  And  while  he  was  wondering  to 
see  how  well  and  how  gaily  the  little  dwarfs 
danced,  up  came  a  Troll  to  him,  and  invited 
him  to  dismount,  and  take  a  share  in  their 
dancing  and  merriment.  Another  Troll  came 
jumping  up,  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
held  him  while  the  man  got  off,  and  went 
down  and  danced  away  memly  with  them  the 
whole  night  long. 

'  When  it  was  drawing  near  day  he  returned 
them  his  very  best  thanks  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  mounted  his  horse  to  return  home 
to  Aagerup.     They  now  gave  him  an  invita- 


tion to  come  again  on  new-year's  night,  as 
they  were  then  to  have  great  festivity  ;  and  a 
maiden  who  held  a  gold  cup  in  her  hand  in- 
vited him  to  drink  the  stirrup-cup.  He  took 
the  cup,  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  them,, 
he,  while  he  made  as  if  he  was  raising  the  cup 
to  his  mouth,  threw  the  drink  out  over  his 
shoulder,  so  that  it  fell  on  the  horse's  back, 
and  it  immediately  singed  oft'  all  the  hair. 
He  then  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse's  sides 
and  rode  away  with  the  cup  in  his  hand  over 
a  ploughed  field. 

'  The  Trolls  instantly  gave  chase  all  in  a 
body,  but  being  hard  set  to  get  over  the  deep 
furrows,  they  shouted  out,  without  ceasing, 

"  Ride  on  the  lay, 
And  not  on  the  clay." 

He,  howev^er,  never  minded  them,  but  kept  to 
the  ploughed  field.  However,  when  he  drew 
near  the  villaore  he  was  forced  to  ride  out  on 
the  level  road,  and  the  Trolls  now  gained  on 
him  every  minute.  In  his  distress  he  prayed 
unto  God,  and  he  made  a  vow  that  if  he  should 
be  delivered  he  would  bestow  the  cup  on  the 
church. 

'  He  was  now  riding  along  just  by  the  wall 
of  the  churchj'ard,  and  he  hastily  flung  tlie 
cup  over  it,  tliat  it  at  least  might  be  secure. 
He  then  pushed  on  at  full  speed,  and  at  last 
got  into  the  village  ;  and  just  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  catching  hold  of  the  horse,  he 
sprung  in  through  the  farmer's  gate,  and  the 
man  slapt  the  wicket  after  him.  He  was  now 
safe,  but  the  Trolls  were  so  enraged,  that, 
taking  up  a  huge  great  stone,  they  flimg  it  with 
such  force  against  the  gate,  that  it  knocked 
four  planks  out  of  it. 

'  There  are  no  traces  now  remaining  of  that 
house,  but  the  stone  is  still  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  of  Aagerup.  The  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church,  and  the  man  got  in  re- 
turn the  best  farm-house  on  the  lands  of 
Erikshohn.' 

Here,  also,  we  find  the  following  supersti- 
tion. 

'  The  hill-people  are  excessively  frightened 
during  thunder.  When,  therefore,  they  see 
bad  weather  coming  on,  they  lose  no  time  in 
getting  to  the  shelter  of  their  hills.  This 
terror  is  also  the  cause  of  their  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  beating  of  a  drum  ;  they  take  it 
to  be  the  rolling  of  thunder.  It  is  therefore  a 
good  receipt  for  banishing  them  to  beat  a  dnim 
every  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  hiUs, 
for  they  immediately  pack  up  and  depart  to 
some  more  quiet  residence. 

'  A  farmer  lived  once  in  great  friendship  and 
unanimity  with  a  hiU-man,  whose  hill  was  his 
lauds.  One  time  when  his  wife  was  lying  in, 
it  gave  him  some  degree  of  perplexity  to  think 
that  he  could  not  well  avoid  invating  the  hill- 
man  to  the  christening,  which  might  not  im- 
probably bring  him  into  bad  repute  with  the 
priest  and  the  otlier  people  of  the  village. 
He  was  going  about   pondering  deeply,  but 
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in  vain,  how  he  miirht  get  out  of  thia  dilemma, 
wiieu  it  came  into  Lis  head  to  ask  the  advice 
of  the  boy  that  kept  his  pigs,  who  was  a  great 
head-piece,  and  had  often  helped  him  before. 
The  pig-boy  instantly  undertook  to  arrange 
the  matter  witli  the  hill-man  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  should  not  only  stay  away  without 
being  offended,  but  moreover  give  a  good 
christening  present. 

'  Accordingly,  when  it  was  night  he  took  a 
sack  on  his  slioulder,  went  to  the  hill-man's 
hill,  knocked,  and  was  admitted.  He  de- 
livered his  message,  giving  his  master's  com- 
pliments, and  recjuesting  the  honour  of  his 
company  at  the  christening.  The  hill-man 
thanked  him,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  but  right 
that  I  should  give  you  a  christening-gift." 
With  these  words  he  opened  his  money- 
chests,  bidding  the  boy  to  hold  up  his  sack 
while  he  poured  money  into  it.  "  Is  there 
enough  now?"  said  he,  when  he  had  put  a 
good  quantity  into  it.  "  Many  give  more, 
few  give  less,"  replied  the  boy. 

'  Tlie  hill-man  then  fell  again  to  filling  the 
sack,  and  again  asked,  "  Is  tliere  enough 
now "!"  The  boy  lifted  up  the  sack  a  little  off 
the  ground  to  try  if  he  was  able  to  carry  any 
more,  and  then  answered,  "  It  is  about  what 
most  people  give."  Upon  this  the  hill-man 
emptied  the  whole  chest  into  the  bag,  and 
once  more  asked,  "  Is  there  enougli  now  ?" 
The  guardian  of  the  pigs  now  saw  that  there 
was  as  much  in  it  now  as  ever  he  was  able  to 
carry,  so  he  made  answer,  "  No  one  gives 
more,  most  people  give  less." 

'  "  Come,  now,"  said  the  hill-man,  "  let  us 
hear  who  else  is  to  be  at  the  christening?" 
"Ah,"  said  the  boy,  "  we  are  to  have  a  great 
parcel  of  strangers  and  great  people.  First 
and  foremost,  we  are  to  have  three  priests  and 
a  bishop!"  "Hem!"  muttered  the  hill- 
man;  "however,  these  gentlemen  usually 
look  only  after  the  eating  and  drinking,  they 
will  never  take  any  notice  of  me.  Well,  who 
else  V  "  Then  we  have  asked  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul."  "Hem!  hem!  however  there 
will  be  a  by-place  for  me  behind  the  stove. 
Well,  and  then  "!"  "  Then  our  lady  herself  is 
coming!"  "Hera!  hem!  hem!  however, 
guests  of  such  high  rank  come  late  and  go 
away  early.  But  tell  me,  my  lad,  what  sort 
of  music  is  it  you  are  to  have?"  "Music!" 
said  the  boy,  "  why,  we  are  to  have  drums." 
"  Drums  !"  repeated  he,  quite  terrified  ;  "  no, 
no,  thank  you,  I  shall  stay  at  home  in  that 
case.  Give  my  best  respects  to  your  master, 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  invitation,  but  I 
cannot  come.  I  did  but  once  go  out  to  take 
a  little  walk,  and  some  people  beginning  to 
beat  a  drum,  I  hun-ied  home,  and  was  just 
got  to  my  door  when  they  flung  the  drum- 
stick after  me  and  broke  one  of  my  shins.  I 
have  been  lame  of  that  leg  ever  since,  and  I 
shall  take  good  care  in  future  to  avoid  that 
sort  of  music."     So  saying,  he  helped  the  boy 


to  put  the  sack  on  his  hack,  once  more 
charging  him  to  give  his  best  respects  to  tlie 
farmer.' 

Before  we  quit  the  northern  regions,  we 
shall  make  another  extract 

'  There  lived  once  near  Tiis  lake  two  lonely 
people,  who  were  sadly  plagued  with  a 
changeling,  given  them  bv  the  under-ground 
people  instead  of  their  own  child,  which  Iiad 
not  been  baptized  in  time.  This  changeling 
behaved  in  a  very  strange  and  uncommon 
maimer,  for  when  tliere  was  no  one  in  the 
place,  he  was  in  great  spirits,  ran  up  the  walls 
like  a  cat,  sat  under  the  roof,  and  shouted  and 
bawled  away  lustily  ;  but  sat  dozing  at  the 
end  of  the  table  when  any  one  was  in  the 
room  witli  him.  He  was  able  to  eat  as  much 
as  an^-  four,  and  never  cared  what  it  was  that 
was  set  before  him  :  but  though  he  regarded 
not  the  quality  of  his  food,  in  quantity  he  was 
never  satisfied,  and  gave  excessive  annoyance 
to  every  one  in  the  house. 

•  When  tlioy  had  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain 
how  they  could  best  get  rid  of  him,  since 
there  was  no  living  in  the  house  with  him,  a 
smart  girl  pledged  herself  that  she  would 
banish  him  from  the  liouse.  She  accordingly, 
while  he  was  out  in  the  fields,  took  a  pig  and 
killed  it,  and  jiut  it,  hide,  liair,  and  all,  into 
a  black  pudding,  and  set  it  before  him  when 
he  came  homo.  He  began,  as  was  Jiis  cus- 
tom, to  gobble  it  up,  but  when  he  had  eaten 
for  some  time,  he  began  to  relax  a  little  in  his 
efforts,  and  at  last  he  sat  quite  still,  with  his 
knife  in  his  hand,  looking  at  tlie  pudding. 

'  At  length,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in 
this  manner,  he  began — "A  pudding  with 
hide  ! — and  a  pudding  with  hair  !  — a  pudding 
with  eves! — and  a  pudding  with  legs  in  it! 
Well,  three  times  have  I  seen  a  young  wood 
by  Tiis  lake,  but  never  yet  did  I  see  such  a 
pudding  !  The  devil  himself  may  stay  here 
now  for  me!"  So  saying,  he  ran  off  with 
himself,  and  never  more  came  back  again.' 

The  origin  of  Tiis  Lake,  as  narrated  in  the 
same  volume,  reminds  us  of  similar  traditions 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  the  world 
the  poetical  story  of  Bera.  A  fatal  spring 
arose,  and  to  her  was  committed  the  charge  of 
it.  When  the  hour  of  sun-set  arrived,  it  was 
her  daily  duty  to  cover  it  with  a  stone,  on 
which  were  engraven  some  mysterious  charac- 
ters. One  evening  she  omitted  the  task,  and 
next  morning  the  valley  was  covered  with  the 
wide-spread  waters  of  Loch  Awe.  '  Loch 
Lane's  Wave '  had  a  similar  origin.  A  giant 
was  employed  to  watch  an  enchanted  spring, 
which  a  large  stone  covered.  A  neighbouring 
woman,  with  tlie  curiosity  natural  to  her  sex, 
longed  to  see  what  was  beneath  it.  The  guard 
was  a  repulsive  fellow ;  but  still  she  ap- 
proached him.  Her  first  look  did  wonders  : 
she  opened  her  mouth  ;  he  was  charmed  ;  but 
when  she  spoke,  he  could  refuse  her  nothing  : 
the  fatal   stone   was  removed,   and — in   fi,ve 
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minutes  the  tops  of  '  the  round  towers  of  other 
days,'  for  miles  round,  were  several  fathoms 
under  water  ! 

A  loch  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Piers,  m  his  Cosmography  of 
the  county  of  Meatli,  had  a  different  origin. 
A  fairy  woman  was  about  giving  a  party,  and 
thinkinf  an  excursion  upon  water  would  be  a 
novelty,  sent  to  her  sister  in  Connaught,  who 
had  a  charming  lake  at  her  door,  for  a  loan  of 
it.  The  request  was  granted;  and  the  loch, 
sewed  up  in  a  blanket,  was  transmitted  through 
the  air  like  a  balloon  !  It  became  its  new 
station  so  well  that  the  possessor  refused  to 
restore  it. 

The  mention  of  mysterious  characters  said 
to  be  impressed  upon  tlie  stones,  savours 
strongly  of  the  talismans  of  Eastern  magic. 
Some  of  the  Gothic  dwarfs  possessed  these 
talismans  under  a  different  name  :  even  the 
Runic  mythology  is  oriental.  The  wild 
reveries  of  the  Edda  may  be  traced  to  Chaldee 
cosmogony.  The  superstitions  of  mankind 
bear  on  the  very  face  of  them,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  evidence  of  a  common  origin  ; 
but  yet  they  have  been  so  modified  in  their 
descent  to  modern  times  as  to  seem  as  illus- 
trations not  only  of  history,  but  of  the  human 
mind.  Popular  Tales  and  Traditions  are  well 
worthy  of  notice;  and  those  who,  like  M. 
Grimm,  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing them,  must  be  regarded  as  pleasing 
contributors  to  our  stores  of  amusement  and 
knowledoe.  For  this  reason  we  are  even 
willing  to  commend  the  author  of  '  Fairy  JMy- 
thology,"  although  he  has  performed  the  task 
but  indifferently.  He  is  evidently  a  young 
man,  unaccustomed  to  that  laborious  process 
of  thinking  which  is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
truth,  where  conflicting  evidence  is  produced  ; 
and,  from  his  own  statement,  we  learn  that  he 
undeirated  considerably  the  difficulties  of  the 
task.  With  the  subject  he  was,  until  lately, 
totally  unacquainted  ;  and  his  first  step  to- 
wards qualifying  himself  was  the  contributing 
a  few  traditions  to  '  Fairy  Legends,'  which 
appear  to  have  been  a  joint  production.  A 
few  German  volumes,  an  -Italian  book  or  two, 
and  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems, 
were  his  principal  sources  of  information.  Of 
the  superstitions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  he 
knows  nothing,  and  respecting  those  of  Eng- 
land he  inquired  of  two  servant  maids;  they 
believed  in  fairies,  and  this  is  all  that  he  has 
to  say  upon  the  matter.  His  materials  were, 
therefore,  necessarily  scanty  ;  and  though  some 
of  the  illustrative  tales  are  pleasing  enough, 
the  accompanying  remarks  have  little  to  re- 
commend them.  A  work  on  the  subject  is  still 
a  desideratum. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Irish  Fairies  we 
gave,  as  we  thought,  a  pretty  correct  account 
of  that  strange  being  the  Luprechaun.  Our 
author  thinks  it  is  exclusively  Irish,  and  in- 
serts   the  following  story,  related   by  an   old 


woman,  who  had  seen  three  of  them  togetlier, 
a  thing  rather  uncommon. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  you  see  it  was  when  I  was 
just  about  the  age  of  Mary,  there.  I  was 
coming  home  late  one  Monday  evening  from 
the  market ;  for  my  aunt  Kitty,  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  her  !  kept  me  to  take  a  cup  of  tea. — 
It  was  in  the  summer  time  you  see,  ma'am, 
much  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  it  was 
through  the  fields  I  came.  Well,  ma'am,  as 
I  said,  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  that  is, 
the  sun  was  near  going  down,  and  the  light 
was  straight  in  my  eyes,  and  I  came  along 
through  the  bog-meadow  ;  for  it  was  shortly 
after  I  was  married  to  him  that's  gone,  and 
we  were  living  in  this  very  house,  that  you're 
now  in  :  and  then  when  I  came  to  the  castle- 
field — the  pathway,  you  know,  ma'am,  goes 
right  through  the  middle  of  it — and  it  was 
then  as  fine  a  field  of  wheat,  just  shot  out,  as 
you'd  wish  to  lock  at ;  and  it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  it  waving  so  beautifully  with 
every  air  of  wind  that  was  going  over  it, 
dancing  like  to  the  music  of  a  thrush,  that 
was  singing  down  below  in  the  hedge.  Well, 
ma'am,  I  crossed  over  the  stile  that's  there 
yet,  and  went  along  fair  and  easy,  till  I  was 
near  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  when 
something  made  me  cast  my  eyes  to  the- 
ground,  a  little  before  me  ;  and  then  I  saw, 
as  sure  as  I'm  sitting  here,  no  less  nor  three 
of  the  Leprechauns,  all  bundled  together  like 
so  many  tailors,  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
before  me.  They  were  not  hammering  their 
pumps,  or  making  any  kind  of  noise  whatever; 
but  there  they  were,  the  three  little  fellows, 
with  their  cocked  hats  upon  them,  and  their 
legs  gathered  up  under  them,  working  away  at 
their  trade  as  hard  as  may  be.  If  you  were 
only  to  see,  ma'am,  how  fast  their  little 
elbows  went  as  they  pulled  out  their  ends  !  — 
Well,  every  one  of  them  had  his  eye  cocked 
upon  me,  and  their  eyes  were  as  bright  as  the 
eyes  of  a  frog,  and  I  could  not  stir  one  step 
from  the  spot  for  the  life  of  me.  So  I  turned 
ray  head  round,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  to  deliver  me  from  them,  and  when  I 
went  to  look  at  them  again,  ma'am,  not  a 
sight  of  them  was  to  be  seen  :  they  were  gone 
like  a  dream.' 

'  But,  Molly,  v/hy  did  you  not  catch  them?' 

'  I  was  afeard,  ma'am,  that's  the  truth  of 
it  ;  but  maybe  I  was  as  well  without  them. 
I  never  heard  tell  of  a  Leprechaun  yet  that 
was  not  too  many  for  any  one  that  cotch  him.' 

'  Well,  and  Molly,  do  you  think  there  are 
any  Leprechauns  now  V 

'  It's  my  belief,  ma'am,  they're  all  gone  out 
of  the  country,  clever  and  clean,  ahong  with 
the  Fairies  ;  for  I  never  hear  tell  now  of  them 
at  all.' 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  some  pleasing 
wood-cuts,  and  etchings  on  copper  by  Mr. 
Brooke.  The  author's  name  is,  we  under- 
stand, Keightley. 
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THE    CORK    rOETS. 

When  we  asserted  that  the  Irish 
literati  were,  upon  the  whole,  s^ainers  by 
the  political  and  literary  identitj'  of  these 
countries,  we  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  were  individual  exceptions.  One 
consequence  of  the  implied  compact  is  a 
diminution  of  self-respect  in  the  feebler 
party ;  for  as  words  may  sometimes  be 
considered  thin<Ts,  it  followed,  from  an 
association  of  ideas,  tiiat  as  the  name  of 
Ireland  became  of  secondary  consider- 
ation, the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
as  a  people,  ceased,  in  some  measure, 
to  re^rd  themselves  as  co-equals,  and 
never  assumed  a  real  or  fictitious  su- 
periority. Foreig-ners  necessarily  esti- 
mated them  i)y  their  own  standard,  and 
hence  the  humble  posture  of  Ireland  in 
matters  of  politics  and  literature.  This 
was  a  natural,  but  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. The  Scotch  were  similarly  si- 
tuated ;  but  their  national  e^rotism  coun- 
teracted political  tendencies,  and  now 
they  are  not  only  respected  by  them- 
selves, but  esteemed  by  the  world. 

Irishmen  acted  ditferently  ;  the  in- 
fluential part  of  them  viewed  Entjfland  as 
Columbus  did  America,  through  a  me- 
dium coloured  and  distorted  by  their 
own  fancies ;  every  comparison  they 
drew  was  unfavourable  to  tlieir  country 
and  countrymen ;  and  such  of  them  as 
found  it  convenient,  hastened  to  quit 
their  native  sliores  tor  the  plains  of  an 
imaginary  El  Dorado  ;  while  those  who 
remained  at  home,  like  the  sickly  un- 
patriotic Parnell,  never  ceased  to  mourn 
the  severity  of  their  lot  This  operated 
upon  public  opinion,  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced that  national  cant  which  now — 
however  widely  credited — disgusts  every 
rational  man  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  neighl)ouring  nations. 
Every  thing  from  the  more  favoured  peo- 
ple was  preferred;  the  gay  and  the 
wealthy  dressed  and  lisped  after  the 
English  fashion  ;  and  every  thiui:  in  the 
Irish  metropolis,  from  the  make  of  a 
horseshoe  to  the  building  of  a  church, 
was  after  a  British  model.  Merit  could 
not  pass  current  until  registered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel ;  and  play 
actors  and  statesmen  alike  borrowed  at- 
titudes and  politics  from  their  more  ac- 
complished neighbours.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  however,   it   has   been  sus- 
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pected  that  this  state  of  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist ;  but  the  notion 
had  s:one  too  far  abroad  to  be  speedily 
counteracted ;  habits  of  thinking  had 
been  confirmed;  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  influence  of  erroneous  opi- 
nions is  in  full  operation.  Public  cha- 
racters, and  young  men  ambitious  of 
essaying  an  oration,  it  is  true,  have 
assumed  of  late  a  tone  of  more  decided 
patriotism,  but  still  they  let  fall  enough 
to  convince  the  world  that  even  they  are 
not  free  from  that  unholy  spell  which 
keeps  their  country  in  an  attitude  of 
pH.inful  humiliation. 

Much  of  this  opinion,  which  has  ope- 
rated so  unfavourably,  was  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  religion.  Ireland  has  always 
been,  though  not  in  point  of  law,  a 
Catholic  country,  and  consequently  every 
thing  purely  Irish  bore  a  Catholic  hue. 
Paddy  might  be  allowed  to  work  hard, 
and,  with  some  tuition,  well ;  but,  as 
Catholicism  was  regarded  by  its  oppo- 
nents as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
mind,  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  not 
think  correctly.  Among  other  things, 
therefore.  Englishmen,  who  have  a  very 
proper  opinion  of  themselves,  laughed 
at  the  productions  of  the  Irish  press 
without  having  taken  the  trouble  of  esti- 
mating their  value,  damned  Irish  oratory 
by  an  apposite  epithet,  and  identified 
Irish  publications  with  bulls  and  blun- 
ders. Looked  up  to  as  superiors,  they 
could  not  be  wrong ;  Protestants  soon 
fell  into  their  opinion,  and  as  influential 
Catholics  have  always  shown  a  laudable 
desire  of  conforming  to  fashionable 
canons,  the  point  was  soon  settled.  The 
consequence  was  an  almost  total  neglect 
of  the  Irish  press  ;  it  ceased  to  indicate 
existence,  except  in  the  form  of  news- 
papers ;  and  those  who  possessed  talents 
had,  therefore,  only  one  alternative — 
either  to  emigrate,  or  resign  all  hope  of 
literary  distinction.  All  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  talents  at  home  was  denied 
them;  popular  prejudice  was  against  them; 
and  if  these  impediments  were  overcome, 
still  their  merit  had  not  been  stamped  by 
British  criticism,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, pass  current. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
many  a  *  flower  was  born  to  blush  un- 
seen' in  the  recesses  of  Ireland.     Scot- 
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land  has  had  her  Burns,  her  Fer>juson, 
and  her  Cunningham  ;  England  her 
Bloomfiehl,  her  Chatterton,  and  her  Clare,- 
but  Irish  literature  presents  a  blank,  un- 
less we  ascend  to  those  higher  regions  of 
intellect,  where  indeed  her  children  are 
neither  few  nor  unsuccessful.  Recently 
things  have  begun  to  assume  a  more 
favourable  appearance  ;  the  Irish  press 
has  given  signs  of  animation,  and  more 
than  one  creditable  production  of  a  na- 
tive muse  now  lie  before  us  in  the  form 
of  well  printed  tomes.  To  these  we 
shall  recur  at  a  future  time ;  at  present 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  Cork 
poets,  whose  attainments  deserve  to  be 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  IMunster. 

Commerce  has  every  where  been  the 
harbinger  of  literature  and  refinement. 
Not  that  tradesmen  have  always  much 
taste  for  the  arts  which  adorn  life,  but 
because  their  occupation,  by  increasing 
wealth,  produces  luxury  and  that  appe- 
tite for  pleasure  which  arises  among 
mankind  only  to  be  gratified.  We  do 
not  recollect  that  Cork,  from  the  days 
of  Oilam  Fodhla  to  those  of  Brien  Bo- 
rombhe,  abounded  in  bards  :  and  Smith, 
in  his  History  of  the  County  and  City,  has 
recorded  few  names  which  can  now  be 
associated  with  the  charms  of  song. 
Millikin,  the  humorous  author  of  the 
*  Groves  of  Blarney,'  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinguished  votary  of  the 
muses  which  Cork  produced  ;  and  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  he   stood   alone,  and 


left  no  successor — at  least  of  any  merit. 
This  paucity  of  literary  names  led  the 
north  to  assume  an  intellectual  supe- 
riority. Belfast  was  called  the  Athens 
of  Ireland;  and  the  capital  of  JMunster 
was  supposed  to  be  too  deep  in  fog  and 
slaughter-houses  to  produce  a  poet. 
Modern  times,  however,  have  vindicated 
the  reputation  of  the  south ;  the  most 
commercial  city  in  Ireland  abounds  at 
this  moment  in  men  of  mind,  with  poets 
of  undoubted  genius,  some  of  them  pos- 
sessing talents  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
those  which  have  deservedly  placed  'the 
poet  of  all  circles'  at  the  head  of  modern 
bards.  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is 
given  on  no  slight  grounds.  We  shall  now 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Our  first  extracts  will  consist  of  se- 
lections from  the  fugitive,  and  we  doubt 
not  careless,  productions  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Callanan.  This  young  gentleman,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  received  a  part 
of  his  education  at  Maynooth ;  but  de- 
clining to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he 
found  refuge  in  Trinity  College,  where 
he  carried  otf  the  poetical  prize  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  The  manner  in  which 
the  reward  was  dispensed  disgusted  Mr. 
Callanan,  and  he  retired  to  his  native 
city.  The  situation  of  a  private  tutor 
was  his  next  resort,  and  during  the  in- 
tervals of  leisure  which  his  irksome  em- 
ployment aftbrded,  he  amused  himself  in 
writing  occasional  pieces — among  others 
the  following : 


THE    VIRGIN    MARY  S    BANK. 

The  evening  star  rose  beauteous  above  the  fading  day, 

As  to  the  lone  and  solemn  beach  the  Virgin  came  to  praj, 

And  hill  and  wave  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight's  mellow  fall, 

But  the  bank  of  green  where  Mary  knelt  was  the  brightest  of  them  all. 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  waters  a  gallant  bark  appeared, 

And  her  joyous  crew  look'd  from  the  deck  as  to  the  land  she  near'd ; 

To  the  calm  and  shelter'd  haven  she  floated  like  a  swan. 

And  her  wings  of  snow,  o'er  the  waves  below,  in  pride  and  beauty  shone. 

The  master  saw  '  our  lady '  as  he  stood  upon  the  prow, 

And  mark'd  the  whiteness  of  her  robe  and  the  radiance  of  her  brow  ; 

Her  arms  were  folded  gracefully  upon  her  stainless  breast, 

And  her  eyes  look'd  up  amongst  the  stars  to  nni  her  soul  lov'd  best. 

He  show'd  her  to  his  sailors,  and  he  hail'd  her  with  a  cheer, 

And  on  the  kneeling  Virgin  they  gaz'd  with  laugh  and  jeer, 

And  madly  swore  a  form  so  fair  they  never  saw  hefore, 

And  they  curs'd  the  faint  lagging  breeze  that  kept  them  from  the  shore. 

The  ocean  from  its  bosom  shook  off  the  moonlight  sheen. 
And  up  its  wrathful  billows  rose  to  vindicate  their  queen, 
And  a  cloud  came  o'er  the  heavens,  and  a  darkness  o'er  the  land. 
And  the  scoffing  crew  beheld  no  more  the  lady  on  the  strand. 
Out  burst  the  growling  thunder,  and  the  lightning  leap'd  about. 
And  lushing  with  its  watery  war  the  tempest  gave  a  shout, 
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And  Lbat  vessel  from  a  mountain  wave  came  down  with  tbund'riiig  shock, 

And  her  timbers  flew,  like  scatter'd  spraj',  on  Inchidony's  rock. 

Then  loud  from  all  that  guilty  crew  one  shriek  rose  wild  and  high, 

J3ut  the  angry  surge  swept  over  them  and  hush'd  their  gurgline'  cry; 

And,  with  a  hoarse  exulting  tone,  the  tempest  pas^d  away. 

And  down,  still  chafing  from  their  strife,  the  indignant  waters  lay. 

When  the  calm  and  purple  morning  shone  out  on  high  Dunmore, 

Full  many  a  mangled  corpse  was  seen  on  Inchidony's  shore  ; 

And  to  this  day  the  fisherman  shows  where  these  scofi'ers  sank. 

And  still  he  calls  that  hillock  green,  the  Virgin  Mary's  hank. 
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This  is  beautiful ;  it  evinces  a  chast- 
ened fancy,  a  pure  judicious  taste,  sub- 
limity of  conception,  and  a  sweetness  of 
expression,  that  charm  and  surprise. 
The  picture  which  he  draws  is  perfect  : 
it  speaks  to  the  heart ;  and  while  it  bids 
defiance  to  the  artist,  it  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  his  skill  to  impress  the  images 
sought  to  be  conveyed  fully  and  inde- 
libly upon  the  mind.  We  question 
if  Scott  Jias  written  any  thing  superior 
to  it.  Mr.  Callanan  has  also  written  a 
poem  upon  *  Gougane  Barra  ;'  but  as  it 
appeared  recently  in  a  popular  publica- 
tion, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring to  it.  The  following  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent strain.     It  is  addressed  to  a  lady. 

Lady — the  lyre  thou  bid'st  me  take. 

No  more  can  breathe  the  minstrel  strain  ; 
The  cold  and  trembling  notes  I  wake, 

Fall  on  tlie  ear  like  plashing  rain  ; 
For  days  of  suffering  and  of  pain. 

And  nights  that  luU'd  no  care  for  me, 
Have  tam'd  my  spirit — then  in  vain 

Thou  bid'st  me  wake  my  harp  for  thee. 

But  could  I  sweep  my  ocean  Ij're, 

As  once  this  feeble  hand  could  sweep  ; 
Or  catch  once  more  the  thought  of  fire. 

That  lit  theMizen's  stormy  steep; 
Or  bid  the  fancy  cease  to  sleep. 

That  once  could  soar  on  pinion  free. 
And  dream  I  was  not  born  to  weep  ; 

O  then  I'd  wake  my  harp  for  thee. 

And  now  'tis  only  friendship's  call. 

That  bids  my  slumbering  lyre  awake. 
It  long  hath  slept  in  sorrow's  hall  ; 

Again  that  slumber  it  must  seek  ; 
Not  even  the  light  of  beauty's  cheek. 

Or  blue  eye  beaming  kind  and  free. 
Can  bid  its  mournful  numbers  speak  ; 

Then,  lad}%  ask  no  lay  from  me. 

Yet  if  on  Desmond's  mountain  wild, 

By  glens  I  love,  or  ocean  cave, 
Nature  once  more  should  own  her  child. 

And  give  the  strength  that  once  she  gave  ; 
If  He  who  lights  my  path  should  save. 

And  what  I  was  I  yet  may  be. 
Then,  lady,  by  green  Erin's  wave, 

I'll  gladly  wake  my  harp  for  thee. 


One  extract  more  and  we  have  done. 

THE    noSE    OF    THE    DESERT. 

'Tis  the  Rose  of  the  Desert 

So  lonely,  so  wild. 
On  the  green  leaf  of  freedom 

It's  infancy  smil'd. 
In  the  languish  of  beauty 

It  buds  o'er  the  thorn. 
And  it's  leaves  are  all  wet 

With  the  bright  tears  of  morn. 

Yet,  'tis  better,  thou  fair  one, 

To  dwell  thus  alone. 
Than  recline  on  a  bosom 

Less  pure  than  thy  own  j 
Thy  foi-m  is  too  lovely 

To  be  torn  from  it's  stem. 
And  thy  breath  is  too  sweet 

For  the  children  of  men. 

Bloom  on  then  in  secret. 

Sweet  child  of  the  waste, 
Where  no  lip  of  profaner 

Thy  fragi-ance  shall  taste  ; 
Bloom  on  where  no  footstep 

Unhallow'd  hath  trod. 
And  give  all  thy  blushes 

And  sweets  to  thy  God  .' 

These  extracts,  or  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, would  justify  any  extent  of  praise. 
We  shall  say  nothing  further  in  their 
favour;  they  are  calculated  to  make  a 
proper  impression  upon  minds  accessible 
to  the  charms  of  genuine  poetry.  Mr. 
Callanan,  we  understand,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  his  poems ;  he  will  be 
only  doing  justice  to  himself;  and  we 
need  not  add  that  we  shall  rejoice  to  meet 
the  eflfusions  of  his  muse  in  a  permanent 
form 

Mr.  Shea,  the  author  of  '  Rudekki,'  is 
also  a  native  of  Cork,  in  which  city  he 
now  resides.  This  gentleman's  poetry 
is  characterized  by  great  correctness  and 
a  certain  polish  that  evince  the  care  with 
which  he  writes;  his  similies  are  elabo- 
rate and  classical ;  his  epithets  happy 
and  descriptive ;  but  the  extreme  caution 
he  manifests  gives  to  his  poetry  an  air 
of  feebleness  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  In  '  The  London  and  Dublin 
Magazine'  copious  extracts  were  given 
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from  his 'Rudekki.'  In  the  same  volume  was  copied  by  the  same  journal.  The 
are  some  minor  pieces  of  acknowledo-ed  foliowing  is  from  a  poem  which  he  is 
merit,  particularly  'The  Exile,'  which    now  preparing  for  the  press. 

The  valleys  rejoic'd  as  he  passed  along, 
For  his  lute  was  full  of  the  soul  of  song, 
And  Echo  broke  from  her  sleep  of  night, 
And  followed  his  steps  with  a  soft  delight. 
And  the  girls  of  Provence  lov'd  to  straj^. 

By  the  place  where  the  minstrel's  lute  was  sighing. 
And  hear  the  waterfall  far  away 

As  if  to  the  tones  of  that  replying. 
But  of  all  the  maidens  that  lov'd  to  listen 

Where  the  spell  of  his  music  fiU'd  the  air, 
And  long'd  to  behold  the  star-light  glisten. 

As  it  brought  the  moment  of  bliss  more  near. 
There  was  one— and— oh  God  !   to  see  that  face. 
And  to  look  awhile  on  its  heaven  of  grace — 
And  behold  the  coal-black  ringlets  shining 
And  over  her  forehead  of  snow  reclining, — 
And  to  see  the  flash  of  her  sunny  eye. 
And  to  feel  the  breatli  of  her  balmy  sigh — 
Then  her  voice,  more  sweet  than  the  streamlet  flows. 
From  lips  that  rivall'd  the  mountain  rose, 
And  to  gaze,  with  feelings  of  truth  awhile. 
On  her  dimpling  cheek  with  its  innocent  smile. 
And  to  see  her  form  as  it  onward  sped, 
Like  an  angel  that  glides  to  the  sinner's  bed — 
But  who  hath  seen  and  told  as  seen 
The  spirit  and  form  of  Beauty's  Queen — 
And  when  may  the  pen  of  the  poet  tell 
The  charms  of  the  beautiful  Isabel  1 

No  care — no  sigh  did  her  spirit  bow — 

And  few  were  the  summers  that  brighten'd  her  brow. 

And  her  step  was  light  and  her  heart  was  gay 

As  the  fawn's  that  plays  thro'  the  fields  in  May ; 

And  'twere  pity  that  she  in  her  beauty's  pride' 

Should  ever  become  the  Spectre's  bride. 

But,  alas  !  when  the  tempest  the  valley  seeks, 
The^iaiH-est  flower  is  the  first  it  breaks  ; 
And  she  lov'd  with  the  minstrel  of  night  to  dwell, 
And  hear,  young  hearts,  how  the  maiden  fell. 


We  beg  now  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  Mr.  Joseph  O'Leary,  a 
gentleman  of  varied  talents,  who  has 
written  many  pieces  of  considerable 
merit.  The  following  stanzas  will  speak 
fur  themselves. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Fare  thee  well !  oh,  'tis  well 

That  I  knew  thee  no  longer  ; 
That  passion's  wild  swell 

In  my  breast  grew  no  stronger  j 
That  still  from  my  heart 

The  tierce  sting  I  can  sever. 
Ere  the  wound  grew  so  deep 

As  to  rankle  for  ever. 

Sweet !  had  I  but  known  thee 

In  happier  minute. 
This  heart  might  have  shown  thee 

What  i'ondness  was  in  it; 


But  that  which  the  storms 

Of  a  dark  world  hath  blighted. 

Can  ne'er  with  a  pure  soul 
Like  thine  be  united. 

You  came  o'er  my  pathway 

As  fair  and  as  fleeting. 
As  a  flower  on  the  stream 

When  its  wave  is  retreating  : 
A  sun-burst  of  light 

When  the  tempest  is  waging, 
A  star  in  the  night. 

When  torn  ocean  is  raging. 

Thou  leav'st  me,  and  gloom 

Will  again  gather  round  me ; 
Even  so — let  it  come — 

'Twill  but  find  as  it  found  me : 
I  heed  not  the  darkness — 

I've  borne  it — can  bear  it — 
I  dread  not  the  tempest. 

So  thou  dost  not  share  it. 
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The  next  was  occasioned  by  the  in- 
scription of  'Who  is  she?'  engraved 
upon  a  fruit  knife. 

Who  is  she  1 — Is  the  spell 

Of  beaut}'-  on  her  brow  ? 
Or  does  her  pale  cheek  tell 

The  breach  of  plighted  vow  ] 
Does  she  among  the  gay 

Run  pleasure's  giddy  round  1 
Or  is  she  mid  the  holy  haunts 

Of  meditation  found  1 
Who  is  she  1 — Is  her  heart 

Young  passion's  burning  shrine  ? 
Or  did  its  early  dream  depart. 

And  leave  it  cold  as  mine? 
Did  all  the  visions  fade 

Gay  fancy  loves  to  nurse  1 
And  have  their  parting  footsteps  left 

A  blessing  or  a  curse  ? 

Who  is  she?— Mid  the  fair 

Should  I  her  form  descry. 
Is  her's  the  sunny  hair, 

And  still  more  sunny  ej-e  ? 
Or  doth  the  darker  hue 

The  raven's  plume  displays. 
Dwell  on  each  tress  ?  and  has  she  all 

The  falcon  in  her  gaze  ? 

Who  is  she  ? — Is  her  thou<j;ht 

()/' or  bc'iiond  the  earth  ? 
Has  her  rich  fancy  caught 

Those  shapes  of  glorious  birth 
Which,  in  its  golden  dream. 

Imagination  sees  ? 
Or  does  it  cling  to  this  dull  world's 

More  dull  realities  ? 

Who  is  she  ? — nay,  unfold 

The  secret  name — yet  still 
I  would  not  have  it  told  ; — 

The  thousand  thoughts  that  fdl 
My  guessing  fancy  now. 

Would  vanish  as  they  came. 
And  leave  instead  of  visions  bright 

A  ncmm — an  empty  name. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  we  must 
observe  that  those  delightful  stanzas  on 
'  Glenfinisk,'  in  our  first  volume,  were 
from  his  pen  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  extracts  now  given  indicate  poetical 
powers  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr.  O'Leary, 
as  well  as  the  other  Cork  poets,  have  ho- 
noured us  from  time  to  time  with  their 
contributions. 

JMr.  Sholto  Mackenzie   may   also   be 

enumerated  among  the  Cork  poets  ;  but 

-  as  our  former  series  was  enriched  by  his 

poetical  contributions,  we  think  the  fact 

a  sufficient  proof  of  the   estimation    in 


which  we  hold  his  talents.  Mr.  Snow 
has  also  written  some  pleasing  verses ; 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  (can  he  help  it  ?) 
a  special  attorney,  has  shown  that  he 
can  imitate  Don  Juan  very  closely.* 

In  any  mention  of  the  Cork  poets,  Mr. 
Meagher,  the  author  of  *  Zedechias,* 
should  not  be  forgotten.  This  gentleman 
is  still  a  minor;  but  his  poem,  neverthe- 
less, will  bear  criticism.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  sutFering  Hebrews 
approaching  to  sacrifice. 

Hark  !  listen  to  the  uncertain  moans 

Of  timbrel  and  of  psaltery, 
Rolling  along  like  sorrowing  tones 

Of  harps  before  the  deity  ; 
.See  the  weak,  fainting,  sicklv  throng 
Slowly  traverse  that  court  along — 
Tott'ring  ascend  the  holv  place 
Forbid  to  all  but  Israel's  race  ; 
The  half  extinguished  torch  gleams  on 

The  silver  gates,  where  once  were  told 
The  mandates  of  the  Holy  one. 

From  that  dread  place  of  gems  and  gold. 
And  o'er  the  brazen  pillars  gleam 
Tlie  flambeaux  by  whose  creeping  flame 
Pale  crowds  are  seen  like  ghosts  at  night, 
Flitting  between  the  charnel's  light, 
And  hands  that  grasp'd  them,  streaming  o'er 
Red — reeking  with  Assvrian  gore 
And  eyes  tliat  gaze  so  wild — so  high  ! 
Like  stars  from  out  a  li^htenino;  skv. 

We  have  now  redeemed  our  promise, 
and  vindicated  the  literary  character  of 
Cork.  W^e  fear  our  poetical  friends  have 
encountered  but  indifferent  patronage ; 
but  let  them  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  indifference  to  poetry  is  a 
sure  sign  of  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. '  In  proportion,'  says  a  nio(!ern 
philosopher,'  as  men  are  ignorant  and 
destitute  of  civilization,  they  are  the 
more  liable  to  be  impressed  with  ad- 
miration, wonder,  and  surprise;  and  the 
more  likely,  though  without  skill  or 
management,  to  communicate  tliose  feel- 
ings in  their  genuine  simplicity  and  force. 
They  are  in  a  world  where  almost  every 
thing  is  new  and  unaccountable,  and 
where  their  oi)servation  is  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  objects.  The  great 
scenes  of  nature  are  spread  before  them, 
and  successively  recur  in  all  the  various 
forms  which  they  assume  in  different 
seasons  and  situations.  These,  dwelling 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  uninstructed 


*  It  is  only  justice  to  a  patriotic  and  well  conducted  journal  to  observe,  that  'The  Cork 
Mercantile  Chronicle,'  in  a  great  measure,  called  forth  and  tended  to  mature  the  poetical  talent 
of  nearly  all  those  whose  names  we  have  mentioned. 

March,  1828.  k 
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beholder,  and  surveyed  in  a  variety  of 
aspects,  present  new  and  striking  images 
of  grandeur  and  terror,  of  contrast  and 
of  resemblance,  of  unknown  causes, 
magnified  and  misconceived  by  fear,  or 
of  strange  and  unexpected  events,  mis- 
represented by  delusive  prepossession. 
At  the  approaching  light  of  knowledge, 
these  wonders  disappear;  the  gigantic 
vanishes;  and  the  multiplied  pursuits  of 
society  render  mankind  acquainted  with 
the  new,  familiar  with  the  great,  and 
conversant  in  the  minute  parts  of  nature. 
Their  poetic  imagery  of  course  changes 
its  character,  and  losing  its  enthusiastic 
ardour,  sinks  gradually  into  the  temper 
of  cool  thought  and  reflection.' 

Again — 'The  improvement  of  poetry 
as  an  art,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  cul- 
ture and  experience,  is  naturally  pro- 
gressive ;  but  when  this  art  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  like  all 
others  derived  from  the  mere  exercise  of 
imagination,  it  is  rendered  stationary  ; 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and 
hastens  to  its  final  extinction.  While  the 
impressions  of  the  poet  are  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  objects  of 
nature,  his  powers  are,  doubtless,  in 
another  view,  increased  by  storing  his 
mind  with  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  by 
collecting  and  combining  a  greater  di. 
versity  of  images  and  events,  and  by 
the  capacity  he  acquires  of  arranging  and 
disposing  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  poetry  of  rude  nations  consists  of 
separate  lineaments,  and  of  unconnected 
incidents  ;  but  from  the  natural  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  in  a  civilized  and  refined 
age,  these  disjointed  members  are  united 
in  a  regular  system,  and  produce  a 
finished  performance.  The  volume  of 
nature  is  expanded  ;  the  range  of  ima- 
gination is  enlarged  ;  the  discrimination 
of  what  is  interesting  and  agreeable  is 
improved  :  and  by  the  union  and  co- 
operation of  many  beautiful  parts,  the 
mind  is  detained  in  a  labyrinth  of  pleas- 
ing emotions.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  that  has  been  at- 
tained, the  standard  of  perfection  is  ex- 
alted ;  and  the  readers  of  poetry,  tired 
with  the  repetition  of  similar  objects  and 
exhibitions,  become  severe  and  fastidious 
critics,  quick  and  expert  in  discovering 
and  censuring  blemishes.  Conscious, 
therefore,  of  what  is  suspected,  every 
succeeding  candidate  for  fame  must  en- 


deavour to  surpass  his  predecessors  by 
new  images  or  combinations  ;  by  adorn- 
ing each  part  with  a  greater  accumula- 
tion of  beauties,  and  by  enriching  the 
whole  with  a  greater  variety  of  parts. 
But  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which 
the  progress  of  embellishment  ceases  to  be 
agreeable,  and  more  is  lost  by  deviation 
from  simplicity  than  is  gained  by  addi- 
tional decoration.  By  crowding  together 
a  number,  even  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
impression  of  each  is  diminished,  the 
attention  is  dissipated  in  a  multiplicity  of 
particulars,  and  the  general  effect  is 
proportionably  impaired.  By  excessive 
ornament,  the  figures  appear  loaded  with 
artificial  trappings  ;  and  the  piece  be- 
comes gaudy  and  inelegant.  The  more 
interesting  and  genuine  appearances  of 
nature  are,  at  the  same  time,  exhausted  ; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute 
others  of  inferior  value.  The  grand  and 
the  sublime  are  deserted  in  the  pursuit 
of  mere  novelty  and  variety ;  and  a  cor- 
rupted taste  becomes  more  habituated 
to  factitious  and  sophisticated  embellish- 
ments. Despairing  to  rival  the  models 
of  a  former  period,  the  followers  of  the 
muses  are  at  length  induced  to  abandon 
the  higher  flights  of  imagination,  and 
steering,  without  hazard,  in  a  level  and 
equable  course,  are  content  with  the 
humbler  attainments  of  smooth  versifica- 
tion, and  pointed  expression  ;  with  figura- 
tive language,  coined  and  carefully  col- 
lected frorn  every  quarter;  in  a  word, 
with  prosaic  tameness  and  languor,  ar- 
rayed, according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  in  a  pompous  artificial  diction. 
In  this  declining  state  of  poetry,  it  be- 
comes a  natural  improvement,  to  throw 
aside  the  mechanism  of  verse,  and  in 
more  natural  and  easy  expression,  to  ex- 
hibit such  pictures  of  life  and  manners  as 
are  calculated  to  please  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  interest  the  passions.  Cora- 
positions  of  this  nature,  which,  consider- 
ing that  their  chief  object  is  mere  enter- 
tainment, may  be  called  poetical,  are 
capable  of  being  extended  and  diversified 
without  end;  and  they  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  combined  exercise  of 
the  imagination  and  judgment  which  is 
agreeable  to  a  refined  and  philosophical 
age. 

'  These  observations  are  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  all  those  nations  who  have 
made  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  polite 
literature.    The  sublimity  of  the  poetical 
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|!fenius  among  the  early  Greeks,  not  only 
in  what  is  commonly  called  epic  poetry, 
but  in  the  serious  compositions  intended 
for  the  accompaniment   of  music,   has 


been  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  its 
decline  in  the  later  periods,  after  it  had. 
risen  to  a  high  degree  of  emuicnce,  is  not 
not  less  conspicuous.' 


LIFE    AND    VOYAGES    OF    COLUMBUS* 


Mn.  Washington  Irving  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  in  the  republic  of  letters  who  have 
had  fame  thrust  upon  them.  The  republication 
in  this  country  of  an  American  book  acquired 
an  instant  popularity  for  him.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  praise  ;  it  was  an  imputation  upon 
individual  taste  to  dissent  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  respecting  his  merits.  Even  those 
sturdy  critics  in  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  who 
are  not  slow  to  '  hesitate  dislike,'  for  once 
exhibited  an  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
themselves,  and  seemed  to  confirm  by  their 
fiat  the  general  attestation.  This  violence  of 
praise  has  not  been  ultimately  useful  to  him  ; 
for,  although  the  reader  approached  his  works 
with  a  prepossession  in  their  favour,  his 
highly  excited  expectations  were  likely  to  en- 
counter disappointment;  he  could  see  in  IVIr. 
Irving  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  giaceful 
writer — an  imitator  of  pure  models  certainly, 
but  one  who  seemed  to  have  diverted  himself 
of  all  originality.  Like  a  timid  traveller,  he  was 
never  allured  from  the  beaten  path  by  distant 
beauties,  however  tempting  ;  he  plucked  only 
such  flowers  as  grew  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  contented  himself  with  accom- 
plishing just  as  much  as  others  had  done  be- 
fore him.  There  was  nothing  daring  about 
his  genius  ;  and,  conscious  of  this,  he  appeared 
to  make  up  in  art  what  he  wanted  in  original- 
ity ;  he  polished  every  sentence  with  '  patient 
touches,' and  if  he  did  not  command  applause, 
he  certainly  set  censure  at  defiance.  His 
*  Bracebridge  Hall'  led  his  admirers  to  sus- 
pect that  this  was  really  the  case.  His  '  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,'  unjustly  condemned  by  those 
who  applauded  the  '  Sketch  Book,'  confirmed 
their  suspicion  ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  not 
calculated  to  alter  their  opinion.  Before  we 
come,  however,  to  any  decision  on  the  '  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus,'  we  shall  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  means  of  judging 
for  himself. 

According  to  some  writers,  America  was 
not  unknown  to  those  nations  who  '  flourished 
and  decayed  '  before  Greece  and  Rome  had 
existence  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
partially  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  mag- 
net in  maritime  affairs ;  and  a  Catholic  mis- 
sionary asserts  that  he  saw  an  ancient  map  in 
China,  on  which  the  outline  of  Eijrope  was 
correctly  drawn,  and  the  shores  of  America 
delineated.  All  this,  however,  stands  in  need 
of  that  confirmation  which  it  can  now  never 
obtaih  :  and  those  who  assert  that  the  Gothic 


pirates  visited  the  '  New  World,'  rest  upon 
authorities  equally  as  doubtful  as  those  ad- 
duced by  the  advocates  for  a  prior  acquaint- 
ance with  scientific  knowledge  by  the  people 
of  the  East.  Newfoundland  was  probably 
discovered  by  those  hardy  pirates  who  tra- 
versed the  Northern  seas  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries;  but  if  they  ventured  further, 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  lost  to  Europe 
long  before  the  fifteenth  century.  At  this 
period  very  imperfect  notions  respecting  the 
science  of  cosmography  were  generally  enter- 
tained ;  for  although  the  King  of  Portugal 
had  dared  to  patronise  those  who  sailed  on 
voyages  of  discovery,  the  world  was  opposed 
to  all  innovation.  The  learned  of  the  time 
rested  content  with  the  knowledge  handed 
down  from  the  ancients  :  and  religious  men 
probably  thought  that  the  interest  of  piety  was 
concerned  in  the  perpetuation  of  things  as 
they  were.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  how- 
ever, we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  prevailing  ignorance  in  cosmography,  and 
to  religious  enthusiasm,  for  a  discovery  of 
America !  Columbus  did  not  surpass  his 
coteinporaiies  in  scientific  knowledge,  nor  was 
he  a  less  zealous  Christian  than  those  who 
wasted  their  blood  and  treasure  in  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  it  by  the  infidels.  The 
advancement  of  the  true  religion  was  provided 
for  in  his  wildest  schemes  ;  and  he  considered 
himself  in  the  East  Indies  when  he  landed  on 
St.  Salvador. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa, 
in  143.5-6.  His  father  was  a  woolcomber; 
and,  from  his  circumstances,  was  unable  to 
give  his  son  a  very  liberal  education.  He 
had  an  early  propensity  to  a  seafaring  life. 

'  In  tracing,'  says  Mr.  Irving,  '  the 
early  history  of  a  man  like  Columbus, 
whose  actions  have  liad  so  vast  an  effect 
on  human  affairs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  much  has  been  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  events,  and  how  much  to  an  inborn 
propensity  of  the  mind.  The  most  original 
and  inventive  genius  grows  more  or  less  out  of 
the  times  ;  and  that  strong  impulse,  which 
Columbus  considered  as  supernatural,  is  un- 
consciously produced  by  the  operation  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Every  now  and  then, 
thought  takes  some  sudden  and  general  direc- 
tion ;  either  revisiting  some  long  neglected 
region  of  knowledge,  and  exploring  and  re- 
0))ening  its  forgotten  paths,  or  breaking  with 
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wonder  and  deliglit  into  some  fresh  and  un- 
trodden field  of  discovery.  It  is  then  that  an 
ardent  and  imaginative  genius,  catching  the 
impulse  of  the  day,  outstrips  all  less  gifted 
contemporaries,  takes  the  lead  of  the  throng 
by  which  it  was  first  put  in  motion,  and 
presses  forward  to  achievements,  which  feebler 
spirits  would  never  have  adventured  to  at- 
tempt. We  find  an  illustration  of  this  remark 
in  Columbus.  The  strong  passion  for  geogra- 
phical knowledge  which  he  so  early  felt,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  his  after  actions,  was  inci- 
dent to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Geographi- 
cal discovery  was  the  brilliant  path  of  lii;ht 
which  was  for  ever  to  distinguish  the  fifteenth 
century, — the  most  splendid  era  of  invention 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  During  the  long 
night  of  monkish  bigotry  and  false  learning, 
geography,  with  the  other  sciences,  had  been 
lost  to  the  European  nations.  Fortunately  it 
had  not  been  lost  to  mankind;  it  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  Africa.  While  the 
pedantic  schoolmen  of  the  cloisters  were  wasting 
time  and  talent,  and  confounding  erudition  by 
idle  reveries,  and  sophistical  dialectics,  the 
Arabian  sages,  assembled  at  Senaar,  were 
taking  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
aud  calculating  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
on  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia.' 

At  fourteen  he  began  to  navigate  ;  and,  as  a 
commercial  expedition  at  this  time  resembled 
a  warlike  cruise,  Columbus  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  a  rugged  school.  '  Surrounded,' 
says  Rlr.  Irving,  '  by  the  hardships  and  humi- 
lities which  beset  a  poor  adventurer  in  a  sea- 
faring life,  he  still  seems  to  liave  cherished  a 
lofty  tone  of  tliought,  and  to  have  fed  his 
imagination  with  schemes  of  glorious  enter- 
prise. The  severe  and  varied  lessons  of  his 
youth  gave  him  that  practical  knowledge,  that 
fertility  of  resource,  that  undaunted  resolution 
and  vigilant  self-command,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  remarkable.  In  this  way,  the  fruits 
of  bitter  experience  are  turned  to  healthful  ali- 
ment,by  a  vigorous  genius  and  an  aspiring  mind.' 

This  era  of  his  history  is,  however,  covered 
with  darkness.  His  son  Ternando,  who  could 
have  elucidated  it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity  ;  and, 
perhaps  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  Co- 
lumbus himself  did  not  wish  to  communicate, 
even  to  his  relatives,  any  particulars  of  his 
early  career.  It  appears  that  he  entered  the 
service  of  Reinier,  King  of  Naples,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  King  of  Portugal,  by  his 
liberality  aud  policy,  had  attracted  the  learned 
and  the  adventurous  to  his  kingdom.  Among 
these  was  Christopher  Columbus.  Some  as- 
sert that  he  was  thrown  there  by  accident; 
but  others,  with  more  probability,  represent 
kirn  as  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity  and 
the  pursuit  of  honourable  ambition.  He  ar- 
rived at  Lisbon  in  1470. 

'  Minute  descriptions,'  says  Mr.Irving,  'are 
given  of  his  person  by  his  son  Fernando,  by 


Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporarieg. 
According  to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well- 
formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dig- 
nified demeanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and 
neither  full  nor  meagre  ;  his  complexion  fair 
and  freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy;  his  nose 
aquiline  ;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high, 
his  eyes  light  grey,  and  apt  to  enkindle  ;  bis 
whole  countenance  had  an  air  of  authority. 
His  hair,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light 
colour;  but  care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las 
Casas,  soon  turned  it  grey,  and  at  thirty  years 
of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was  moderate 
and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in 
discourse,  engaging  and  affable  with  strangers, 
and  of  an  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic 
life  that  strongly  attached  his  household  to  his 
person.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  ; 
but  he  subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his 
spirit,  comporting  himself  with  a  courteous 
and  gentle  gravity,  and  never  indulging  in  any 
intemperance  of  language.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  the 
fasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  nor  did 
his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of 
that  lofty  and  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  whole  character  was  strongly  tinctured.' 

At  Lisbon  he  married  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  an  experienced  mariner,  he 
came  into  possession  of  all  his  books  and 
charts.  These  stimulated  him  with  the  desire 
of  making  discoveries ;  and,  as  a  short  passage 
to  the  Indies  was  then  a  desideratum,  Colum- 
bus conceived  the  design  of  reaching  these 
regions  by  a  western  passage.  His  son  fur- 
nished the  data  upon  which  his  plan  was 
founded — I.  The  nature  of  things  ; — II.  The 
authority  of  learned  writers; — III.  The  reports 
of  navigators.  Under  the  first  head  he  set  down, 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  globe  was 
round ;  and  regarding  the  earth,  after  Alfran- 
ganus,  the  Arabian,  as  much  smaller  than  ic 
really  is,  he  supposed  the  eastern  regions  of 
Asia  to  approach  the  western  shores  of  Europe. 
By  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to  west, 
a  navigator  of  course  could  not  fail  to  reach 
the  extremity  of  Asia.  The  most  approved 
authors  confirmed  this  theory.  The  travels 
of  Marco  Polo  and  John  Mandeville  left  no 
doubt  of  it  upon  his  mind,  aud  the  reports  of 
mariners  served  to  remove  any  lurking  suspi- 
cion of  its  perfect  feasibility  that  might  re- 
main. One  had  taken  up  a  piece  of  wood  in 
a  northern  latitude  which  had  not  been  carved 
by  an  iron  instrument,  trees  had  been  wafted 
upon  the  Azores  which  did  not  grow  upon  any 
of  these  islands,  and  a  pilot  asserted  that  dur- 
ing a  voydge  to  Ireland  he  had  seen  laud  to 
the  west,  which  the  ship's  company  took  for 
some  extreme  part  of  Tartary, 

'  When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it 
became  fixed  in  his  mind  with  singular  firm- 
ness, and  influenced  his  entire  character  and 
conduct.     He  never  spoke  iu  doubt  or  hesita- 
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tion,  but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes 
had  beheld  the  promised  land.  No  trial  nor 
disappointment  could  afterwards  divert  him 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  object.  A  deep 
religious  sentiment  mingled  with  his  medita- 
tions, and  gave  them  at  times  a  tino;e  of  super- 
stition, but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and  lofty  kind  : 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand 
of  heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  ;  he  read, 
as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery 
foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth 
darkly  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  pro- 
phets. The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues, 
and  languages  united  under  the  banners  of  the 
Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the  triumphant 
consummation  of  his  enterprise,  bringing  the 
remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  into 
communion  with  Christian  Europe  ;  carrying 
the  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted 
and  Pagan  lands,  and  gathering  their  count- 
less nations  under  the  holy  dominion  of  the 
church. 

'  The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conceptions 
gave  an  elevation  to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity 
and  loftiness  to  his  whole  demeanour.  lie 
conferred  with  sovereigns  almost  with  a  feeling 
of  equality.  His  views  were  princely  and 
unbounded :  his  proposed  discovery  was  of 
em})ires  ;  his  conditions  were  proportionally 
magnificent;  nor  would  he  ever,  even  after 
long  delays,  repeated  disappointments,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  actual  penury,  abate 
what  appeared  to  be  extravagant  demands  for 
a  mere  possible  discovery.' 

Columbus    now    opened   a   correspondence 

with  a  learned  man  at  Rome,  and  having  re- 

...        ^ 
ceived  additional  eonfirmations  of  his  theory, 

makes  the  proposition  to  the  King  of  Portugal; 
his  proposal  was  referred  to  a  Junto  charged 
with  all  matters  relating  to  maritime  discovery, 
who  condemned  it  as  visionary,  and  a  similar 
opinion  was  pronounced  by  the  iMonarch's 
Coutacil.  A  ship,  however,  was  secrectly  dis- 
patched in  the  projiosed  direction,  but  return- 
ed unsuccessful.  Columbus  felt  justly  indig- 
nant at  this  ;  and  his  wife  having  died,  he 
quitted  Portugal  in  1-184,  and  proceeded  to 
Genoa.  Here  his  proposal  was  also  rejected. 
An  interval  now  occurs  of  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  we  lose  sight  of  his  movements.  Mr. 
Irving  has  not  been  able  to  supply  any  parti- 
culars, and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  iMr.  Sharon  Turner's  inquiries 
on  the  subject.t  The  consequence  of  his  way- 
faring life  was  extreme  poverty  ;  he  quitted 
Portugal  in  debt,  and  when  he  first  entered 
Spain  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
some  bread  and  water,  at  the  gate  of  a  con- 
vent, for  his  son.  While  receiving  this  humble 
refreshment  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Friar 


Juan  Perez  deMarchena,  a  worthy,  pious,  and 
benevolent  man,  in  whom  Columbus  ever 
afterwards  found  a  sincere  friend.  They  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  as  the  prior  was 
well  informed  on  most  subjects,  he  quickly  en- 
teied  into  the  spirit  of  Columbus's  theory, 
sent  for  a  scientific  friend,  consulted  some  ma- 
riners of  Palos,  and  finally  engaged  to  take  care 
of  the  boy  while  the  father  set  forward  to  lay 
his  proposition  before  the  Court  of  Spain,  At 
first  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience,  and  for 
some  time  supported  himself  by  designing 
maps  and  charts.  His  sanguine  temperament 
enabled  him  to  contend  with  neglect  and  ridi- 
cule, and  his  manners  and  his  merit  ultimately 
interested  in  his  favour  Alonzo  de  Quinta- 
nilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  of  Castile, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  prelate 
procured  him  an  audience  of  the  king.  The 
consequence  was,  that  an  assembly  of  learned 
men  met  at  Salamanca  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Columbus. 

'  What  a  striking  spectacle,'  says  Mr.  Irving, 
'  must  the  hall  of  the  old  convent  have  pre- 
sented at  this  memorable  conference !  A 
simple  mariner,  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of 
an  imposing  array  of  professors,  friars,  and 
dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  maintaining  his 
theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  New  World.  We 
are  told,  that  when  he  began  to  state  the 
grounds  of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen 
alone  paid  attention  to  him ;  that  convent 
being  more  learned  in  the  sciences  than  the 
rest  of  the  university.  The  others  aj)peared 
to  have  entrenched  themselves  behind  one 
dogged  position  ;  that,  after  so  many  profound 
philosophers  and  cosmographers  had  been 
studying  the  form  of  the  world,  and  so  many 
able  navigators  hud  been  sailing  about  it  for 
several  thousand  years,  it  was  a  great  pre- 
sumption in  an  ordinary  man,  to  suppose  that 
there  remained  such  a  vast  discovery  for  him 
to  make.  Several  of  the  objections  opposed 
by  this  learned  body  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  have  provo'.;ed  many  a  sneer  at  the 
expense  of  the  university  of  Salamanca.  But 
these  are  proofs,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar 
deficiency  of  that  institution,  as  of  the  imper- 
fect state  of  science  at  the  lime,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  knowledge,  though  rapidly 
extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by 
monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  con- 
templated through  the  obscure  medium  of 
those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity  were 
trampled  out,  and  faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place 
of  inquiry.  Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  rehgious 
controversy,  mankind  had  retraced  their  steps 
and  receded  from  the  boundary  line  of  ancient 
knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objec- 
tions,  Columbus  was  assailed  with  citations 


t  Mr.  Turner  thinks  Columbus  was  during  this  period  in  the  employment  of  Richard  III.    See 

Hist.  Eng.  during  the  Mid.  xWes. 
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from  the  Bible  and  the  Testament,  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  prophets, 
the  epistles,  and  the  gospels.  To  these  were 
added,  the  expositions  of  various  Saints  and 
reverend  commentators,  St.  Chrysostome  and 
St,  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory,  St. 
Basil,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lactantius  Fir- 
mianus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the  faith. 
Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  philoso- 
phical discussions,  and  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration was  allowed  no  truth,  if  it  appear- 
ed to  clash  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  com- 
mentary of  one  of  the  fathers.' 

A  few  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Columbus,  but  the  majority,  however,  were 
inaccessible  to  reason,  and  the  subject  was 
once  more  doomed  to  neglect.  Columbus  now 
followed  the  movements  of  the  court ;  and 
after  years  of  protracted  hope  and  successive 
disappointment  is  about  to  quit  Spain,  when 
he  is  once  more  invited  to  court. 

'  When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  court,  he 
experienced  a  favourable  reception,  and  was 
given  in  hospitable  charge  to  his  steady  friend 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  the  accountant-general. 
The  moment,  however,  was  too  eventful  for 
his  business  to  receive  immediate  attention.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  memorable 
surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms. 
He  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
Idngs,  sally  forth  from  the  Alharabra,  and 
yield  up  the  keys  of  that  favourite  seat  of 
Moorish  power ;  while  the  king  and  queen, 
with  all  the  chivalry,  and  rank,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Spain,  moved  forward  in  proud  and 
solemn  procession,  to  receive  this  token  of 
submission.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  in  Spanish  history.  After  near  eight 
hundred  yfars  of  painfnl  struggle,  the  crescent 
■was  completely  cast  down,  the  cross  exalted 
in  its  place,  and  the  standard  of  Spain  was 
seen  floating  on  the  highest  tower  of  the  Al- 
hambra.  The  whole  court  and  army  was 
abandoned  to  jubilee.  The  air  resoimded 
with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and 
hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were 
beheld  military  rejoicings  and  religious  obla- 
tions ;  for  it  was  considered  a  triumph,  not 
merely  of  arms,  but  of  Christianity.  The 
king  and  queen  moved  in  the  midst,  in  more 
than  common  magnificence,  while  every  eye 
regarded  them  as  more  than  mortal ;  as  if 
sent  by  heaven  for  the  salvation  and  building 
up  of  Spain.  The  court  was  thronged  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  that  warlike  country,  and 
stirring  era  ;  by  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  by 
the  most  dignified  of  its  prelacy,  by  bards  and 
minstrels,  and  all  the  i-etinue  of  a  romantic 
and  picturesque  age.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  glittering  of  arms,  the  rustling  of  robes, 
the  sound  of  music  and  festivity.' 

The  negociations  were  renewed  ;  and  it  now 
appeared  that  neither  contumely  nor  disap- 
pointment had  shaken  Columbus's  confidence 
in  his  grand  design  ;  he  would  listen  to  none 


but  princely  terms ;  he  insisted  on  being  in- 
vested with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  Admiral 
and  Viceroy  over  the  countries  he  should  dis- 
cover, with  one-tendi  of  all  gains,  either  by 
trade  or  conquest.  This  shocked  the  pride  of 
the  courtiers,  but  he  was  inflexible  ;  and  had 
quitted  Spain  were  these  terms  not  agreed  to. 
After  some  delay  Isabella  consented  to  these 
conditions.  Columbus  furnished  one-eighth 
of  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  He  calculated 
upon  reaching  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan  of  Tartary,  described  by  Polo  as  abound- 
ing in  gold,  and  he  suggested  that  a  portion  of 
the  treasure  to  be  acquired  should  be  devoted 
to  the  pious  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the  infidels. 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  his  companion  in  the 
voyage,  enabled  Columbus  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty.  He  was  now  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  eighteen  of  which  had  elapsed 
since  he  conceived  the  noble  design  of  disco- 
vering new  worlds. 

The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  three  small 
vessels,  two  of  them  without  decks,  and  one 
hundred  men.  It  was  to  sail  from  Palos  ;  hut 
sucli  was  the  dread  the  very  idea  of  it  excited, 
that  men  could  not  be  procured  otherwise  than 
by  impressment.  All  delays  and  difficulties 
being  at  length  overcome,  Columbus  set  sail 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1492.  The  incidents  of 
the  voyage  and  its  results  are  well  known  ; 
Robertson  has  detailed  them  with  almost  as 
much  minuteness  as  Mr.  Irving  ;  and  both 
have  been  indebted  to  the  journal  kept  by  the 
daring  admiral  for  the  perusal  of  Isabella  and 
her  royal  consort. 

On  discovering  land,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Columbus  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Irving.  •  At  length,  in  spite  of  every 
diflSculty  and  danger,  lie  had  accomplished 
his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean 
was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been 
the  scoflF  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  esta- 
blished :  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory 
which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world 
itself. 

'  It  is  diflicult  even  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  the 
moment  of  so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a 
bewildering  crowd  of  conjectures  must  have 
thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land  which 
lay  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That 
it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  the  vege- 
tables which  floated  from  its  shores.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy 
air  the  fragrance  of  aromatic  groves.  The 
moving  light  which  he  had  beheld,  had 
proved  tliat  it  was  the  residence  of  man. — 
But  what  were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were  they 
like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  or 
were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race, 
such  as  the  imagination  in  those  times  was 
prone  to  give  to  all  remote  and  unknown 
regions  ?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wihl 
island  far  in  the  Indian  sea ;  or  was  this  the 
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famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of"  his  golden 
fancies  ]  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with 
his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night 
to  pass  away  ;  wondering  wlietber  the  morn- 
ing light  would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness, 
or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering 
fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour 
of  oriental  civilization.' 

After  an  absence  of  seven  months,  Colum- 
bus returned  to  Europe  ;  and  on  the  l5th  of 
March,  1493,  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Palos. 
The  triumphant  return  of  the  adventurous 
ships  filled  the  people  with  joy  :  business  was 
suspended ;  the  air  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions ;  the  multitude  thronged  to  welcome 
Columbus  ;  and  all  simultaneously  rushed  to 
the  principal  church,  to  return  thanks  to  God. 
Europe  was  filled  with  a  pleasing  amazement : 
the  King  of  Portugal  felt  the  deepest  chagrin, 
and  our  Henry  VII.  referred  the  discovery  to 
the  interference  of  Providence. 

'  The  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  announcing  his  discovery,  had  pro- 
duced the  greatest  sensation  at  court.  The 
event  he  communicated,  was  considered  the 
most  extraordinary  of  their  prosperous  reign, 
and  following  so  close  upon  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  was  pronounced  a  signal  mark  of 
divine  favour  for  that  triumph  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  true  faith.  The  sovereigns  them- 
selves were  for  a  time  dazzled  and  bewildered 
by  this  sudden  and  easy  acquisition  of  a  new 
empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and  apparently 
boundless  wealth  ;  and  their  first  idea  was  to 
secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  quesiion  or  com- 
petition. Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Seville, 
Columbus  received  a  letter  from  them  ex- 
pressing their  great  delight,  and  requesting 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  to  concert 
plans  for  a  second  and  more  extensive  expe- 
dition. As  the  summer  was  already  ad- 
vancing, the  time  favourable  for  a  voyage, 
they  desired  him  to  make  any  arrangements 
at  Seville  or  elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the 
expedition,  and  to  inform  them,  by  the  return 
of  the  courier,  what  was  to  be  done  on  their 
part.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the 
title  of  "  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  ad- 
miral of  the  ocean  sea,  and  viceroy  and  go- 
vernor of  the  islands  discovered  in  the  Indias  ;" 
at  the  same  time  he  was  promised  still  further 
rewards.  Columbus  lost  no  time  in  comply- 
ing with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns.  He 
sent  a  memorandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and 
munitions  that  would  be  requisite,  and  having 
made  such  dispositions  at  Seville  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  set  out  on  his  journey  for 
Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the  six  Indians, 
and  the  various  curiosities  and  productions 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  New  World. 

'  The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded 
throughout  the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay 
through  several  of  the  finest  and  most  populous 
provinces  of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like 


the  progress  of  a  sovereign.  Wherever  he 
passed,  the  surrounding  country  poured  forth 
its  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  road  and  throng- 
ed the  villages.  In  the  large  towns,  the 
streets,  windows,  and  balconies,  were  filled 
with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with 
acclamations.  His  journey  was  continually 
impeded  by  the  multitude  pressing  to  gain  a 
sight  of  him  and  of  the  Indians,  who  were  re- 
garded with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  they 
had  been  natives  of  another  planet.  It  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  craving  curiosity 
which  assailed  himself  and  his  attendants  at 
every  stage  with  innumerable  questions  ;  popu- 
lar rumour,  as  usual,  had  exaggerated  the 
truth,  and  had  fdled  the  newly-found  country 
with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

'  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that 
Columbus  arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every 
preparation  had  been  mads  to  give  him  a  so- 
lemn and  magnificent  reception.  The  beauty 
and  serenity  of  the  weather  in  that  genia! 
season  and  favoured  climate,  contributed  to 
give  splendour  to  this  memorable  ceremony. 
As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  the  more 
youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant 
bearing,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  the 
populace,  came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome 
him.  His  entrance  into  this  noble  city  has 
been  compared  to  one  of  those  triumphs  which 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  decree  to 
conquerors.  First,  were  paraded  the  Indians, 
painted  according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold. 
After  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live 
parrots,  together  with  stufl'ed  birds  and  animals 
of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants,  supposed 
to  be  of  precious  qualities ;  while  great  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of 
Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  After 
this,  followed  Columbus  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  The  streets  were  almost  impassable 
from  the  countless  multitude ;  the  windows 
and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair;  the 
very  root's  were  covered  with  spectators.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown 
world  ;  or  on  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it 
had  been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity 
in  this  event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling 
with  the  public  joy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence,  in 
reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs  ;  and 
the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
discoverer,  so  different  from  the  youth  and 
buoyancy  that  are  generally  expected  from 
roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  achievement, 

'  To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and 
distinction,  the  sovereigns  hatl  ordered  their 
throne  to  be  placed  in  public,  under  a  rich 
canopy   of  brocade   of  gold,   iu   a  vast  and 
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splendid  saloon.  Here  the  king  and  queen 
awaited  liis  arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the 
prince  Juan  beside  them,  and  attended  by  the 
dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia,  and 
Arragon,  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man  who 
had  conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  cava- 
liers, among  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  his  stately  and  commanding 
person,  which  with  his  countenance,  rendered 
venerable  hy  his  gray  hairs,  gave  him  the 
august  appearance  of  a  sentator  of  Rome  ;  a 
modest  smile  lighted  up  his  features,  shewing 
that  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  glory  in  which 
he  came  ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
deeply  moving  to  a  mind  inflamed  by  noble 
ambition,  and  conscious  of  having  greatly 
deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather 
of  a  world.  As  Columbus  approached,  the 
sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  request- 
ed to  kiss  their  hands ;  but  there  was  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  their  majesties  to 
permit  this  act  of  vassallage.  Raising  him  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him 
to  seat  himself  in  their  presence  ;  arare  honour 
in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court. 

'  At  the  request  of  their  majesties,  Columbus 
now  gave  an  account  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the 
islands  which  he  had  discovered.  He  dis- 
played the  specimens  he  had  brought  of  un- 
known birds,  and  other  animals  ;  of  rare  plants 
of  medicinal  and  aromatic  virtues ;  of  native 
gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  laboured 
into  barbaric  ornaments  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
natives  of  these  countries,  who  were  objects 
of  intense  and  inexhaustible  interest ;  since 
there  is  nothing  to  man  so  curious  as  the 
varieties  of  his  own  species.  All  these  he 
pronounced  mere  harbingers  of  greater  dis- 
coveries he  had  yet  to  make,  which  would 
add  realms  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  do- 
minions of  their  majesties,  and  whole  nations 
of  proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

'  The  words  of  Columbus  were  listened  to 
with  profound  emotion  by  the  sovereigns. 
When  he  had  finished,  they  sank  on  their 
knees,  and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  they  poured  forth  thanks  and 
praises  to  God  for  so  great  a  providence  :  all 
present  followed  their  example,  a  deep  and 
solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid 
assembly,  and  prevented  all  common  accla- 
mations of  triumph.  The  anthem  of  Te  Deum 
laiidumus,  chaunted  by  the  choir  of  the  royal 
chapel,  with  the  melodious  responses  of  the 
minstrels,  rose  up  from  the  midst  in  a  full 
body  of  sacred  harmony;  beating  up,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors 
to  heaven,  "  so  that,"  siiys  the  veuerable  Las 


Casas,  "  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they 
communicated  with  celestial  delights."  Such 
was  the  solemn  and  pious  manner  in  which 
the  brilliant  court  of  Spain  celebrated  this  sub- 
lime event;  offering  up  a  grateful  tribute  of 
melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God 
for  the  discovery  of  another  world.' 

After  the  necessary  delay  of  a  few  months 
Columbus  prepared  to  return  to  the  New 
World,  where  he  had  left  a  small  colony,  on 
the  Island  of  Hispaniola. 

'  The  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  of  discovery,  presented  a  brilliant  cou- 
trast   to   his   gloomy   embarkation    at    Palos. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  at  the  dawn   of 
day,   the  bay   of  Cadiz  was  whitened  by  his 
fleet.     There  were  three   hirge  ships  of  heavy 
burden,  and  fourteen  caravels,  loitering  with 
flapping  sails,  and  awaiting  the  signal   to  get 
under  weigh.     The   harbour  resounded  with 
the   well-known  note  of  the  sailor,    hoisting 
sail,    or  weighing   anchor ;    a   mOtley   crowd 
were  hurrying  on  board,  and  taking  leave  i)f 
their  friends  in  the  confidence  of  a  prosperous 
voyage  and    triumphant  return.     There   was 
the  high  spirited  cavalier,  bound  on  romantic 
enterprise  ;  the  hardy  navigator,  ambitious  of 
acquiring  laurels  in  these  unknown  seas  ;   the 
roving  adventurer  who  anticipates  everything 
from  change  of  place  and  distance  ;  the  keea 
calculating  speculator,  eager  to  profit  by  the 
ignorance  of  savage  tribes  ;  and  the  pale  mis- 
sionary from  the   cloister,   anxious  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  the  church,  or  devoutly  zea- 
lous   for    the  propagation  of  the  faith.      All 
were  full  of  animation  and  lively  hope.     In- 
stead of  being  regarded  by  the  populate  as 
devoted   men,   bound  upon  a  dark   and    des- 
perate    enterprise,    they  were    contemplated 
with  envy,   as  favoured  mortals,    destined  to 
golden  regions  and  happy  climes,  where  no- 
thing but  wealth,   and  wonder,  and  delights 
awaited  them.     Columbus  moved  among  the 
throng,  conspicuous  for  his  height  and  for  his 
commanding  appearance.     He  was  attended 
by  his  two   sous   Diego  and    Fernando,    the 
eldest  but  a  stripling,  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness his  departure,  proud  of  the  glory  of  their 
father.     Wherever  he  passed,  every  eye  fol- 
lowed him  with  admiration,  and  every  tongue 
praised  and  blessed  him.     Before  sunrise  the 
whole   fleet  was  under  weigh ;    the  weather 
was  serene  and  propitious,  and   as  the  popu- 
lace watched  their  parting  sails  brightening  in 
the  morning  beams,   they  looked   forward  to 
their  joyful  return  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
the  New  World.' 

Columbus  on  his  arrival  encountered  a  sad 
disappointment;  the  colony  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  hostile  savages,  whose  enmity  they 
had  justly  provoked.  He  therefore  removed 
to  another  part  of  the  island  ;  and,  as  all  tlieir 
inquiries  were  after  gold,  Ojeda,  a  hardy  ad- 
venturer, was  despatched  to  the  interior.  The 
accounts  he  brought  back  were  highly  flatter- 
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ing,  and  accordingly  Columbus  resolved  to 
take  possession  of  the  golden  region.  The 
march  of  the  little  troop  was  impeded  by 
thickets  ;  these  the  young  cavaliers  quickly 
cleared  away,  and  opened  a  path  up  a  steep 
defile. 

'  On  the  following  day,  the  army  toiled  up 
this  steep  defile,  and  arrived  where  the  gorge 
of  the  mountain  opened  into  the  interior.  Here 
a  land  of  promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their 
view.  It  was  the  same  glorious  prospect 
which  had  delighted  Ojeda  and  his  compa- 
nions. Below  lay  a  vast  and  delicious  plain, 
painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  all 
the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
magnificent  forests  presented  that  mingled 
beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known 
only  to  these  generous  climates.  Palms  of 
prodigious  height,  and  spreading  mahogany 
trees,  towered  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  va- 
riegated foliage.  Universal  freshness  and 
verdure  were  maintained  by  numerous  streams, 
which  meandered  gleaming  through  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  woodland  ;  while  various  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  peeping  from  among  the 
trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  forests,  gave  signs  of  a  nu- 
merous population.  The  luxuriant  landscape 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until 
it  appeared  to  melt  away  and  mingle  with  the 
horizon.  The  Spaniards  gazed  with  rapture 
upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country  which 
seemed  to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise  ;  and  Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast 
extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  V'ega  Re;.!,  or 
Royal  Plain. 

'  The  natives,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  vicinity,  came  flocking 
from  various  parts,  anxious  to  obtain  European 
trinkets.  The  admiral  signified  to  them  that 
Bnything  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold ; 
upon  hearing  this  some  of  them  ran  to  a  neigh- 
bouring river,  and  gathering  and  sifting  its 
sands,  returned  in  a  little  while  with  consi- 
derable quantities  of  gold  dust.  One  old  man 
brought  two  pieces  of  virgin  ore,  weighing  an 
ounce,  and  thought  himself  richly  repaid  when 
he  received  a  hawk's-beli.  On  remarking 
that  the  admiral  was  struck  with  the  size  of 
these  specimens,  he  affected  to  treat  them 
with  contempt,  as  insignificant,  intimating  by 
signs,  that  in  his  country,  which  lay  within 
half  a  day's  journey,  they  found  pieces  of  gold 
as  big  as  an  orange.  Other  Indians  brought 
grains  of  gold  weighing  ten  and  twelve 
drachms,  and  declared  that  in  the  country 
from  whence  they  got  them,  there  were  masses 
of  ore  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child.  As 
usual,  however,  these  golden  tracts  were 
always  in  some  remote  valley,  or  along  some 
rugged  and  sequestered  stream  ;  and  the 
wealthiest  spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest 
distance, — for  the  land  of  promise  is  ever  be- 
yond the  mountain. 

'  Having  accoqiplished  the  purposes  of  his 
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residence  in  tlie  Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  in- 
habitants, and  resumed  his  march  for  the  har- 
bour, returning  with  his  little  army  through 
the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge  of  the  mountains 
called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As  we  ac- 
company him  in  imagination  over  the  rocky 
height,  from  whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon 
the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help 
pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  pity 
and  admiration  over  this  beautiful  but  devoted 
region.  The  dream  of  natural  liberty,  of  igno- 
rant content,  and  loitering  idleness,  was  as 
yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth ;  the 
white  man  had  penetrated  into  the  land ; 
avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  pining 
care,  and  sordid  labour,  were  soon  to  follow, 
and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the  Indian  to 
disappear  for  ever.' 

Columbus's  troubles  in  the  New  World  now 
commenced  :  the  climate  did  not  agree  at  first 
with  the  Europeans  ;  they  could  not  relish 
the  food  of  the  Indians;  and  as  most  of  them 
were  sadly  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  immense  wealth,  they  began  to  murmur. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the 
bread  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  stock  of 
flour  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  mode 
of  grinding  corn  but  by  the  tedious  and  toil- 
some process  of  the  hand-mill.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  erect  a  mill  immedi- 
ately, and  other  works  were  required  equally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement. 
JMany  of  the  workmen,  however,  were  ill — 
some  feigned  greater  sickness  than  they  really 
suffered  ;  for  there  was  a  general  disinclina- 
tion to  all  kind  of  labour  which  was  not  to 
produce  immediate  wealth.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Columbus  put  every  healthy  person  in 
requisition ;  and  as  the  cavaliers  and  gentle- 
men of  rank  required  food  as  well  as  the  lower 
orders,  they  were  called  upon  to  take  their 
share  in  the  common  labour.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  cruel  degradation  by  many  youthful 
hidalgos  of  high  blood  and  haughty  spirit,  and 
they  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  (Columbus, 
however,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  felt 
the  importance  of  making  his  authority  re- 
spected. He  resorted,  therefore,  to  strong 
and  compulsory  measures,  and  enforced  their 
obedience.  This  was  another  cause  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  hostilities  that  sprang  up 
against  him.  It  aroused  the  immediate  indig- 
nation of  every  person  of  birth  and  rank  in  the 
colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
several  of  the  proud  families  of  Spain.  He 
was  inveighed  against  as  an  arrogant  and  up- 
start foreigner,  who,  inflated  with  a  sudden 
acquisition  of  pov/er,  an  i  consulting  only  his 
own  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  was  tramp- 
ling upon  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish 
gentlemen,  and  insulting  the  honour  of  the 
nation. 

'  Columbus  may  have  been  too  strict  and 
indiscriminate  in  his  regulations.     There  are 
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cases  in  which  even  justice  may  become  op- 
pressive, and  where  the  severity  of  the  time 
should  be  tempered  with  indulgence.  The 
mere  toilsome  labours  of  a  common  man,  be- 
came humiliation  and  disgrace  to  a  Spanish 
cavalier.  Many  of  these  young  men  had 
come  out,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but 
with  romantic  dreams  inspired  by  his  own  re- 
presentations ;  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  heroic  achievements  and  chi- 
valrous adventure,  and  to  continue  in  the  In- 
dies the  career  of  arms  which  they  had  com- 
menced in  the  recent  wars  of  Granada.  Others 
had  been  brought  up  in  soft,  luxurious  indul- 
gence, in  the  midst  of  opulent  families,  and 
were  little  calculated  for  the  rude  perils  of  the 
seas,  the  fatigues  of  the  land,  and  the  hard- 
ships, the  exposures,  and  deprivations  which 
attend  a  new  settlement  in  a  wilderness. 
When  they  fell  ill,  their  case  soon  became  in- 
curable. 'J'he  ailments  of  the  body  were  in- 
creased by  sickness  of  the  heart.  They  suf- 
fered under  the  irritation  of  wounded  pride, 
and  the  morbid  melancholy  of  disappointed 
hope  ;  their  sick-bed  was  destitute  of  all  the 
tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  they  sank 
into  the  grave  in  all  the  sullenness  of  despair, 
cursing  the  day  that  they  left  their  country. 

'  The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera 
after  him,  record  with  much  solemnity,  a  po- 
pular belief  current  in  the  island  at  the  time  of 
his  residence  there,  and  connected  with  the 
untimely  fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

'  In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony 
was  removed  from  Isabella  on  account  of  its 
unhealthy  situation,  the  city  fell  to  ruin,  and 
was  abandoned.  Like  all  decayed  and  de- 
serted places,  it  soon  became  an  object  of  awe 
and  superstition  to  the  common  people,  and 
no  one  ventured  to  enter  its  gates.  Those 
who  passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the  wild  swine 
which  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  de- 
clared that  they  heard  appalling  voices  issue 
from  within  its  walls  by  night  and  day.  The 
labourers  became  fearful,  therefore,  to  culti- 
vate the  fields  adjacent.  The  story  went,  adds 
Las  Casas,  that  two  Spaniards  happened  one 
day  to  wander  among  the  ruined  edifices  of 
the  place ;  on  entering  one  of  the  solitary 
streets  they  beheld  two  rows  of  men,  evidently, 
from  their  stately  demeanour,  hidalgos  of 
noble  blood,  and  cavaliers  of  the  court.  They 
were  richly  attired  in  the  old  Castilian  mode, 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travel- 
ling hats,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time.  The 
two  men  were  astonished  to  behold  persons  of 
their  rank  and  appearance  apparently  inhabit- 
ing that  desolate  place,  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  island.  They  saluted  them,  and  inquired 
when  and  whence  they  had  arrived.  The 
cavaliers  maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but 
courteously  returned  the  salutation  hy  raising 
their  hands  to  their  sombreros  or  hats,  in 
taking  off  which  their  heads  came  off  also,  and 


their  bodies  stood  decapitated.  The  whole 
phantom  assemblage  then  vanished.  So  great 
was  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  be- 
holders, that  they  had  nearly  fallen  dead,  and 
remained  stupitied  for  several  days. 

'  The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illus- 
trating the  superstitious  character  of  the  age, 
and  especially  of  the  people  with  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  to  act.  It  shows,  also,  the  deep 
and  gloomy  impression  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  by  the  death  of  these 
cavaliers,  which  operated  materially  to  in- 
crease the  unpopularity  of  Columbus  ;  as  it 
was  mischievously  represented,  that  they  had 
been  seduced  from  their  homes  by  his  delu- 
sive promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private 
interests.' 

While  Columbus  was  labouring  not  only  to 
control  the  rebellious  propensities  of  his  own 
followers,  and  quiet  the  Indians,  but  to  ex- 
tend his  discoveries,  a  party  was  at  work  iu 
Spain,  who  ultimately  eiFected  his  downfal. — 
Aguado  was  sent  to  collect  information  re- 
specting his  administration ;  and  Columbus 
seeing  his  popularity  declining  at  court,  he 
returned  home,  was  favourably  received,  and 
a  third  time  sailed  for  the  New  World.  Here, 
however,  he  encountered  rebellion  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  was,  as  is  well  known,  sent 
home  to  Spain  in  chains.  The-  I^ing  and 
Queen,  to  do  them  justice,  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  arrival  than  they  ordered  his  fetters  to  be 
struck  olf,  and  provided  amply  for  his  appear- 
ance at  court. 

'The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again 
cheered  by  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns. 
He  felt  conscious  of  his  integTity,  and  antici- 
pated an  immediate  restitution  of  all  his 
rights  and  dignities.  He  appeared  at  court 
in  Granada  on  the  17th  of  December,  not  as 
a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly 
dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  re- 
tinue. He  was  received  by  their  majesties 
with  unqualified  favour  and  distinction. — 
When  the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man 
approach,  and  thought  on  all  he  had  deserved 
and  all  that  he  had  suffered,  she  was  moved 
to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly 
against  the  stern  conflicts  of  the  world, — he 
had  endured  with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and 
insults  of  ignoble  men,  but  he  possessed 
strong  and  quick  sensibility.  When  he  found 
himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sove- 
reigns, and  beheld  tears  in  tlie  benign  eyes  of 
Isabella,  his  long-suppressed  feelings  burst 
forth  :  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the 
violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings. 

'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage 
him  by  the  most  gracious  expressions.  As 
soon  as  he  regained  his  self-possession,  he 
entered  into  an  eloquent  and  high-minded 
vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  zeal  he  had 
ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  tlie 
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Spanish  crown.  If  at  any  time  he  had  erred, 
it  was  through  inexperience  in  government, 
and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  by  which  he 
had  been  surrounded. 

'  There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part. 
The  intemperance  of  his  enemies  had  been  his 
best  advocate.  He  stood  in  presence  of  his 
sovereigns  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  it  re- 
mained for  them  to  vindicate  themselves  to 
the  world  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to- 
wards their  most  deserving  subject.  They 
expressed  their  indignation  at  the  proceedings 
of  Bobadilla,  which  they  disavowed,  as  con- 
trary to  their  instructions,  and  they  promised 
that  he  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from 
his  command. 

'  In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the 
charges  sent  home  by  BobBdilla,  nor  of  the 
letters  which  had  been  written  in  support  of 
them.  The  sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to 
treat  Columbus  with  favour  and  distinction, 
assuring  him  that  his  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed, his  property  restored,  and  that  lie 
should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  and 
dignities. 

'  It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Columbus 
was  chiefly  solicitous.  Mercenary  considera- 
tions had  scarcely  an^  weight  in  his  mind. — 
Glory  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  felt,  that  as  long  as  he  remained 
suspended  from  his  emplovments,  a  tacit  cen- 
sure rested  on  his  name.  He  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  moment  the  sovereigns  should 
be  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 
they  would  be  eager  to  make  him  amends  ; 
that  a  restitution  of  his  viceroyalty  would  im- 
mediately take  place,  and  he  should  return  in 
triumph  to  San  Domingo.  Here,  however,  he 
was  doomed  to  experience  a  disappointment 
which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  remainder  of 
his  days.' 

The  remainder  of  his  eventful  history  is 
well  known,  llobertson  has  related  it  with 
his  accustomed  eloquence,  and  INIr.  Irving  has 
been  unable  to  do  more  than  make  some  very 
unimportant  additions.  Columbus  sailed  a 
fourth  time  on  a  voyafe  of  discovery.  The 
Portuguese  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho])e,  and  Cabral  had  accidentally  discovered 
the  continent  of  South  America.  Many  ad- 
venturous Spaniards  had  also,  on  their  own 
account,  sailed  on  voyages  of  discovery  ;  and 
their  success  stimulated  Columbus  to  new  en- 
terprises. He  had,  from  observations  on  a 
former  voyage,  been  persuaded  that  there 
must  be  a  strait  existing  somewhere  about 
what  is  at  present  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  By  discovering  such  a  passage,  he 
would  link  the  New  World  with  the  opulent 
Oriental  regions  of  the  Old,  and  thus  make  a 
magnificent  close  to  his  labours.  When  he 
unfolded  his  plan,  he  met  with  attention  ;  but 
his  fourtli  and  last  voyage  was  singularly  dis- 
astrous, and  he  returned  broken  down,  and  in 
high   disfavour.     Isabella    was  dead,  and  as 


the  New  World  had  been  as  yet  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  a  burden  upon  the  finances  of 
the  Old,  the  cold  calculating  Ferdinand  forgot 
the  claims  of  Columbus,  and  treated  him  with 
studied  neglect.  In  the  mean  time,  his  trou- 
bles were  drawing  to  a  close  :  his  protracted 
illness  increased  in  violence,  and  he  departed 
life,  greatly  resigned,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1.t'.)6,  being  about  seventy  years  of  aga. 

'  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francisco,  and  his  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  funereal  pomp  in  the  parocliial 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  de  Valla- 
dolid.  His  remains  were  transported  after- 
wards, in  1513,  to  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Ann  or  of  Santo  Christo,  in  which  chapel 
were  likewise  deposited  those  of  his  son  Don 
Diego,  who  died  in  the  village  of  Montalban, 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1526.  In  the  year 
1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son 
Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  and  in- 
terred in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo;  but  even  here 
they  did  not  rest  in  quiet,  having  since  been 
again  disinterred  and  conveyed  to  the  Ha- 
vanna,  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

'  A  cheap  honour  was  decreed  to  Columbus 
by  Ferdinand  after  his  death.  He  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  with 
this  inscription : 

FOR    CASTILLA    Y    POR    LEON 
NUEVO    MUNDO    HALLO    COLON. 

For  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  fotind  a 
Keiu  World. 
A  record  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
the  discoverer,  which  the  monarch  had  so 
faitlilessly  neglected  to  discharge.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  in  recent  days,  by  loyal 
Spanish  writers,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
Ferdinand  towards  Columbus.  They  were 
doubtless  well  intended,  but  they  have  been 
futile,  nor  is  their  failure  to  be  regi'etted.  To 
screen  such  injustice  in  so  eminent  a  character 
from  the  reprobation  of  mankind,  is  to  deprive 
history  of  one  of  its  most  important  uses.  Let 
the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in 
its  full  extent,  and  endure  throughout  all  time. 
The  dark  shadow  which  it  casts  upon  his 
brilliant  renown  will  be  a  lesson  to  all  rulers, 
teaching  them  what  is  important  to  their  own 
fame  in  Iheir  treatment  of  illustrious  men.' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Irving's  summary  of 
his  character. 

'  Columbus  was  a  man  of  great  and  inventive 
genius.  The  operations  of  his  mind  were 
energetic,  but  irregular ;  bursting  forth  at 
times  with  that  irresistible  force  which  charac- 
terises intellects  of  such  an  order.  His  mind 
had  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge  connected 
with  his  pursuits  ;  and  though  his  information 
may  appear  limited  at  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  his  errors  palpable,  it  is  because  that 
knowledge,  in  his  peculiar  department  of 
science,  was  but  scantily  developed  in  his  time. 
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His  own  discoveries  eivlightened  the  ignorance 
of  that  age;  guided  conjecture  to  certainty; 
and  dispelled  numerous  errors  with  which  he 
himself  had  been  obliged  to  struggle.  His 
ambition  was  lofty  and  noble.  He  was  full  of 
high  thoughts,  and  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  great  achievements.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  mercenaiy  feeling  mingled  with  his 
views,  and  tliat  his  stipulations  with  the 
Spanish  court  were  selfish  and  avaricious.  Tlie 
charge  is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He  aimed 
at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit 
in  which  he  sought  renown  ;  but  they  were  to 
arise  from  the  territories  he  should  discover, 
and  be  commensurate  in  importance.      *    * 

'  The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  hia 
discoveries,  he  intended  to  appropriate  in  the 
same  princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they 
were  demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and 
achievements  of  benevolence  and  religion  :  vast 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  city  ;  the  foundations  of  churches,  where 
masses  should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and  armies  for  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine.  *  * 

'  Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility, 
liable  to  great  excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong 
impressions,  and  powerful  impulses.  He  was 
naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly 
sensible  to  injury  and  injustice  ;  yet  the  quick- 
ness of  his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the 
benevolence  and  generosity  of  his  heart.  The 
magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth  through 
all  the  troubles  of  his  stormy  career.  Though 
continually  outraged  in  his  dignity,  and  braved 
in  the  exercise  of  his  command  ;  though  foiled 
in  his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person  by 
the  seditions  of  turbulent  and  worthless  men, 
and  that  too  at  times  when  suifering  under 
anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish  of  body  sufficient 
to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  he  restrained 
his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and,  by  the 
strong  powers  of  his  mind,  brought  himself  to 
forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate: 
nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he  was 
from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget,  on  the  least  signs  of  repentance 
and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled  for  his 
skill  in  controlling  others  ;  but  far  greater 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  firmness  he  dis- 
played in  governing  himself.         *  * 

'  His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible 
to  all  kinds  of  pleasurable  sensations  from  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  his  letters  and  journals, 
instead  of  detailing  circumstances  with  the 
technical  precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he 
notices  the  beauties  of  nature  witli  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he  coasts  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  the  reader  partici- 
pates in  the  enjoyment  with  whicli  he  de- 
scribes, in  his  imperfect  but  picturesque 
Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him  ;  the 
blandness  of  tlie  temperature,  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  "  full  of 
dew  and  sweetness,"  the  verdure  of  tlie  forests. 


the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  freshness 
of  the  running  streams.  New  delight  springs 
up  for  him  in  every  scene.  He  proclaims  that 
each  new  discovery  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
last,  and  each  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ; 
until,  with  his  simple  earnestness,  he  tells  the 
sovereigns,  that,  having  spoken  so  highly  of 
the  preceding  islands,  he  fears  that  they  will 
not  credit  him,  when  he  declares  that  the  one 
he  is  actually  describing  surpasses  them  all  in 
excellence.  *  * 

'  He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  vision- 
ary of  an  uncommon  and  successful  kind.    The 
manner  in  which  his  ardent  imagination  and 
mercurial  nature  was  controlled  by  a  powerful 
judgment,  and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity, 
is  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter.    Thus  governed,  his  imagination,  instead 
of  exhausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent  aid  to 
his  judgment,  and  enabled  him  to  form  conclu- 
sions at  which  common  minds  could  never  have 
arrived,   nay,  which  they  could  not  perceive 
when  pointed  out.     To  his  intellectual  vision 
it  was  given  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to   trace,  in  the  conjectures  and  reveries  of 
past   ages,    the    indications   of    an    unknown 
world  ;  as  soothsayers  were  said  to  read  pre- 
dictions in  the  stars,  and  to  foretel  events  from 
the  visions  of  the  night.     "  His   soul,"   ob- 
serves a  Spanish  writer,  "  was  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.     For  him  was  reserved 
the  great  enterprise  of  traversing  that  sea  which 
had  given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  deci- 
phering the  mystery  of  his  age."  With  all  che 
visionary  fervour  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest 
dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.     He  died  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  ' 
Until  his  last  breath  he  entertained  the  idea 
that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the 
old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  dis- 
covered some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  east. 
He   supposed   IJispaniola    to   be   the   ancient 
Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of 
Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were 
but  remote  parts   of  Asia.     What  visions  of 
glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could 
he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered 
a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  two  vast 
oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by 
civilised  man  !     And  how  would  his  magnani- 
mous spirit  have  been   consoled,  amidst  the 
afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the 
neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of 
an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated 
the  splendid   empires  which  were  to   spread 
over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered ; 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lang-uages 
which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown, 
and  to  revere  and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity ! ' 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  observed,  that 
Columbus  did  not  rise  above  the  prejudice  of 
his  age ;  he  held  it  lawful  to  enslave  all  who 
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did  not  embrace  Christianitj',  and  actually 
transmitted  some  of  the  unfortunate  Indians  to 
Spain  to  be  sold  as  a  means  of  liquidatincr  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  various  expeditious. 
When  Isabella,  with  feelings  that  did  her 
lionour  as  a  woman  and  sovereign,  ordered 
them  to  be  instantly  restored  to  their  country, 
Columbus  alleged,  in  justification,  that  in  re- 
turn for  liberty  they  would  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God. 

Our  extracts  from  these  volumes  have  been 
so  copious,  that  the  reader  is  no-^'  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  own  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Irving  has  acquitted 
himself  as  an  historian.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
think  the  work  highly  creditable  to  his  industry 
and  talents  ;  for  though  there  is  an  absence  of 
those  philosophical  reflections  which  the  oc- 
casion peculiarly  called  for,  there  is  much 
candour,  some  fine  writing,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted narrative,  possessing  more  interest 
than  the  finest  and  most  powerful  fiction.  It 
■would,  no  doubt,  bear  being  compressed,  but 
there  are  few  paragraphs  which  we  would  wish 
to  see  entirely  omitted.  Mr.  Irving  paints, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  the  face  of 
nature  as  it  presented  itself  when  Columbus 
first  emerged  upon  the  new  world  ;  and  draws 
a  most  pleasing  picture  of  tlie  primitive  man- 
ners of  the  aborigines.  This  part  of  the  work, 
though  most  delightful  reading,  will  redound 
least  to  the  credit  of  the  historian.  It  is 
overdone,  and  inaccurate,  ftlr.  Irving  allowed 
his  obselete  authorities  to  mislead  him,  and 
seems  to  have  profitted  little  by  modern  in- 
quiries into  the  particulars  of  savage  life.  For 
many  reasons  the  discoverers  of  America  were 
prone  to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent.  Of  the 
facts  they  .^stated  they  could  have  but  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  ;  and  the  Indians  were 
cunning  enough  to  mislead  them.  In  modern 
times  we  have  had  glowing  pictures  of  more 
than  one  savage  paradise  in  the  eastern  seas  ; 
but  subsequent  inquiries  served  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  and  confirm  the  philosophical  con- 
clusion, that  men,  under  similar  circumstances, 
will  be  every  where  the  same — that  the  savage 
was  and  is — in  the  new  or  old  world — a  piti- 
able, miserable,  and  unhappy  being.  That  he 
was  so,  even  in  Hispaniola,  v/e  need  no  au- 
thority than  our  author  himself;  for  men  who 
went  partially  naked,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  and  in  perpetual  dread  of 
being  devoured  by  their  neighbours,  were  in 
no  enviable  condition.  According  to  the  first 
accounts,  and  Mr.  Irving  has  unhesitatingly 
followed  them,  they  made  bacon  of  each  other; 
and,  like  the  Cyclops,  improved  the  condition 
of  their  victims  for  edible  purposes. 

'  The  Spaniards  were  informed,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Caribs  to  rear  these  youth- 
ful prisoners  to  man's  estate,  and  then  to  fat- 
ten them  for  their  feasts,  and  that  they  were 
deprived  of  their  virility  to  render  them  more 
tender  and  palatable  food.     There  is  some- 


thing: so  revoltincr  to  human  nature  in  the  idea 
of  cannibalism,  that  we  would  fain  attribute 
these  accounts  to  the  mistakes,  the  misinter- 
pretations, and  the  fables  of  travellers,  but 
they  are  too  positively  afiirmed  by  respectable 
writers,  and  are  too  curious  in  themselves  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.' 

To  this  we  shall  simply  oppose  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Irving  himself.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  work  we  find  the  following  just  reflection. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Caribs,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  race  of  Indians. 

'  That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this 
extraordinary  race  of  people  have  been  co 
loured  by  the  fears  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  Spaniards,  is  highly  probable. 
They  were  constantly  the  terror  of  the  former, 
and  the  brave  and  obstinate  opponents  of  the 
latter.  The  evidences  adduced  of  their  canni- 
bal propensities  must  be  considered  with 
large  allowances  for  the  careless  and  inaccu- 
rate observations  of  seafaring  men,  and  the 
preconceived  belief  of  the  fact,  wiiich  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  natives  of  many  of  the  islands, 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  to  pre- 
serve the  remains  of  their  deceased  relatives 
and  friends.  Sometimes  the  entire  body; 
sometimes  only  the  head,  or  some  of  the 
limbs,  dried  at  the  fire  ;  sometimes  the  mere 
bones.  These,  when  found  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  against  whom  no 
prejudice  of  the  kind  existed,  were  correctly 
regarded  as  relics  of  the  deceased,  preserved 
through  affection  or  reverence  ;  but  any  re- 
mains of  the  kind  found  among  the  Caribs, 
were  looked  upon  with  horror  as  proofs  of 
cannibalism.' 

There  is  much  sentimentality  wasted  about 
the  South  American  Indians  ;  we  believe,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  that  they  are  not 
less  numerous  or  less  happy  now  tlian  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Cortez  ;  and  Captain 
Lyons,  in  his  'Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour 
in  the  Republic  of  JMexico,'  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Irving  thinks  differently.  Speak- 
ing of  Columbus's  voyage  round  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  he  says — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  tlie  strik- 
ing contrasts  which  are  sometimes  forced  upon 
the  mind.  The  coast  here  described  so  popu- 
lous and  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the 
discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward 
of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of 
Xagua.  All  is  now  silent  and  deserted : 
civilization,  which  has  covered  some  parts  of 
Cuba  with  glittering  cities,  has  rendered  this 
a  solitude.  The  whole  race  of  Indians  has 
long  since  passed  away,  pining  and  perishing 
beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers  whom 
they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  shores. 
Before  me  lies  the  account  of  a  night  recently 
passed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, but  with  what  different  feelings  from 
those  of  Columbus.     "I  past,"  says  he,  "  a 
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great  part  of  the  night  upon  the  deck.  What 
deserted  coasts  !  not  a  Ught  to  announce  the 
cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From  Batabano  to 
Trinidad,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  there 
does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet  in  the  time  of 
Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea.  '  When  pits  are  digged 
in  the  soil,  or  the  torrents  plough  open  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  often  found 
hatchets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  copper,  relics 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island."  ' 

To  this  lachrymose  paragraph  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  a  people  who  used  stone  hatchets 
could  neither  be  numerous  nor  constant  resi- 
dents.     It  is  well  known  that   the  Indians 


were  continually  in  the  habit  of  shifting  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Although  there  was  much  puffing  about  Mr. 
Irving's  access  to  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion, we  do  not  find  here  much  that  was  not 
previously  known  :  but  still  the  present  work 
unites  the  scattered  information  of  others, 
and  presents  the  subject  in  a  most  attractive 
and  delightful  form. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Irving  had  re- 
frained from  sneering  at  monkish  ignorance. 
If  these  men  did  not  surpass  their  cotempo- 
raries,  we  are  under  obligations  enough  to  them 
to  inspire  us  with  gTatitude.  Columbus  found 
his  only  sincere  friend  in  a  convent. 
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Dublin,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was 
certainly  less  attractive  as  a  city  than  the 
modern  metropolis  of  Ireland.  The 
Anna  Liftey  was  described,  by  a  native 
writer,  as  a  sluggish  stream  winding  its 
way  amidst  rival  dunghills,  while  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's  served  merely 
to  ornament  the  back  premises  of  trunk- 
makers.  Major  Taylor  has  since  these 
times  got  the  credit  of  doing  wonders  in 
the  way  of  improvement ;  but  I  believe 
the  grants  of  the  imperial  parliament 
have  been  the  real  cause  of  that  beauty 
which  Dublin  has  latterly  assumed.  Its 
streets  are  now  wider  than  formerly.  Its 
quays  are  the  finest  in  the  British  em- 
pire, and  its  public  buildings  form  a 
coup  d'ceil  no  where  else  to  be  met  with. 
Yet  with  all  these  attractions  I  cannot 
help  preferring  the  former  to  the  modern 
Dublin,  though  I  do  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  this  partiality  may  arise  from 
associations.  The  friends  I  loved  be- 
longed to  the  *  olden  lime  ; '  and  the 
scenes  with  which  I  was  familiar  were 
only  to  be  found  in  places  now  no 
more.  The  commissioners  of  wide  streets 
have  defaced  many  of  those  ancient 
buildings,  the  sight  of  which  once 
awakened  feelings  of  sorrow  or  of  glad- 
ness ;  and  in  destroying  whole  regions 
of  lanes  and  alleys,  they  have  swept  away 
many  of  those  snug  alcoves  where  merry 
souls  were  wont  to  congregate.  To  be 
sure  there  was  much  that  could  be 
spared;  and  among  other  filth  the  shoe- 
blacks. Mr.  E'Jgeworth  and  some  other 
clever  men  have  given  an  interest  to 
these  dirty  blackguards  which  their  merits 
never  claimed.  The  wit  with  which  they 
were  said  to  abound  was  all  imputed; 
their   habits  were   uniformly   offensive. 


and  their  slang  intolerable.  Of  all  races 
of  Irishmen  I  think  they  were  the  most 
stupid.  There  was  one,  and  only  one 
of  them  that  ever  excited  any  interest 
In  me.  He  used  to  stand  on  Lazer's 
Hill,  now  Townsend  Street,  and  I  have 
frequently  stopped  to  admire  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  blended  his  e^i^  and 
lampblack,  and  with  what  indifference 
he  used  to  paint  over  the  dirt  of 
paddy's  brogues.  He  was  no  niggard 
of  his  •  matchless  blacking,'  and  appeared 
equally  free  with  his  conversation.  *  One 
morn  I  missed  him'  on  the  accustomed 
hill;  the  surveyors  had  given  notice  to 
quit,  and  the  popularity  of  *  Day  and 
Martin'  had  accelerated  his  downfall. 
The  last  time  I  saw  iiim  he  was  entering 
the  mendicant  depot  in  Hawkins  Street. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Dublin  shoe- 
blacks. 

The  environs  of  Dublin  have  partaken 
of  the  change  which  the  city  itself  has 
undergone,  and  in  this  I  rejoice  :  I  love 
Nature  in  her  most  savage  attire  ;  but  if 
man  has  at  all  obtruded  upon  her  awful 
solitudes,  let  him  bring  with  him  the 
arts  which  improve,  and  which  do  not 
deform.  If  human  habitations  aspire  in 
the  wilderness,  let  them  not  offend  the 
eye  of  taste ;  let  them  only  serve  to 
make  natural  objects  still  more  attrac- 
tive, by  calling  forth  their  latent  beauty. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lowly 
cottages  offend  me ;  they  are,  occasion- 
ally, most  appropriate  :  but  I  do  not  like 
to  see  them  encroach  upon  towns.  They 
cease  then  to  be  happy  homes  ;  they  are 
the  abodes  of  misery.  Villas,  not  vil- 
lages, should  ornament  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find,  on  my  last 
visit  to  Ireland,  that  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Dublin  had  ama^^innly  improved  in 
this  respect.  While  residing  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  I  occasionally  wandered  into 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  Darn^le 
and  the  Waterfall  are  places  which  I 
could  see  day  after  day  without  fatig-ue  ; 
and  it  has  often  surprised  me  to  find  the 
people  of  Dublin  so  singularly  indifferent 
to  these  natural  curiosities.  I  have  ne- 
ver met  more  than  half-a-dozen  persons 
at  once  at  the  Cascade,  and  perhaps  not 
three  times  that  number  at  the  Dargle  ; 
yet  they  are  only  a  couple  of  hours' 
drive  from  Stephen's  Green.  Were  they 
within  a  day's  ride  of  London  or  Paris, 
what  crowds  would  impede  the  roads 
every  summer. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  there  are  a  fe\^  delightful  rustic 
walks  ;  particularly  those  about  the  Dod- 
der, or  through  the  Green  Lanes  at 
Clontarf.  My  favourite  walk,  however, 
was  along  the  Liffey;  particularly  when 
the  strawberries  were  in  season.  Jjucan 
was  the  extent  of  my  pedestrian  effort, 
and  sometimes  I  did  not  venture  beyond 
Mr.  White's  domain.  .Woodlands  is  a 
charming  retreat,  a  kind  of  rus  in  urbe. 
The  inequalities  of  the  grounds  take 
away  from  that  monotony  which  prevails 
in  places  of  more  regularity  ;  and  the 
little  stream  that  meanders  through  them, 
imparts  an  air  of  (piiet  comfort,  of  vast 
distance  from  '  the  busy  hum  of  men,' 
that  is  quite  charming. 

Mr.  White  was  one  of  those  men  who 
.  are  born  to  make  others  marvel :  his 
original  occupation  was  that  of  a  book- 
hawker,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called 
in  derision,  a  ♦  flying  stationer.'  He 
subsequently  acquired  a  shop,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  publishers, 
when  books  were  published  in  Dublin. — 
Like  Lackington,  he  dealt  in  old  books  ; 
and  those  who  were  unable  to  account 
for  his  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth, 
asserted  that  he  accidentally  encountered 
some  debentures,  of  great  amount,  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  some  dusty  tomes. — • 
Others  ascribe  it  to  a  very  different 
source.  A  really  intelligent  old  man 
assured  me,  with  a  gravity  that  bespoke 
his  belief  in  the  legend,  that  there  once 
stood  an  old  mill  on  the  road  to  Lucau — 
the  foundation  of  which  is  yet  visible — 
built  by  the  foe  of  mankind  in  *a  single 
night,'  and  that  under  a  certain  stone^  of 
this  extraordinary  edifice,  Luke  White, 
as  he  was  always  familiarly  called,  found 


'  a  crock  full  of  money.'  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  consequences  that 
sometimes  flow  from  '  watching  the  turn 
of  the  market,'  will  be  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  Mr.  White's  success  in  life. — 
That  he  was  wealthy  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  1  much  question  whether  he 
was  as  rich  as  he  was  popularly  reported. 
The  general  opinion  was,  that  from  his 
immense  resources  he  held  Government, 
like  a  certain  Jew  in  our  day,  in  subjec- 
tion. When  he  entered  tlie  arena  of 
politics  the  illusion  vanished. 

Mr.  White  was  a  worldly-minded  man, 
of  very  retired  habits,  and  quite  free 
from  those  illiberal  notions  which  fre- 
quently attend  those  who  are  indebted  to 
trade  for  their  fortunes.  His  person  was 
tall  and  slender ;  his  appearance  was 
undignified  ;  and  he  looked  like  one  who 
is  suddenly  placed  in  a  rank  in  society  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed.  He  did  not, 
hovvever,  want  public  spirit  ;  and  his 
memoirs,  if  well  written,  would  be  sin- 
gularly useful. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  money,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Irish  aristocracy,  in 
some  measure,  as  an  intruder.  The  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Leinster,  who  knows  the 
exact  value  of  a  sovereign,  once  break- 
fasted at  Woodlands.  The  object  was 
the  hand  of  Miss  White,  but  after  some 
time  the  negociation  was  l)roken  otF;  the 
i)lood  of  the  Geraldine  revolted  against 
plebeian  alliance.  Other  houses,  how- 
ever, though  full  of  hereditary  pride, 
were  found  more  complying,  and  the 
blood  of  Luke  White  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  refined  into  aristocratic 
purity. 

It  was  at  the  strawberry  beds,  just  out- 
side the  park  gale,  I  first  met  my  old 
friend  Ned  Lysaght.  '  What  spirits  were 
his,  what  wit,  and  what  whim  1'  I  was 
very  comfortably  devouring  the  luscious 
fruit,  'smothered  in  cream,'  and  looking 
at  the  placid  Liffey,  as  it  silently  ran  be- 
neath the  summer-house,  in  which  I  was 
seated,  when  two  gentlemen  begged  per- 
mission to  disturb  my  meditations.  They 
were  immediately  accommodated  on  the 
sod  form,  and  from  the  conversation  of 
one  of  them  I  soon  learned  that  he  was 
no  common  man.  He  was  full  of  anec- 
dote, and  an  inveterate  punster.  Our 
acquaintance  took  its  rise  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Ned 
Lysaght  for  many  happy  hours,  and  for 
many  friends  whose  esteem  I  still  value. 


so 
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The  jest  books  of  the  day  were  filled 
with  Ned  Lysaght's  puns  and  witty  say- 
ings ;  and  as  most  of  them  are  now  as 
'familiar  as  household  words,'  I  shall 
not  repeat  them.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  I  must  beg  to  record.  Going  one 
day  through  CromptonCourt,  we  stepped 
into  a  shop  kept  by  a  man  named  Smith, 
who  sold  penknives,  trinkets,  and  such 
small  gear.  The  article  I  wanted  was 
not  to  i)e  found  conveniently :  he  looked 
in  this  drawer,  and  in  that,  without  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  said,  '  My  good  lady' 
(for  a  Dublin  shopkeeper  is  too  polite  to 
say  wife,)  '  knows  where  it  is ;  she  will 
be  down  stairs  instantly  :  she  is  a  little 
busy  aC  present.'  '  With  the  little  ones, 
1  suppose,'  said  Ned.  *  No,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  man  of  trinkets,  '  Mrs.  S., 
thank  God,'  (and  he  smiled,)  '  has  no 
children!'  'Oh,  then,  my  friend,'  re- 
sponded the  wit,  '  your  wife  is  a  barren  S.' 
(A  baroness.) 

Lord  Norbur3' — though  a  great  i>un- 
ster — was  no  favourite  with  Ned.  The 
unfortunate  name  of  Toller  afforded  op- 
portunities for  innumeral)le  play  upon 
words  ;  but  though  a  very  ecpiivocal  poli- 
tician, he  sometimes  felt  the  amor  putriit 
arouse  him  into  fits  of  indignation. — 
Arthur  O'Connor  assured  me  that  Ned 
was  the  author  of  the  following  bitter 
satire. 

'  Informer  times  the  murderer's  tongue 
Denied  the  deed,  or  silent  hung 

Appall'd  with  fear  and  dolour  ; 
But  vow  tlie  villain  boasts  his  guilt — 
When  bells  knell  slow  for  blood  that's  spilt, 

The  murderer  is  the — Toller.' 

The  next  was  written  by  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett. 

'  jACfK  tollerton's  case. 
'  When  Jack  was  poor,  to  Courts  unknown, 

He  sang,  and  joked,  and  flattered  ; 
His  aim,  in  short,  was  brufs  alone, 

His  morals  unbesj)attered. 

But  now  he's  great,  he  lives  in  state, 
And  swears  "tis  now  no  play  day; 

He  hangs  away  the  Castle  prey. 
And  owns  he  keej>s  a  Lady.' 

I  was  indebted  to  my  poor  friend  for 
an  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  worthy 
men  who  ever  lived— the  late  Judge 
Fletcher,  then  a  king's  counsel.  The 
oblivion  which  has  already  descended 
upon  the  name  of  this  modern  Aristides 
augurs  badly  for  Ireland,  and  forcibly 
warns  mankind  of  the  injurious  tendency 


of  party  feeling.    Where  man  is  opposed 
to  man,  the  philosopher  who  mourns  the 
infatuation  of  all,  must  expect  nothing 
but  neglect.    Judge  Fletclier  was  neither 
a  Whig   nor  a  Tory,   a  Catholic  nor  a 
Protestant;  he  was  an  honest  man,  who 
preferred  his  duty  to  every  earthly  con- 
sideration, and  was  a  kind  of  abstract 
judge  upon  a  bench  long  prostituted  to 
the    worst  spirit  of  angry  times.     His 
features  were  highly  intellectual ;    they 
bore   the   marks  of  studious   and  deep 
thinking,  and  withal  such  a  cast  of  be- 
nevolence as  conciliated  every  one  who 
looked    upon    him.      He  stooped   con- 
siderably when  he  walked;    his  person 
was  tall  but  slight.     He  was  in  private 
life  cheerful  and  playful,   but  when  in 
his  robes  he  was  austere  and  dignified. 
He  lived  in  an  unostentatious  house  on 
the  west  side  of  Merrion  Square,    saw 
but  little  company,  and  spent  his  nights 
amongst   his    books.      It   was  supposed 
he   had  been  engaged   upon  a  work  of 
some  importance  ;  but  if  that  were  the 
case,  there  seems  now  no  hope  of  its 
appearance. 

He  used  to  allude  to  his  humble  origin 
without  the  least  aff'ectation.  His  father 
was  an  obscure  apothecary  in  Athy,  and 
he  had  a  severe  struggle  with  fortune 
before  he  could  emerg'e  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  a  young  min  who 
enters  a  profession  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  influential  and  the  wealthy. 
His  talents,  however,  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  ordinary  obstacles.  ♦  I 
was  poor  and  briefless,'  he  used  to 
say,  '  and  had  given  some  indication  of 
abilities.  Those  in  power  needed  ta- 
lented Switzers  to  fight  their  intellectual 
battles,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  enlist 
me.  One  so  needy  they  concluded  must 
be  devoid  of  principle,  for  the  lawyers 
are  celebrated  for  elastic  dispositions. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  eager  to  undeceive 
them,  got  business,  a  silk  gown,  and 
became  "somebody."  ' 

Events  of  a  domestic  nature,  to  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  more  par- 
ticularly here,  having  blasted  my  once 
'  fair  expectations,'  I  was  indebted  to 
John  Claudius  Bcresford  for  a  situation 
in  the  Custom  House,  Dublin.  Of  my 
patron,  more  anon ;  but  I  cannot  omit 
stating  here  tliat  whatever  were  his  public 
merits,  his  private  friendships  were  un- 
influenced by  his  political  opinions.  He 
knew   my  principles   were   democratic. 
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but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  serv- 
ing nie.  Muny  of  those  who  thou^^ht  it 
no  dishonour  to  walk  arm-in-arm  down 
the  Mall  with  ****  ******  on 
my  reverse  of  fortune,  bowed  distantly 
at  first,  then  furmally,and  at  length  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  me !  I  was  not 
then  sloie  enough  to  regard  all  this  with 
inditiercncc  ;  and  suspecting  that  I  might 
be  an  intruder  every  where,  I  led  a  very 
secluded  life,  paid  but  few  visits,  and 
cooled  down  rapidly  into  a  half  misan- 
thrope. 

Among  those,  however,  who  did  not 
value  me  the  less  for  being  unfortunate, 
I  am  happy  to  mention  Mr.  Justice 
Fletcher.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
years,  when  happening  to  be  in  Wex- 
ford during  the  time  of  assize,  I  acci- 
dentally met  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
in  the  place  called  the  Bull  Ring ;  he 
was  walking  between  Counsellor  Hatchell 
and  a  barrister,  whose  name  I  cannot 
now  recal.  The  moment  he  saw  me  he 
stopped,  stretched  out  his  hand  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner,  and,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  me,  invited  me  to  his 
lodgings.  He  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
glazier,  and  two  sohiiars  guarded  the 
door,  i  found  him  alone,  with  several 
papers  before  him  ;  but  on  my  making  a 
motion  to  withdraw,  he  kindly  forbade 
me.  '  The  circuit,'  he  said,  '  is  Jiow 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  I  am  convinced 
that  mistaken  notions  prevail  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  I  intend,  in  my 
address  to  the  grand  jury  lo-morrow,  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.' 

His  manner  then  relaxed  all  at  once, 
and  he  alluded  to  earlier  times  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  youthful  spirits ;  and 
after  charging  me  to  call  upon  him  '  in 
town,'  he  allowed  me  lo  depart.  Next 
day  he  delivered  his  celebrated  charge  ; 
its  effect  was  electrical.  The  qiddnuncs 
of  Wexford  were  greatly  surprised,  and 
the  castle,  in  poetical  language,  shook 
to  its  centre.  It  contained  terrible  truths, 
and,  coming  from  a  Judge  of  the  land, 
ought  to  have  produced  more  important 
effects.  But,  alas !  poor  Ireland  is  one 
of  those  countries  acknowledged  by  its 
rulers,  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  be  grossly 
misgoverned.  There  can  be  no  hopes  of 
amendment  when  vice  has  thrown  off  the 
appearance  of  virtue. 


Next  month  I  shall  give  some  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fletcher's  '  conversations '  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  ;  at  present  I 
must  turn  to  a  brother  Judge,  Baron 
Smith. 

The  bad  effects  of  party  spirit,  when 
carried  to  excess,  have  recently  been 
exemplified  in  the  court  to  which  Baron 
Smith  is  an  ornament.  In  a  late  very 
extraordinary  case  he  differed  from  his 
judicial  brothers,  and  they,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  solitary  dissent,  did  not  he- 
sitate to  sneer  at  him  in  a  manner  which 
went  far  to  show  that  they  held  his  un- 
derstanding in  very  great  contempt.— 
This  was  too  bad. 

This  venerable  man  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  on  the  Irish  iicnch  ;  but 
he  is  not  a  party  man — Jie  is  a  patriotic 
man;  and  that,  in  Ireland,  is  a  crime 
which  the  ascendancy  men  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  forgetting.  In  any 
other  place  Baron  Smith  would  excite 
nothing  but  respect.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  interesting  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  his  frame,  never  robust, 
appears  worn  away  by  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  his  spirit ;  his  face,  wan 
and  wiinkled,  gives  the  picture  of  in- 
cessant study  ;  but  the  vividness  of  his 
eye  shows  that  the  soul  has  accjuired 
new  strength,  as  it  were,  from  the 
decay  of  the  mould  in  which  it  is  so 
mysteriously  imprisoned. 

Seen  at  a  distance,  he  has  an  infantile 
appearance.  His  voice,  too,  is  thin  and 
feeble,  but  you  have  only  to  listen  to  his 
words  to  be  persuaded  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  one  acquainted  with  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity — all  the  elegance 
of  modern  literature. 

Like  Justice  Fletcher,  Baron  Smith  is 
an  industrious  student ;  and  though  a 
decided  patriot,  he  is  not  very  popular. 
He  does  not  seek  applause  or  notoriety, 
and  conse(iuently  his  admirers  are  most 
numerous  among  that  class — small  as 
it  may  be— who  reflect.  He  has  out- 
lived most  of  his  cotemporaries.  His 
mother  having  been  a  Catholic,  and 
Baron  Smith  being  through  life  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Catholic  question,  '  Coun- 
sellor '  Scully  prognosticates  that  he  will 
die,  like  Dr.  Duigenan,  within  the  portals 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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THE    CROl'Py. 

By  the  Author  of'  Tales  of  Irish  Life.' 


The  dwelling  of  the  Croppy  is  no  longer 
visible.  There  are,  however,  a  few  jnemoiials 
— '  the  sad  historians  of  the  pensive  plain  ' — 
which  point  out  the  spot  to  those  who  remem- 
ber his  melancholy'  story.  The  grass  grows 
more  than  usually  luxuriant  upon  the  site  of 
his  hearthstone,  and  an  old  fantastic  alder 
tree  reniiuds  his  former  companions  of  the 
spot  where  his  little  garden  flourished.  All 
else  is  a  level  field  ;  and,  as  the  interval,  be- 
tween his  time  and  this,  every  day  increases, 
the  sympathy  which  was  once  felt  for  his  fate 
necessarily  diminishes.  In  a  few  years  the 
sufferings  and  crimes  of  Matty  Rossiter  must 
become  an  old  wife's  tale;  and,  perhaps,  some 
one  more  superstitious  than  the  rest,  may 
conjure  up  his  restless  spirit  to  haunt  the 
scenes  of  jiis  mundane  joys  and  sorrows. 

Matty  Rossiter,  until  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
lived  in  happy  obscurity.  He  was  a  small 
farmer,  in  that  part  of  Bargie  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  north  wind  by  the  mountain  of 
Forth,  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  the  then  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  independent. 
His  connexion  with  the  landed  proprietor  of 
the  place,  Mr.  George  Healy,  afforded  him 
many  opportunities  of  improving  his  condition  ; 
for  as  the  young  squire  was  his  foster-brother, 
fed,  as  'nuise  '  Rossiter  used  to  say,  upon  the 
same  suck,  and  reared  upon  the  same  floor,  he 
naturally  did  many  little  things  to  forward 
Matty's  interest,  all  of  which  were  gratefully 
received,  and  tended,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen 
the  afFection  which  the  dependent  entertained 
for  his  superior  and  patron.  His  advancement 
in  life,  and  his  possession  of  the  ear  of  the 
local  sovereign,  did  not  make  him  either  proud 
or  presumptuous  :  he  made  use  of  his  in- 
fluence, when  in  his  power,  for  the  good  of 
otliers,  and  went  on  soberly  and  honestly, 
adding  guinea  to  guinea,  until  he  had  between 
two  or  three  liundred  rolled  up  in  an  old  stock- 
ing, which  was  secretly  deposited  in  an  aper- 
ture between  the  thatch  and  the  wall  of  his 
dwelling.  But  though  Matty  was  prudent  and 
economical,  he  was  neither  avaricious  nor 
miserly :  lie.  spent  a  '  hog '  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  anv  boy  in  Kilmanan  ;  and, 
being  ci'  a  robust  frame  and  healthy  agility,  lie 
was  in  great  request  among  those  who  were 
partial  to  athletic  exercises.  He  wa?,ihe  best 
ball-player  in  t!ie  parish,  and  decidedly  the 
greatest  hurler  in  the  barony. 

Though  harmlessly  vain  of  his  abilities,  he 
did  not  give  too  much  of  his  time  to  amuse- 
ments :  he  had  an  inquiring  mind  ;  read  sucli 
books  as  fell  in  his  way;  and  as  his  motlier 


had  in  her  intercourse,  as  a  nurse,  among  the 
great,  acquired  ideas  and  habits  beyond  peo- 
ple in  her  station,  Matty  partook,  in  some 
measure,  of  her  improvement.  He  was  re- 
garded, by  his  neighbours,  as  a  fellow  with  a 
'  long  head,'  could  tell  of  countries  '  beyond 
the  sea,'  and  astonished  the  simple  peasantry 
of  Kilmanan  by  his  skill  in  farriery  and  agri- 
culture. He  was,  in  fact,  pronounced  to  be  a 
'  fortune  '  for  the  woman  who  could  get  him, 
and  many  were  the  fair  eyes  that  shone  upon 
hinr  while  at  mass  on  a  Sunday  ;  many  were 
the  mothers  who  calculated  on  seeing  him 
married  to  their  daughters  ;  and  many  were 
the  little  arts  which  rustic  belles  played  off  at 
fair  and  pattern*  to  attract  his  notice.  Though 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  glances  and 
smiles  of  beauteous  woman,  Matty  had  not 
yet  thought  of  marriage  :  he  did  not  want  a 
housekeeper  ;  his  widowed  mother  performed 
all  the  domestic  duties  in  a  manner  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  thought,  perhaps,  his  quiet 
depended,  in  some  measure,  in  continuing  her 
undisputed  mistress  of  his  household.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Matty  indulged  in  no  serious 
thoughts  of  matrimony,  for  early  marriage  is 
not  very  common  among  the  peasantry  of  this 
district.  He  coquetted  with  a  few  girls,  and 
among  others  with  Mary  Codey,  the  daughter 
of  his  next  door  neighbour.  Mary  was  an  ac- 
tive girl,  and  if  viewed  but  once  would  pass 
for  handsome ;  a  second  glance,  however, 
went  a  great  way  to  destroy  the  first  impres- 
sion ;  for  though  her  face  was  fair, 'her  cheek 
tinged  with  delicate  red,  and  her  eyes  large 
and  blue,  there  was  an  indefinable  something 
about  her  which  repelled  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  admiration  or  love.  Deprived  in  in- 
fancy of  her  niother,  and  having  no  sister  nor 
female  relative,  she  grew  up  neglected  among 
the  opposite  sex,  and,  consequently,  her  mind 
was  not  characterised  by  much  of  that  deli- 
cacy which  regulates  the  female  manner,  and 
gives  an  indescribable  sweetness  to  every  ac- 
tion of  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  woman. 
When  a  mere  girl,  she  was  boisterous  like  a 
boy  ;  and  when  further  advanced  in  life,  she 
passed  among  her  neighbours  for  a  slaumeen, 
or  untidy  person.  On  the  approach  of  woman- 
hood she  became  more  correct,  was  partial  to 
gaudy  dresses,  and  looked  upon  herself  as  tlie 
favourite  'sweetheart'  of  Matty  Rossiter. 
RIatty,  however,  had  no  thoughts  of  the  kind  ; 
iWary  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  for 
though  he  enteiiUMued  for  her  sentiments  of  an 
old  playfellow,  he  could  not  think  of  making 
her  his  wile. 
The    meridian  sun,  on   the    11th  of  June, 


*  'Jhls  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  patron.    The  Irish  peasantry,  correctly  enough, 
say  paitern,  because  tiie  patron  is  the  pattern  which  they  are  called  upon  to  cojiy. 
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shone  glaringly  into  Matty's  kitchen  door-way, 
when  its  rays  were  intercepted  by  n  strange 
figure,  and  presently  a  voice  was  heard  re- 
peating, very  deliberately,  the  Lord's  Frayer, 
and  the  Hai!  Mary. 

'Ho,   ho!'   cried  Matty,  'Jack   Lyster,  is 
that  you  V 

'  The  blessin  o'  God  an  the  Virgin  on  you, 
an  it  is,'  responded  a  sturdy  beggarman,  as  he 
laid  down  his  wooden  can,  of  a  conical  form, 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  his  buttermilk, 
and  began  to  undo  the  strings  of  his  numerous 
and  well-filled  meal -bags,  which  lay  upon  his 
back,  disposed  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
body  from  too  much  pressure  on  any  one 
place.  He  held  a  long  polished  staff,  with  a 
spike  in  the  end  of  it,  in  his  hand,  and  his 
coat  and  brogues  bore  evidence  of  repeated  re- 
pairs. Regardless  of  uniformity,  his  principal 
garment  exhibited  a  variety  of  colours,  and 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  a  felt  hat  was 
stitched  on  with  a  needle,  which  carried  at 
least  eighteen  threads.  Though  old,  he  looked 
healthy  and  strong  ;  and,  from  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  disposed  of  his  stock  in  trade 
about  the  house,  it  was  apparent  that  he  cal- 
culated upon  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  not 
mistaken  ;  Jack  was  no  common  mendicant  ; 
Le  had  stated  houses  of  sojourn,  at  which  he 
called  periodically,  and  as  his  wants  were  not 
indiscriminate,  his  presence  was  felt  as  an 
honour  of  which  those  he  favoured  were  not  a 
little  vain.  The  Glen  was  one  of  the  places 
where  he  was  sure  to  stop  when  he  came  into 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  he  was  full 
of  local  news,  a  little  rustic  scandal,  and  some 
harmless  anecdotes,  Matty  and  his  family 
hailed  his  return  as  a  relief  trom  that  monotony 
which  even  the  more  simple  are  in  the  habit  of 
feeling  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  life. 

Jack  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  accus- 
tomed bench  near  the  fire,  and  a  plateful  of 
the  best  potatoes  being  placed  on  a  form  before 
him,  he  employed  himself  alternately  in  roast- 
ing the  'whiteyes'  in  the  ashes,  and  detailing 
the  extent  of  his  recent  travels.  '  I  have  been 
to  Charley  Shudall's  at  Lough,'*  said  Jack  ; 
'  an  as  far  as  Murphy's,   o'  the  Cots,  in  the  Ba- 


ronyforth  ;  an  then  I  went  to  the  Lady's  Island, 
where  1  prayed  for  you,  i\Iatty,  and  afther 
that  I  went  dov/n  to  Came.' 

'  Oh  !  musha !  Jack,  honny,'  interrupted 
Matty,  '  what  took  you  among  them  hogbanyi 
set.' 

'  Hoghany,  do  you  call  'em  1  Faith  'tis  'em- 
selves  have  the  full  and  plenty  ;  an  a  handful 
of  every  thing.' 

'  Any  pretty  girls  there,  Jack  V  asked 
Matty. 

'  You  may  say  that,  any  how.  There's 
Anty  Codd,  a  strappen  girl  wid  a  cool  hun- 
dred ;  and  Mary  Furlong,  a  real  good  thac- 
keen  :  but  afore  'em  all  give  me  Fanny  Cul- 
lon  ;  God  bless  the  ;j;irl,  she  is  a  born  beanty  ; 
her  cheeks  are  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
rosy  apples,  and  her  eyes  look  liko  stars  on 
a  frosty  night,  and  her  whole  person  is  what 
any  man  might  say  his  prayers  to ;  and,  troth, 
Mon  CuUen,  her  father,  have  the  name  of 
money.' 

'  Is  she  engaged.  Jack  V  inquired  Malty. 
'  Faith,  an  1  can  answer  that  too  ;  and  tell 
you,  she  have  a  mighty  great  notion  of  you, 
Matty.  She  had  a  sneakin  regard  for  an  vm- 
mudhaunt  of  a  fellow  ;  but  I  put  ft  spoke  in 
his  wheel,  an  if  you're  in  earnest,  you  have 
only  to  g-o  an  show  yourself,  an  tlie  dickens 
is  in  it  if  she  won't  have  you  ;  for  'tisu't  that 
you're  to  the  fore,  Matty,  that  I  say  it ;  but 
the  not  a  boy  from  this  to  Scollough's  Cap 
better  desarving  of  Fanny  Cullen  nor  your 
own  four  bones.' 

This  was  spoken  sincerely ;  and  Matty 
found  himself  interested  in  Jack's  description 
of  ihe  Carne  beauty.  He  made  further  in- 
quiries, and  in  a  short  time  was  resolved 
within  himself  to  pay  farmer  Cullen  a  visit. § 

On  the  following  Sunday  two  men  well 
mounted  were  seen  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Bargie.  The  one  on  the  right  amused  himself 
with  cutting,  with  the  long  lash  of  his  whip, 
at  the  thistles  which  grew  upon  the  road-side  ; 
while  the  other,  more  vain,  regarded  the  silver 
upon  his  '  cutting'  whip,  the  exact  fulness 
of  his  top-boots  and  buckskin  breeches,  with 
great  self-complacency.     '  JMatty,'    said   he. 


*  Jack  is  a  well  known  character  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  He  was  a  simple 
creature,  and  had  a  strange  propensity  of  stitching  every  bit  of  cloth  or  old  hat  he  could  get 
upon  some  part  of  his  coat.  When  I  saw  him  last  it  was  eighteen  inches  thick.  He  spoke 
the  dialect  of  the  Forth  people,  and  had  some  curious  sayings.  Being  asked  how  he  knew 
when  it  would  rain,  he  replied,  '  When  it  blows  from  Johnny  CodJ's  it  will  rain,  if  God  please  ; 
when  it  blows  from  Nick  Prendergast's,  it  will  rain  if  God  please  ;  and  when  it  blows  from  Jack 
Barry's,  it  will  rain  if  God  please  ;  but  when  it  blows  from  Charley  Shudall's,  it  will  rain  whether 
God  please  or  not !'  Charley  Shudall's  house  stood  to  the  south,  the  houses  of  the  others  in- 
dicated west,  east,  and  north.  t  Vulgar.  t  A  fool. 

§  Simple  life  will  be  found  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  those  sentiments  which  look  so 
well  in  poetry,  and  which  are  congenial  to  a  refined  state  of  society.  1  he  Irish  peasant 
marries  for  a  '  consideration,'  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  suitor  in  consequence  of  descriptions  ' 
given  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  Jack  Lyster.  The  friends  arrange  the  preliminaries  ;  the 
parties  most  concerned  are  seldom  allowed  a  voice ;  and  a  fair  is  not  uncommonly  wooed,  won, 
and  wedded  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
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interrupting'  tlie  silence  wliich  had  for  some 
time  prevailed,  for  lack  of  subject,  'do  you 
think  the  whole  Baronyfortb  could  turn  out 
two  neater  boys  nor  ourselves  V 

'  Oh  !  we'll  do  well  enough,  Billy,'  replied 
Matty  Rossiter,  '  but  what  success  do  you 
think  we'll  have  ?' 

'  Leave  that  to  Billy  MuUoy.  I  never  went 
as  a  blackman*  yet,  without  carrying  away  the 
prize  ;  do  you  stick  to  tlie  girl  herself,  whisper 
soft  nonsense  in  her  ear,  and  tell  her  how 
happy  j'ou'll  make  her  ;  and  I'll  boddher  the 
ould  ones,  with  accounts  of  your  ploughs  an 
harrows,  your  horses  an  your  cows,  an  every 
thing  else,  as  well  as  your  beautiful  farm.' 

'  An  the  fortune  V 

'  I  won't  forget  that,  believe  me.  They 
must  shell  out  the  "  yellow  boys,"  or  devil  a 
leg  she'll  put  over  the  bridge  o'  Bargie.' 

Such  was  their  conversation,  as  they  passed 
along  ;  and,  after  a  few  hours  ride,  they  got 
Out  of,  what  a  sailor  would  call,  their  latitude. 
Although  not  more  thau  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  their  home,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  road,  and  had  to  inquii-e  their  way.  The 
farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  became 
their  difligulty  ;  and  it  was  not  without  seve- 
ral eiforts,  on  the  part  of  ]Mr.  Mulloy,  tliat 
they  could  extract  any  meaning  from  the  an- 
swers given  by  the  people  in  tlie  patois  of  the 
countrj'-,  to  their  repeated  inquiries.  At  length 
St.  George's  Channel  became  more  distinctly 
in  view,  and  presently  an  old  beggar-woman 
pointed  out  to  their  longing  eyes  the  com- 
fortably looking  i-esidence  of  Mon  CuUen. 
The  travellers,  agreeable  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  case,  now  put  their  horses  in  full  gallop, 
and,  regardless  of  hedges  and  ditches,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. This  method  of  approach  indicated  tlie 
nature  of  their  business,  and  they  were  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  all  was  bustle  within 
the  farmer's  house.  Tlie  pigs  were  driven  out 
of  the  bawn,  the  kitchen  was  swept,  the  par- 
lour was  sanded ;  and,  while  the  mother 
smoothened  down  her  apron,  the  daughter,  all 
apprehension  and  blushes,  hastily  retired  to 
her  room  to  put  on  clothes  more  befitting  the 
occasion. 

In  a  few  minutes  Matty  and  his  blackman 
had  their  horses'  heads  close  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  dismounted.  Witli 
becoming  gallantry  the  beau  inquired  for  the 
young  lady,  who  (juickly  made  her  appearance, 
and,  at  the  first  glance,  Matty  was  convinced 
that  Jack  Lyster  had  not  exaggerated.  Fanny 
was  the  pride  of  Carne,  and  she  knew  it  ;  but 
still  her  carriage  was  so  modest,  and  her  man- 
ners so  sweet,  that  her  consciousness  of  beauty 
only  served  to  add  a  certain  graceful  dignity 
to  her  air  and  movements.     Though  a  stranger 


to  the  mysteries  of  a  modern  toilet,  she  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  art  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  female  mind  ;  shetauglit  her 
auburn  curls  to  fall  luxuriantly  upon  her 
neck,  and  to  retire  from  her  forehead  suffici- 
ently to  give  full  eflect  to  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
laughed  beneath  it.  Her  person,  too,  was 
dressed  to  advantage  ;  and  her  whole  manner 
was  somewhat  studied,  as  she  bade  the  gal- 
lants welcome.  There  was  a  momentary  em- 
barrassment on  each  side ;  but  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  Mr.  Mulloy,  in  provoking  general 
mirtli,  soon  set  the  parties  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  Matty  sat  by  the  young  lady,  one  hand 
thrown  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  the 
other  occupied  with  his  whip,  the  heavy  han- 
dle of  which  was  occasionally  thrust  into  his 
mouth,  excluding,  as  it  were,  all  the  tender 
things  a  man  so  situated  should  be  desirous  of 
saying.  The  eyes,  hovv'ever,  were  not  idle  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Fanny's  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  blackman  was  not 
idle  ;  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  charmed 
with  the  freedom  and  gaiety  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  were  inclined  to  wish  that  he  had 
been  the  wooer  ;  Billy,  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  promoting  his  own  or  his  friend's 
interest,  took  an  advantage  of  the  impression 
he  had  made,  and,  under  pretence  of  seeing- 
Mr.  Cullen's  sow  and  pigs,  requested  the  for- 
mer to  accompany  him  into  the  bawn  ;  the 
good  woman,  who  guessed  what  was  going- 
forward,  Ibllowed  them ;  and  when  absent 
from  the  cooing  pair,  the  business  part  of  the 
concern  was  entered  upon  :  no  two  diplomatists 
could  act  more  cautiously  ;  they  endeavoured 
to  get  at  each  other's  weak  parts,  and  an  hour 
elapsed  before  they  came  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing. When  Billy  returned  to  the  par- 
lour he  found  Matty  alone,  the  fair  lady 
having  departed,  upon  '  house  affairs  intent ;' 
and,  elongating  his  face  beyond  its  natural  pro- 
portions, he  nodded  his  chin  up  and  down, 
indicative  of  his  poor  opinion  of  the  case. 

'  The  girl  is  pretty,'  said  Matty. 

'  The  ould  fellow  is  as  hard  as  iron,'  re- 
turned Billy. 

'  Two  hundred  V  said  Matty,  intimating 
that  he  expected  CuUen  would  offer  that  sum, 
at  least,  as  a  portion  with  his  daughter. 

'  Guess  again,'    whispered  tlie  blackman. 

'  Well,  no  matter,'  said  Matty,  '  I  like  the 
girl  and  will  have  her.' 

'Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,'  returned  his 
friend,    '  I'm  not  the  man  to  baulk  yuu,  but — ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Fanny,  and  she  was  quickly  followed  by  all 
the  materials  of  tea.  Slims,  as  Billy  afterwards 
exjiressed  it,  that  were  swimming  in  butter, 
•and  cream  that  a  duck  might  walk  upon.     The 


*  AVhen  a  peasant  determines  to  go  ask  for  a  wife,  he  invariably  goes  accompanied  by  a 
inend,  -,%ho,  on  such  occasions,  is  called  tlic  blackman. 
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guests  did  justice  to  Miss  Cullen's  catering, 
and  before  tliey  took  Uieir  departure  that 
night,  all  the  parties  perfectly  understood 
each  otlier. 

On  the  following-  Sunday,  Mr.  CuUen  and 
nn  aged  friend  paid  the  Glen  a  visit ;  they 
came  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining- 
whether  Mr.  jNIuUoy's  representations  -ivere 
correct,  and  after  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  blackman,  they 
did  not  find  much  to  complain  of ;  Mon 
was  delighted  with  the  future  residence  of  his 
daughter ;  praised  filatty's  system  of  hus- 
baudry,  and  even  admitted  that  Nurse  Ros- 
siter's  butter  and  clieese  were  as  good  as  any 
made  within  sight  of  the  Lady's  Island. 

Matt's  journey  to  Carne  led  the  neiglibours 
to  suspect  that  he  went  in  pursuit  of  a  '  great 
fortune,'  for,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
associations,  they  generally  substitute  the 
mone\'  for  the  wife  ;  and  the  arrival  of  '  Beany 
Bags'*  confirmed  their  suspicion.  JNIuch  jea- 
lousy boiled  over  on  this  occasion  ;  it  was 
liinted  that  JMatty  might  have  gotten  a  good 
wife  nearer  home,  and  that  some  one  who  could 
take  care  of  his  house  was  better  suited  for  a 
person  in  liis  situation  than  a  slaumeen  from 
Carne.  To  all  this  Matty  turned  a  deaf  ear  ; 
but  there  was  one  who  gave  expression  to 
her  disappointment,  in  terms  more  alarming-. 

One  mild,  mellow  evening,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  intended  nuptials,  as  I\latty  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  residence  of  father  Dake, 
for  the  purpose  of  confessing,  preparatory  to 
his  entering  upon  an  awful  responsibility,  he 
met,  apparently  by  accident,  JNIary  Codey. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  lier  eyes  rested 
as  motionless  in  her  head  as  if  they  were  fix- 
tures :  at  once  she  reproached  him  with  a  want 
of  faith  and  base  deception  ;  and,  before  lie 
could  say  a  word  by  way  of  convincing  her 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  complain,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  breathed  a  curse  upon  him, 
so  wild,  so  vehement,  and  so  vindictive,  that 
he  was  perfectly  paralysed  ;  lie  was  not  more 
superstitious  than  others,  but  he  did  not  like 
having  an  '  oath  in  heaven'  against  hira  ;  and, 
in  common  with  his  neighbours,  he  believed 
an  oath  once  made  fell  somewhere.  He  would 
have  raised  lier  from  the  ground ;  reasoned 
with  her  ;  but  she  pushed  liim  violently  from 
her,  at  the  same  time  repeating  an  incoherent 
vow  of  vengeance  which  she  liad  only  uttered 
a  moment  before. 

The  place  was  lonely  in  the  extreme  ;  the 
mountain  threw  its  shade  upon  them,  and  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  evening  was  in  solemn 
keeping  with  the  scene.  This  affected  the 
mind  of  Matty  ;  something  like  a  pie&cience  of 
evil  passed  througli  his  mind  ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  unhappy ;  and,  eager  to  shake  off  any  im- 


pression of  the  kind,  he  again  approached  Mary 
with  words  of  kindness,  uttered  in  tliat  sooth- 
ing tone  which  is  so  natural  and  so  familiar 
to  the  Irish  peasantry.  She  listened  to  him  ; 
a  beam  of  liope  crossed  her  cheek  ;  and  think- 
ing that  her  violence  had  operated  favourably 
upon  him,  she  forgot  the  becoming  delicacy  of 
her  sex,  and  demanded  if  he  would  make  her 
liis  wife.  His  answer  was  prompt,  and  in  the 
negative ;  he  had  never  given  her  such  a  hope  ; 
he  now  laughed  at  the  proposition  :  this  aroused 
the  yet  burning  flame  within  her  ;  she  repeated 
her  denunciations  and  her  maledictions;  and, 
filled  with  grief  and  disgust,  Matty  nished 
from  her  presence. 

He  could  not  now  think  of  confession  ;  lie 
had  lost  that  religious  composure  which  accom- 
panied him  from  his  home,  and,  less  with  the 
hope  of  regaining  it  than  of  cooling  liis  burn- 
ing bi-ow  in  the  cool  breeze  of  evening,  he 
struck  into  a  by-path,  and  wandered  along  the 
margin  of  a  little  mountain  stream,  now  de- 
prived, in  summer's  drought,  of  that  natural 
melody  which  running  water  produces.  After 
walking  for  half  an  hour  he  sat  down  upon 
the  bank,  pulled  a  few  sorrels,  and  was  me- 
chanically chewing  them,  wlien  he  heard  foot- 
steps approach  him.  Presently,  Tommy  Co- 
dey, Mary's  eldest  brother,  stood  before  him  : 
this  man  bore  but  an  indifferent  character  in 
the  country  ;  he  was  of  gigantic  stature ;  un- 
couth and  unfeeling,  and  being  of  a  quarrel- 
some disposition,  he  kept  his  ruore  feeble  con- 
temporaries in  continual  apprehension.  His 
presence  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place, 
was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  Matty ;  he 
feared  his  vengeance,  and  at  once  prepared 
to  encounter  it ;  he  started  upon  his  feet  with 
evident  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  the  intrusion.  Codey  was  cool  and 
collected,  affected  surprise  at  his  neighbour's 
manner,  and  in  his  turn  inquired  the  cause 
of  it ;  jMatty  was  quite  candid ;  he  told  all 
that  liad  occurred  between  Mary  and  himself, 
and  expressed  much  concern  for  the  delusion 
she  laboured  under. 

'  Dekision  call  you  it,  Matty  ?'  said  Codey. 
'  I'll  tell  you,  spalpeen,  it  is  no  delusion  ;  you 
must  fulfil  your  promise  to  my  sister,  or — ' 
and  he  caught  him  by  the  arm  in  his  gigan- 
tic grasp.  The  object  of  his  vengeance,  how- 
ever, did  not  submit  unresistingly  ;  they  grap- 
pled, and  Matty,  by  the  alertness  with  which 
he  used  his  feet,  brought  his  oppouent  to  the 
ground.  His  advantage,  however,  was  but 
momentary.  Codey  was  instantly  on  his  feet 
again,  and  quickly  couvinced  his  adversary 
that  the  contest  was  unequal.  Matty  fell  to 
the  ground  like  a  thing  lifeless,  and  Codey  was 
preparing  to  spurn  him  with  his  foot,  when 
interrupted  by  Billy  Mulloy,  who  had  oppor- 


t  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Forth,     They  are  the  only  people  in 
Ireland  who  cultivate  field  beans. 
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tunely  arrived  to  save — perhapa  tlie  life  of  his 
friend.  He  was  in  searcli  of  some  stray  sheep, 
and  happened  to  make  this  path  his  way  by 
the  merfst  acxident.  String  two  opposed  to  him, 
Codey  sullenly  withdrew,  rowing-  however  to 
take,  at  another  time,  ample  revenge  for  the  in- 
dignity which  he  said  had  been  oflisred  to  his 
sister. 

The  events  of  this  evening  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Matty  ;  he  had 
lived  free  of  conleruion  of  any  kind,  and  was 
not  conscious  of  having  an  enemy  upon  earth. 
One,  however,  lind  now  started  up  quite 
unexpectedly ;  and  he  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  set  at  nought  the  busy  whispers  of 
the  world.  His  moral  princijiles  might  be 
impeached  ;  and,  as  women,  right  or  wrong, 
when  they  complain,  are  sure  of  sympathy,  he 
was  wise  enough  to  expect  that  popular  opi- 
nion would  be  against  him.  Still  he  hod  a 
duty  to  perform  ;  he  owed  to  himself,  and  to 
her  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  his  partner  in 
life,  to  act  in  this  emergency  as  became  a  man 
upright  and  honourable.  He  accordingly  set 
about  making  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  his  wife,  and  he  found  the  bustle  of  active 
preparations  relieve  him  from  the  dejected 
thoughts  which  had  for  some  days  prayed 
upon  him.  At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived. 
Accomjianied  by  a  score  horsemen,  and  as 
many  'friends,'  who  rOde  double,  he  set  out 
to  claim  the  hand  of  his  betrothed.  'I'he 
journey  was  performed  in  sober  order;  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  the  blushing,  beauteous 
bride  was  united  to  her  sturdy  husband. 
With  a  delicacy  which  naght  afford  to  he  imi- 
tated in  hioher  stations,  the  bride  usually  re- 
mains in  Irehmd  for  a  fev.'  weeks  after  mar- 
riage in  the  house  of  her  parents,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  the  good  old  custom  was  not 
departed  from.  Blatty  returned  to  look  after 
his  farm  ;  and  when  the  usual  interval  be- 
tween the  wedding  and  the  hauling  liome^  had 
past,  Matty  departed  for  his  wife.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  bridesmant,  Billy  l\Iul- 
loy,  and  about  fifteen  choice  spirits,  mounted 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  Came  gallants  who  would, as 
a  thing  of  course,  accompany  their  fair  country- 
woman to  the  home  of  her  husband.  The 
cavalcade  proceeded  in  excellent  order,  stop- 
ping for  dock-a-dlntrri's  at  every  alehouse  they 
past,  until  they  reached  the  residence  of  Mon 
Cullen  ;  here  a  party  was  pre]iared  to  meet 
them,  and  all  along  the  road  which  they  had 
to  travel  nothing  less  was  expected  than  an 
equestrian  trial  of  skill,  between  the  Killmanan 
and  the  ('arne  '  boys.'  After  much  delay, 
heartfelt  regret,  and  affectionate  tears,  Fanny 
was  placed  upon  a  pillion  behind  Lilly  IMul- 


loy  ;  the  husband  always  delegatino;  the  care 
of  his  wife,  on  such  occasions,  to  his  brides- 
man, Mon  exhorted  them  all  to  be  calm,  to 
avoid  running  races,  and  to  take  care  of  their 
necks.  This  was  good  advice  ;  but  it  was 
fated,  like  much  better  council  elsewhere,  to 
be  unheeded.  No  sooner  were  the  horses' 
heads  fairly  turned  towards  Bargie,  than,  as 
if  by  a  general  impulse,  all  set  forward  at  full 
gallop  ;  the  road  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
path  of  greater  peril;  and  a  stranger  would 
have  supposed  that  he  was  witnessing  a  stag- 
hunt,  rather  than  the  removal  of  a  bride  to 
her  future  home.  In  a  short  time  the  moun- 
tain of  Forth  became  visible  ;  and,  just  as 
ni^ht  fell,  they  reached  Killmanan.  The 
bridegroom  had  liere  a  new  trial  to  go  through. 
.'\ccording  to  an  immemorial  custom,  every 
one,  on  the  occasion  of  a  hauling  home,  are 
privileged  to  pelt  the  new  married  man,  with 
all  their  mi^'lit,  provided  they  use  no  other 
missile  than  cabbage-stalks.  Matty  expected 
the  unwelcome  storm  ;  and,  after  many  sug- 
gestions from  his  friends,  resolved  to  run  the 
gauntlet  with  all  possible  expedition :  he 
therefore  set  off  at  full  gallop  ;  and  at  first  he 
was  saluted  by  a  solitary  stalk,  thrown  from 
the  cover  of  the  hedge  ;  another  followed,  and 
as  he  approached  the  house  the  shower  thick- 
ened. The  air  resounded  with  laughter,  and 
the  poor  sufferer  had  just  reached  the  bawu- 
gate,  when  something  harder  th:in  a  cabbage- 
stump  struck  him  on  the  temple  ;  he  tumbled 
from  his  saddle  ;  hut  unfortunately  his  foot 
caught  in  the  stirrup,  and,  as  the  horse  con- 
tinued at  full  speed,  he  was  taken  up,  in  the 
bawn,  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Conjecture  was  now  busy  respecting  the 
malicious  person  who  threw  the  deadly  mis- 
sile ;  and  the  crime,  by  general  consent,  was 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Tommy  Codey  ;  he  was 
seen  behind  the  hedge,  exactly  opposite  where 
IMatty  fell  ;  and,  on  witnessing  the  effect  of 
the  blow,  he  hastily  quitted  the  place.  In  the 
meantime  the  bridegroom  continued  to  grow 
worse.  On  a  surgeon  being  sent  for,  it  was 
discovered  that  his  left  leg  was  broken,  and 
his  body  contused  in  several  places.  This 
was  a  sad  conclusion  to  a  day  of  gaiety  ;  and 
none  had  more  cause  to  feel  regret  than  Fanny  ; 
she  was  a  stranger  in  a  house  of  mourning, 
her  own  sorrow  was  forgotten  in  her  affec- 
tionate attention  to  her  husband,  who,  on  his 
part,  felt  the  pain  of  a  fixed  recumbent  posi- 
tion considerably  lessened  by  the  caresses  and 
care  of  a  young  and  lovely  wife.  He  knew  his 
present  pangs  would  not  endure  ;  and  when 
once  more  blessed  with  health  and  the  use  of 
all  his  limbs,  what  joys  were  in  store  for  him  ! 
He  was  entering,   as  it  were,  upon  a  new  life, 


*  The  English  reader  is  informed  that  bringing  the  bride  to  the  house   of  her  husband  is 
called,  the  liauling  home. 

t  At  tlie  wedding  the  hlachnun  is  usually  transformed  into  the  bridesman. 
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and  he  anticipated  no  future  interruption. 
With  Fanny  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
hajipy. 

When  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  the 
doctor  had  given  assurance  of  a  speedy  re- 
covery, a  long  ahsent  friend  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Glen.  It  was  the  landlord,  JMr. 
Ilealy.  He  had  spent  the  last  seven  years  at 
Oxford,  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent ; 
and,  though  a  mere  stripling  whoa  he  quitted 
the  country,  he  had  now  returned  in  all  the 
fulness  of  manhood.  His  foster-brother  re- 
cognized him  at  once  ;  but  he  perceived  with 
regret  that  time,  and  college,  and  travel,  had 
wrought  a  sad  change  in  his  disposition.  His 
language  was  no  longer  the  same  ;  it  was  com- 
posed of  flash  phrases,  quite  unintelligible  to 
Matty  ;  and,  though  by  no  means  fastidious, 
the  oaths  of  the  young  squire  surprised  him. 
His  manner,  too,  was  altered,  and,  as  Matty 
thought,  for  the  worse  ;  it  had  not  that  former 
familiar  kindness  in  it  which  rendered  liim  so 
dear  to  bis  foster-brother ;  it  was  haughty, 
distant,  and  calculated  to  impress  upon  his  old 
playfellow  a  consciousness  of  inferiority.  All 
this,  however,  might  be  right ;  Mr.  Healy  was 
under  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  supporting  the 
dignity  of  his  station  ;  and  when  he  took  his 
departure  from  the  Glen,  the  nurse,  Rossiter, 
and  Fanny  were  loud  in  tlie  praises  of  the 
squire  ;  liis  visit  was  considered  an  honour  ; 
and,  as  the  condescension  of  greatness  is  sure 
to  please,  ftlatty  offered  no  opposition  to  their 
laudations,  but  he  felt  that  they  were  in  part 
undeserved. 

In  a  few  days  a  visitor  of  a  very  different 
description  came  to  the  Glen  in  all  the  flaunt- 
ing finery  of  a  rustic  belle.  "When  Mary  Codey 
entered,  all  were  filled  with  surprise  ;  but  her 
manner  was  so  kind,  her  regrets  for  the  past 
appeared  so  sincere,  and  her  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered on  her  footing  of  former  friendsliip 
expressed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  she 
found  herself  quickly  restored  to  the  good 
opinion  of  her  neighbours.  Matty  was  glad 
to  see  her  under  such  circumstances;  it  relieved 
him  from  many  unpleasant  apprehensions,  and 
would  convince  the  censorious  that  he  had 
not  wronged  her.  To  Fanny,  Rlary  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  ;  and  on  a  disposition  so 
confiding  and  unsuspecting,  lier  proffers  of 
friendship  and  regard  made  a  forcible  impres- 
sion. She  was  now  constant  in  her  visits  ; 
and  the  young  squire  came  almost  every  day  ; 
he  praised  Fanny's  beauty  much  more  than 
Matty  desired  ;  but,  when  he  snatched  a  kiss 
from  her  one  day  before  his  departure,  the 
anger  of  the  husband  had  almost  overcome  the 
habitual  deference  of  the  foster-brother.  Still 
it  was  only  in  accordance  with  his  wild 
manner,  and  a  proof  of  his  higli  opinion  of 
Fanny's  personal  charms. 

Fanny  had  now  been  at  the  Glen  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  had  hardly  stirred  from  her  hus- 
band's bedside;  he  was  now,  however,  getting 


quite  stout,  and  he  insisted  upon  her  accom- 
panying Mary  Codey  to  the  pattern  of  Kill- 
manan,  which,  of  course,  always  occurs  upon  a 
holiday  in  the  parish.  He  felt  very  lonely 
during  her  absence,  for  she  had  by  this  time 
become  necessary  to  his  happiness  ;  and  he 
rejoiced  when  she  returned.  There  was  even 
more  than  usual  fondness  in  her  caresses,  but 
he  thought  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her 
ej^es  had  that  appearance  which  follows  recent 
weeping ;  he  did  not  question  her,  however, 
but  an  incipient  jealousy  was  awakened  when 
he  learnt  next  day  that  she  had  gone  from  the 
pattern  to  see  Healy  Hall.  His  heart  misgave 
him  ;  he  became  restless  and  unhapjiv,  a  fever 
ensued,  and  his  recovery  was  considerably 
protracted.  When  he  was  able  to  leave  his 
bed  the  world  had  no  charms  for  him  ;  he 
looked  upon  every  thing  around  his  dwelling 
with  a  misanthropic  eye,  and  viewed  Fanny 
with  a  fixed  stare  of  indecision  ;  he  knew  not 
whether  he  should  love  or  hate.  One  so  in- 
nocently looking,'so  tender,  and  so  pretty,  ought 
to  be  guiltless ;  but  then  her  visit  to  Healy 
Hall,  her  concealing  it  from  him,  and  her  ap- 
pearance and  manner  on-  her  return,  gave 
testimony  against  her.  Still  he  had  only  his 
suspicions  ;  and,  apprehensive  of  the  '  world's 
dread  laugh,'  and  fearful  of  lowering  Fanny 
in  her  own  estimation — in  tlie  estimation  of 
her  friends  — he  did  not  communicate  to  any 
living  being  the  thoughts  that  madly  tortured 
him.  Could  he  ascertain  the  fact  which  he 
most  dreaded  he  imagined  he  should  be  happy  ; 
dishonour  itself,  he  fancied,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  hon-ors  of  suspense. 

He  who  suspects  the  fidelity  of  his  wife 
must  be  a  coward  ;  if  he  whispers  his  suspi- 
cions to  a  living  being,  and  these  prove  un- 
founded, he  stands  througli  life  a  conspicuous 
thing  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  he 
puts  liis  domestic  happiness  in  jeopardy  ;  and 
he  runs  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  aflection  of 
her  he  wrongs.  And  then  his  cliildren  ! — This 
is  what  makes  the  jealous  man  additionally 
miserable ;  he  is  compelled  to  seem  to  be 
what  he  is  not  ;  he  becomes  a  hypocrite,  and 
afl'ects  a  friendship  for  those  he  loatlis  and 
detests.  The  world  is  to  him  a  place  of 
torture  ;  and,  if  wanting  in  moral  courage,  he 
naturally  seeks,  in  an  unhallowed  death,  an 
escape  from  mental  torture — the  worst,  the 
most  poignant  of  sufFerings. 

Matty  found  himself  in  this  situation  ;  the 
squire  was  almost  daily  in  his  visits  ;  his  at- 
tentions to  Fanny  were  marked  and  unseemly, 
but  still  tlie  husband  spoke  not ;  he  indirectly 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  mother,  but 
she  ridiculed  his  suspicion,  and  he  had  not 
courage  again  to  allude  to  it.  In  the  mean 
time  the  alteration  in  his  looks  and  manner 
did  not  escape  the  observations  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  while  he  thought  tliat  his  wife 
was  virtuous  in  tlie  eyes  of  others,  if  not  in 
his  own,  ho  was  maddened  to  find  tiiat  lie  was 
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looked  upon  by  all  as  one  consuming  with  un- 
avowed  jealousy — as  a  man  deeply  injured  by 
one  who  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  injure 
bim  in  so  tender  a  part.  Still  he  affected  igno- 
rance ;  and  wlien  Fanny  presented  to  him  lier 
first-born,  his  heart  was  softened  :  he  caressed 
the  babe  witli  a  father's  fondness,  but,  on  sud- 
denly turning  round,    he  caught  Mary  Codey 
laughing  at  him,  behind  his  back.     He  looked 
again  at  the  infant,  and  thought  he  recognized 
in  its  unsettled  features  the  exact  picture  of 
his  foster-brother  ;  he  dropt  it  upon  the  bed, 
hurried  out   of  the  house,  and,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  wandered  into  the  fields ;  but  he 
could  not   escape  from   the    suspicions    that 
haunted  him.     He   threw   himself   upon    the 
ground,  started  up,   and  again    sunk    to    the 
earth.     Night  fell  around,  and  lie  tliought  not 
of  home.     Exhausted  by  his  own  phren/.y,   he 
lay  motionless   on    the   earth  ;  and   was   not 
conscious  of  any  one  being  present,  when  he 
was  forcibly  lifted  from  the  ground,  a  bandage 
placed  on  his  eyes,  and  his  hair,  with  consider- 
able adroitness,  was  cut  close  to  his  head.   He 
offered  hardly  any  resistance  ;  but  when  left 
alone,    a    new    direction  was    given    to    his 
thoughts.     He  had  been  importuned  to  enter 
into  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  and   as 
they  knew  each  other  by  tlie  shortness  of  their 
hair,  he  imagined  it  was  a  party  of  the  con- 
spirators who  had  thus  admitted  him,  without 
his  consent,    a   member  of  the   body.     Next 
day,    when    the  squire    visited    the  Glen,  he 
playfully    removed    jMatty's    hat,    and    then 
laughingly  exclaimed,  '  A  Croppy  !'  and  Crop- 
py henceforth  was  the  title  by  which  Rossiter 
was  known  throughout  the  country,  asobritpiet 
which  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  in- 
surgents of  1798. 

This  new  insult  aroused  Mattv  to  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  feeling;  he  spoke  sharply  to  his 
landlord  ;  and,  for  once,  indulged  in  the  idea 
of  seeking  revenge,  by  removing  the  object 
of  his  susjiicions.  His  whole  soul  was  ab- 
sorbed in  this  feeling  ;  at  first  it  was  delight- 
ful ;  it  served  to  give  new  energy  to  his  mind ; 
but  reflection  warned  him  of  the  sin  and  dan- 
ger that  attended  such  an  act ;  and  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perpetrating  the  dreadtul 
deed,  the  pistol  dropt  from  his  hand  ;  holier 
and  kinder  thoughts  occurred,  and  he  escaped 
the  crime  of  having  stained  his  liands  in  the 
blood  of  a  foster-brother. 

During  all  this  time  Fanny  exhibited  to- 
wards her  husband  the  most  tender  affection  ; 
but  in  her  presence  he  preserved  an  obstinate 
silence;  several  times  she  attempted  to  address 
him,  but  he  either  commanded  her  to  desist, 
or  abruptly  left  her.  When  she  presented  the 
baby  for  a  kiss,  lie  frowned,  aud  turned  away  ; 
and  when  she  wept,  he  never  offered  consola- 
tion. 

The  general  discontent  now  burst  forth  in 
open  rebellion  ;  but  Matty  was  at  first  indif- 
ferent   to    the    events   wliich    were    passing 


around  him.  During  the  first  week  of  the  insur- 
rection, Fanny  was  one  day  missed  at  dinner  ; 
nurse  Kossiter  had  the  child,  but  no  mother 
appeared.  The  family  was  in  great  alarm, 
aud  all  were  on  the  point  of  going  out  in 
search  of  her,  when  i\lary  Codey  entered. 
There  was  a  smile  of  exultation  on  her  face, 
and  turning  towards  Matty,  she  said,  jeeringly, 
'  llossiter,  where  is  yuur  Baruyforlh  wife 
now  V 

'  Where  ! '  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man,  start- 
ing up  on  his  feet. 

'  In  the  squire's  arms,  Matty  I  in  the  squire's 
arms!'  she  replied;  '  Ha,  is  Mary  Codey  re- 
venged, Matty  V 

But  he  wanted  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  ; 
he  snatched  his  pistol,  and  ran  to  Ilealy  Hall  ; 
here,  however,  he  could  find  no  traces  of  his 
wife  ;  but  he  learnt  enough  to  convince  him, 
that  bis  long  cherished  suspicions  were  but 
too  well  founded.  A  fiood  of  bitter  tears  re- 
lieved his  heart,  and,  while  the  paroxysm  was 
on  him,  Billy  INIulloy,  in  the  dress  of  an  in- 
surgent officer,  paid  him  a  visit.  Treason 
could  not  approach  him  at  a  moment  better 
calculated  to  secure  admission  into  his  breast ; 
he  hurried  to  Wexford,  and,  as  the  man  who 
had  dishonored  him  was  a  Protestant,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  look  upon  all  the  jjrofessors 
of  tiiat  creed  as  enemies.  His  natural  hu- 
manity gave  way  to  momentary  rage :  he  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguinary  in  the  dreadful 
excesses  of  the  day,  and,  from  the  savage  fe- 
rocity he  exhibited,  a  band  of  ruffians  chose 
him  for  their  leader.  While  busy  with  the 
work  of  destruction  on  W'exford  Bridge,  a  voice 
from  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  '  Matty  Rossiter, 
where  is  your  wife  V 

'Where  V  he  demanded,  turning  round,"  and 
Mary  Codey  stood  before  him. 
'  At  Healy  Hall,'  she  replied. 
'  You  tould  me  so  afore  an  lied,'  said  he. 
'  No,"  said  she  ;  '  I  sed  Fanny  was  in  the 
squire's  arms,  but  did  not  say  at  Healy  Hall. 
She  is  there  now,  however,  Matty.' 

'  The  captain  is  an  injured  man,'  cried  the 
mob,  and  as  he  made  a  movement  to  dejiart  a 
host  of  people  volunteered  to  accompany  him. 
As  they  ])assed  up  .Fohn  Street,  lAIary's  voice 
was  heard  from  tlie  church-yard,  exclaiming 
'  Matty  llossiter,  am  I  revenged  V 

At  Healey  Hall  they  were  refused  admit- 
tance ;  but  resistance  only  increased  their  re- 
solution to  enter.  The  place  was  reyularly 
besieged  ;  and  while  the  insurgents  were  busy 
breaking  in  the  front  door,  Matty  gained  ad- 
mission by  a  back  window,  every  part  of  the 
mansion  being  long  familiar  to  him.  Hurrying 
up  stairs  with  the  fury  of  an  outraged  tiger,  he 
met  Mr.  Ilealy  descending.  They  grappled, 
and  both  rolKd  down  together  into  the  pas- 
sage. 

'  Hold,  Matty,  liohl !  don't  you  know  me  — 
your  own  foster-brother  V  said  the  tquire 
l)iteously. 
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'  Know  you  ?  Yee  !  '  replied  the  eiirage>i 
Matty,  '  I  have  a  right  to  know  you.'  And  he 
struck  him  with  his  pistol  on  the  temple. — 
'  This  liour  is  mine,'  he  continued,  '  and  now 
for  revenge.' 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger 
of  the  levelled  pistol,  Fanny,  lier  dress  torn, 
and  her  hair  streaming  auout  her  face,  rushed 
between  lier  husband  and  his  victim.  '  No 
murder  !'  she  exclaimed;  '  JMatty,  dear  Alatty, 
no  murder  !     Your  poor  Fanny  is  safe.' 

'Strumpet!'  he  cried,  and  he  madly  struck 
her  to  the  ground,  as  he  strode  past  her  to 
reach  the  squire.  At  this  moment  the  door 
gave  way,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assailants  ; 
and  Mr.  Healy,  yielding  to  a  sudden  dread, 
cried  out,  '  Matty,  save  me  !'  An  insurgent 
liand  was  upon  him ;  but  such  is  the  strange- 
ness of  man's  nature,  the  individual  who  was 
about  to  slay,  now  proved  a  protector.  '  He 
is  my  victim,'  said  Matty  firmly.  '  The  bridge 
of  Wexford!'  shouted  the  people.  'No — here, 
here  I'  cried  Tommy  Codey,  who  now  suddenly 
appeared  among  them  ;  '  the  wretch,'  said  he, 
'  has  ruined  half  the  women  in  the  country. — 
My  sister,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
crowd,  was  good  and  virtuous  till  he  poisoned 
her  mind,  and  brought  shame  upon  the  name 
of  Codey.'  The  cry  of  immediate  vengeance 
then  grew  louder,  for  the  nice  sense  of  female 
honour  maintained  amongst  the  Irish  j)ea- 
santry  fills  them  with  detestations  against 
the  violators  of  it.  The  '  Croppy,'  as  Matty 
was  now  called,  resolved  to  defend  his  fos- 
ter-brother— at  least  from  instant  destruction ; 
but  the  mal  contents  were  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  prey :  they  pressed  forward, 
and  soon  overpowered  all  opposition.  The 
groans  of  the  unhappy  man,  as  the  multitude 
were  trampling  life  out  of  him,  mingled  dis- 
mally with  the  shrieks  of  Fanny  and  the 
fearful  buzz  of  the  enraged  populace. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  destruction 
was  accomplished  :  the  Croppy  was  borne 
away  by  his  followers,  and  the  unhappy  Fanny 
was  carried  senseless  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bour. It  now  appeared  that  she  was  sinless 
and  stainless.  Mary  Codey  had  wormed  her- 
self into  her  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  accom- 


jilisliing  her  ruin,  and  had  agreed  to  betray 
her  into  the  power  of  Healy,  although  that 
thoughtless  young  man  had  been  her  own 
paramour.  On  the  day  of  the  pattern  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  on  Fanny's  ho- 
nour;  and  the  abduction  which  followed 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  Rlatty  listened 
to  or  sought  an  explanation.  The  squire, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  his  privilege  of  visiting  his  nurse,  per- 
secuted her  with  his  detestable  passion,  until, 
seeing  that  her  virtue  was  impregnable,  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  possessing  himself  of 
her  person  by  force.  Events  prevented  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  design,  and  though 
she  loathed  the  wretch,  she  did  not  wish  her 
husband  to  become  a  murderer.  She  was 
faint  with  grief,  watching,  and  apprehension, 
and  the  blow  given  her  by  Matty.  The  scene 
Mhich  she  witnessed  at  Healy  Hall  eventually 
deprived  her  of  reason.  She  wandered  through 
the  country  for  some  time,  neglected ;  and 
when  found  by  her  afflicted  father,  she  wa3 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  :  all  traces  of  her  former 
loveliness  had  vanished,  and  an  early  grave 
hid  her  from  the  world. 

The  unfortunate  Croppy  performed  many 
acts  of  madness  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  on 
its  cessation  he  betook  himself  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  country,  and  joined  the  '  babes 
in  the.  wood.'  Weary  with  a  life  abhorrent  to 
his  feelings,  he  wandered  home  ;  bat  the  heirs 
of  Healy  had  levelled  his  once  happy  dwell- 
ing. He  sat  upon  the  ruins,  and  if  his  reflec- 
tions had  less  sublimity  thau  those  of  JNIarius 
amidst  the  fallen  columns  of  Carthage,  they 
were  more  heart-rending  :  they  were  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  and  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  posterity.  His  injured  wife  was  already 
dead,  and  his  mother  was  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive her  manv  months.  On  the  following  day 
he  surrendered  himself  to  a  magistrate  ;  and 
as  his  conduct  on  the  bridge  of  AVexford  was 
notorious,  he  received  from  a  court-martial 
sentence  of  death.  On  his  way  to  the  felon's 
gallows  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed, 
'  Matty,  I  am  revenged  I'  He  turned  round — 
INIary  Codey  met  his  eye.  He  raised  his  eye 
to  Heaven,  and  passed  firmly  on. 


Match,  1828. 


STANZAS. 

Tell  me,  gentle  Zephyr,  tell, 
Roamer  of  the  hill  and  dell — 
Tell  me  if  you've  met  a  maid 
Wandering  thro'  these  bowers  of  shade. 

For  upon  her  cheek  you've  hung, 
Kiss'd  her  lij)s  so  ripe  and  yoimg. 
And  sighing  thro'  her  ringlet  rings, 
Brought  their  balm  upon  your  wings. 

Yes,  you've  met  her  mid  the  shade, 
AVonderiiig  why  her  love  delay'd, 
Let  her  not  in  sorrow  dwell. 
Gentle  Zephyr,  tell,  oh !  tell. 
N 


J.   A.  Shea. 
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This  nobleman,  distinguished  from 
his  eaiiy  years  for  a  spirit  of  wild  adven- 
ture, is  the  soil  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1776- 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  sea,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  relative. 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane;  and 
before  his  age  qualified  him  for  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  he  had  performed  some 
extraordinary  feats  of  valour.  When 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  ship„  he 
took,  in  the  first  ten  months,  thirty-three 
vessels,  mounting,  in  the  aggregate,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  guns,  and 
containing  five  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sons. 

In  1803  his  lordship  was  appointed  to 
the  Arab,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
the  Pallas  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns. — 
>  In  1805  he  was  employed  in  cruising  off 
the  Spanish  coast ;  and  while  on  this 
duty  captured  a  Spanish  galleon,  laden, 
it  was  reported,  with  specie  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Cochrane  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  generosity  quite  chival- 
rous. The  captain  of  the  galleon  and 
supercargo  stated,  in  piteous,  and  no 
doubt  heartfelt  terms,  that  the  savings 
of  twenty  years  in  South  America,  with 
which  they  were  returning  to  Old  Spain, 
were  now  taken  from  them.  Upon  hear- 
ing- their  honest  appeal,  his  lordship, 
with  the  consent  of  his  officers  and  crew, 
nobly  returned  them  tlieir  little  fortune. 
This  action  does  him  more  honour  than 
his  most  heroic  achievement.  While 
commander  of  the  Pallas,  he  performed 
an  action  which  deservedly  excited  much 
notice  at  the  time.  While  cruising  off 
I'Isle  d'Aix  he  discovered  a  well-known 
forty-gun  frigate  ;  but  this  superior  force 
did  not  deter  him  from  giving  chase. — 
His  own  words  describe  the  rencontre 
best.  '  The  Pallas,'  says  he,  '  remained 
under  top-sails  by  tlie  v.'ind  to  a;vait 
them  :  at  half-past  eleven  (in  the  morn- 
ing) a  smart  point-blank  firing  com- 
menced on  both  sides,  v.'hich  was  severely 
felt  by  the  enemy.  The  main-top-sail 
yard  of  one  of  the  brigs  was  cut  through, 
and  the  frigate  lost  her  after  sails.  The 
batteries  on  I'Isle  d'Aix  opened  on  the 
Pallas,  and  a  cannonade  continued,  inter- 
rupted on  our  part  only  by  the  necessity 
we  were  under  to  make  various  tacks  to 
avoid  the  shoals,  till  one  o'clock,  when 


jain  the  wind  of  the 
jtween  him   and   the 


our  endeavours  to 
enemy,  and   get   b 
batteries,  proved  successful ;  an  effectual 
distance  was  now  chosen  — a  few  broad- 
sides were  poured  in — the  enemy's  fii*e 
slackened  ;  I  ordered  ours  to  cease,  and 
directed  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  master,  to 
run  the  frigate  on  board,  with  intention 
effectually   to  prevent    her  retreat,   by 
boarding.     The  enemy's  side  thrust  our 
guns  back  into  the  ports,  the  whole  were 
then    discharged,   the   effect  and    crash 
were  dreadful ;  their  decks  were  desert- 
ed ;  three  pistol  shots  were  the  unequal 
return.     With  confidence  I  say,  that  the 
frigate  was  lost  to  France,  had  not  the 
unequal  collision  tore  away  our  fore-top- 
mast, jib-boom,  fore  and  main-top-sail 
yards,  sprit-sail-yard,  bumkin,  cat-head, 
chain -plates,  fore-rigging,  fore-sail,  and 
bower  anchor,  with  which  last  I  intended 
to  hook  on,  but  all  proved  insufficient. — 
She  was  yet  lost  to  France,  had  not  the 
French  admiral,  seeing  his  frigate's  fore- 
yard  gone,  her  rigging  ruined,  and  the 
danger  she  was  in,  sent  two  others  to  her 
assistance.     The  Pallas  being  a  wreck, 
we  came  out  with  what  little  sail  could 
be  set,  and  his  Majesty's  sloop  the  King- 
fisher afterwards  took  us  in  tow.' 

In  1803  he  was  employed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  when  the  people  of  that 
country  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  France,  they  were  zealously  se-  , 
conded  by  his  lordship.  At  the  defence 
of  the  castle  of  Trinidad,  when  the  Spa- 
nish flag  fell  into  the  ditch,  his  lordship 
was  the  only  person  who,  regardless  of 
the  shower  of  bullets  flying  about  him, 
descended,  and  placed  it,  with  his  own 
hand,  where  it  was  before.  His  next 
exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  in  Basque  Roads,  an  enterprise 
which  evinced  as  much  naval  skill  as 
personal  bravery.  His  lordship's  reward 
was  the  honour  of  being  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath. 

In  1806  he  was  returned  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Honiton, 
in  Devonshire  ;  and  in  1807  his  lordship 
was  popular  enough  to  secure  his  return 
for  Westminster,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  the  affair  of  1814  deprived 
the  country  of  his  senatorial  services. — 
(Jn  this  occurrence  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  :  his  lordship  was  tiie  dupe  of 
designing  men,  and  his  political  oppo- 
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nents  availed  theniBelves  of  his  errors  to 
flegrutle  hiui  from  his  honours  and  rank 
in  the  navy.  His  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  characterized  by  that  imprudent 
impetuosity  which  distin;ruishes  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged. 

Inactivity  was  not  suited  to  his  lord- 
ship's disposition.  A  lover  of  freedom, 
he  emiiarked  in  the  cause  of  the  South 
American  people,  and  the  success  of  the 
Chileans  was  owint^,  in  tio  small  degree, 
to  his  invaluable  assistance. 

Of  dll  his  lordship's  exploits,  however, 
in  South  America,  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  Esmeralda  was  the  most 
extraordinary.  '  On  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber,' (1817)  says  an  eye  vvitness,  '  his 
lordship  astonished  the  inhabitants  of 
Callao,  by  sailing  through  the  narrow 
passage  that  lies  between  the  island  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  the  main,  called  the 
Boqueron.  Never  "had  the  'Spaniards 
known  a  vessel  of  more  than  fifty  tons 
attempt  what  they  now  saw  done  with  a 
fifty  gun  frigate.  Expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  us  founder,  the  enemy  had 
manned  tlieir  gunboats,  and  formed  them- 
selves in  a  line  ready  to  attack  us  the  in- 
stant they  should  observe  ns  strike  ;  to 
witness  which,  the  batteries  were  crown- 
ed with  spectators ;  but  to  their  utter 
astonishment  we  passed  the  straight, 
leaving  them  to  ruminate  on  the  nautical 
tactics  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Chilean 
squadron. 

'  Having  passed  the  Boqueron,  a  ship 
and  a  schooner  hove  in  sight ;  the  ship 
proved  to  be  English,  the  schooner  to  be 
the  Alcance,  from  Guayaquil,  bringing 
the  news  of  the  revolution  and  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  that  city  and 
province,  and  having  on  board  the  ex- 
governor  and  other  Spanish  authorities. 
Guayaquil  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  South  American  cities  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  threw  off  the  colonial 
yoke ;  the  Spanish  mandataries  were  de- 
posed, and  a  new  government  established 
on  the  ninth  of  October,  without  any 
bloodshed,  or  even  insults  offered  to  the 
individuals  deposed. 

'  The  adventurous  spirit  of  Lord 
Cochrane  immediately  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  performing  the  most  gallant 
achievement  that  has  honoured  the  exer- 
tions of  the  patriot  arms  in  the  new  world. 
The  two  Spanish  frigates  Prueba  and 
Vengansa  had  left  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
the  only  vessel  of  respectable  force  left 


at  Callao  was  the  frigate  Esmeralda.  She 
was  at  anchor  in  this  port,  guarded  by 
fifteen  gunboats,  two  schooners,  two 
brigs  of  war,  and  three  large  armed  mer- 
chantmen, besides  the  protection  of  the 
forts  and  batteries  on  shore,  and  a  float- 
ing boom  surrounding  all  the  vessels, 
open  only  on  the  north  side,  lying  close 
to  the  shore  of  Bocanegra.  His  lordship 
determined  on  cutting  out  the  frigate,  the 
brigs  and  schooners,  and  as  many  of  the 
boats  and  merchantmen  as  might  be  pos- 
sible. This  daring  enterprize  was  to  be 
executed  by  volunteers  alone  ;  but  when 
the  act  was  proposed  on  the  third  of 
November  to  the  crews  of  the  different 
vessels,  the  whole  of  them  wished  to 
share  in  tlie  glory  of  the  undertaking. 
On  this  account  it  became  necessary  to 
issue  the  following  proclamation,  which 
was  received  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
the  voice  of  a  hero  causes,  when  he  speaks 
to  those  who  know  his  character  : 

*  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors, — To-night  we 
will  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  enemy ;  to- 
morrow you  will  present  yourselves  be- 
fore Callao,  and  all  your  companions  v/ill 
look  on  you  with  envy.  One  hour  of 
courage  and  resolution  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  triumph  ;  remember  that  you 
are  the  victors  of  Valdivia,  and  fear  not 
those  who  have  always  fled  before  you. 

•  "  The  value  of  all  the  vessels  taken 
out  of  Callao  shall  be  yours  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  same  sum  of  money  offered  by 
the  government  of  Lima  to  the  captors  of 
any  vessel  of  the  Chilean  squadron,  shall 
be  distril)uted  among  you.  The  moment 
of  glory  is  at  hand.  I  hope,  Chileans, 
you  will  behave  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  ;  and  that  the  Englishmen  will  act 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  November  4th,  1820. 
Cochrane." 

'  On  the  fourth  of  November,  fourteen 
boats  belonging  to  the  Chilean  vessels  of 
war  were  manned,  and  left  the  ships, 
filled  with  volunteers,  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  this  was  only  in- 
*^ended  by  his  lordsliip  to  exercise  the 
men.  On  the  fifth,  being  the  day  deter- 
mined on  by  the  admiral  for  the  gallant 
enterprize,  the  signalman  of  the  flagship 
was  sent  to  the  signal  staff  erected  on  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  he  hoisted 
two  or  three  flags,  and  was  answered  by 
the  O'Higgins  ;  the  Lautaro,  Indepen- 
dencia,  and  Araucano  immediately  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  stood  out  of  the  bay,  leav- 
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ing  on  board  the  O'Higgins  the  boats  and 
volunteers.  This  ruse  de  guerre  com- 
pletely succeeded,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  persuaded  that  tliey  had  nothing  to 
fear  that  night,  for  they  supposed  that 
some  strange  sail  had  appeared  in  the 
ofiBng,  and  that  our  vessels  had  gone  out 
in  pursuit  of  it.  All  being  thus  ready,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  we  again  embarked 
in  the  boats,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
inner  anchorage ;  on  the  outside  the  boom 
the  United  States  frigate  Macedonia,  and 
the  English  frigate  Hyperion,  were  at 
anchor ;  and,  as  we  passed  the  former, 
after  being  hailed  by  the  sentry  at  the 
gangway,  who  was  immediately  hushed 
by  the  officer  on  deck,  many  of  her  offi- 
cers hung  over  the  bulwarks,  cheered  us 
in  whispers,  wishing  us  success,  and 
wishing  also  that  they  themselves  could 
join  us.  Not  so  the  Hyperion  ;  although 
not  so  near  to  her,  the  sentries  continued 
to  hail  the  boats  till  we  had  passed. 

'  The  boats,  containing  two  hundred 
and  forty  volunteers,  proceeded  in  two 
divisions  ;  the  first  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Crosbie,  of  the  flag  ship  ;  the 
second,  of  Captain  Guise  of  the  Lautaro, 
both  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
his  lordship.  At  midnight  we  passed 
the  boom  ;  Lord  Cochrane  being  in  the 
first  boat,  was  hailed  from  a  gun  boat, 
but,  without  answering,  Ve  rowed  along- 
side her,  and  standing  up,  said  to  the 
officer,  "  Silence  !  or  death ;  another 
word  and  I'll  put  you  every  one  to  the 
sword !"  Without  waiting  a  reply,  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the  boats 
alongside  the  Esmeralda,  when  his  lord- 
ship sprung  up  the  gangway  and  shot 
the  sentry  ;  the  one  at  the  opposite  gang- 
way levelled  his  musket  and  fired ;  his 
lordship  returned  the  fire,  and  killed 
him,  when  turning  round  to  the  boats  he 
exclaimed,  "Up  my  lads,  she's  ours!" 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  boarded  her  in 
every  direction,  and  possession  of  the 
quarter  deck  was  immediately  taken. 
The  Spaniards  flew  to  the  forecastle, 
where  they  defended  themselves,  and 
kept  up  a  continued  fire  of  musquetry 
for  seventeen  minutes,  when  they  were 
driven  below,  and  obliged  to  surrender. 
We  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of 
the  quarter  deck,  when  a  gunboat  close 
astern  of  the  frigate  fired  a  shot  into 
her;  the  shot  tore  up  the  deck  under 
the  feet  of  (!aptain  Coig,  the  commander 
ci  the  Esmeralda,  and  wounded  him  se- 


verely ;  it  also  killed  two  English  sailors, 
and  one  native;  but  the  officer  and  crew 
of  the  boat  immediately  abandoned  her. 
*  The  frigate  was  in  an  excellent  state 
of  defence,  and  her  crew  under  good 
discipline  ;  the  men  were  all  sleeping  at 
their  guns,  and  the  guard  of  marines  on 
the  quarter  deck;  and  so  prompt  were 
the  latter,  when  his  lordship  jumped  up 
the  gangway,  that  they  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  ordered  out  to  receive 
him  ;  indeed  had  not  the  boats  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Guise  hoarded  at 
almost  the  same  moment,  behind  the 
marines,  the  admiral  and  many  others 
who  boarded  her  on  the  starboard  side 
must  have  fallen  by  their  fire.  His  lord- 
ship at  this  time  received  a  shot  through 
the  thigh,  but,  until  the  ship  was  ours, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  wound,  ex- 
cept binding  a  handkerchief  round  it; 
after  which  he  stood  on  one  of  the  guns 
of  the  quarter  deck,  and  laid  his  leg"  on 
the  hammock  netting,  where  he  remained 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then   went  on  board   the  O  Higgins  to 

have  it  dressed  by  the  surgeon. 

*  '     *  « 

•  It  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Cochrane 
to  clear  the  bay,  according  to  the  in- 
structions given ;  but  being  wounded, 
and  the  resistance  made  by  the  Spaniards 
on  board  proving  much  greater  than 
was  expected.  Captain  Guise  ordered  the 
cable  to  be  cut ;  which  being  done,  the 
frigate  began  to  drift  from  her  anchorage. 
The  batteries  were  pretty  active  during 
the  engagement,  and  when  the  Hyperion 
and  Macedonia  sheeted  home  their  top- 
sails and  began  to  move  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shot,  the  firing  increased.  These 
ships  showed  two  lights,  one  at  the 
mizen  peak,  the  other  at  the  jib-boom, 
as  distinguishing  signals,  which  being 
observed  by  Lord  Cochrane,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  same  to  be  shown  on 
board  the  Esmeralda :  thus  she  was 
brought  out  of  the  anchorage  with  less 
damage  than  either  of  the  other  two 
sustained.  Indeed,  except  the  shot  from 
the  gun  boat,  the  Esmeralda  sustained 
none  whatever. 

'From  the  lists  that  were  found  on 
the  prize,  it  appeared  that  she  had  three 
liundred  and  twenty  persons  on  board, 
besides  some  visitors,  who,  from  what 
had  been  observed,  imagined  that  no- 
thing uncommon  would  take  place  that 
day.     On  the  following,   when   the  pri- 
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sonerswere  nmstered,  their  numbers  only 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three;  thus  their  loss  was  one  hundred 
and  tifty -seven,  besides  several  wounded, 
who  at  nine  o'clock  on   the  sixth  were 
sent  on  shore  with  a  flaa*  of  truce.     Our 
loss    amounted    to    eleven    killed,   and 
twenty-eight  wounded.     His  lordship  im- 
mediately  proposed   to   the  Viceroy  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  ;  which  being  ac- 
ceded  to,    ours  were  immediately   sent 
ashore,  and  those  from    the   dungeons 
of  Casasmatas  were  ordered  to  join  the 
army  under  Santa  iMaria.     The  loss  of 
the  Esmeralda  was  a  death  blow  to  the 
Spanish  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  and 
created  a   most  extraordinary  effect  in 
Lima ;    the   natives   looked   congratula- 
tions to  each  other,  but   dared  not   to 
speak,    while    the    Spaniards    indulged 
themselves  with  every  kind    of  useless 
vociferation.    To  such  a  degree  of  frenzy 
were  they  wrought  up  in  Callao,  that  on 


the  sixth,  wlien  the  market  boat  be- 
longing to  the  United  States'  ship  Ma- 
cedonia went  ashore,  the  crew  was  mur- 
dered by  the  infuriated  Spaniards,  who 
fancied  that  they  had  assisted  the  pa- 
triots on  the  preceding  night.' 

On  Lord  Cochrane's  return  from  South 
America,  the  friends  of  Greece  cast  their 
eyes  upon  him  as  a  man  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  the  Morea.  Accordingly  he  proceeded 
to  that  classic,  but  oppressed,  country  ; 
and  if  the  results  have  not  been  such  as 
sanguine  men  expected,  the  cause  is  in 
no  way  attributable  to  Lord  Cochrane. 
Events  have  recently  occurred  to  render 
it  necessary  for  his  lordship  to  return  to 
England;  but  he  has  signified  his  in- 
tention of  immediately  rejoining  the 
Greek  forces,  unless  the  European  pow- 
ers do  something  to  render  such  a  course 
on  his  part  unnecessary. 
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These  volumes  fulfil  the  promise  given  by 
Croker  in  the  first  part  of  '  Fairy  Legends.' 
The  second  part  contains  some  stories,  many 
of  vs'hich  are  not  very  popular  in  Ireland  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  kind  of  history  of  fairies,  with 
some  Welsh  legends,  extracted  chiefly  from  a 
curious  work,  by  a  Rev.  jMr.  Jones,  noticed 
not  long  since  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
The  historical  part  singularly  illustrates  our 
remarks  upon  the  subject  in  another  article 
this  month. 

There  is  throughout  these  volumes  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  schoolboy  erudition,  and  a 
want  of  candour  which  we  did  not  expect 
from  Mr.  Croker.  The  legend  entitled 
'  Barry  of  Cairn  Thierna'  is  borrowed  from 
our  pages  without  acknowledgment.  It  is 
imitated  so  closely,  and  the  incidents  being 
precisely  the  same  in  both,  the  source  to 
which  Mr.  Croker  was  indebted  for  it  is 
obvious  enough  ;  yet  in  a  note  he  says  it  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  an  anonymous  corres- 
pondent.    Crede,  &c.    We  do  not. 

These  volumes,  upon  the  whole,  have  dis- 
appointed us ;  the  first  volume  appears  to 
have  exhausted  Mr.  Croker's  stores ;  for  the 
present  collection  is  singularly  uninteresting- 
The  following  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  en- 
titled '  Teigue  of  the  Lee.' 

'  "  I  can't  stop  in  the  house— I  won't  stop 
in  it  for  all  the  money  that  is  buried  in  the 
old  castle  of  Carrigrohan.  If  ever  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  ! — to  be  abused  to 
my  face  night  and  day,  and  nobody  to  the  fore 


doing  it !  and  then,  if  I'm  angry,  to  be  laugh- 
ed at  with  a  great  roaring,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  I 
won't  stay  in  the  house  after  to-night,  if  there 
was  not  another  place  in  the  country  to  put 
my  head  under."  This  ungry  soliloquy  was 
pronounced  in  the  hall  of  the  old  manor-house 
of  Carrigrohan  by  John  Sheehan.  John  was 
a  new  servant ;  he  had  been  only  three  days 
in  the  house,  which  had  the  character  of  being 
haunted,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  he 
had  been  abused  and  laughed  at,  by  a  voice 
which  sounded  as  if  a  man  spoke  with  his 
head  in  a  cask  ;  nor  could  he  discover  who 
was  the  speaker,  or  from  whence  the  voice 
came.  "  I'll  not  stop  here,"  said  John  ;  "  and 
that  ends  the  matter." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  be  quiet,  John  Sheehan,  or 
else  worse  will  happen  to  you." 

'  John  instantly  ran  to  the  hall  window,  as 
the  words  were  evidently  spoken  by  a  person 
immediately  outside,  but  no  one  was  visible. 
He  had  scarcely  placed  his  face  at  the  pane  of 
glass,  when  he  heard  another  loud  "  Ho,  ho, 
ho  '."  as  if  behind  him  in  the  hall ;  as  quick  as 
lightning  he  turned  his  head,  but  no  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  John  !"  shouted  a  voice  that 
appeared  to  come  from  the  lawn  befoi'e  the 
house;  "  do  you  think  you'll  see  Teigue "? — 
oh,  never !  as  long  as  you  live !  so  leave  alone 
looking  after  him,  and  mind  your  business  ; 
there's  plenty  of  company  to  dinner  from  Cork 
to  be  here  to-day,  and  'tis  time  you  had  the 
cloth  laid." 


*   Fairy   Legends  and   Traditions  of'  the    South  of  Ireland. 
London,  1828.     Murray. 
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"  Lord  bless  us!  there's  more  oi  it! — I'll 
never  stay  another  dajheve,"  repeated  John. 

"  Hold  3-our  tongue,  and  stay  where  3'ou 
are  quietly,  and  play  no  tricks  oa  Mr.  Pratt, 
as  you  did  on  Mr.  Jervois  about  the  spoons." 

'  John  Siieehan  was  confounded  by  this 
address  from  his  invisible  persecutor,  but 
nevertheless  he  mustered  courage  enough  to 
say — "  Who  are  you  1 — come  here,  and  let  me 
see  you,  if  you  are  a  man  ;"  but  he  received 
in  reply  only  a  laugh  of  unearthly  derision, 
which  was  followed  by  a  "Good  bye — I'll 
watch  you  at  dinner,  John  !" 

"  Lord  between  us  and  harm  !  this  beats 
all! — I'll  watch  you  at  dinner! — maybe  you 
will ; — 'tis  the  broad  day-light,  so  'tis  no 
ghost;  but  this  is  a  terrible  place,  and  this  is 
the  last  day  I'll  stay  in  it.  How  does  he  know 
about  the  spoons'? — if  he  tells  it,  I'm  a  ruined 
man! — tliere  was  no  living  soul  could  tell  it 
to  him  but  Tim  Barrett,  and  he's  far  enough 
off  in  the  wilds  of  Botany  Bay  now,  so  how 
could  he  know  it — I  can't  tell  for  tiie  world  ! 
But  what's  that  I  see  there  at  the  corner  of 
the  wall ! — 'tis  not  a  man  ! — oh,  what  a  fool  I 
am!  'tis  only  the  old  stump  of  a  tree!  — But 
this  is  a  shocking  place — I'll  never  stop  in  it, 
for  I'll  leave  the  house  to-morrow  ;  the  very 
look  of  it  is  enough  to  frighten  any  one." 

'  The  mansion  had  certainly  an  air  of  deso- 
lation ;  it  was  situated  in  a  lawn,  which  had 
nothing  to  break  its  uniform  level,  save  a  few 
tufts  of  narcissuses  and  a  couple  of  old  trees 
coeval  with  the  building.     The  house  stood  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  road,  it  was  upwards 
of  a  century  old,  and  Time  A\-as  doing  his  work 
upon  it ;  its  walls  were  weather-stained  in  all 
colours,  its  roof  showed  various  white  patches, 
it  had   no  look  of  comfort ;  all  was  dim  and 
dingy  without,  and  withfn  there  was  an  air 
of  gloom,  of  departed  and  departing  greatness, 
which  harmonised  well  with  the  exterior.     It 
required  all  the  exuberance  of  youth  and  of 
gaiety    to    remove    the    impression,    almost 
amounting  to  awe,  witli  which  you  trod  the 
huge   square   hall,   paced   along    the   gallery 
which  surrounded  the  hall,  or  explored  the 
long   rambling  passages   below   stairs.     The 
ball-room,    as    the    large   drawing-room  was 
called,  and  sevei-al  other  apartments  were  in  a 
state  of  decay  ;  tlie  walls  were  stained  with 
damp,  and  I  remember  well  the  sensation  of 
awe  which  I  felt  creeping  over  me  when,  boy 
as  I  was,  and  full  of  boyish  life,  and  wild  and 
ardent  spirits,  I  descended  to  the  vaults  ;  all 
without  and  within  me  became  chilled  beneath 
their  dampness  and  gloom — their  extent,  too, 
terrified  me ;  nor  could  the  merriment  of  my 
two  schoolfellows,  whose  father,  a  respectable 
clergyman,  rented  the   dwelling  for  a  time, 
dispel  the  feelings  of  a  romantic  imagination 
until   I   once    again   ascended    to   the   upper 
regions. 

'  John  had  pretty  well  recovered  himself  as 
the  dinner-hour  approached,  and  several  guests 


arrived.  They  were  all  seated  at  table,  and 
had  begun  to  enjoy  the  excellent  repast,  when 
a  voice  was  heard  in  the  lawn. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  Mr.  Pratt,  won't  you  give 
poor  Teigue  some  dinner  1  ho,  ho,  a  fine 
company  you  have  there,  and  plenty  of  every 
thing  that's  good  ;  sure  you  won't  forget  poor 
Teigue  V 

'  John  dropped  the  glass  he  had  in  liis 
hand. 

"  Who  is  thatl"  said  Mr.  Pratt's  brother, 
an  officer  of  the  artillery. 

"  That  is  Teigae,"  said  Mr.  Pratt,  laughing, 
"  whom  you  must  often  have  heard  me  men- 
tion." 

"  And  pray,  I\Ir.  Pratt,"  inquired  another 
gentleman,  "  who  is  Teigue  1" 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  catch  even 
a  glimpse  of  him.  I  have  been  on  the  watch 
for  a  whole  evening  with  three  of  mj^  sons, 
yet,  although  his  voice  sometimes  sounded 
almost  in  my  ear,  I  could  not  see  him.  I 
fancied,  indeed,  that  I  saw  a  man  in  a  white 
frieze  jacket  pass  into  the  door  from  tlie 
garden  to  the  lawn,  but  it  could  be  only  fancy, 
for  I  found  the  door  locked,  while  the  fellow, 
whoever  he  is,  was  laughing  at  our  trouble. 
He  visits  us  occasionally,  and  sometimes  a 
long  interval  passes  between  his  visits,  as  in 
the  present  case  ;  it  is  now  nearly  two  years 
since  we  heard  that  hollow  voice  outside  the 
window.  He  has  never  done  any  injury  that 
we  know  of,  and  once  when  he  broke  a  plate, 
he  brought  one  back  exactly  like  it." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  several  of 
the  company. 

"  But,"  remarked  a  gentleman  to  young 
Mr.  Pratt,  "  your  father  said  he  broke  a 
plate  ;  how  did  he  get  it  without  your  seeing 
him  V 

"  When  he  asks  for  some  dinner,  we  put  it 
outside  the  window  and  go  away  ;  whilst  we 
watch  he  will  not  take  it,  but  no  sooner  have 
we  withdrawn  than  it  is  gone." 

"  How  does  he  know  that  you  are  watch- 
ingr' 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,  but  he  either 
knows  or  suspects.  One  day  my  brothers 
Robert  and  James  with  myself  were  in  our 
back  parlour,  which  has  a  window  into  the 
garden,  when  he  came  outside  and  said,  '  Ho, 
ho,  ho  '.  master  James,  and  Robert,  and  Henry, 
give  poor  Teigue  a  glass  of  whiskey.'  James 
went  out  of  the  room,  filled  a  glass  with 
wliiskey,  vinegar,  and  salt,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  '  Here,  Teigue,'  said  he,  '  come  for  it 
now.'  '  Well,  put  it  down,  then,  on  the  step 
outside  the  window.'  This  was  done,  and  we 
stood  looking  at  it.  '  There,  now,  go  away,' 
he  shouted.  We  retired,  but  still  watched  it. 
'  Ho,  ho  !  you  are  watching  Teigue  ;  go  out  of 
the  room,  now,  or  I  won't  take  it.'  VVe  went 
outside  the  door  and  returned,  the  glass  was 
gone,  and  a  moment  after  we  heard  him  roaring 
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and  cursing  frightfully.  He  took  away  the 
glass,  but  the  next  day  the  glass  was  on  the 
stone  step  under  the  window,  and  there  were 
crums  of  bread  in  the  inside,  as  if  he  had  put 
it  in  his  pocket ;  from  that  time  he  was  not 
heard  till  to-day." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I'll  get  a  sight  of 
him  ;  you  are  not  used  to  these  things  :  an  old 
soldier  has  the  best  chance,  and  as  I  shall 
finish  my  dinner  with  this  wing,  I'll  be  ready 
for  him  when  he  speaks  next. — Mr.  Bell,  will 
you  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  mef" 

"  Ho,  ho !  Mr.  Bell,"  shouted  Teigue. 
"  Ho,  ho  !  Mr.  Bell,  you  were  a  quaker  long 
ago.  Ho,  ho !  Mr.  Bell,  you're  a  pretty  boy  ; 
— a  pretty  quaker  you  were  ;  and  now  you  re 
no  quaker,  nor  any  thing  else  :-^ho,  ho  !  Mr. 
Bell.  And  there's  Mr.  Parkes:  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Parkes  looks  mighty  fine  to-day,  with  his 
powdered  head,  and  his  grand  silk  stockings, 
and  his  bran  new  rakish-red  waistcoat. — And 
there's  Mr.  Cole, — did  you  ever  see  such  a 
fellow  1  a  pretty  company  you've  brought  to- 
gether, Mr.  Pratt:  kiln-dried  quakers,  butter- 
buying  buckeens  from  Mallow-lane,  and  a 
drinking  exciseman  from  the  coal-quay,  to 
meet  the  great  thundering  artillery-general 
that  is  come  out  of  the  Indies,  and  is  the 
biggest  dust  of  them  all." 

"  You  scoundrel  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel: 
"  I'll  make  you  show  yourself;"  and  snatch- 
ing up  his  sword  from  a  corner  of  the  room 
he  sprang  out  of  the  window  upon  the  lawn. 
In  a  moment  a  shout  of  laughter,  so  hollow, 
so  unlike  any  human  sound,  made  him  stop, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Bell,  who  with  a  huge  oak 
stick  was  close  at  the  colonel's  heels  ;  others 
of  the  party  followed  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
remainder  rose  and  went  to  the  windows. 
"  Come  on,  colonel,"  said  Mr.  Bell ;  "  let  us 
catch  this  impudent  rascal." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Mr.  Bell,  here  I  am — here's 
Teigue— why  don't  you  catch  him  "! — Ho,  ho  ! 
Colonel  Pratt,  what  a  pretty  soldier  you  are  to 
draw  your  sword  upon  poor  Teigue,  that  never 
did  any  body  hann." 

"  Let  us  see  your  face,  you  scoundrel,"  said 
the  colonel. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! — look  at  me — look  at  me  :  do 
you  see  the  wind.  Colonel  Pratt  '> — you'll  see 
Teigue  as  soon ;  so  go  in  and  finish  yo.ur 
dinner." 

"  If  you're  upon  the  earth  I'll  find  you, 
you  villain!"  said  the  colonel,  whilst  the 
same  unearthly  shout  of  derision  seemed  to 
come  from  behind  an  angle  of  the  building. 
"  He's  round  that  corner,"  said  Mr.  Bell — 
"run,  run." 

'  They  followed  the  sound,  which  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  along  the  garden  wall,  but 
could  discover  no  human  being  ;  at  last  both 
stopped  to  draw  breath,  and  in  an  instant,  al- 
most at  their  ears,  sounded  the  shout. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Colonel  Pratt,  do  you  see 
Teigue  now  ? — do  you  hear  him  1 — Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
you're  a  fine  colonel  to  follow  the  wind." 


"  Not  tJiat  way,  Mr.  Bell — not  that  way  ; 
come  here,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  what  a  fool  you  are  ;  do  you 
think  Teigue  is  going  to  show  himself  to  you 
in  the  field,  there?  But,  colonel,  follow  me 
if  you  can: — you  a  soldier! — ho,  ho,  ho!" 
The  colonel  was  enraged — he  followed  the 
voice  over  hedge  and  ditch,  alternately  laugh- 
ed at  and  taunted  by  the  unseen  object  of  his 
pursuit — (Mr.  Bell,  who  was  heavy,  was  soon 
thrown  out),  until  at  length,  after  being  led  a 
weary  chase,  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  clift",  over  that  part  of  the  river  Lee  which, 
from  its  great  depth,  and  the  blackness  of  its 
water,  has  received  the  name  of  Hell-hole. 
Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  stood  the  colonel 
out  of  breath,  and  mopping  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief,  while  the  voice,  which 
seemed  close  at  his  feet,  exclaimed — "  A^ow, 
Colonel  Pratt — now,  if  you're  a  soldier,  here's 
a  leap  for  you  ; — now  look  at  Teigue — why 
don't  you  look  at  himl — Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Come 
along  ;  you're  warm,  I'm  sure.  Colonel  Pratt, 
so  come  in  and  cool  yourself;  Teigue  is  going 
to  have  a  swim  !"  The  voice  seemed  as  de- 
scending amongst  the  trailing  ivy  and  brush- 
wood which  clothes  this  picturesque  clifF 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  any  human  being  could  have  found 
footing.  "  Now,  colonel,  have  you  courage 
to  take  the  leap  1 — Ho,  ho,  ho !  what  a  pretty 
soldier  you  are.  Good-bye — I'll  see  you 
again  in  ten  minutes  above  at  the  house — look 
at  your  watch,  colonel : — there's  a  dive  for 
you  ;"  and  a  heavy  plunge  into  the  water  was 
heard.  The  colonel  stood  still,  but  no  sound 
followed,  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
house,  not  quite  half  a  mile  from  the  Crag. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  Teigue?"  said  his 
brother,  whilst  his  nephews,  scarcely'  able  to 
smother  their  laughter,  stood  by. — *'  Give  me 
some  wine,"  said  the  colonel.  "  I  never  was 
led  such  a  dance  in  my  life  ;  the  fellow  carried 
me  all  round  and  round,  till  he  brought  me  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliflf,  and  then  down  he  went 
into  Hell-hole,  telling  me  he'd  be  here  in  ten 
minutes  :  'tis  more  than  that  now,  but  he's  not 
come." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!  colonel,  isn't  he  here? — 
Teigue  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life  :  but,  Mr. 
Pratt,  give  me  a  drink  and  my  dinner,  and 
then  good  night  to  you  all,  for  I'm  tired;  and 
that's  the  colonel's  doing."  A  plato  of  food 
was  ordered  ;  it  was  placed  by  John,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  on  the  lawn  under  the  window. 
Every  one  kept  on  the  watch,  and  the  plate 
remained  undisturbed  for  some  time. 

"  Ah!  Mr.  Pratt,  will  you  starve  poor 
Teigue  ?  Make  every  one  go  away  from  the 
windows,  and  master  Henry  out  of  the  tree, 
and  master  Richard  off  the  garden  wall." 

'  The  eyes  of  the  company  were  turned  to 
the  tree  and  the  garden  wail ;  the  two  boys' 
attention  was  occupied  in  getting  down  ;  the 
visitors  were  looking  at  them  ;  and  "  Ho,  ho, 
ho  I — good  luck  to  you,   Mr.  Piatt ! — 'tis  a 
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good  dinner,  and  there's  tlie  plate,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — good-bye  to  you,  colonel ! — good- 
bye to  you  all" — brought  their  attention  back, 
when  they  saw  the  emptj^  plate  lying  on  the 
grass  ;  and  Teigue's  voice  was  heard  no  more 
for  that  evening.  Many  visits  were  afterwards 
paid  by  Teigue ;  but  never  was  lie  seen,  nor 
any   discovery   ever   made   of  his   person.' 

The  next  is  one  of  the  Welsh  Legends. 

'  "  Don't  tell  me,  you  silly  young  things, 
don't  provoke  an  old  man,  now  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  by  saying  there  were  no 
fairies  in  Wales.  If  your  great-grandfather 
was  alive,  he  would  confirm  every  word  of 
what  I  say.  'Tis  of  what  I  saw  I  speak,  and 
will  speak,  while  I  have  breath  ;  I  tell  you, 
that  fairies  were  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  by  the  thousand,  and  I  have  seen  tliem 
myself  an  hundred  times,  indeed.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  'twas  dangerous  to  leave  cliildren 
in  their  cradles  without  some  one  to  Avatch 
them,  so  common  was  it  for  the  fairies  to  steal 
them  away.  There  was  Howel  Merrdydd 
Shone  JMorgan's  family,  what  trouble  they 
had,  when  they  lived  on  the  Rhos,  (a  plain,) 
in  the  Creinant,  when  Gitto  Bach  (Little 
Griffith)  was  stolen  away.  Gitto  was  a  fine 
boy,  and  would  often  ramble  alone  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  to  look  at  his  father's  sheep, 
and  when  he  returned  he  would  show  his  sis- 
ters a  number  of  pieces,  the  size  of  crowns, 
witli  letters  stamped  upon  them,  and  resem- 
bling them  exactly,  only  they  were  made  of  a 
peculiar  wliite  paper.  When  asked  where  he 
had  found  them,  he  would  say,  the  little  chil- 


dren with  whom  I  play  on  the  mountain  gavo 
them  to  me  ;  he  always  called  them  the  little 
children.  At  length,  one  day,  poor  little  Gitto 
was  missing  ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
in  a  commotion,  search  was  made,  but  no  lit- 
tle Gitto  was  heard  of.  Two  years  elapsed, 
and  the  still  desponding  mother  received  no 
other  intelligence  than  in  fresh  cause  of  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  her  other  children ;  for  they 
took  to  wandering  on  the  mountains,  and  from 
one  or  two  excursions  had  returned  with  coins 
resembling  those  which  had  been  given  to 
Gitto,  previous  to  his  disappearance  ;  where- 
upon the  family  became  doubly  vigilant  in 
Vi'atching  these  children,  and  the  cottage  door 
was  cautiously  secured  with  bars  and  bolts. 
One  morning,  as  the  mother  opened  the  door, 
what  should  slie  see  but  little  Gitto,  sitting 
on  the  threshold,  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm.  He  was  the  very  same  size,  and  appa- 
rently the  same  age,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
ragged  dress  as  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  Uhos.  '  My  child  ! '  said  tlie  asto- 
nished and  delighted  mother,  '  where  have 
you  been  this  long,  long  while  V  '  Mother,' 
said  Gitto,  '  I  have  not  been  long  away,  it 
was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  with  you.  Look 
what  pretty  clothes  I  have  in  this  bundle, 
given  to  me  by  the  little  children  on  the  moun- 
tain, for  dancing  with  them  while  they  played 
on  their  harps.'  The  mother  opened  the  bun- 
dle ;  it  contained  a  dress  of  very  white  paper, 
without  seam  or  sewing.  She  very  prudently 
burnt  it  immediately,  having  ascertained  that 
it  was  given  him  by  the  fairies." ' 


MK.    MOORe's    I'OPULAU   NATIONAL   AIRS. 


Mr.  Moore  excels  his  cotemporaries  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  adapts  words  to  music  ; 
marries,  as  it  were,  wandering  national  airs  to 
'  immortal  verse.'  His  '  Irish  Melodies"  have 
long  since  established  his  reputation  as  the 
first  lyric  poet  of  the  age  ;  and  his  '  National 
Airs,'  the  sixth  number  of  which  is  now  before 
us,  are  deservedly  as  popular  as  his  early 
work,  upon  which  a  critic  insists  his  fame  must 
ultimately  rest.  The  characteristics  of  JMr. 
Moore's  lyrical  compositions  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  would  now  be  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation to  point  them  out;  all  read— all 
admire  them.  We  shall  make  an  extract  or 
two  as  a  specimen  of  the  literary  part  of  the 
•work. 

•  Hope  comes  again  to  this  heart  long  a  itranijer. 
Once  more  she  sings  me  her  flattering  strain  ; 

Bui  hush,  gentle  Syren,  for,  ah  !  there's  less  danger 
In  still  sufl'ering  on  tiian  in  hoping  again. 

Long,  long,  in  sorrow,  too  (ieej)  for  repining. 
Gloomy,  but  tranquil,  this  bosom  hath  lain, 

And  joy,  coming  now,  like  a  sudden  light  shining 
O'er  eyelids  lon^  darken'd,  would  bring  me  but  pain. 

Fly  then,  ye  visions,  that  hojje  would  shed  o'er  me, — 
Lost  to  tlie  future,  my  sole  chance  of  rest 

Now  lies  not  in  dreaming  ol  bliss  that's  before  me. 
But,  ah,  in  forgetting  how  once  I  was  blest!' 


The  next  is  perhaps  still  prettier  : 
'  1  would  tell  her  I  love  her 

Did  I  know  but  the  way  ; 
Could  my  lips  but  discover 

What  a  lover  should  say. 
llioui;h  I  swear  to  adore  her 

Ev'ry  moining  I  rise, 
Yet,  when  once  I'm  before  her. 

All  my  eloquence  flies! 
Oh  !  ye  Gods,  did  ;e  ever 

Such  a  simpleton  know, 
]'m  in  love,  and  jet  never 

Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 

Having  (iluck'd  up  a  spirit 

One  moonshiny  night, 
"  '1  hen,"  thought  1,  "  I'll  defer  it 

Till  to-morrow's  daylight  " 
But,  alas,  the  pale  moon-beam 

Could  not  frighten  me  more; 
For  1  found,  by  the  noon-beam, 

I  was  dumb  as  bcfoie. 
Oh!  ye  Gods,'  &c. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  performed  his  task  with 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  success,  and 
the  Number  is  embellished  with  some  charm- 
ing designs  b}'-  Mr.  Stothard,  R.  A.  engraved 
by  Finden  and  Bromley.  The  Number  con- 
sists of  thirteen  airs  ;  three  of  tliem  are  Italian, 
one  Florentine,  three  Frencli,  two  Spanish, 
one  Indian,  one  Ilindostanee,  one  Austrian, 
and  one  old  English. 
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Some  modern  philosophers,  thinking 
better  of  us  it  appears  than  we  deserve, 
have  been  pleased  to  rank  us  amoni^st 
the  most  devoted  advocates  of  liberty. 
In  their  estimation  we  were  determined 
republicans  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
logically  agreeable  than  their  premises 
and  conclusions.  We  have  been  oppress- 
ed, and  therefore  hated  kings ;  we  have 
experienced  all  the  evils  of  bad  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  we  must  be  par- 
tial to  a  good  one.  This  looks  well  in 
theory,  but  like  other  sij^htly  fabrics  it 
does  not  wear  well ;  our  practices  are 
all  kingly  ;  we  are  fond  of  pomp  and 
show  ;  palaces,  castles,  balls,  and  routs  ; 
we  worship  majesty,  and  hail  with  rap- 
ture the  appearance  of  his  shadow — our 
viceroy — our  pacha,  if  you  will.  These 
are  facts  which  put  to  flight  all  the 
sickly  dreams  of  politicians :  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  political  separation  ;  for  though 
we  should  some  day  take  it  in  our  head 
to  *  shew  fight,'  the  result  would  be  still 
favourable  to  royalty.  We  would  have 
a  king  at  all  events,  and  in  case  of  a 
dearth  of  regal  heads,  (of  which  there 
can  be  no  apprehension)  we  would  even 
place  the  diadem  on  the  brow  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Neither  would  this  be  so 
preposterous;  'the  leader'  boasts  the 
full  of  tide  of  kingly  blood  in  his  veins ; 
and  if  proper  authorities  were  consulted, 
perhaps  he  stands  legitimately  nearer  to 
the  Irish  throne  than  O'Connor-don  him- 
self. Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  a  royalty 
loving  people  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  our  rebellious  propensities,  no  one 
here  ever  thought,  during  the  last  six 
centuries,  of  setting  up  a  republic,  except 
Wolfe  Tone  and  Robert  Emmett.  The 
dignified  simplicity,  the  sober  monotony  of 
republicanism  would  never  suit  our  mer- 
curial dispositions.  We  are  fond  of  ett'ect, 
greatly  prone  to  display,  and  hate  to  do 
ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way.  A 
chief  governor  with  a  few  thousands  a 
year  would  excite  nothing  but  our  con- 
tempt ;  and  even  Washington  himself, 
were  he  an  Irish  chief  magistrate,  and  to 
shew  no  better  equipage  tiian  he  did  in 
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America,  I  fear  he  would  run  a  narrow 
chance  of  being  hooted  at ;  at  all  events 
he  would  obtain  no  applause.  A  levee 
at  the  end  of  a  long  train  of  carriages 
looks  well,  and  a  long  list  of  the  names 
of  fair  wives  and  beauteous  daughters, 
with  a  catalogue  of  tlieir  millinery  in  the 
pages  of  a  morning  paper,  looks  better; 
but  a  lord-lieutenant,  noble  and  wealthy, 
with  a  long  rent-roll,  and  a  known  in- 
clination to  spend  its  produce,  looks  in 
Dublin  the  best  of  all !  !  The  days  of 
Rutland  are  returned;  for  the  iManjuess 
of  Anglesea's  residence  in  Dublin  has 
nearly  accomplished  Columi)cill's  pro- 
phecy, so  much  dreaded  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees — the  Irish  millenium  has  abso- 
lutely arrived !  If  tiie  excitation  con- 
tinues we  shall  be  the  happiest  people 
alive ! 

The  Irish  people  have  never  been  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude  ;  yet  I  fear  a  special 
pleader  would  readily  make  out  a  strong- 
case  against  them,  because  they  have 
sometimes  manifested  an  indifference  to- 
wards chief  governors  who  were  wanting' 
in  those  attributes  of  viceregal  dignity — 
a  splendid  equijjage,  and  fashionable 
and  expensive  habits.  The  Marquess 
Wellesley,  if  he  feels  our  neglect,  has 
only  himself  to  blame;  if  lie  desired 
popularity,  he  had  only  to  act  as  he  did 
in  India — build  palaces  and  spend  rupees 
in  bushels  full.  A  few  more  levees,  with 
every  man's  body,  like  the  remains  of 
their  fathers,  cased  in  Irish  woollens, 
and  a  few  more  dances  in  St.  Patrick's 
hall,  might  have  done  wonders.  We 
knew  that  he  was  not  in  the  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  so  much  gold  that  he 
died  before  he  had  done  counting  it,  but 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of  thirty  thousand 
a  year,  and  on  that  we  had  an  undoubted 
claim  ;  not  one  farthing  of  it  should  have 
played  the  part  of  our  haymakers  and 
laudhohlers — turned  absentee.  We  had 
a  right  to  its  residence  amongst  us,  but 
it  did  not  remain;  it  crossed  the  cliannel, 
and,  confound  M'Culloch,  he  would  say 
it  did  Ireland  as  much  service  as  if  it  had 
remained   amongst  us. 


The   manjuess. 
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to  ho  sure,  was  never  violently  popular 
with  either  party  ;  he  endeavoured  to 
curb  the  orang^emen,  wrote  admirable 
memorials  to  the  king-,  made  a  good 
speech  when  in  council  or  at  a  public 
dinner,  and  uas  upon  the  whole  an  un- 
deniable friend  to  Ireland — but — aye, 
there's  the  rub,  he  entered  Dublin  like  a 
radical  demagogue — in  a  post-chaise. 
That  was  not  the  way  to  wia  '  golden 
opinions.'  We  want  something  more 
fine,  more  attractive.  Han<T  poverty  ! 
it  is  bad  enough  any  where,  but  in  a  lord- 
lieutenanl  it  is  insufferable.  Wisdom 
we  could  readily  dispense  with ;  of  good 
intentions  we  want  none,  since  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  with  us;  l)ut  we  could 
not  dispense  with  play-going  viceroys, 
with  lady-lieutenants,  and  her  pages,  and 
her  ladies,  and  the  hoops,  and  the  chairs, 
the  squeezing  and  scrcecJdng,  and  all  the 
accompanving  et  cetera  of  a  crowded  ball- 
room, and  a  still  more  crowded  castle- 
yard. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley's  taste  and 
our's  did  not  harmonize;  he  ought  to 
have  come  to  Ireland  when  he  went  to 
India,  and  had  he  showered  gold  and 
smiles  upon  us,  we  might  perhaps  have 

pardoned  his  oriental  penchant,  for 

but  'no  more  of  that,  I  pray  you;' 
the  hey-day  of  his  blood  is  past ;  he  was 
too  ol^,  and  h;ul  too  many  creditors  to 
make  a  popular  Irish  lord-lieutenant. 
He  may,  for  all  we  care,  have  given  his 
days  and  nights  to  affairs  of  state;  have 
battled  with  Peel  and  Goulbourn  for  our 
benefit — but  he  did  not  hold  levees  ;  did 
not  go  often  enough  to  the  theatre;  did 
not  dress  in  Irish  manufactures ;  did  not 
court  either  orangemeii  or  agitators ;  and 
therefore  he  left  Ireland  with  the  free 
consent  of  every  one  in  it.  We  acted 
with  more  consistency  than  the  politest 
courts ;  we  rejoiced  to  see  hi^^  succes-or, 
but  we  did  not  rejoice  with  the  weeds  of 
woe  upon  our  backs.  There  was  nothing 
melancholy  about  us,  We  wished  to  see 
the  I\Iarquess  of  Anglesoa,  and  we  ex- 
])ressed  tliat  wisli  loud  and  \()wx-  The 
late  viceroy  heard  it — I  hope  it  did  not 
pain  him  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  nor  fail  to 
teach  a  useful  lesson  to  fiitiire  lord-lieu- 
teniints. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesen  had  been  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  island, 
there  was  an  amusing  conflict  of  opinion 
raging  in  our  metropolis.     The  ascend- 


ancy men — the  devourers  of  oflicial  din- 
ners— were  in  raptures.  The  Catholic 
leaders  had  once  spoken  very  freely  of 
the  noble  marquess's  politics,  and  'on 
this  hint'  thev  speak.  An  enemy  to  the 
•popish  parliament'  must  per  conse- 
quence be  the  friend  of  '  church  and 
state,  as  by  law  established  ;'  and,  there- 
fore, Orangemen  stood  upon  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation.  David  M'Cleary,  the  most 
eloquent  tailor  in  Europe,  stood  unusually 
high  in  his  slippers,  and  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  King  hinted  quite  audibly  that 
he  would  not  in  future  be  under  the 
necessity  of  turning  his  surtoiit.  These 
manifestations  of  triumph  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  alarmed  the  council  at  the 
Corn  Exchange.  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gor- 
man  emulated,  in  his  profound  cogita- 
tions, the  expansive  cheeks  of  Lord  Nor- 
bury,  and  Mr.  Conway,  of  the  '  Evening 
Post,'  looked  more  ponderously  profound 
than  ever.  John  Lawless's  ample  brow 
— and  I  never  saw  a  finer  profile — re- 
mained unruffled ;  for  he  had  not  then 
seen  the  marquess.  While  O'Connell 
joked  and  smiled  with  his  usual  appear- 
ance of  indifiference  when  he  is  meditating 
on  doubtful  points. 

In  the  mean  time  fame  was  busy  with 
her  brazen  tongue  ;  the  newspapers  teem- 
ed w  ith  hints — all  contradictory,  but  still 
calculated  to  keep  the  subject  alive — to 
furnish  table  talk  for  those  who  discuss 
politics  and  swallow  large  potations  of 
tea  or  whiskey  punch.  The  marquess 
was  wealthy — that  was  a  grand  consi- 
deration, lie  had  once  talked  of  fighting 
Paddy  upon  his  own  terms — that  looked 
bad  ;  but  then  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  by 
a  Whig  Aduiinistration,  and  that  looked 
well  asain.  Upon  the  whole,  things  were 
in  his  favour,  and  when  the  curtain  began 
to  ascend  our  hopes  began  to  brighten. 
The  Pagets  are  a  long  i  tailed  family  ; 
hosts  of  them  were  coming  to  rusticate 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Welch  rent-roil  would  be  spent  in 
Dublin.  The  marquess  was  not  a  sun 
without  a  dawn  ;  his  retinue  preceded 
him,  and  for  some  weeks  Dublin  am! 
Holyhead  were  connected  by  a  fashion- 
able chain,  which,  like  an  electrical  arch, 
was  lightened  at  both  ends  at  the  same 
time.  The  quid  nvncs  were  at  fault ;  it 
was  rumoured  tiiat  the  marquess  intended 
to  adopt  the  novel  expedient  of  acting 
impartially  ;  of  letting  the  rays  of  his 
glory  descend  upon  all  alike.     This  gave 
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great  satisfaction  to   the  Ccit'iolics;  lii- 
tlierto  tlic  opposite  parlies,    like   distant 
licuiisplieres,  never  looked  upon  the  same 
luminary  at  the  same  time.      When  it  set 
to  one  it  arose  to  the   other,  and  the  as- 
cendancy men,    like   the  inhai)itants     of 
nightless  regions,   contrived  to  live,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  eternal  snnshine.  They 
Could  not  now  credit  rumours  disadvan- 
tajeous  to  tlieir  interests  ;    and  accord- 
in^y  they  prepared  to  worship  the  mar- 
quess, as  some  savages  do  the  devil,  more 
froiiifear  than  love.    An  Irishman's  head 
is  ve;y  unlike   that  of  Janus;  he  never 
looks  \)ack\vard  and  forward  at  the  same 
time;  \ie  feeds  always  either  upon  hopes 
or  rememhr'ances,  but  never  feasts  upon 
the  doub\e  course  at  once.     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion   he   thought    only  of  the 
future;  tlic  marquess, dimly  visible,  gave 
full  scope   to  the  workings   of  imagina- 
tion.  The  '  faction  '  saw  in  him  a  worthy 
successor  to  Richmond   and  Taibot ;    a 
man  after  Wellington's  own  heart ;  while 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  Association 
saw,  fashioned  in  the  distant  horizon,  a 
pure   disinterested  lord-lieutenant,   with 
healing  on  his  wings  and  consolation  on 
his  lips,  a  nobleman  who  was  to  accom- 
plish what  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  left 
unfinished.  Neither  party,  however,  were 
without  their  fears,  though  they  studi- 
ously   sought    to    conceal    them  ;    Mr. 
O'Connell  attuned  his  voice  to  honeyed 
accents,  and  the  '  Evening  Mail,'  was  for 
once  polite  and  modified.    The  marquess 
might  turn  out  a  very  different  personage 
to    what    either    expected ;    and    sound 
policy  therefore  consisted  in  refraining 
from  comuiitting  themselves. 

At  length  the  great,  the  eventful  day 
arrived ;    the   noble  marquess  landed   in 
Ireland,  amidst  the  firing  of  the  ordnance 
at  the  Pigeon  House,  and  tlie  shouts  of 
the  fishermen  at  Ringsend.     Expectation 
was   now   on   tiptoe;    Mr.   Saurin   pro- 
ceeded to  the   castle,   and   bowed   low ; 
Mr.  O'Connell  followed  and  bowed  lower 
still;  Sir  Bradley  King  was  quite  grace- 
ful, and  Mr.  Shell  brought  his  horizontal 
profile  to  a  respectful  perpendicular.  The 
marquess,  like  Belinda,  had  smiles  for  all, 
the  most  abstruse   politician  could  not 
discover  in  the  accent  or  manner  a  shade 
of  partiality ;   and  thus  passed  the  first 
day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  press  kept  up  a 
regular  fire  of  compliments,,  which,  like  a 
shower  of  bon-bons  at  the  carnival,  fell 


profusely  and  indiscriminately  upon  all 
the  masqueraders  (politicians  are  always 
disguised).  One  oi  the  Pagets  could  not 
affect  a  graceful  movement  or  curb  up  a 
steed  from  running  over  an  apple  woman; 
but  it  was  noticed,  with  all  the  '  pomp  of 
circumstances  '  in  the  pages  of  the  morn- 
ing papers  ;  and  though  the  ladies  of  the 
retinue,  like  the  footless  fowl  of  Indian 
fable,  hud  not  as  yet  tread  upon  our 
shamrogne  soil ;  their  figure  and  carriage 
were  commented  upon  as  models  worthy 
of  imitation.  Madame  de  Genlis  remark- 
ed that  Lady  Morgan  had  a  strange  habit 
of  walking  upon  her  toes  when  in  Paris — 
it  is  an  Irish  fashion;  in  future,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  '  Paget  wiilk'  will  have  the 
preference. 

The  first  levee  and  the  first  drawing- 
room  seemed   to  give  the  *  lie  direct '  to 
all  we  had  been  talking  aud  writing  about 
Irish  misery  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
London  itself  could  hardly  have  put  forth 
greater  manifestations  of  fashion  and  pro- 
sperity. Irish  beauty,  spleiididly.attired, 
must  have  given  the  marques.^  -a  fair  idea 
of  the  country ;    and   the   number  and 
sj)lendour  of  our  equipages,  must  have 
astonished  his  attendants.     Poverty  for 
once  fled  our  city ;  and  hid  its  wan  cheek 
in  the  cellars  or  garrets  of  the  liberty; 
the  voice  of  complaint  was  hushed  ;  and 
the  maunificence    and   grandeur  of  the 
land  walked  forth  renovated  and  asto- 
nished at  its  own  extent  and  attraction. 
Cathi'lics  and  Protestants  mingled  their 
gratulations  ;  and  for  once  the   '  castle 
hacks'  could  not  discover  that  they  had 
distinctions  to  make.     This  \vas  a  partial 
triumph;  the  ascendancy  men  were  hum- 
bled ;  their  addresses  were  at  first  replied 
to  generally ;    afterwards  more  particu- 
larly, and  ultimately  the  marquess  more 
than  intimated  that  he  desired  harmony 
and  not  discord.    This  was  tantamount 
to  an  avowal  of  liberality.      The  Corn 
Exchange     reverberated    with     '    loud 
acclaims  ;'     and   when   his    excellency 
honoured  the  theatre — which  the  ladies 
of  his  household  have  taken  under  their 
special    protection — with   his    presence. 
Irish  feelings  overflowed  upon  the  head 
of  his  majesty's  representative,  and  never 
were  a  people  more  noisome,  or  a  viceroy 
more  happy. 

The  hal)itual  urbanity  and  good  hu- 
mour of  his  excellency,  repressed  the 
petulance  of  party  spirit ;  and  iu  a  short 
time  the  '  higher  orders'  manifested  a 
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soberness  of  aspect,  which  augured  well  tion  as  the  Grecians  did  of  the  Tro- 
for  the  future  progress  of  good  feeling,  jans;  'Remove  the  mercenaries,  and 
In  the  mean  time  our  practical  patriots  there  would  not  be  a  captive  among  every 
were  not  idle;  John  Lawless,  though  very  ten  of  us  ;'  yet  the  few  contrived  to  lord 
unlike  a  weaver,  headed  a  deputation  of  it  over  the  many,  to  gain  exclusive 
clothiers,who  have  always  maintained  the  possession  of  each  successive  lord-lieu- 
opinionthata  viceroy  had  it  in  his  power  to  tenant;  and,  consequently,  to  burrow  as 
revivify  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  as  usual  in  the  holes  and  corners  of  ths 
the  ostrich  is  said  to  hatch  her  eggs,  by  castle,  to  feast  '  on  the  sops  from  tie 
gazing  on  them.  His  excellency  repeat-  lion's  pan,' and  divide  amongst  themsebes 
ed  the  stale  claptrap  of  wearing  Irish  the  good  things  of  office.  This,  »er- 
cloth  for  his  coat,  and  Irish  cassimere  sisted  in  for  centuries,  was  enough  to 
for  his  inexpressibles,  though  there  was  make  the  people  think  that,  like  Roman 
not  a  patriot  present,  except  my  friend  slaves,  they  had  to  change  their  masters 
Lawless,  who  was  not  prepared  to  sell  before  they  could  hope  for  legal  mianci- 
him  imported  wares  for  genuine  '  home-  pation :  but  they  are  an  endunng  na- 
inade.'  Men,  however,  experienced  in  tion ;  and  if  long  habit  could  reconcile 
natural  divination,  see  in  this  an  indica-  them  to  injustice,  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tion  of  halcyon  days ;  and,  therefore,  the  tented.  With  all  the  rancour  which  op- 
cry  is  in  the  true  Irish  style. — '  Long  posite  opinions  and  religious  conflicts 
live  the  iMarqness  of  Anglesea!  Long  could  give  them,  their  hearts  are  not 
may  he  reign  over  us !'  made  of  such  stern  stuff  as  not  to  yield 

Some  wise  men  of  cockney  land  have    to  any   impression  which   a   beneficent 
been  pleased  to  laugh  at  all  this  as  purely    government  chose   to   give  them.     The 
Irish — as  an  evidence  of  the  inconsistency    presence    of  the    king,    and    the  hopes 
and  frivolity  of  our  national  character ;    which    his    visit   begot,    show   that   his 
but  they  forget  that  the  sombre  English    majesty    had    only   to    will   it,  and    see 
have   been  excited  upon  occasions   not    Ireland  tranquil,  and  her  people  united, 
equally  justifiable.     In  endeavouring  to    The    plastic   minds   of   courtiers   would 
see  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  York    never  offer  opposition;  and  on  a  review 
lying  in  state,  some  score  of  miscarriages    of  the  case,  the  unwilling  conviction  is 
took  place;  and  1  have  been  myself  un-    forced  upon  us,  that  government  did  not 
able  to  pass  through  St.  Paul's  Church-    wish  to  see  us  happy, 
vard  when  there  was  no  attraction  for  a        We  feel  that  we  deserve  to  be  happy  ; 
crowd  but  the  assemblage  of  some  bun-    and,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  good  hu- 
(Ired  charity  children.     These,  too,  were    mour  and  its  harbingers,  is  it  any  wonder 
every  day  occurrences ;  but  a  rich  and    that  we  are  inclined  to  let  our  propen- 
a  lil)eral  lord-lieutenant   was   a   perfect    silies  run  riot  on  v/hat  phlegmatic  people 
novelty  in  Ireland.     Hitherto  the  British    would   consider   inadequate    occasions  ? 
government  operated  upon  Ireland  as  the    We  are  not  accustomed  to  intervals  of 
first  sun  did  upon  the  original  mud — it    hope ;   and,  sanguine  and  ardent,  we  hail 
produced  monsters — I  mean  a   kind   of    every  indication  of  national  good  with  a 
moral  monsters,  who  fed  upon  the  vitals    fervency  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
of  their  country   with   all  the  torturing    convinced  our  oppressors  that  they  lose 
voraciousness  of  the  fabled  bird  of  an-    a  rich  harvest  of  gratitude  and  support 
cient   mytliology.      They   repressed    its    every  year  they  withhold  from  us  our 
energy:  and,  like  the  Spanish  authorities    rights.     There   does   not  live   a  people 
in  South   America,   they  willingly  sub-    more  forgiving  or  more  inclined  to  par- 
mitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  poverty    don  political  apostacy.     Let  but  the  most 
and    national   degradation,   sooner  than    besotted  orangeman  in  Ulster  extend  the 
allow   the  people   to    emerge  from  the    hand  of  good  fellowship  and  we  imme- 
condition  to  which  misgovernment  and    diately  embrace  it ;    and  the   extent  of 
intolerance  had  reduced  them.     The  Ca- 
tholics, like  the  lion  in  Milton,  were  not, 
in  a  political  sense,  more  than  half  ani- 
mated :  and  they  were,  during  the  vice 


our  good  nature,  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  rules  which  we  allow  to  our  advo- 
cates may  be  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance   of   some    notorious    blockheads 


royalty  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  'with  being  still  in  favor,  merely  because  they 
their  hinder  parts  struggling  to  get  free.'  voteonce  for  us  and  ten  times  against 
They  might  say  of  the  ascendancy  fac-    us.      We   are  accused  of  bigotry,  but 
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no  charu^e  was  ever  made  upon  a  less 
substantial  foundation.  The  truth  is, 
let  any  one  advocate  emancipation,  and 
though  they  do  it  as  vaguely  as  if  they 
wrote  by  moonlight,  they  will  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  offend  us.  We  will 
be  grateful  in  spite  of  insults.  Lady 
Morgan,  in  her  'O'Brien's  and  O'Fla- 
herty's,'  has  not  hesitated  to  attribute 
much  of  Irish  misery  to  priests  and 
Jesuits — the  one  she  has  represented  as 
'greasy  rogues,'  ignorant  potyeen  swil- 
lers — and  the  other  as  meddling,  unprin- 
cipled politicians,  with  bad  logic  and 
worse  morals;  and  yet  Mr.  O'Connell, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  work,  (some 
say,  by  way  of  still  higher  praise,  before 
he  had  seen  it,)  pronounced  an  eulogium 
upon  her  ladyship,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

'  To  Irish  female  talent  and  patriotism,' 
says  the  •  great  leader,'  we  owe  much. 
There  is  one  name  consecrated  by  a  ge- 
nerous devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland — a  name  sacred  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  every  thing  great,  virtuous, 
and  patriotic — the  name  of  an  illustrious 
female  who  suffered  unmanly  persecu- 
tion for  her  talented  and  chivalrous  ad- 
herence to  her  native  land.  Need  he, 
(O'Connell)  say  that  he  alluded  to  Lady 
Morgan.  Her  name  is  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people  of  that  country 
where  her  writings  create  and  perpetuate 
among  the  youth  of  both  sexes  a  patriotic 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  is 
noble  and  dignified.'  No  wonder  that  her 
ladyship  prefers  Dublin  with  all  its  in- 
conveniences to  a  house  in  Regent  Street, 
though  offered  her  rent  free,  by  Mr. 
Colburn  ?  but  is  it  not  surprising,  after 
this  proof  of  Catholic  liberality,  that  we 
should  be  taunted  with  bigotry  and  nar- 
row mindedness? 

How  long  we  shall  continue  to  mani- 
fest this  primeval  simplicity ;  this  Chris- 
tian perfection  of  turning  the  left  cheek 
meekly  to  him  who  smites  the  right,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  pronounce.  Con- 
tumely, may  one  day  provoke  a  proper 
resentment  ;  and,  like  the  support- 
ers of  our  national  arms — now  hardly 
known  to  the  heralds  officers — we  are 
sensible  of  caresses,  but  equally  sensible 
of  wrong.  Our  patience  has  been  too 
much  trespassed  on  of  late,  and  there  are 
some  amongst  us  who  discover  in  Mr. 
O'Connell  symptoms  of  resentment,  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  M.  P. 


for  the  county  of  Waterford.  We  strained 
every  nerve — put  the  whole  of  our  poli- 
tical influence  into  operation  ;  and  in- 
duced the  forty-shilling  freeholders  to 
act  honestly,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
rewarded  with  ruin. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  abundant  in  bows  and 
smiles  ;  pledged  eternal  fidelity,  and  dis- 
appointed us.  In  parliament,  he,  at  the 
first  time,  exhibited  unfitness  for  his  si- 
tuation, preferred  his  dinner  and  his 
friends  to  the  cheers  and  thanks  of  a 
public  meeting,  and  lastly  expressed 
opinions  which  Avent  to  subvert  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. 

Conduct  like  this,  tends  to  destroy  our 
confidence  in  public  men,  and  recollec- 
tions of  similar  tergiversation  awakens 
fears  in  some  men,  who  are  supposed  to 
look  farther  than  their  neighbours  into 
futurity,  for  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  seven  years'  reign,  af- 
fected liberality,  but  we  will  not  be  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  giving  way  to  suspi- 
cion. We  ivill  confide  in  our  viceroy's 
honour  and  justice. 

It  may  be  very  possible  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  economists,  the  expenditure 
of  the  marquess  in  Dublin  may  be  vir- 
tually of  no  more  service  than  if  the 
same  sum  were  laid  out  among  the  ha- 
berdashers on  Ludgate  Hill;  but  for  the 
soul  of  us  we  cannot  think  so,  and  there- 
fore we  prefer  having  the  preference. 
This  may  be  very  absurd  on  our  parts, 
but  we  like  to  be  in  a  bustle — we  like 
to  see  our  streets  crowded  with  equi- 
pages; our  weavers  employed;  and  our 
shopkeepers  busy.  Non-absentees  would, 
we  think,  tend  tc  produce  all  this ;  and 
because  we  think  our  viceroy  will  attract 
a  crowd  of  wealth  and  elegance  around 
his  court,  we  take  the  liberty  to  be 
mightily  pleased  with  him  —  to  cry 
'huzza!'  and  now  and  then  to  'tip  him 
a  bit  o'the  blarney.' 

The  faction  are  somewhat  sore  at  the 
marquess's  condescension;  and  Lord  Nor- 
bury  has  already  perpetrated  a  score 
puns  at  the  expense  of  his  excellency's 
disaster  at  Waterloo.  '  His  vigilance,' 
says  the  superannuated  wit, 'is  extraor- 
dinary ;  while  he  has  one  leg  in  Dublin 
the  other  may  be  found  in  Cork.' 
'True,'  replied  Sergeant  Lefroy,  essay- 
ing his  first  spiritual  pun,  'and  this  car- 
nal riot  but  ill  becomes  a  Christian  mau 
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with  one  foot  literally  in  the  grave.' 
'Oh!'  returned  tlic  ex-judge,  'that  does 
not  signify,  since  he  has  got  a  solid  un- 
derstanding.^ But  Canning  said  all 
this  before  them.  They  are  wise  only 
at  second  hand. 

A  change  is  evidently  coming  over 
the  scene:  the  Four  Courts  will  soon 
eject  its  last  lingering  bigot  from  the 
hench.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  is  becoming 
popular,  and  IManners — the  knight  of 
the  woful  countenance — is  already  for- 
gotten.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  things  im- 


proving :  Plunket  in  place  of  Norbury 
is  a  thing  to  bo  proud  of ;  and  though  a 
few  intoierants  have,  by  a  last  act  of  des- 
perate bigotry,  been  tlirnst  into  silk 
gowns,  the  growing  liberality  of  the  age 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  infect  even 
them.  A  viceroy,  popular  and  just, 
would  do  more  for  the  progress  of  good 
feeling  than  any  measure  short  of  eman- 
cipation ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  fully 
persuaded  of  tliis  that  we  are  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 
Dublin,  March,  25,  1628.         J.  B. 


MAYNOOTH    COLLEGE 

My  peak  editor. — I  herewith  send 
you  the  seventy-fourth  number  of  the 
'Quarterly  Review,'  just  published. 
Among  a  rare  quantity  of  rui)hish,  yoti 
will  find  a  base  and  insidious  attack 
upon  the  Irish  Catholic  Priesthood,  and 
the  professors  at  ]\laynootli,  under  cover 
of  a  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Educatian  Inquiry.  The 
writer,  willi  an  appearance  of  candour, 
insinuates  almndance  of  gall,  ami  with  no 
small  ability,  contrives  to  make  the  pro- 
fessors give  utterance  to  sentiments 
which  a  fair  interpretation  of  their  evi- 
dence would  not,  by  any  means,  warrant. 
Dr.  M'Hale  is  charged  with  perjury,  and 
Mr.  Callan,  the  mathematical  lecturer, 
with  ignorance ;  and  every  one  of  the 
professors  with  equivocation  and  stu- 
pidity. This,  however,  is  not  tlie  worst 
part  of  the  article,  '  we  wish  here,'  says 
the  writer,  '  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  ditterent  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture read,  and  more  especially  to  those 
(imitted.  Of  the  Old  Testament  seldom 
above  two,  or  at  most  three,  iiooks  of 
Moses  are  read.  Of  the  New,  the  jireater 
part  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the 
Hebrews,  Titus,  Timothy,  and  some  of 
those  of  St.  Peter.  The  principal  omis- 
sions arc,  the  whole  of  the  Prophets,  the 
Apocrypha,  which  are  reckoned  canoni- 
cal by  the  church  of  Rome,  the  second 
Cpistle  to  the  Thessaloniaus,  first  Gene- 
ral Epistle  of  St.  John  and  the  Revela- 
tions—  parts  which,  we  catinot  but  feel, 
require  ahnost  more  than  any  others  the 
explanation  of  an  able  commentator. 
Of  tbese,  the  Prophets  contain  nu^ny 
passages  relating  to  antichrist,  which 
Protestants  apply  to  tiic  pope  and  the 
Catholic  church.     Tlic  tu'(>  Epistles,  wc 
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have  mentioned,  are  considered  as  bear- 
ing strongly  on  the  same  question,  espe- 
cially 2  Thess.  c.  ii.,  and  1  Gen.  Ep.  of 
St.  John,  c.  ii.  and  iv.  We  do  not  affirm, 
that,  in  omitting  these  very  important 
and  beautiful  parts  of  Scripture,  they 
were  solely  guided  by  a  desire  lo  escape 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  would 
have  found  themselves,  had  they  been 
called  upon  by  the  stiulents  to  explain 
the  passages  considered  by  Protestants 
as  luost  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  These  omissions, 
however,  have  a  suspicious  appearance, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  laying  considerable 
weight  upon  this  fact ;  the  more  so, 
when  we  recollect  their  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  the  decalogue,  on  which  no  lec- 
tures are  delivered,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence is  seldom  or  never  made.  Indeed, 
in  Catholic  catechisms,  and  books  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  second  command- 
ment is  frequently  omitted.  We  remem- 
ber, in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  last  year,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  that  Mr.  Peel  was 
violently  attacked  for  having  ventured  to 
mention  this  fact,  and  for  having  pro- 
duced the  twenty-lifth  edition  of  a  cate- 
chism, printed  with  the  approbation  of 
Dr.  Milner,  and  of  the  four  Roman  Ca- 
tholic archbishops  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  R, 
Coyne,  the  publisher,  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  of  Maynooth.  In  this,  the 
second  commandment  is  omitted  ;  but 
the  tenth  is  divided  into  two,  that  the 
name  Decalogue  may  not  appear  exfaeie 
a  misnomer,  and  this  on)ission,  we  can 
safely  affirm,  is  very  usual  in  Ireland. 
We  can  further  add,  that  in  many  Ca- 
tholic countries  on  the  continent,  we 
have  ourselves  seen  a  vast  variety  of  re- 
ligious works,  in  which  the  decalogue  is 
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inserted  in  this  nimilated  form ;  and  we 
must  honestly  confess  that,  however  un- 
justifiable is  such  an  alteration  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not,  by  any 
means,  consider  it  as  an  impolitic  or  un- 
called for  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.' 

Now  this  charge  has  been  refuted  about 
one  thousand  times,  and  if  you  allow 
me  a  few  pages  next  month,  I  promise 
to  disprove  every  one  of  the  writer's  as- 
sertions contained  in  this  article  disad- 
vantageous to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
In  the  mean  time,  suppose  we  were  to 
change  our  position  of  defendants  and 
become  plaintiffs,  what  would  this  fel- 
low say?  Is  Trinity  College  quite  unas- 
sailable? Read  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Elmore's  Letters  to  Earl  Darnley,  and 
then  answer. 

'  The  great  and  radical  evil  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege is,  that  it  has  by  far  too  overgrown  an 
iBConie.  The  landed  property  cannot  be  less 
than  thirty  tluee  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  besides  this,  an  income  of  money  collected 
from  the  students,  whose  number  is  now  pro- 
digious, and  divided  amongst  how  many  1 
tioentii-six  individuals  in  the  entire,  not  in- 
cluding the  professors  of  divinity,  astronomy, 
or  law,  or  those  connected  with  the  medical 
school,  whose  emoluments  arise  from  other 
sources,  and  are  highly  lucrative.  There  are 
at  present,  1  believe,  between  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
students  on  the  books.  Now  estimating  the 
sums  paid  by  each  to  the  college,  whether  as 
entrance  fees,  fees  for  a  bowling  green,  (which 
has  been  closed  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
the  anatomy  house  now  built  ou  part  of  it,)  as 
tutors  fees,  college  fees,  room  rent,  interest  on 
deposits,  fines,  purchase  money  of  degrees, 
certifying  the  same,  and  a  long  list  of  et 
ceteras ;  reckoning  all  this  ou  an  average 
only,  at  fifty  pounds  a  head,  and  supposing 
there  were  only  one  thousand  six  hundred 
payers,  here  is  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  be  added  to  the  thirty- 
three  thousand ;  but  even  the  half  of  this 
would  be  enormous,  and  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  this  goes  to  tlie  pockets  of  the 
eight  senior  gentry,  with  the  provost  at  their 
head,  the  other  eighteen  being  obliged  to  be 
content  witli  moderate  pickings,  such  as  free 
commons,  and  rooms,  and  on  an  average  about 
OHe  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
each  ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  radical  evil,  this 
causes  men  of  moderate  talent  to  think  them- 
selves a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  this  per- 
petuates the  bad  system  devised  centuries 
since. 

'  The  system  they  think  cannot  be  bad,  that 
has  done  so  much  for  them ;  if  others  don't 
profit  by  it,  it  is  their  own  fault  or  misfortune. 


they  had  not  talent  to  get  a  fellowship  :  this 
brings  it  to  pass,  that  if  any  one  more  quick 
sighted,  more  hold  than  his  fellows,  sees  faults, 
or  endeavours  to  have  them  amended,  the  cry 
is  instantly  raised  that  he  is  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  person,  that  lie  is  an  enemy  to 
established  order,  and  consequently  neither  a 
friend  to  church  or  state,  wlio  would  wish  to 
interfere  with  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  old 
alma  mater,  or  who  would  dare  to  disturb  her 
quiet  inoffensive  slumbers  ;  for  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  lethargy  caused  by  the  overgrown  in- 
come, the  greater  part  of  which  is  entirely  iii- 
dependaut  of  any  active,  or  at  least  suitable 
exertion  is  such,  and  so  overpowering,  that 
she  lias  become  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
the  silent  sister;  an  epithet  which,  until 
wiihiu  these  last  few  years,  almost  no  excep- 
tion occurred  to  disentitle  her  to,  and  even 
now  the  exceptions  are  very  limited  in  ii\ur.- 
bers,  being,  as  regards  the  fellows,  only  three 
works  on  mechanics,  (one  a  part  transhitiou 
of  La  Places  IMecIianique  Celeste,)  and  a 
translation  of  Homer,  with  notes. 

'  The  very  defective  nature  of  the  college 
course,  whether  we  consider  the  under  gra- 
duate course,  or  that  prescribed  to  students  of 
divinity,  or  what  is  much  more  baneful  in  its 
effects,  the  one  marked  out  to  those  students, 
who  make  the  gaining  of  a  fellowship  their 
object  of  pursuit;  in  the  undergraduate's 
course,  by  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  ou  the 
necessity  in  each  individual  case,  of  an  exten- 
sive and  laborious  round  of  reading  in  the 
dead  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which, 
after  all,  the  Irish  College  is  most  lamentably 
defective,  when  compared  with  the  University 
of  Oxford,  or  any  foreign  one  ;  no  one  will  be 
mad  enough  to  deny  that  in  a  seminary  of  the 
kind,  strong  inducements  should  be  held  out 
to  some  individuals,  whose  talents  or  tastes 
may  make  them  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
these  subjects,  or  whose  after-pursuits  in  life, 
may  make  it  necessary  for  them  ;  but  to  make 
it  imperative  on  all,  indiscriminately  to  apply 
themselves  to  studies,  for  which  they  have  no 
liking,  or  which  they  know  will  never  after 
wards  be  of  the  least  use  to  them  in  life,  to 
make  them  undergo  this  drudgery,  is  a  prac- 
tical blunder.  »  *  * 

'  The  scicntitic  course  is  the  twin  sister  of 
the  classical  one;  in  logic  will  any  man  of 
education  at  the  present  day  believe  it,  the 
entire  consists  of  four  examinations  or  terms 
equivalent  to  one  college  year,  being  given 
up  to  discussing  the  niceties  and  quibbles  of 
Murray's  logic. 

'  With  respect  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  they  have  been  latterly  put 
on  a  much  moie  respectable  looting  than  they 
were ;  and  take  them  all  and  all,  they  un- 
questionably form  at  this  instant  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  education,  shall  I  call 
it,  to  be  acquired  in  Trinity  College  ;  yet  mu:  h 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  classification  of  the 
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Students.  With  respect  to  them  it  would  be  also 
absolutely,  iudisjiensably  necessary,  and  the 
taste,  genius,  and  pursuits  almost  of  each  in- 
dividual to  be  provided  for  ;  leaving,  however, 
the  extensive  field  of  the  higher  departments 
widely  open  for  the  progress  of  the  athleta;  ; 
practical  knowledge  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  arts,  manufactures  and  convenience^  of 
life,  flowing  from  or  connected  with  ihese  sub- 
jects, are,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected  and 
despised  in  this  college. 

'  Although  I  conceive  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  mathematical  and  physical  courses 
are  the  best  constructed  of  any  in  the  entire 
curriculum,  yet  they  labour  also  under  many 
defects.  There  is  no  public  mathematical 
course  of  lectures,  and  perhaps,  the  most 
accurate  assertion  would  be  that  that  there 
is  no  course  at  all,  for  the  nominal  one  is 
given,  was  never  attended  by  any  but  those 
students,  who  were  reading  for  a  fellowship  ; 
and  although  the  professor  receives  near  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  yet  he  only  gives  three 
lectures  a  week  during  what  is  called  term 
time,  of  which  periods  there  are  four  in  the 
year,  the  longest  continuing  for  about  six 
weeks,  the  next  about  four,  the  next,  not  three, 
and  the  summer  one,  scarcely  one.  The  vari- 
ous holidays  exist,  so  that  on  the  entire  not 
more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  lectures  are 
given  during  the  year,  and  even  these,  I  un- 
derstand, have  lately  ceased  altogether,  for 
•want  of  attendance.  Practical  mathematical 
lectures  have  never  been  dreamed  of;  there  is 
a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  another  on  astronomy  given,  but  the  time 
is  as  limited  for  the  natural  pliilosophy  course, 
as  for  the  mathematical  one ;  hence,  the 
lecturer  is  forced  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to 
the  very  limited  and  patched  course  prescribed 
to  the  students  ;  and  I  absolutely  know  of  no 
one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  course, 
«^xcept  that  diligent  students  are  by  it  furnish- 
ed with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
enabled  to  understand  the  valuable  productions 
of  clever  men,  who  have  been  attendino-  to 
what  IS  gomg  on  in  the  world  around  them  ; 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  young  men,  who  go 
through  college,  this  course  is  neither  interest- 
ing nor  useful,  and  therefore  is  entirely  ueg- 
{ected  by  them. 

'  As  to  ethics,  I  may  say  this  branch  of 
human  knowledge  is  entirely  neglected  by 
them,  except  amongst  students  for  fellowships  : 
and  I  may  add,  as  a  science,  it  is  unknown  in 
college.  The  only  books  read  in  the  course 
on  that  subject,  are  selections  from  Burlama- 
qui's  Natural  Law  ;  from  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Nature  and  Kevealed  Religion,  and  from 
Cicero's  Offices  ;  and  even  they  are  only  learn- 
ed, so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  a  few  quibbling 
questions,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  gain  any 
connected  views  of  the  subject  itself.  Locke 
■oa  Government,  was  formerly  a  part,  and  not 


the  worst  part  of  this  course  ;  but  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  lynx-eyed  and  sapient 
guardians  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland,  discovered  some  principles  in  it,  ini- 
mical to  the  goi'ernment  they,  in  their  ab- 
stracted hours,  had  chimerically  fancied,  either 
existed,  or  ought  to  exist  in  this  empire,  and 
they  accordingly  extinguished  it.  What  excel- 
lent commissioners  they  would  make  of  the 
Index  E.'spurgatories!  As  to  a  course  of  po- 
litical economy,  or  Belles  Lettres,  or  any  thing 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  it  has  never  been 
even  dreamt  of  in  Dublin  College. 

'The  library  of  Trinity  College  is  also  another 
of  the  departments  which  much  wants  altera- 
tion. Under  present  regulations,  no  student 
can  enter  the  library,  until  he  has  left  the  col- 
lege, that  is,  until  he  has  taken  his  degree, 
which  is  the  period  of  departure  to  nine-tenths 
of  them,  and  even  then,  it  is  open  only  at  most 
for  five  hours  in  the  day  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  fortnight  in  which  some  old  monkish  holiday 
does  not  occur,  to  close  it.  Hence,  a  person 
can  scarcely  get  amongst  the  vast  heap  of 
books  to  the  ones  he  want  to  consult,  when  he 
is  forced  to  retire  ;  and  although  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Ebrington  have  lately  done  much  for  it, 
yet  much,  very  much — in  fact,  every  thing  has 
yet  to  be  altered. 

'  A  very  great  defect  in  the  course  of  study 
they  have,  compared  with  the  Scotch  system, 
is  that  in  Trinity  College  ;  they  have,  I  may 
say,  no  exercises  on  the  different  parts  of 
their  studies  :  hence,  the  lamentable  defects 
in  the  composition  and  style  of  almost  every 
Irish  writer,  whose  genius  has  enabled  him 
even  at  last  to  overcome  this,  it  may  be  called, 
radical  defect  in  his  education.  Burserships, 
and  many  other  inducements  to  compose  long 
studied  and  original  pieces,  are  held  up  to 
the  ambitious  view  of  the  humblest  Scotch 
student,  whilst  in  Dublin,  one  or  two  subjects 
are  yearly  given  out  for  a  chancellor's  prize 
poem,  either  in  Latin,  or  English ;  and  this 
which  never  did, nor  ever  could  excite  emulation, 
is  the  only  inducement  held  out  to  the  student. 

'  An  admirable  part  of  the  Scotch  system, 
which  is  not  followed  in  the  Dublin  College,  is 
the  freedom  of  discussion,  which  it  encourages 
amongst  the  young  men.  The  same  students 
assemble  at  least  twice  every  day,  with  the 
same  professor  ;  they  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted ;  they  canvass  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  they  are 
daily  examined,  and  their  progress  is  accurate- 
ly known  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
fessor, and  a  daily  habit  of  order,  regularity, 
and  attention  to  business,  is  thus  simultane- 
ously engendered,  and  cannot  fail  of  afterwards 
producing  good  effects.  A  desire  of  improve- 
nientis  thus  widely  diflfused  among  the  students 
in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  which  I  fear 
does  not  exist  in  so  great  a  degree  among  the 
students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'         C. 
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Notwithstanding  all  your  labours,  Mr. 
Editor,  tlie  English  people  know  nothing  about 
us  ;  to  be  convinced  of  this,  you  need  not  lose 
three  hours  listening  to  debates  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  nor  as  many  minutes  in  con- 
ning over  the  le:iding  article  in  any  morning 
paper ;  but  eend  at  once,  whilst  your  tea  is 
drawing,  to  the  nearest  circulating  library  for 
'  the  last  new  play,'  or  the  latest  and  most 
popular  novel ;  in  either  of  these  yoa  cannot 
fail  to  discover  proofs  of  the  fact :  for  the 
'  British  prose  writers'  know  just  as  much 
about  us  as  tliey  do  of  the  Burmese.  It 
grates  upon  my  soul  to  read  the  description  of 
Irish  character  which  they  obtrude  into  almost 
every  one  of  their  fictions;  and,  as  all  this  is 
calculated  to  injure  our  fair  fame,  I  shall,  for 
the  guidance  of  future  novelists,  give  a  cata- 
logue of  Irish  comic  and  tragic  characters,  as 
they  appear  upon  the  gTeat  stage  of  life.  'I'he 
list  cannot  fail  to  be  also  useful  to  native 
writers,  wlio  fall  into  nearly  as  many  absurdi- 
ties as  their  coteraporaries  of  Britain  ;  and, 
as  I  intend,  at  a  future  time,  to  furnish  apjiro- 
priate  dialo>.rue,  my  labours,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  relieve  us  from  the  further  misrepresenta- 
iions  of  novel  writers. 

As  accuracy  in  geography,  though  by  no 
me.ans  essential,  looks  well  in  a  novel,  I  must 
infoim  the  ladies  and  '  gentlemen  who  write 
with  ease,'  that  Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
provinces,  and  that  each  of  these  is  sub-di- 
vided into  minute  portions,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  useless  to  all  but  police-men  and 
trading  justices  ;  this  fact  has  been  too  often 
overlooked.  Novel  writers  have  hitherto  fool- 
ishly imagined  that  a  Connaught-man  had 
necessarily  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics 
of  an  Ulster-man  ;  that  his  brogue  had  a  simi- 
lar smack,  and  his  humour  the  same  thought- 
less raciness.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  fact ;  they  have  hardly  any 
thing  in  common,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  the  general  turn  of  their  thoughts, 
except  the  provincial  cut  of  their  coats. 

An  Ulster-man  is  the  Scot  of  Ireland  ;  he  is 
shrewd,  penurious,  vain,  egotistical,  and  cun- 
ning :  he  is  proud  of  being  an  Irishman,  and 
thinks,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  is  industrious 
— all  Irishmen  are  industrious — but  an  Ulster- 
man  is  also  economical  ;  his  opportunities  of 
'  doing  weir  are  not  greater  than  those  of  his 
neighbours ;  but  he  has  a  method  of  turning 
them  to  a  better  account,  at  least  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  world  think  so — and 
that  is  something,! 

The  Ulster  brogue  is  peculiar,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Scotch  than  to  the 
Irish — I  mean  what  is  understood  by  the  word 
Irish.  From  this,  however,  you  are  not  to 
suppose,  as  most  political  writers  have  done, 
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that  Ulstfr-men  are  a  Scotch  colony,  trans- 
ported hither  by  James  I  Nothing  can  be 
moie  absurd  than  this  opinion  :  the  I'lantitig 
of  this  province  was  carried  only  practically 
into  effect ;  and  the  coincidence  in  habits  and 
language  wliich  prevails  between  these  people 
and  their  Scottish  neighbours,  is  abundantly 
accounted  for,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have 
been,  from  the  beginning,  one  and  the  same 
race.  Ulster  was  the  strong-hold,  in  ancient 
times,  of  the  Picts  and  Caledonians  ;  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Scotia  were  nothing 
more  than  an  Ulster  colony.  Keep  this  in 
mind :  amplified  and  dashed  with  reflection 
and  sentiment,  it  could  not  fail  to  look  well  in 
a  novel,  though,  in  all  probability,  the  review- 
ers would  receive  it  in  better  part  than  the 
readers. 

Novelists,  however,  should  take  care  never 
to  generalize.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  Ulster 
peoi)le  are  genuine  Irish  ;  tliey  inhabit  tbe 
Highlands,  and  speak  with  that  guttural  ac- 
cent, which,  on  being  transferred  from  the 
(jaelic  to  the  English,  produces  that  delicious 
intonation  which  is  understood  by  the  term 
brogue.  These  people  differ  from  their  Low- 
land neighbours  ;  their  custoias  are  quite  pri- 
meval ;  and  in  their  manners  are  retained 
proofs  of  timidity  and  oppression.  They  are 
hardy,  frugal,  and  hospitable  ;  but,  like  moun- 
taineers every  where,  they  are  miserably 
poor.  When  from  home,  they  pass  for  na- 
tives of  Connaught,  and  are  in  general  pro- 
fessors of  the  '  old  religion.' 

Connaught  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  a  marked  race. 
Their  manners,  persons,  and  habits,  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and  between  them  and  tJie  Scottish 
Highlanders  are  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Among  them  onlii  is  to  be  found  the  remnant 
of  the  Irish  Celtic  family  :  men  of  small  sta- 
ture, quick  feeling,  and  great  patience  j  inof- 
fensive and  fearful.  The  great  boJy  of  the 
population  exhibit  the  sad  consequences  of 
oppression.  Meek  and  enduring,  they  com- 
plain much  less  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  of  national  or  individual  wrongs  ; 
and  cruel  necessity  has  long  since  made 
them  familiar  with  the  weak  man's  arc — that 
of  seeming  pleased,  when  they  are  offended  ; 
of  flattering  those  they  detest.  This,  how- 
ever, detracts  but  little  from  their  moral 
worth  ;  though  it  has  imparted  an  air  of  syco- 
phancy to  their  manner  of  addressing  their 
superior  ;  and  the  Connaught  duan  wassails  are 
precisely  such  aristocrats  as  might  be  expected 
to  control  a  people  so  circumstanced  ;  they 
have  a  few  of  the  good,  and  nearly  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  feudal  landlords.  They  boast  of 
their  protection — their  humanity — and  are  at 
the  same  time  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  people's 
misery.  Connaught  presents  the  singular  but 
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very  natural  spectacle  of  a  farming  gentry 
and  a  depressed  peasantry.  In  no  other  part 
of  Ireland  will  you  encounter  so  much  family 
pride ;  and  no  man  is  so  likely  to  blow  out 
your  brains,  at  the  fashionable  distance  of 
twelve  paces,  as  a  Connaught-man.  Sir  Lu- 
cius O'Trigger  must  have  been  a  native  of 
Mayo.  When  a  novelist  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  an  Irish  duellist,  I  beg  he 
may  be  brought  from  either  Galway  or  West- 
port. 

Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  proverb,  has  formed  many  a 
Connaught-man  into  a  public  character  ;  men 
born  to  see  and  suffer  much.  As  yet  the  no- 
velist has  not  availed  himself  of  so  fruitful  a 
field ;  and  happy  will  be  the  storyteller  who 
shall  first  exhibit  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 
originals. 

Munster  is  the  next  grand  division  of  Ire- 
land; and  here  the  novelist  may  revel  uncon- 
trolled. There  is  a  boldness,  an  originality, 
about  the  people  which  gives  much  of  the  air 
of  romance  to  all  their  public  acts.  They 
know  but  little  of  the  servility  of  Connaught, 
and  not  much  of  tlie  selfish  cunning  of  Ulster. 
They  are  fearless,  and  deserve  to  be  f''ee  ; 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  battled  with 
oppression  in  all  her  Irish  forms  ;  ani^.  this  pro- 
tracted servile  war,  in  communicating  a  kind 
of  bandit  fierceness  to  the  peasantry,  consider- 
ably adds  to  their  other  qualifications  of  figur- 
ing in  novels.  '  Sweet  as  a  Munster-man,'  is 
proverbial  in  Dublin  ;  but  tliis  arises  less  from 
any  deceptive  attribute  than  from  his  Italian 
method  of  speaking  the  English  tongue.  There 
is  a  silvery  sweetness  in  his  brogue  that  is 
quite  charming ;  and  it  is  his  pronunciation 
which  renders  a  Munster-man  so  irresistible 
when  he  makes  love — so  persuasive  when  he 
solicits  a  favour.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
how  far  the  English  language  can  be  made  to 
rival  that  of  Tuscany,  should  go  to  Cork. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  inhabitants :  there  is  a  wild 
ruggedness  in  the  hills,  a  fearless  bearing  in 
the  mountains,  a  bewitching  seductiveness  in 
the  valleys,  and,  throughout  the  whole,  an  air 
of  romance,  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
made  this  interesting  region  the  scene  of  more 
horrors  and  more  love  than  ever  were  perpe- 
trated by  ft  distempered  fancy  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  Spain  and  Germany. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  thee,  fair  Leinster  ;  and 
here,  I  confess,  there  are  too  many  sober  re- 
alities to  render  this  province  interesting  to 
the  novelists.  The  people  approximate  too 
closely  to  their  sedate  neighbours  beyond  the 
channel  ;  they  are  mere  matter-of-fact  per- 
sonages ;  but  still  tliis  is  the  place  to  catch 
the  various  travelling  originals,  which  periodi- 
cally quit  their  native  fields  in  Connaught,  or 
Ulster,  or  Rlunster.  The  metropolis,  too, 
though  not  an  untried  scene,  furnishes  ine.x- 
haustible  hints  and  characters  which  a  studi- 
ous novelist   canaot  fail  to  turn  to  uecount. 


'  Ned  Evans'  is  poor  stuff;  Miss  Edgeworth 
says  but  little  about  it,  and  Lady  Morgan  has 
represented  things  in  Dublin  very  different 
from  what  they  really  are.  I  pray  you  avoid 
altogether  the  beaten  track;  and,  fear  not,  I 
shall,  before  I  conclude,  enable  you  to  make 
choice  of  some  dozen  '  original  characters,' 
quite  new  to  the  world  of  literature  and  ro- 
mance. 

From  all  these,  some  general  conclusions 
are  to  be  drawn  :  the  people  of  the  north  are 
industrious ;  the  people  of  the  south  discon- 
tented ;  the  people  of  Connaught  are  sub- 
servient ;  and  those  of  Leinster  independent. 
Orange-men  abound  in  Ulster ;  Rockites  in 
Munster ;  the  gentry  of  Connaught  are  proud 
and  poor  ;  those  of  Leinster  poor  and  insignifi- 
cant. In  the  south  they  are  great  fox-hunters, 
while  their  brethren  of  the  north  are  keen  and 
selfish  politicians.  The  Irish  landlords  are  all 
fond  of  jobs  and  high  rents ;  three-fourths  of 
them  are  either  castle-hacks  (of  whom  more 
anon)  or  trading-justices  ;  and,  in  general, 
they  are  as  poor  and  comical  as  extravagance 
and  irrational  pursuits  can  make  them. 

Abductions  take  place  chiefly  in  Munster, 
Orange  processions  in  Ulster;  in  the  one, 
farm-houses  are  burnt,  and  cattle  houghed  ; 
in  the  other,  chapels  are  destroyed,  and  pa- 
pists murdered.  In  Connaught  you  have  the 
peace  which  results  from  tyranny  on  one  hand 
and  hopelessness  on  the  other ;  in  Leinster, 
you  have  the  tranquillity  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  social  order.  Tinkers  and  fortune- 
tellers, a  kind  of  Irish  gypsies,  come  from 
the  north ;  feather-pluckers  and  itinerant 
lemon-merchants,  from  Connaught ;  while  the 
pig-driver  invariably  belongs  to  M  unster.  You 
will  find  them  all  in  Leinster  ;  and,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  foregoing  rules,  you  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Connaught-man  has  in  general, 
for  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  a  short 
thin  visage,  inclining  to  sallow ;  small  black 
eyes,  dark  hair,  and  is  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  sky-blue  frieze  of  his  native  moun- 
tains. This  is  the  genuine  Milesian.  Lady 
Morgan  talks  about  the  blue  eyes  and  ruddy 
visage  of  the  Celts — she  knows  nothing  about 
them.  The  Rlunster-man  has  peculiarities 
which  distinctly  point  to  the  hills  of  Kerry  or 
Cork;  he  is  tall,  well  formed,  and  loosely 
dressed.  There  is  a  careless  look  of  gaiety 
about  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  you  have  only  to 
converse  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  excesses  of  which  he  is  ac- 
cused proceed  from  that  spirit  of  fire  which  is 
within  him,  and  that  instinctive  regard  which 
he  has  always  shown  for  an  impartial  adminis- 
tiation  of  justice.  If  you  want  a  subordinate 
agent,  who  could  do  the  oddest  and  the  most 
wicked  things,  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  good  hu- 
mour, make  him,  by  all  means,  a  native  of 
Tipperary. 

About  the  Leinster  peasantry  there  is  a 
spirit  of  greater  order;  and  perhaps  they  are 
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Capable     of  exhibiting-   more    resolution  and  detachment  of  '  pikemen,'  '  I  would  care  very 

greater  firmness  ;  they  have  in  them  much  of  little  for  the  French  directory.' 
tlie  Saxon  Goth,  and,   when  aroused,  are  not         These  remarks,  ftlr.  Editor,  are  merely  pre- 

to  be    quieted  by  mere   '  Insurrection   Acts.'  liminary  ;  if  you  differ   in  opinion  from  me. 

In    1798  tliey  allowed  what  they    could  do  ;  pray  suspend  your  judgment  till  next  month, 

'  Had  I  but  ten  tliousand  such  fellows,'  said  when  I  shall  illustrate  my  theory   by  sketches 

General  Lake,  at  Wexford,  when  reviewing  n  of  Irish  character.  Z.  A. 


SCENE  ON  A  BATTLE  FIELD. 

BY    D.  S.   L. 

Bv  the  moon  that  shone  on  the  blood- red  plain, 

Where  her  liglit  was  a  pall  to  the  warrior  slain. 

When  the  flash  of  spears  and  their  lightning  glare 

Were  sleeping  in  rest  'neath  the  violet  air, 

A  pale,  sad  figure  stepped  darkly  o'er 

The  thousand  hearts  that  were  urned  in  gore ! 

Over  plume  and  helm  and  banner  gay, 

With  a  sigh  and  a  tear  she  took  her  way. 

And  few  were  the  gifts  of  life  for  her, 

As  she  sought  her  child  in  his  sepulchre  ; 

For  the  shout  of  war  a-jtd  the  battle's  breath 

Had  been  to  him  as  the  chime  of  death. 

In  his  bed  of  slaughter,  she  found  that  chief. 

And  she  sat  her  down  in  her  gloom  of  grief ; 

And  the  deep  blue  heavens  that  hung  above, 

Encurtained  the  child  of  her  early  love. 

And  his  eagle  plume  waved  coldly  now 

O'er  the  fiery  gleam  of  his  martial  brow. 

Oh !  he  had  been  raid  the  fair  and  bright, 

And  basked  him  off  in  the  holy  light 

Of  love  and  beauty,  and  all  that  can 

Woo  to  the  world  the  soul  of  man  ; 

And  woman's  heart  and  woman's  eye 

Had  been  to  him  as  an  evening  sky. 

But  of  all  who  loved  his  path  on  earth. 

There  was  none  like  her  who  had  now  gone  forth. 

She  had  watch'd  the  sleep  of  the  rosy  hours, 

When  childhood  lay  in  a  couch  of  flowers  ; 

With  a  mother's  hope,  and  a  mother's  joy. 

She  had  seen  the  deeds  of  her  soldier  boy. 

Through  the  blossoming  cares  of  his  sheeny  spring, 

She  had  watched  the  growth  of  that  tiny  thing  ; 

And  when  day  shone  out  on  its  sunny  bloom. 

She  had  seen  him  move  'neath  his  wafted  plume  ; 

And  every  deed  that  wreathed  his  crest. 

Gave  bliss  and  fear  to  a  mother's  breast. 

But  his  soul  had  ebbed  on  the  scarlet  tide. 

Winging  away  in  its  hour  of  pride  ; 

And  she  stood  by  him,  all  wan  and  pale, 

With  her  wild  hair  strewn  on  the  rising  gale, 

And  her  anguished  tear  was  the  only  dew 

That  freshed  the  sleep  of  the  kindred  few. 

Oh  !  a  mother's  love  ! — 'tis  the  only  one. 

That  lingers  round  when  our  hopes  are  gone  ; 

And  though  Beauty's  lip,  and  though  Beauty's  cheek, 

A  bright,  soft  tale  to  the  heart  may  speak. 

Oh  !  a  mother's  love  ! — 'tis  the  only  one 

That  follows  the  same  to  the  grave  or  throne  ! 

Down,  dov/n  by  her  child  that  mother  sank — 

A  fairy  form  'mid  the  steel-clad  rank  ; 

And  she  looked  abroad  on  the  purple  cloud. 

Which  folded  round,  like  a  loathsome  shroud. 

And  breathing  his  soul  on  the  pinions  of  prayer. 

She  lay,  with  her  son,  in  his  glory,  there  ! 


lOH 


EXPEDITJON    TO    THE    NORT 

Government  have  shown  since  the  peace  a 
laudable  desire  to  promote  tlie  interests  of  sci- 
ence ;  they  have  employed  skilful  and  enter- 
prising men  in  the  work,  of  research,  and  have 
dispatched  expeditions  to  the  sultry  plains  of 
Fezzen,  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
In  this  useful  work  of  discovery  they  stood 
alone  among  the  European  governments  ;  and 
we  are  sorry  that  any  petty  economy  should 
have  stopped  them  in  so  beneiicial  a  career. 
The  expedition  under  Captain  Beechey  was 
suddenly  recalled  before  the  completion  of  the 
original  design  ;  and  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  summons  has  been  extended  to  the  volume 
before  us.  The  number  of  plates  intended  as 
illustrations  to  the  work  have  been  sadly  cur- 
tailed ;  and  those  which  are  given,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  of  the  cheapest  descrip- 
tion. This  is  not  the  kind  of  economy  which 
an  intelligent  people  would  call  for  ;  and  most 
assuredly  will  not  tend  to  make  any  ministry 
popular  with  the  British  public. 

In  consequence  of  observations  made  by 
Captain  Smith  in  1817,  during  his  visit  to  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  party  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
exploring  the  Greater  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  as 
well  as  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Derna, 
as  far  as  Alexandria  and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Lieutenant  Beecliey  was  accordingly  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  his  brother  was  em- 
ployed by  Earl  Bathurst  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Navy,  accompanied  the  expedition, 
as  surgeon.  At  INIalta  they  were  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Coffin,  a  young  naval  officer  of  in- 
telligence and  enterprise. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  expedition  left 
Tripoly,  escorted  by  a  number  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  having  crossed  the  fertile  plains  of 
Tagiura,  they  entered  upon  the  great  desert. 
The  appalling  accounts  of  the  sand  storms,  it 
appears,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  a  greater 
quantity,  they  suppose,  could  not  be  heaped 
upon  sleepers  than  they  could  readily  shake 
oft"  on  waking. 

'  We  shudder  at  the  dreadful  accounts  which 
have  been  recorded  of  whole  caravans,  and 
whole  armies,  destroyed  by  these  formidable 
waves  of  the  desert ;  and  when  our  pity  is 
strongly  excited  by  such  relations,  we  are  sel- 
dom inclined  to  analyze  them  very  deeply. 
But  a  little  reflection  would  probably  convince 
us  that  many  of  these  are  greatly  exaggerated  : 
some,  because  the  writers  believed  what  they 
related  ;  and  some,  because  they  wished  their 
readers  to  believe  what  they  might  not  be  quite 
convinced  of  themselves.  In  fact,  we  think  it 
])robable  that  they  who  have  perished  in  de- 
serts,  from  the   time  of  the   Psylli  and  Cam- 
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byses  to  the  present,  have  died,  as  is  usual, 
before  they  were  buried,  either  from  violence, 
thirst,  or  exhaustion.' 

The  traveller  has  to  contend  with  abundance 
ol  evils  without  encountering  sand  storms  ;  the 
desert,  however,  is  not  incapable  of  communi- 
cating agreeable  sensations. 

'  But  if  the  desert  have  terrors  peculiar  to 
itself,  it  has  also  its  peculiar  pleasures.  There 
is  something  imposing,  we  may  say  sublime, 
in  the  idea  of  unbounded  space  which  it  occa- 
sionally presents ;  and  every  trifling  object 
which  appears  above  its  untenanted  surface, 
assumes  an  interest  which  we  should  not  on 
other  occasions  attribute  to  objects  of  much 
greater  importance.  The  little  romance  which 
its  stillness  and  solitude  encourage,  is  at  the 
same  time  grateful  to  the  feelings;  and  one 
may  here  dream  delightfully  of  undisturbed 
tranquillity  and  independence,  and  of  freedom 
from  all  the  cares,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of 
the  world.  Whenever  the  wind  is  cool,  with- 
out being  too  strong,  the  purity  of  the  air  is  at 
once  refreshing  and  exhilarating  ;  and,  if  his 
stock  of  water  be  not  very  low,  the  traveller 
feels  disposed  to  be  well  pleased  with  every 
thing.' 

Before  entering  upon  the  Syrtis  they  stopped 
to  change  camels  at  Mesurata. 

'  We  had  scarcely  been  a  day  at  Mesurata 
before  the  report  of  our  having  a  tibeeb  (or 
doctor)  in  our  party  scon  brought  us  a  multi- 
tude of  visitors  ;  and  the  demand  for  medicine 
became  so  extensive,  that  the  contents  of 
twenty  medicine  chests,  such  as  that  which  we 
had  with  us,  would  not  have  satisfied  one  half 
of  the  applicants.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  presented  themselves  had  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  thorn  ;  but  there 
were  still  many  cases  of  real  distress  which  re- 
quired and  obtained  assistance.  The  most 
prevalent  diseases  were  those  of  the  eye,  and 
there  were  many  very  alarming  cases  of  dysen- 
tery ;  but  Mr.  Campbell's  attention  and  medi- 
cal skill  soon  began  to  produce  very  favourable 
symptoms,  and  as  much  of  the  medicine  as 
could  possibly  be  spared  was  administered  to, 
and  distributed  amongst  those  who  required  it. 
As  is  usual,  however,  in  barbarous  countries, 
there  were  many  simple  beings  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  convince  that  the  powers  of  me- 
dicine are  limited,  and  they  were  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  Mr.  Campbell's  omnipotence,  that 
he  soon  found  it  useless  to  deny  it.  To  meet 
this  emergency  he  found  it  better  to  make  up 
some  little  harmless  ingredients  for  their  use, 
and  to  tell  them  that  the  rest  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  prophet,  who  had  alone  (under  Allah) 
the  power  to  cure  them  completely.  With 
this  declaration,   and   the  medicine  together, 


*  By  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.  N.  F.  R.  S.  and  H.  W.  Beechey,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  4to* 
London,  18'J8.     Murray. 
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witliout  which  they  would  by  no  means  have 
been  satislied,  tlie  petitioners  used   to  retire 
well   pleased  with  their  physician,   and  con- 
vinced that  the  draught  or  tlie  powders  which 
they  had  received  would  infallibly  remove  their 
infirmity,  however  incurable  it  might  be.' 
Tlie  Syrtis  is  thus  described. 
'  Ou  quitting  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Me- 
surata  for   the  wilds  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  the 
first  object  which  presents  itself,  in  the  level 
tract  of  country  already  mentioned,  is  the  ex- 
tensive marsh  described  by  Strabo  as  occurring 
after  tli«  Cephalas  Promontorium.     It  has  not 
now  the  character  of  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of 
water,  as  it  appears  to  have  had  when  seen  by 
this  geoi;rapher,    but   spreads  itself  in    pools 
over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  and  communicates 
occasionally  with   the   sea.      Many   of  these 
pools,  are,  however,  some  miles  ia  extent,  and 
were  they  deep  enough  would  deserve  the  ap- 
pellation of  lakes.    When  we  passed  along  the 
marsh    the   rainy  season   had  not  commenced 
although  a  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen,  and 
it   is   probable    that,   at  the  close  of  it,    the 
greater  number  of  the  pools  are  collected  into 
much  larger  masses.    AVhile  atTripoly,  Shekh 
JNIahommed  was   anxious   for   our    departure 
chiefly   on   account  of   this  morass,  which  he 
represented  as  being  very  dangerous,  if    not 
wholly  impassable,  after  the  long  continuance 
of  heavy    rains.      llie    dimensions    given    by 
Strabo  are  three  hundred  stadia  for  the  length, 
ami  seventy  for  the  breadth  of  the  marsh,  or 
lake,  which  he  describes;  and  these  measure- 
ments  correspond  quite  sufficiently   with  the 
appearance  of  that  which  actually  exists;  its 
length,  from  ftlesurata  to  Sooleb,   being  little 
less  than  forty  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the 
sea  inland,  from  nine  and   ten  to  fifteen.     It 
does  not  indeed  linisb  wholly  at  Sooleb,  but  is 
contracted  in  passing  that  place,  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  two  and  three  miles  in  width,   and 
tlien  continues  as  far  as  Giraff.' 

During  the  journey  from  Tripoly  to  Bengazi 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  man- 
ners of  the  Arabs.  The  following  trait  of  cha- 
racter shows  that  uncivilized  man  is  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances. 

'The  cattle  of  this  place  were  closely  at- 
tended by  the  men,  to  prevent  their  ranging 
on  the  heights,  and,  consequently,  becoming 
visible  to  those  who  might  be  passing  ;  a  ma- 
iifEuvre  which  they  probably  had  adopted  from 
supposing  us  to  be  some  of  the  bashaw's  peo- 
ple, whose  observation  they  hoped  by  such 
means  to  elude,  and  thus  escape  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  which  in  the  event  of  their  dis- 
covery would  have  been  exacted  from  them  by 
the  soldiers  of  his  highness.  We  were  how- 
ever received  by  these  people  very  kindly,  and 
they  brought  us  out  milk  and  dried  dates,  un- 
asked for  ;  in  return  for  these  attentions,  we 
gave  the  men  some  gunpowder,  with  which 
they  were  highly  delighted,  and  presented  the 
women  with  some  strings  of  beads  of  different 


colours,  which  were  accepted  with  many  smiles 
of  acknowledgment.    So  well  practised  are  the 
Arabs  in  eluding  observation,  from  the  nature 
of  the  wandering  life  \vhich  they  lead,  and  the 
little  security  which   there  is  for  property  in 
the  country  they  inhabit,  that  even  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  their  usual  haunts 
are  often  unable  to   find  them  ;    and  strangers 
might  often  pass  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
their  tents,   without  suspecting  there  was  a 
soul  in  the  neighbourhood.    As  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  a  wandering  Arab  consists  in  his  flocks 
and  cattle,  and  the  few  little  articles  contained 
in  his  tent,  he  has  very  little  trouble  in  mov- 
ing, and  half  an  hour  after  he  has  determined 
to  leave  the  place  of  his  residence,  no  traces 
will  remain  of  his  late  habitation,  but  the  ashes 
scattered  about  the  hole  in  the  earth  which 
served  his  whole  family  for  a  fire-place.     His 
sheep  and  cattle  are  collected  without  diffi- 
culty at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  that  of  some 
part  of  his  family,  while  his  tent,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  all  its  contents,  the  chief  of  which 
are  his  wives  and  his  children,  are  packed  up 
in  a  few  minutes  on  the  backs  of  his  camel.s, 
and  ready  to  move  on  with  the  rest.     If  he  is 
not  pressed  for  time,  the  women  often  walk 
with  the  older  children,   and   assist  in  driving 
the  cattle  ;  and   should  he  have  no   camels, 
which  is  very  often  the  case,  both  women  and 
children   are    loaded   to   the  utmost   of  their 
strength  with  such  articles  as  cannot  be  trans- 
ported in  other  ways.    But  neither  women  nor 
children  on  these  fatiguing  occasions  exhibit 
any    signs   of  discontent  or  uneasiness ;    the 
length  of  their  journey  and  the  weight  of  their 
burdens  are  borne  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  the  whole  is  considered  as  a  matter 
of  course,  which  their  habits  of  life  have  accus- 
tomed them  to  expect,  and  to  support  without 
any  other  effects  than  the  temporary  fatigue  of 
the  exertion.     If  the  journey  should  be  long, 
the  tent  is  seldom  unpacked  till   they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  the 
whole  party  sleep  very  soundly  on  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  their  sheep  and  cattle,  till  the 
first  appearance  of  day-light  summons  them  to 
rise   and  take  up  their  burdens,  which  have 
probably  in  the  mean  time  been  usefully  em- 
ployed in  affording  them  the  luxury  of  a  pillow.' 

In  a  ravine  at  Mahiriga  they  were  joined  by 
pilgrims  on  their  journey  to  Mecca. 

'  They  took  up  their  abode  at  night  near  our 
tents  ;  and  after  repeating  with  great  solemn- 
ity the  proper  number  of  prayers,  made  them- 
selves very  comfortable  round  a  large  fire, 
which  tlio  chilness  of  the  niirhts  began  to 
render  very  necessary ;  and  which  was  the 
more  severely  felt  from  being  contrasted  with 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  occasioned  by  a 
parching  southerly  wind.  After  consuming 
with  excellent  appetites  whatever  they  could 
procure  from  our  tents,  they  would  lay  them- 
selves down  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  witli 
their  feet  as  close  to  it  as  they  could  bear,  and 
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sleep  very  soundly  without  any  other  covering 
than  their  bernusse,  till  the  next  hour  appoint- 
ed for  the  performance  of  their  customary  devo- 
tions. They  were  not  the  least  discouraged 
by  the  length  of  the  journey  before  tliem,  or 
tlie  difficulties  and  privations  which  they 
would  necessarily  have  to  encounter  ;  but  we 
unifoi-mly  found  them  contented  and  cheerful, 
always  offering  their  assistance,  unasked  for, 
to  our  people,  whenever  it  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. Some  of  them  continued  with  us  as 
far  as  Bengazi,  and  appeared  to  be  very 
grateful  for  the  few  piastres  which  we  gave 
them  there,  to  assist  in  supporting  them  on  tlie 
road  to  the  Holy  City.' 

As  they  drew  near  to  Bengazi  thejrainy  sea- 
sou  commenced,  and  the  country  became  almost 
impassable.  The  camels  could  not  keep  their 
footing  on  the  slippery  ground,  and  the  horses 
were  nearly  exhausted. 

'  As  it  was,  we  had  been  obliged  to  lead  two 
of  the  horses  for  several  days  before  our 
arrival  at  Bengazi,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
thought  extraordinary,  by  those  accustomed 
only  to  the  horses  of  Europe,  that  any  of  them 
arrived  there  at  all  after  the  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations which  they  had  endured.  They  had 
all  of  them  been  rode  through  the  whole  of  the 
day,  over  a  country  without  any  roads,  for 
more  than  two  months  successively,  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
without  any  shelter  from  the  cold  and  damp  of 
the  night ;  while  at  tlie  same  time,  instead  of 
having  any  extra  allowance  to  enable  them  to 
support  this  exertion,  they  were  often  left, 
unavoidably,  for  more  than  four-and-twenty 
hours,  without  anything  whatever  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  on  one  occasion  were  as  much  as 
four  days  without  a  drop  of  water  of  any  kind. 
It  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  that  they 
were  not  in  very  excellent  condition  before 
half  the  journey  had  been  accomplished,  and 
indeed  it  was  distressing  to  see  the  wasted 
carcasses  which  most  of  them  presented  on 
arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bengazi ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any, 
European  horses,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  survived  the  journey  which  they 
performed  at  all ;  much  less  have  displayed 
the  activity  and  spirit  which  never  left  them, 
under  so  niucli  fatigue  and  privation.  We 
were  often  amused,  in  spite  of  his  forlorn  con- 
diti»n,  with  the  spirit  exerted  on  all  occasions 
by  an  old  white  horse,  which  was  rode  by  one 
of  our  servants  ;  he  had  belonged  for  many 
years  to  a  soldier  of  the  bashaw,  and  his  face 
was  well  known  to  all  the  Arabs  of  Bengazi, 
as  a  constant  appendage  to  the  army  Vvhicli 
came  there  occasionally  to  collect  the  tribute. 
This  fine-spirited  animal,  before  the  journey 
was  half  over,  had  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
yet  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  his  military 
habits,  and  would  arch  his  neck,  and  curvet, 
and  throw  himself  back  on  his  haunches  at  the 
sliglitest  application  of  the  spur.    No  fatigue 


or  exhaustion  could  ever  make  him  forget  thai 
he  had  once  been  a  charger  of  some  considera- 
tion :  even  in  walking  he  would  lift  up  his 
legs,  and  step  out,  with  all  the  parade  and 
importance  of  a  horse  trained  at  Astley's  or 
the  Circus  ;  throwing  his  head  about,  at  the 
same  time,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  if  he 
took  a  delight  in  displaying  his  long;  mane, 
and  shewing  himself  otF  to  advantage.' 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  fertile,  and  the 
people  far  from  miserable. 

'  With  regard  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Barca  (we  mean  the  part  of  it 
comprehended  in  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica), 
we  should  certainly  call  them  a  healthy  and 
good-looking  race ;  and  not  at  all  the  ugly, 
meagre,  grim-visaged  people,  which  they  have 
been  described  to  be  in  some  of  our  best  re- 
ceived accounts  of  them.  We  allude  in  parti- 
cular to  the  Bedouin  (or  wandering)  tribes, 
which  are  those  more  immediately  in  question  ; 
and  who  are  generally  a  finer  people,  both  in 
character  and  appearance,  than  what  are  term- 
ed the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  Arab 
cities.  Whatever  may  be  the  descent  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa,  they 
appear  to  lead  exactly  the  same  kind  of  life, 
and  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
resources,  as  the  early  possessors  of  the  regions 
which  they  occupy.' 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  whole  party  ar- 
rived at  Bengazi,  where  the  heavy  rains  de- 
tained them  until  the  month  of  March.  The 
streets  during  this  season  were  literally  con- 
verted into  rivers,  and  the  cries  of  women  and 
children  were  perpetually  announcing  the  fall- 
ing of  houses. 

'  The  houses  of  Bengazi  are  built  after  the 
usual  manner  of  Arab  buildings,  that  is  to  say, 
with  rough  and  unequally-shaped  stones,  put 
together  with  mud  instead  of  mortar;  they 
generally  consist  of  a  ground  floor  only,  built 
round  a  square  court-yard,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  open,  which  seldom  communicate 
with  each  other  :  the  court  is  not  paved,  and 
in  houses  of  more  than  ordinary  consequence, 
there  is  sometimes  a  well  in  the  centre.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  are  formed  of  rafters  (chiefly 
of  young  pine-trees  from  the  neighbouring 
forests)  "over  which  are  laid  mats,  and  on 
these  there  is  generally  a  quantity  of  sea- weed, 
or  other  vegetable  rubbish  ;  over  tlie  whole  is 
spread  a  thick  stratum  of  mud,  which  is  beat 
down  as  hard  as  Arab  laziness  will  admit  of  at 
the  time  when  the  terrace  is  made.  They  who 
can  afford  it  (and  there  are  very  few  so  fortu- 
nate) spread  a  preparation  of  lime  over  the 
mud ;  which,  as  the  cement  is  usually  well 
made,  forms  a  surface  impervious  to  the 
weather,  while  the  coating  remains  in  good 
condition.' 

The  inhabitants,  however,  are  extremely 
modest. 

'  Among  the  numerous  instances  which  we 
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observed  during  our  stay  at  Bengazi,  illus- 
trative of  Arab  character  and  prejudices,  we 
may  notice  one  which  occurred  in  the  skeefa 
(or  entrance  hall)  of  our  house,  where  a  select 
party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  usually 
assembled  themselves  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. On  this  occasion,  the  women  of  Eng- 
land formed  the  principal  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  reports  of  their  beauty,  which 
had  reached  some  of  our  visitors,  appeared  to 
have  made  a  great  impression  in  their  favour. 
One  of  our  party  then  produced  a  miniature 
from  his  pocket,  which  chanced  to  be  the  re- 
semblance of  a  very  pretty  girl  ;  and  he  roundly 
asserted,  as  he  handed  it  to  tlie  company,  that 
every  woman  in  England  was  as  handsome. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  subject 
was  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and  they  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  force  of  custom  and  preju- 
dice, will  hardly  conceive  that  an  object  so 
pleasing  could  be  the  cause  of  a  moment's 
alarm.  But  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the 
first  Arab  of  our  party,  who  was  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  tlie  lady  in  question,  started  back  in 
dismay  and  confusion  ;  and  all  his  worthy 
countrymen  who  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
picture,  withdrew  them,  on  the  instant,  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  exhibiting  the  strongest  symp- 
toms of  astonishment  and  shame.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  young  lady  who  had  caused  so 
much  confusion,  was  unluckily  painted  in  a 
low  evening  dress  ;  and  her  face  was  only 
shaded  by  the  luxuriant  auburn  curls,  which 
fell  in  ringlets  over  her  forehead  and  temples. 
There  was  nothing,  it  will  be  thought,  so  ex- 
tremelv  alarming  in  this  partial  exliibition  of 
female  beauty ;  and  the  favoured  inhabitants 
of  less  decorous,  and  more  civilized  countries, 
would  scarcely  dream  of  being  shocked  at  a 
similar  spectacle.  But  to  men  who  inhabit 
those  regions  of  delicacy,  where  even  one  eye 
of  a  female  must  never  be  seen  stealing  out 
from  the  sanctuary  of  her  veil, '  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  sparkling  pair  of  those  lumi- 
naries is  not  a  vision  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  alarm  of  the  worthy 
Shekhs  assembled,  which  the  bright  eyes  and 
naked  face  (as  they  termed  it)  of  our  fair  young 
countrywoman  had  so  sudden  excited,  was  in 
no  way  diminished  by  the  heinous  e:^posure 
of  a  snowy  neck  and  a  well-turned  pair  of 
shoulders  ;  and  had  they  been  placed  in  the 
situation  of  Yasuf,  when  the  lovely  Zuleika 
presented  herself  in  all  her  charms  as  a  suitor  for 
the  young  Hebrew's  love,  or  in  the  more  em- 
barrassing dilemma  of  the  Phrygian  shepherd- 
prince,  when  three  immortal  beauties  stood 
revealed  before  his  sight,  they  could  scarcely 
have  felt  or  expressed  more  confusion.  Every 
Arab,  who  saw  the  picture,  actually  blushed 
and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  exclaiming — 
w'Allali  haram— (by  Heaven  'tis  a  sin)  to 
look  upOn  such  an  exposure  of  female  charms  ! 
'  It  vv'as  some  time  before  our  worthy  Arab 
friends  recovered  from  the  serious  shock  which 


their  modesty  had  sustained  ;  but  as  modesty 
(for  what  reason  we  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine) is  by  no  means  an  unconquerable  feel- 
ing, we  prevailed  upon  the  blushing  Shekhs, 
when  the  first  impression  had  subsided,  to 
take  a  second  look  at  the  picture ;  declaring, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  so  innocent  a  display 
at  which  the  most  correct  of  true  believers 
need  be  shocked.  We  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  they  were  quite  of  our  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  their  curiosity  (at  least  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  that)  very  soon  got  the  better 
of  their  scruples  ;  and  we  even  think,  that 
some  of  them  might  actually  have  been  per- 
suaded to  trust  themselves  in  those  sinful 
regions  where  a  pretty  face  and  figure  may  be 
looked  at  and  admired  without  am^  very  seri- 
ons  breach  of  decorum.  As  for  Shekh  Mahom- 
med,  he  had  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  put 
the  object  of  his  former  confusion  into  his 
pocket,  though  merely  to  show  it  (as  he  said) 
to  his  wives  ;  and  was  hardy  enough  to  keep 
it  three  or  four  days,  before  he  returned  it  to 
its  owner.' 

Bengazi,  Mr.  Beecbey  supposes,  occupies  the 
site  of  Bernice  and  Hesperis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  ran  the  fabled  Lethe,  and  stood 
the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  The  Arabs,  it 
would  appear,  have  drank  so  copiously  of  the 
oblivious  water,  that  they  do  not  recollect  hav- 
ing tasted  of  it. 

After  leaving  Bengazi,  they  visited  succes- 
sively the  ruins  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta  ; 
the  present  state  of  the  latter  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  extract. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  town,  on  our  first 
visit  to  it,  was  thickly  overgrown  with  wild 
mai-igolds  and  camomile,  to  a  height  of  four 
and  five  feet,  and  patches  of  corn  were  here 
and  there  observable  growing  equally  within 
the  city  walls.  The  solitude  of  the  place  was 
at  the  same  time  unbroken  by  animals  of  any 
description  ;  if  we  except  a  small  number  of 
jackals  and  hyaenas,  wliich  strayed  down  after 
sunset  in  search  of  water,  and  a  few  owls  and 
bats  which  started  out  from  the  ruins  as  we 
disturbed  them  by  our  near  and  unexpected 
approach.  Appeals  of  this  kind  are  always 
irresistible  ;  and  the  contrast  which  presented 
itself  bet, veen  the  silence  and  desolation  which 
characterized  the  city  of  Ptolemeta  when  wo 
visited  it,  and  the  busy  scene  which  a  specta- 
tor of  its  former  wealth  and  magnificence 
would  have  witnessed  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Ceesars,  afforded  a  striking,  and,  we 
must  say,  a  melancholy  example  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  greatness.' 

On  leaving  Ptolemeta  they  proceeded  to 
Merge ;  the  road  was  indilTeront,  but  the 
country  was  delightful. 

'  The  sides  of  the  valley  were  thickly  cloth- 
ed with  pines,  olive  trees,  and  different  kinds 
of  laurel,  interspersed  with  clusters  of  the 
most  luxuriant  lioneysuckle,  the  fragrance  of 
which,  as  we  passed  it,  literally  perfumed  the 
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air.  Among  those  wo  dislinguislied  myrtle, 
arbutus,  and  laurestinus,  with  many  other 
handsome  flowering  shrubs,  a  variety  of  wild 
roses,  both  white  and  red,  and  quantities  of 
rosemary  and  juniper.  Scenes  of  this  kind 
even  in  Europe  would  be  highly  appreciated  ; 
but  to  travellers  in  Africa,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  they  could  not  fail  of  being  more  than 
usually  grateful ;  and  every  fresh  beauty  which 
opened  itself  to  our  view  was  hailed  with  en- 
thusiastic delight.  The  very  difficulty  of  the 
road  added  interest  to  the  scene  ;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  what  (with  us)  would  have  been  garden 
shrubs,  blooming,  more  luxuriantly  than  we 
ever  see  them  in  northern  climates,  amidst  the 
wild  crags  of  a  neglected  ravine,  gave  a  finish 
and  an  elegance  to  its  rugged  forms  which 
produced  the  most  agreeable  association  of 
ideas.  But  if  we  begin  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  recollections  of  this  nature,  we  shall  soon 
lose  the  thread  of  our  narrative  ;  and  restraint 
is  the  more  necessary  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  scenes  which  presented  themselves  one 
after  the  other,  in  our  route  from  Ptolemeta  to 
Merge,  were  nothing;  but  a  continued  succes- 
sion  ot  beauties  from  the  begmnmg  to  the  end 
of  our  journey. 

'  In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  when  we 
began  to  ascend,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
hill,  and  were  saluted  by  a  wild-looking,  dark- 
featured  Arab,  who  presented  us  some  honey 
in  the  comb  which  is  procured  in  quantities 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  This  was 
the  first  person  we  had  met  with  in  our  pas- 
sage up  the  ravine,  and  there  was  a  wi'dness 
in  his  accent  as  well  as  in  his  appearance 
which  suited  admirably  with  the  character  of 
the  scene.  A  little  farther  on  we  reached 
some  Arab  tents,  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  bushes  and  trees,  and  such  of  the 
Bedouins  whose  tents  we  passed  nearest  to 
came  out,  and  questioned  us  on  the  objects  of 
our  journey.  We  observed  in  these  people  the 
same  peculiarities  of  look  and  accent  which 
had  struck  us  in  our  friend  of  the  honeycomb, 
and  they  had  a  bluntness  and  independence  of 
manner  and  appearance  which  aiforded  us, 
together  with  their  simplicity,  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  amusement.  They  welcomed  us 
in  the  true  patriarchal  style,  with  an  offer  of 
shelter  and  refreshment,  and  we  should  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  spending  a  week  or 
two  among  them,  and  rambling  about  the 
beautiful  country  which  they  occupied.' 

The  beauty  of  the  route  continued  during 
their  journey  to  the  remains  of  Barca,  Cyrene, 
and  Ai)ollonia.  On  their  return  to  Cyrene  from 
the  latter  place,  an  adventure  befel  some  of 
their  party  which  was  accidentally  sepurated 
from  the  main  boJ y. 

'  It  ajipeared  th:tt  the  road  up  the  mountain 
which  they  had  been  observed  to  take  termi- 
nated abruptly  at  the  foot  of  a  jirecipice,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  surprised  them,  for 
the  track  which  they  followed  was  undoubtedly 


trodden,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  Very  re- 
cently. No  outlet,  however,  was  on  any  side 
visible,  and  as  they  stood  pondering  on  tho 
object  of  a  road  which  led  only  to  the  base  of 
a  high  perpendicular  cliff  and  was  closely  hem- 
med in  by  thickets  and  brushwood,  they  thought 
they  heard  a  mill  at  work,  the  sound  of  which 
seemed  to  come  from  above.  As  tliey  looked 
up  with  astonishment  towards  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  the  noise  apparently 
came,  they  clearly  heard  a  soft  female  voice 
issue  from  it,  and  soon  perceived  two  very 
pretty  young  Arab  girls  looking  out  of  a  square 
hole  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  at  the  height 
of  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  their 
heads — the  place  being  not  only  inaccessible 
from  below  but  equally  so  from  above,  and  in- 
deed on  all  sides  of  it,  owing  to  the  smoothness 
and  perpendicular  surface  of  the  cliff  in  which 
it  was  formed.  When  their  surprise  was  a 
little  abated  our  servants  requested  some  water, 
but  were  told  that  there  was  none  in  the  house ; 
the  girls  inquiring  at  the  same  time  where  our 
people  were  going,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the 
English  at  Grenna.  They  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  said  they  had  lost  their  way.  One 
of  the  females  then  asked  how  many  the  party 
consisted  of,  and  were  answered,  fifteen,  though 
there  were  only  two ;  the  remainder,  it  was 
added,  were  close  at  hand  in  the  wood.  This 
embellishment  was  intended  as  a  defensive 
measure  to  conceal  the  actual  weakness  of  the 
company,  for  the  elevated  position  of  their  fair 
auditors  had  not  made  the  most  favourable 
impression  upon  our  servants  ;  who  suspected 
that  persons  living  so  far  out  of  reach,  must 
have  stronger  reasons  for  moving  so  far  from 
their  fellow-creatures,  than  was  consistent  with 
honesty  and  paaceable  intentions.' 

These  aerial  residences  were  common  here  ; 
the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  led,  no  doubt, 
to  the  adoption  of  habitations  so  inconvenient. 
While  here  Rlr.  Beechey  inquired  in  vain  for 
the  supposed  position  of  Ras  Sem,  or  the  pe- 
trified city.  Captain  Smith  went  in  search  of 
this  place  in  1817,  and  his  journal,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  volume  before  us,  shows  on  what 
slender  materials  an  Arab  fancy  will  raise  a 
mighty  superstructure.  A  few  rude  carvings 
on  ruins  in  the  desert  gave  rise  to  the  story. 

While  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of 
Cyrene,  an  order  arrived  from  government 
recalling  the  expedition.  In  obedience  to  this 
summons,  they  hastily  retraced  their  steps, 
their  journey  being  cheered  by  Arab  melody. 
Their  songs  are  suggested  by  very  common- 
place incidents. 

'  The  songs  of  the  Arabs  are  however  not 
always  without  a  subject,  as  the  examples 
which  we  have  of  their  poetry  in  England 
will  testify ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  greatest  attempts  at  iuvention  which  we 
ourselves  noticed  in  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  were  nothing  more  than  short 
allusions  to  what  was  going  forward  at  the 
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time,  or  to  something  which  was  in  anticipa-  The  regions  which  the  expedition  traversed 

tion.     For  instance,  in  ascending  a  hill,  the  are  associated  with  classic  recollections,  and 

sono-of  our  Arab  compauions  would  be — "Now  Mr.   Beeohey  has  displayed  an  intimate  ac- 

we  are  going  up  the  hill — now  we  are  going  up  quaintance  with  early  authors  in  his  disquisi- 

the  hill."     And  in  descending — "  Now  we  are  tious  on  the  various  places  he  passed  through, 

going  down — now  we  are  going  down."    Each  This  is  a  recommendation,   however,  that  is 

sentence  being  repeated  all  the  time  the  action  not  likely   to   make  the  work   very    popular, 

alluded  to  was    going   forward,    without  the  though  it  must  always  be  in  request  by  those 

slightest  variation  of  any  kind.     In  approach-  who  study  ancient  history.     This  interesting 

ing  a  town,  the  song  would  consist  of  some-  country  was  once  a  Grecian  colony ;    and  no 

thing  about  the  time  we  were  likely  to  arrive  doubt  owed  all  its  greatness  and  architectural 

there,  or  what  good  things  were  to*  be  had  at  ornaments  to  the   mother  country.     Why   it 

the  place — eating  being  usually  the  summum  has  now   hecome   almost  a  desert,  is  one  of 

bonum.     On  our  return  to  Bengazi  in  June  the  those    questions  not    easily    answered,    and 

whole  burden   of  our  camel -driver's  song  for  how  long  it  may  continue   so   must  be  equally 

three  days  was  the  reward  which  he  expected  difficult  of    solution.       Is    the.     climate    the 

to  have  for  driving  his  camels  so  fast.'  cause  ? 


TO 


April,  1328. 


BY    D.    S.    L. 

Yes !  the  youtig  spell  is  broken. 

That  bound  us  together. 
And  the  words  that  were  spoken 

By  valley  and  heatlier — 
Like  morn  on  the  mountain. 

Have  vanislied  awajs 
Or  mists  on  the  fountain. 

Less  passing  than  they ! 

That  mild  eye  of  beauty. 

Like  sun  in  the  air, 
Which  wooed  me  from  duty 

To  sleep  in  its  glare  ; 
That  soft,  sunny  bosom. 

That  antelope  tread. 
Over  flowret  and  blossom 

Their  magic  have  shed  ; 

But,  oh  !  they  are  perish'd, 

Like  the  gold  clouds  of  eve. 
And  the  hopes  they  have  cherish'd 

No  enjoyment  may  leave. 
Over  lake  and  o'er  river, 

I  wander  alone. 
As  my  heart's  bliss,  for  ever, 

Wkh  those  blue  eyes  has  flown. 

Then  weave  me  a  wreathing 

Of  all  beautiful  flowers. 
While  my  freed  soul  is  breathing 

Through  its  amaranth  bowers  ; 
For  no  more  shall  the  ocean 

In  its  starred  glass  discover 
Each  gentle  emotion 

That  blush'd  on  the  lover : 

And  the  pale  light  no  longer 

From  thy  lattice-grate  gleaming, 
Shall  enchant  me  to  linger 

'Mid  those  isles  of  my  dreaming. 
While  the  night-crested  billow 

Shall  heave  as  I  weep. 
Let  song  be  the  pillow. 

Where  this  lone  heart  shall  sleep  ! 
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A    PASTORAL    PAUISII    IN    SCOTLAND. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  '  Dublin  and  London  Magazine.' 

Sir, — Although  I  entertain  opinions  of  the  houses  are  upon  the  banks  of  the 
on  many  points  diametrically  opposite  to  river,  and  at  considerable  distances  from 
yours,  I  am  bound  in  candour  to  admit  each  other.  The  church  stands  nearly 
that  I  have  learnt  much  good  sound  in  the  centre,  in  the  midst  of  a  village — 
political  knowledge  from  your  labours  ;  t!ie  unlv  one  we  have — of  perhaps  twenty 
and  respecting  Ireland  I  knew  nothing  or  tliirty  cottages.  There  is  no  trade 
until  I  accidentally  met  the  eleventh  nor  manufacture — the  population  is  en- 
number  of  your  Magazine  on  tlie  table  of  tirelv  pastoral  in  its  character. 
a  ('atholic  friend  in  Glasgow.  I  had  There  are  only  two  proprietors  of  the 
read  much  on  the  subject,  but  had  ac-  soil.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  belong 
quired  no  satisfactory  information.  The  to  a  great  nobleman,  whose  residence  is 
statements  of  most  writers  on  Irish  af-  tnany  miles  distant — all  the  rest  to  a 
fairs  appeared  to  me  inconsistent  :  for  I  country  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
saw  very  plainly  that  they  too  often  at-  who  never  sleeps  three  nights  following 
tributed  misery  to  those  very  things  out  of  his  own  house,  unless  when  he 
M'hich  produced  comfort  in  Scotland,  attends  the  assizes  at  the  county  town, 
Doui)ts  necessarily  arose  in  my  mind,  or  makes  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, — neither 
and  these  doubts  your  work  has  tended  of  which  thin<>-s  occur  more  than  once 
to  confirm.  I  wish,  however,  some  of  in  three  or  four  years.  The  clergyman 
your  contributors — and  they  appear  to  be  is  the  next  man  to  the  laird.  Tlie  peer's 
fully  (|ualificd — would  give  us  the  statistics  farmers  come  close  upon  his  heels:  the 
of  a  parish  or  two,  in  different  districts,  laird's  farmers  stand  somewhat  lower. 
It  would  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  the  All  under  them  may  i)e  classed  as  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  simple  shepherds  of  those  hills.  Our 
of  Ireland  approximates  more  closely  society  is  certainly  of  no  very  compli- 
than  is  generally  imagined  to  that  of  the  cated  structure. 

Scottish  peasantry.  At  all  events  such  arti-  The  peer  comes  now  and  then  to  see 

cles  would  convey  distinct  information  to  his  estates  in  this  quarter,  and  takes  up 

people  unacquainted   with   the   state  of  his  abode  wiih  tlie  laird.     His  principal 

Ireland  ;  and  shew  the  legislature  where  tenants   also  pay  their  respects  to  him 

the  errors  of  the  system  lie.  from  time  to  time,  at  the  nearest  of  his 

Perhaps  the  description  of  a  pastoral  own  residences;  but  although  he  is  much 
parish  in  the  south  of  Scotland  might  and  deservedly  respected  and  beloved 
prove  interesting.  I  am  well  acquainted  amongst  us,  we  need  scarcely  make  his 
with  it:  but  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  lordship  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  de- 
introduction  of  names,  I  shall  omit  them,  scription  on  this  occasion. 

This  parish,  then,  is  divided  nearly  into  Let  us  begin  with  the  other  pro- 
equal  parts,  by  a  small,  clear,  beautiful  prielor,  who,  though  bearing  no  title 
stream, — its  length  may  be  about  ten  now-a-days  in  common  parlance,  is  still 
miles,  its  breadth  varies  between  three  in  legal  phrase  a  baron,  and  who  cer- 
and  five.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  soil  tainjy  holds  himself  as  not  a  whit  less 
is  sheep-pasture,  except  a  few  perfectly  noble  than  any  lord  in  the  three  king- 
level  fields,  generally  of  small  extent,  doms.  His  mansion  is  a  plain  comfort- 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  (we  call  able  house,  built  about  fifty  or  sixty 
these  hauglis)  and  some  patches  of  land,  years  ago,  a  bow-shot  or  two  from  the 
which  every  farmer,  even  in  the  most  ancient  castle,  which,  firm,  though  dis- 
mountainous  situation,  finds  it  necessary  mantled,  is  sure  to  be  standing  centuries 
to  set  aside  for  potatoes  for  his  family,  after  its  successor  shall  have  entirely 
turnips  for  his  sheep,  and  perhaps  a  disappeared.  The  new  liouse,  as  it  is 
little  oats  for  his  horse.  The  general  called,  was  erected  at  a  time  when  the 
view  is  made  up  of  hills,  none  of  them  picturesque  and  the  romantic  were  not 
very  high,  idl  of  them  green  to  the  very  thought  of  in  Scotland,  and  derives  its 
summit,  narrow  valleys  intervening,  only  pretensions  to  grandeur  from  the 
each  with  its  brawling  brook  edged  all  beauty  of  its  situation,  above  all  the 
the  way  with  birches,  ashes,  and  here  noble  old  groves  of  beeches  and  elms 
and  there  a  fine  old  oak  or  elm.     Most  amidst  which  it  is  embowered.     There  is 
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no  regular  lawn,  but  upon  a  fine  and 
much  cared-for  field  between  the  front 
of  the  house  and  the  river  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  evening  walks  of  the 
family,  and  for  the  nutriment  of  a  tiock 
of  sheep  of  a  particular  breed,  destined, 
as  they  attain  the  age  of  five  years, 
(nothing  less  will  do)  to  adorn  succes- 
sively their  board.  Some  new  planta- 
tions, horrible  in  shape,  liut  beautifully 
managed,  extend  upwards  behind  the 
house  ;  and  a  capital  square  garden,  with 
high  brick  walls,  replaces  at  one  end  the 
more  picturesque,  and  I  believe  still 
more  productive,  terrace  garden,  over 
which  the  old  house  in  its  era  predomi- 
nated, A  large  quadrangle  of  barns, 
stables,  &c.  lies  snug  at  no  great  distance 
behind  a  belt  of  the  very  blackest  firs; 
but  all  day  long  you  hear  the  neighing  of 
the  horses,  the  howling  of  the  confined 
dogs,  and  the  crowing  and  twittering  of 
all  manner  of  domestic  fowls,  mingling 
with  the  stir  of  the  leafy  branches  over 
your  head,  and  the  ceaseless  gurgling 
of  the  stream  below  you  over  its  rocky 
channel. 

The  next  man  to  the  laird  is  the 
minister,  and  the  next  place  to  the  man- 
sion is  '  the  manse ;'  but  each  Longo  in- 
tervullo.  The  pastoral  residence  is  a  small 
house  of  two  stories,  with  a  door  and 
two  windows  below,  three  windows  over 
these,  and  a  chimney  of  the  most  bar- 
barous construction  at  either  end.  It 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  village, 
and  is  approachable  only  through  the 
garden  to  the  rearward,  or  the  church- 
yard, which  lies  immediately  in  front  of 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  neither  the 
churchyard  nor  the  garden  is  kept  in  very 
elegant  style:  — they  are  both,  I  take  it, 
more  for  use  than  for  show  :  the  one  is 
certainly  full  of  cabbage,  and  the  other 
of  graves.  The  minister  himself  may 
occasionally  be  seen  hoeing,  and  a  pig 
browsing  in  the  former :  in  the  latter, 
a  cow,  a  calf,  and  half  a  score  of  large 
and  comely  fat  sheep — by  no  means  of 
the  black-nosed  race — are  continually 
at  work.  (Jonsiderable  neatness  prevails 
about  the  precincts  of  the  house  itself. 
In  front,  to  be  sure,  the  gravel  is  worn 
rather  bare,  and  interferes  less  than 
might  be  desirable  with  the  naturally 
luxurious  propensities  of  the  weeds.  Be- 
hind, the  washing-tnb  stands  sub  dv>  on 
one  side  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  the 
coals  lie  equally  unblushingly  in  a  heap 


upon  the  other.  The  glad  sound  of 
broomsticks,  however,  cheers  the  ear  of 
the  approaciiing  traveller,  and  his  nose, 
as  he  steps  over  '  the  i)rook  that  bubbles 
by,'  is  saluted,  not  indeed  by  the  breath 
of  lily-fed  Naiads,  but  the  much  more 
useful  odours  of  steeping  lint. 

Enter,  and  you  find  a  small  parlour 
on  one  side  shabbily  furnished — a  mez- 
zotinto  of  Principal  Robertson  over  the 
mantle-piece  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  mere  ornament.  This  is  the 
family-room  ;  here  they  breakfast,  dine, 
and  sup  ;  here  the  visitors  are  received  ; 
and  here  the  mistress  of  the  house  darns 
the  minister's  black  worsted  stockings. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  minister's  own 
room.  It  is  styled  the  library ;  and 
since  the  drawing-room  at  the  mansion- 
house  supports  two  characters,  what 
wonder  that  the  library  should  also  be 
the  drawing-room  of  the  manse  ?  Here, 
on  ill-arranged  and  dusty  shelves,  you 
have,  however,  a  really  decent  stock  of 
useful  divinity — 1  perceive  a  respectable 
Pol)-glot  at  the  first  glance,  a  Poli-sy- 
nopsis,  a  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  sundry  bulky  and  valuable  folios  be- 
sides. Above  these,  I  observe  sound 
English  sermon  writers  in  long  sets  of 
calf-covered  octavos,  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  a  whole  shelf  of  classics 
in  Usum  Dclphini,  and  a  mass  of  puritani- 
cal theology — all  which  is  right  and  busi- 
ness-like. The  study,  however,  is  not  a 
silent  one.  Behold,  the  minister  is  a 
bird-fancier — he  has  a  whole  aviary  of 
bulUinches  and  canary  birds.  Long 
breeding-cages  are  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  book-ci'.sc ;  othei's,  well  tenanted, 
swing  from  the  roof  in  every  corner  ; 
and  tame  favourites  are  perched,  eternally 
chirruping,  on  chairs,  on  shelves,  even 
on  the  writing-desk.  Good-natured, 
contented  eld  man  !  how  easy  to  quiz 
your  household  apparatus  ;  how  dinicult 
to  equal  your  virtues,  your  usefulness,  or 
your  happiness ! 

The  style  of  living  here  is  of  the 
plainest,  yet  exceedingly  comfortable. 
The  garden  and  glebe  furnish  plenty  of 
milk,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  sorts.  The  minister's  table 
sees  every  third  day  its  fresh  joint  of 
meat,  which  comes  back  cold  the  second 
time,  and,  under  the  shape  of  a  hushis, 
once  again.  The  minister  has  his  dram 
of  whisky  and  his  tumbler  of  toddy 
;ier  diein,  and  he  has  a  small  resource  of 
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good  port,  to  be  produced  upon  occa- 
sions when  some  measure  of  splendour 
seems  to  be  called  for.  The  servants 
are  not  much  accustomed  to  animal 
food,  unless  barley  broth,  which  they 
have  three  times  a-week,  comes  under 
that  denomination ;  but  cheese  and  milk, 
and  excellent  oat-cakes  a  discretion,  are 
as  much  as  they  desire  to  have,  and  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  they  could  have  hoped 
for,  had  they  pursued  any  other  pro- 
fession within  their  reach,  save  that  of 
service.  Every  thing  goes  on  in  an  uni- 
form methodical  styk  about  the  manse. 
They  are  all  up  early,  and  they  all  go 
early  to  bed.  The  mistress  spins  when 
she  has  no  belter  to  do — the  minister 
works  in  the  garden  when  his  studies  or 
pastoral  offices  leave  him  leisure.  They 
have  had  their  period  of  much  difficulty 
and  care  :  that  is  now  over,  and  they 
enjoy  a  serene  evening  of  life. 

This    couple  were  not  married    very 
young,  yet  their  union  produced  no  less 
than  twelve  children.     Of  these,  ten  are 
still  alive,  and  they  have  all  prospered, 
or  are  prospering  m  the  world, — thanks 
to  the  generous  ambition,  devotion,  self- 
denial,  and  unwearied  zeal  of  their  wor- 
thy parents.     The  history  of  one  such 
family  is  to   me    more  instructive  than 
that  of  many  an  empire.     Here  is  a  man, 
who,  during  many  years  of  his  married 
life,  had  barely  a  home  to  cover  his  head, 
and  one  hundred  pound  a  year  to  spend — 
and  who,  even  now,  has  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pound,  and  what 
his  glebe-land,  of  four  by  no  means  rich 
acres,   may  produce  for  him  ;    and  yet 
here  is  the  man  that  has  always  main- 
tained   the    appearance   of   perfect    re- 
spectability in  his  household,  and  who 
has  brought  up  ten  children,  six  boys 
and  five  girls,  until  they  were  men  and 
women — educated  them  all — set  them  all 
forth  in  the  world — and  who  now  enjoys 
the   satisfaction   of  knowing,   that  they 
are  all,  without  exception,  thriving  and 
esteemed  in  their  several  situations  in 
life.    What  management,  what  kindness, 
what   skill,  and  what  really  admirable 
virtue  does  not  all  this  vouch  for  ?    Three 
sons  are  clergymen — how  were  they  all 
keptat  college?  how  were  alltheir  teachers 
paid  ?     Two  are  soldiers — by  what  means 
did  this  poor  priest  scrape  together  the 
price  of  their  ensigncies?  Anotheris  a  phy- 
sician— what  enabled  him  to  study  his  pro- 
fession, not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  in 


London  ?  The  answer  is  ready  to  all 
these  questions — the  generous,  the  noble 
frugality  of  two  beings,  who  would  have 
coinedtheirown  heart-strings  into  money, 
rather  than  say  to  a  child  of  theirs,  '  Here 
is  a  thing  which  you  say  would  be  for 
your  advantage, — by  sore  pinching  of 
ourselves,  we  might  perhaps  enable  you 
to  obtain  this,  but  it  would  be  very  sore 
pinching,  and  you  may  do  without  it 
more  easily  than  we  can  make  the  sacri- 
fice for  the  chance.'  The  daughters  are 
married  to  farmers  and  clergymen  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Every  one  had 
her  little  portion  too.  Many,  very  many 
such  examples  may  certainly  be  found 
within  (Scotland.  Is  it  easy  to  find  many 
such  out  of  it  ?  Most  gladly  shall  I  hear 
myself  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  village  church,  where  this  worthy 
man  officiates,  is  a  humble,  a  very  hum- 
ble building,  close  to  his  house.  Thither, 
every  Sunday,  the  people  of  the  parish 
repair,  almost  all  on  foot,  and  many,  of 
course,  from  considerable  distances,  and 
on  the  rudest  of  roads.     They  meet  in  the 
churcliyard,  talk   together  in  whispers, 
until  the  minister  appears  among  them, 
and  then  they  follow  him  into  the  church, 
each  vian  attended  by  his  favourite  shep- 
herd's dog,  and  carrying  in  some  shape 
about  his  person  the  maud,  of  which  we 
have   already   made    mention ;    the    old 
women  dressed  in  dark-coloured  gowns 
of  printed  cotton,  and  red  woollen  cloaks 
over  these  : — the  young  lasses  more  gau- 
dily attired  with  abundance  of  curls  and 
ribbons,  and  with  black  feathers  (if  pos- 
sible)   flaunting  from  their   white  chip 
hats.      Thd    minister    is    to   me   a   dull 
preacher;  even  his  staunchest  admirers, 
indeed,  scarcely  venture  to  hint  the  re- 
verse.     He   deals   in    dogmas   which    I 
cannot  comprehend,  and  elucidates  them, 
as  he  thinks,  while  to  me  he  only  ren- 
ders tliem  darker  than  ever.     He  does 
not  omit  practical  lessons  of  morality ; 
but  I  confess  I  think  the  theology,  the 
mere    metaphysics     even    of    theology, 
occupy  far  too  large  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion.     But  what  is  the  real  test  ?      Is 
there  any  pastor  more  respected  by  his 
flock  ?     Does  any  pastor  preside  over  a 
flock  whose  respect  is   more  estimable? 
The  active  and  diligent  kindness  of  the 
man  in  all  the  offices  of  social  life — his 
unwearied    sympathy   in   the   house    of 
sickness  and  suffering — his  warm  heart 
and   his    open  hand,    and    the   uniform 
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spectacle  of  his  own  blameless  life, — 
these  are  the  things  which  have  long 
ago  taught  these  good  folks  to  think  less 
of  the  preacher  than  of  the  pastor.  I 
am  no  lover  of  the  Calvinistic  creed ; 
but  after  all,  what  so  unfair  as  the  criti- 
cism which  attempts  to  run  it  down  as 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  morality.  Let 
me  see  the  practical  eflfects,  and  say 
what  you  will  as  to  the  dogma.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  an  immoral  creed, 
— for  one  simple  reason, — I  behold  in 
it  the  undoubted  creed  of  a  most  virtuous 
people. 

I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  of  this  parish  is 
occupied  by  the  tenants  of  a  non-resident 
noble  ;  and  I  said  that  these  men  formed, 
generally  speaking,  a  class  rather  supe- 
rior to  the  other  farmers.  It  is  right 
that  this  should  be  so,  and  I  wish  that 
the  evils  of  absenteeship  were  elsewhere 
caused  to  disappear  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  large  farms — in  a  pas- 
toral district  it  is  natural  that  farms 
lihould  be  of  considerable  extent,  and 
they  pay  less  rent  in  proportion  than  the 
tenants  of  smaller  proprietors.  Some- 
thing of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  that  carelessness  and  extra- 
vagance which  necessarily  mingles  in  the 
management  of  all  very  large  concerns  ; 
but  much  of  it  may  also,  I  think,  be 
traced  in  fairness  to  a  rational,  and  wise, 
and  prudent,  as  well  as  humane  and 
generous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
absentee,  that  since  he  is  an  absentee, 
his  tenants  should  have  the  means  to 
satisfy  a  variety  of  claims  on  their  be- 
nevolence, which  would  be  made,  not 
upon  theirs,  but  upon  his,  were  he  resi- 
dent. Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  fact  of 
the  case  ;  and  such  unquestionably  is  the 
use  which  these  tenants  do  make  of  the 
larger  revenues  which  are  left  in  their 
hands,  v/hether  by  the  sound  policy  or 
the  mere  lavish  generosity  of  their  supe- 
rior. And  such,  in  general,  is  the  case 
in  similar  situations  throughout  Scot- 
land. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  the 
farmers  of  this  class  lead  a  very  enviable 
sort  of  existence.  They  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  gentlemen  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  its  farmers.  They  are 
looked  up  to  by  their  dependents  much 
more  than  they  could  be,  were  they  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  neighbourhood  of 


many  proprietors  of  fortune.    The  duties 
of  gentlemen   devolve  upon  them,  in  a 
word,    and  with   the   duties,  they   have 
assumed  much  of  the  manners,  and  very 
much  of  the  feelings,  of  a  higher  class  of 
society  than  to  that  which  they  in  strict- 
ness   belong.      Their    houses   are  com- 
fortable— much  more  extensive  and  much 
better  furnished  than  the  manse  we  have 
visited ;    great  plenty  prevails   all   over 
their  establishments ;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
certain   natural   sense   of  propriety   re- 
presses every  thing  like  vanity  or  osten- 
tatious show  in  their  modes  of  life.  They 
are  generally  very  active  men,  early  astir, 
and   all  day  long  on  horseback.     They 
are  the  Arab.s  of  the  north — they  seera 
to  think  it  a  degradation  to  go  anywhere 
on  foot  where  a  horse  can  be  made  to 
bear  them.     They  are  keen  sportsmen  to 
a  man,  hunters  and  fishers  indefatigable  ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  better 
educated   (taking  the  word    in  any  ra- 
tional sense)   than  the    country  gentle- 
men, properly  so  called,  of  almost  any 
other  district  even  of  Scotland. 

They  are  compelled  to  be  so,  if  they 
would  maintain  their  influence  among 
the  peasantry,  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
into  such  a  close  and  continual  contact 
in  the  course  of  their  business.  These 
men,  these  shepherds,  dwell  in  small  and 
pitiful-looking  cottages,  are  clad  in  hom.e- 
spun  russet,  and  never  aspire  beyond  the 
poorest  and  hardiest  diet.  Tliev  are  also 
accustomed  to  great  personal  exertions, 
and  to  privations  and  dangers  of  all  sorts, 
during  the  tempestuous  season  of  their 
year.  But  the  shepherd  is,  of  necessity, 
a  man  of  leisure  ;  and  these  men  do  not 
consume  in  total  idleness  the  hours  of 
seeming  indolence,  during  which  they 
are  seen  lying  stretched  upon  the  hill- 
side, with  their  flocks  around  them. 
There  is  not,  of  course,  a  child  in  all 
this  parish,  or  in  any  neighbouring  one, 
that  cannot  read  and  write  by  the  time 
he  is  ten  years  old ;  but  the  matter  is 
carried  much  farther  here  than  in  any 
other  rural  district  I  am  acquainted  with. 
The  whole  population  here  may  really 
be  said  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
reading  public.  Scarcely  a  full-grown 
man  in  the  parish  that  does  not  subscribe 
something  annually  to  a  library  kept  in 
the  school-house,  and  certainly  no  farmer 
who  does  not  contribute  largely  and  libe- 
rally to  its  support.     A  stranger  will,  I 
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doubt  not,  smile  rather  incredulously 
wlien  I  tell  him,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know 
what  articles  appeared  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Re- 
view, I  should  much  sooner  think  of 
asking  a  peasant  by  the  road-side  here, 
than  a  well-mouuted  gentleman  in  almost 
any  county  I  know.  These  shepherds 
are  absolutely  up  to  the  intellectual 
march  of  the  time ;  they  know  the  lust 
Waverley  novel  as  well  as  }0U  or  I  do  ; 
they  are  au  fait  as  to  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation — yes,  even  as  to 
the  Catholic  Association.  They  are  great 
lovers  of  poetry  and  of  mechanics  :  these 
are  their  especial  passions.  It  would 
make  you  laugh  to  hear  one  of  them 
begin  upon  Campbell's  Theodoric,  or  Sir 
Humphry  Daw's  last  invention  :  and  if 
you  listened  you  would  not  laugh  when 
he  had  said  his  say. 

The  farmers  of  these  vales,  and  the 
shepherds  of  them,  are  equally  great  ex- 
porters of  the  human  species.  Few 
hands  suffice  in  a  land  of  flocks  and 
herds ;  and  the  younger  branches  of 
every  family  are  almost  uniformly  dis- 
persed far  from  the  earth  around  which 
their  infancy  was  nursed.  The  farmer 
sends  forth  his  sons — these  are  the 
traders  that  supply  the  waste  of  city  life 
— these  are  the  surgeons  that  pervade 
every  region  of  the  empire — the  cautious, 
knowing,  thriving,  adventurers,  in  short, 
that  are  proud  to  remember  their  Scotch 
blood,  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  forget 
their  Scotch  dialect,  in  whatever  remote 
colony  you  may  happen  to  stumble  upon 
them.  From  such  men  are  such  regi- 
ments as  the  Scots  Greys — a  regiment 
which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  call  a 
regiment  of  gentlemen — recruited.  The 
progeny  of  the  shepherd  moves,  at  first  at 
least,  in  some  humbler  sphere;  but  go 
where  they  will,  these  are  the  men  that, 
if  you  give  them  a  red  coat,  are  sure, 
ere  long,  to  have  three  chevcrons  on  the 
sleeve  of  it — these  are  the  men  who,  in 
our  colonies,  begin  as  labourers  and  end 
as  overseers— these  are  tlie  gardeners 
and  head  servants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
great  establishments  in  England.  Fru- 
gality, industry,  acuteness,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  certain  intellectual  turn 
and  character  attend  them  every  wh.ere  ; 
and  their  parents  have  the  reward  of  the 
lessons  they  taught  them. 

I   have   no    time,    nor   room    in   this 


place,  for  entering  into  a  full  description 
or  discussion  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, moral,  religious,  and  literary,  which 
prevails, and  has  long  prevailed,  over  these 
districts.  Perhaps  not  the  worst  means  of 
judginur  of  all  such  things, is  to  look  calmly 
and  seriously  at  their  visible  and  tangible 
results.  Here  are  no  subdivided  farnas — 
here  are  no  tithes;  the  tiUies  have  been  long 
since  redeemed,  and  the  parson  is  paid 
by  a  stipend,  with  which  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  never  dream  that  they  have  any 
concern.  The  people  being  uniformly 
educated,  the  younger  branches  of  all 
families  have  ambition  instilled  into  them, 
from  their  earliest  days,  of  something 
far  ditlerent  from  lingering  out  life  as 
burdens  upon  a  soil,  the  whole  real  de- 
mands of  which  can  be  supplied  by  a 
very  few  hands:  they  therefore  seek 
their  fortimes,  and  find  them  in  cities 
and  abroad :  and,  relieved  from  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  would  be  poor,  only 
because  they  must  be  idle,  if  they  re- 
mained, the  active  inhabitants  wlio  do 
remain,  are  quite  able  to  provide  for  all 
the  wants  of  their  own  ag'ed  and  feeble 
kindred  and  dependants,  without  any  re- 
course being  had  to  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  paupers.  Private  feelings  are 
always  sure  to  be  ade(]uate  to  sustain 
any  burden  of  this  kind  that  is  not  im- 
posed by  pul)lic  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  parish 
I  have  been  attempting  to  describe  as  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  some  very  large 
districts  of  Scotland — districts  from  which 
the  empire  does  not  indeed  derive  her 
largest  revenues  of  money,  but  on  the 
fixed  population  of  which  she  may  always 
place  reliance  as  a  body  of  contented, 
attached,  and  zealous  friends,  and  from 
the  surplus  population  of  which  she 
derives  continual  supplies  of  high  spi- 
rited and  well  educated  men,  willing  and 
able  to  lend  etlectual  resistance  in  the 
complex  machinery  of  the  greatest  colo- 
nial and  commercial  power  the  world  has 
ever  seen.— A  few  local  specialities,  on 
which,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  picture 
of  the  exact  truth  before  me,  I  have 
perhaps  dwelt  rather  at  too  much  length, 
cannot  indeed  be  considered  as  matters 
of  any  great  importance  in  themselves: 
and  i  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
luivina-  said  more,  of  them  than  I  would 
have  done,  had  1  laid  claim  to  the  character 
of  a    philosopher,    instead   of    aapining 
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merely  to   famish   others  more   worthy  time    by    persons    of  my  own  humbler 

of  STicli  pretensions  with  some  plnin  facts,  class, — though  I  will  not  say  in  my  own 

Let  them  make  what  use  they  please  of  coin,  fori  hope  theirs  wi)l  prove  much 

me :    I  wish  to  be  repaid   in  the  mean  better  than  mine.  A  Scot. 


THE    VOYAGE. 
BY    I.    SNOW,    ESQ. 

A  barque  her  gay  flight  o'er  the  waters  is  winging, 
A  stiff  pleasant  breeze  in  her  cordage  is  singing, 
While  o'er  the  white  crests  of  the  dark  wave  she  dashes, 
As  through  tlie  black  heavens  the  red  lightning  flashes. 

Her  white  sails  are  fiU'd  with  the  breath  of  the  morning, 
Her  long  streamei'S  flout  the  dull  clouds  as  in  scorning. 
As,  with  masts  in  the  sky  and  with  jirow  in  the  foam. 
She  fearlessly  seeks  through  the  surges  her  home. 

As  the  cataract  leaps  from  its  bed  on  the  mountain, 
As  the  wild  currents  gush  in  the  Geyser's  hot  fountain. 
As  the  kite  cleaves  the  clouds  when  he  scents  out  his  prey, 
So  swiftly  she  shot  through  the  waves  on  her  way. 

Oh  .'  many  a  heart  in  that  fleet  barque  is  beating, 
With  thoughts  of  '  sweet  home,'  and  its  fond  friendly  greeting. 
But  long  ere  tlie  broad  sun  shall  brighten  the  morrow, 
Those  hearts  shall  he  still,  and  that  home  be  in  sorrow. 

There  are  clouds  dense  and  dark  in  the  mid-heav'n  careering. 
The  billows  are  heaj/d  on  the  track  she  is  steering, 
There's  a  deep-heaving  swell  on  the  bosom  of  Ocean, 
And,  though  stormless,  its  waves  are  in  wrathful  conunotion. 

A  red  lurid  light  the  horizon  is  streaking. 

The  thunder's  low  growl  tells  the  tempest  is  breaking. 

The  gale  through  the  rigging  is  mournfully  moaning. 

And  the  masts  'neath  die  might  of  the  wild  winds  are  groaning. 

Hark!  hark!  the  loud  whirlwind,  in  fierce  furj  raging, 
fliark. !  mark  '  the  chafd  Ocean  its  '  yeasty  war  waging,' 
And  see  how  that  barque  o'er  its  broad-breast  is  bounding, 
Like  a  stag  when  the  hunter's  shrill-bugle  is  sounding. 

Like  the  meteors  that  shoot,  cross  the  surface  of  heaven, 
That  barque  o'er  the  billows  resistless  is  driven  ; 
Like  a  sea  monster's  bulk  when  he  lashes  in  wrath. 
She  scatters  the  foam  of  the  waves  on  her  path. 

On,  on,  o'er  the  wild  waste  of  waters  she's  driving, 
In  her  flight  witii  the  might  of  tlie  tempest  she's  striving. 
On,  on,  though  around  her  the  vex'd  ocean  winds, 
A  thick  shroud  of  spray — and  her  mariners  blinds. 

And  now  her  shred  sails  into  fragments  are  riven, 

In  vain  with  tlie  strengtli  of  the  storm  she  has  striven  ; 

By  the  board,  '  come  her  masts,'  as  the  shrouds  from  her  lee. 

Are  wrenched  with  a  crash— by  the  shock  of  a  sea. 

Now,  now,  on  a  mountainous  wave  she  is  dancing, 
IJer  keel  mid  its  foam-crested  summit  is  glancing  ; 
Like  a  fleet  arrow's  flight  from  its  height  she  is  hurried. 
And  deep  in  its  v»-ide  yawning  gulph  she  is  buried. 

One  shrill  horrid  shriek  o'er  the  waters  is  borne, 
That  tells  to  the  feelings  a  tale — how  forlorn  !  — 
Will  the  ocean  disgorge  her  from  out  its  womb  ?  never  ! 
In  its  fathomless  depths  she  is  buried  for  ever. 


Cork,  March  15. 
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It  was  due  to  Mr.  Canning's  fame  while  he 
was  yet  living,  and  it  still  more  justly  belongs 
to  his  memorjr  now  that  he  is  no  more,  that 
the  public  should  have  a  full  and  deliberate 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  claims  he  had  to 
the  extraordinary  distinction  which  be  enjoy- 
ed. Of  his  literary  productions  little  is  known  ; 
and,  as  they  do  not  surpass  those  of  most 
persons  of  middling  literary  powers,  it  is  well 
that  no  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  them. 
As  a  statesman  and  as  an  orator  it  was  that  he 
won  his  laurels,  and  it  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary tliat  his  political  conduct  and  his 
speeches  in  parliament  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to 
the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  when  the 
natural  inclination  of  his  mind,  and  the  in- 
herent liberality  and  generosity  of  his  opinions 
were  permitted  to  develop  themselves  without 
restraint,  his  whole  conduct  proved  tliat  he 
was,  in  every  respect,  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  party  distinctions  which  had  so  long  agi- 
tated different  classes  of  the  community  were, 
in  many  instances,  totally  annihilated  by  the 
conciliatory,  manly,  unprejudiced  way  in  which 
he  treated  the  subjects  out  of  which  those  dis- 
tinctions sprung.  Upon  other  points,  altliough 
it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reconcile  the  ani- 
mosities which  had  been  the  growth  of  many 
years,  and  which  had  been  fostered  by  a  selfish 
and  misgoverning  policy,  his  example  had 
done  much.  He  had  disavowed  all  feelings  of 
personal  bigotry.  In  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  he  had  prepai-ed 
to  bring  all  jarring  opinions  to  the  arbitrament 
of  reason  and  good  sense  ;  and,  without  in  tlie 
first  place  attempting  to  vanquish  tliose  from 
whose  notions  he  dissented,  he  prepared  them 
for  such  changes  as  the  spirit  of  the  times 
must  ultimatelj^  work  in  them,  by  infusing 
into  them  some  of  that  mild  and  forbearing 
spirit  which  characterised  his  own  life.  If 
that  life  had  been  spared,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  the  benevolent  and  extensive 
plans  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  and  for  the  amelioration 
of  all  mankind,  would  have  been  carried  into 
efl^ect.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  now  is,  that 
the  seed  which  he  sowed  may  not  have  fallen 
upon  barren  places,  but  that  it  will  yet  produce 
some  of  the  good  fruits  which  he  had  contem- 
plated. 

The  personal  character  of  Mr.  Canning  offers 
but  scanty  materials  for  the  biographer.  In- 
asmuch as  it  was  identified  with  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  it  offers,  indeed, as  wide  a  field 
as  the  history  of  these  times  can  occupy,  to 
the  labours  of  any  who  should  undertake  it  in 


that  point  of  view.  Mr.  Therry  has  not  done 
this.  He  has  prefixed  to  the  speeches  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  he  relates 
just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
circumstances  which  led  him  into  parliament 
and  into  power,  and  all  of  which  were  alread}'' 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  readers.  This 
part  of  his  task,  however,  the  editor  has  exe- 
cuted very  ably.  The  memoir  is  written  in  a 
simple,  appropriate  style  ;  and,  although  its 
author  does  not  aftect  to  conceal  a  strong  re- 
gard for,  and  admiration  of,  the  subject  of  his 
labours,  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  that  blind 
reverence  which  is  equally  unworthy  of  him 
who  receives,  and  of  him  who  offers  it. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Canning's  early 
life  have  been  often  talked  of,  and  almost 
always  misrepresented.  Mr.  Therry  states 
them  in  the  following  manner.  The  practice 
of  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  mo- 
ther is  only  among  many  of  his  kind  heart  and 
good  disposition. 

'  George  Canning,  the  father  of  the  states- 
man, was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literar}^ 
acquirements.  He  displeased  his  parents  by 
marrying  a  dowerless  beauty  ;  this  alliance 
was  formed  in  London  after  he  had  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Canning,  whom  he 
married  in  the  spring  of  1768,  was  Miss  Cos- 
tello,  an  Irish  lady,  who,  though  unendowed 
with  fortune,  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  re- 
spectability. By  the  surviving  members  of 
Mr.  Canning's  family  who  remember  this 
lady,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

'  The  indiscretion  of  yielding  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  "  the  cruel  tj-rant  love,"  without  a  pa- 
rental sanction,  was  severely  punished  by  his 
father,  who,  in  consequence  of  it,  disinherited 
him  of  the  property  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  he  would  have  become  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor. An  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  tifty 
pounds  a  year  was  settled  upon  him,  and  he  was 
given  at  the  same  time  to  understand  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  father  dying  before  him,  this 
scanty  provision  would  not  be  increased.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  it  seems  that  he 
never  pursued  that  precession  with  earnest- 
ness. His  taste  and  talents  rather  inclined 
him  to  poetry  and  the  pursuit  of  polite  litera- 
ture, than  to  the  austerer  study  of  the  law. 
His  residence  in  London  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  but, 
although  "  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
sometimes  oppressed  them,"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Canning  were  received  into  a  very  elegant 
circle  of  society,  and  lived  together  contented. 


*  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.     By  R.  Tlierry, 
Esq.  6  vols.  8vo.  London,  1828.  Ridgwa3% 
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happy,  and  respected.  He  died  in  April, 
1771,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  making  fresh 
efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties, 
which  daily  thickened  around  him. 

'  Thus  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Canning— the  subject  of  this  memoir — were 
far  from  auspicious  of  a  future  distinguished 
destiny.  In  the  first  year  of  his  infancy  his 
father  died  ;— his  mother,  by  her  husband's 
death,  was  left  an  unprovided  widow— and  was 
obliged  to  devote  those  talents  and  accom- 
plishments which  hitherto  adorned  her  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent subsistence  in  public.  To  a  lady  of 
her  beauty  and  abilities,  the  stage  presented 
itself  as  an  obvious  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  object; — her  success  in  this  profession 
was  not  eminent ;  it  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  gratify  her  laudable  desire  of  arriving  at 
independence.  She  married  a  second  time, 
Mr.  Hunn,  but  soon  became  a  widow  a  second 
time. 

'It  is,  perhaps,  opportune  here  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Canning  took  tlie  earliest  occasion  of  re- 
lieving his  mother  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  maintenance  by  the  public  exercise 
of  her  talents.  With  an  affection,  truly  du- 
teous and  exemplary,  he  not  only  applied  a 
portion  of  the  means  allowed  him  by  his  fa- 
mily, for  the  prosecution  of  his  collegiate  stu- 
dies, to  her  support,  but  devoted  to  that  praise- 
worthy purpose  the  first  fruits  of  liis  public 
services.  When  he  retired,  in  1801,  from 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  instead  of  appropriating  that  sum  to 
liis  own  uses,  he  requested  to  have  it  settled 
as  a  provision  on  his  mother.  His  attention 
to  his  mother  throughout  his  whole  life  was 
most  kind  and  affectionate,  and  will  be  con- 
templated with  delight  by  those  who  love  to 
appreciate  the  private  qualities  which  endear, 
in  preference  to  the  more  glittering,  though 
not  more  substantial  or  admirable  ones,  which 
dazzle  and  astonish.  Mr.  Canning  not  only 
paid  a  yearly  visit  to  his  mother  at  Bath, 
where  she  resided,  but  made  it  a  rule,  which 
he  invariably  observed,  to  wi-ite  to  her  every 
Sunday.  So  strictly  did  he  observe  this  rule 
of  addressing  a  weekly  letter  to  his  mother, 
that,  during  his  embassy  at  the  Court  of  Lis- 
bon, even  when  opportunities  of  intercourse 
between  Portugal  and  England  did  not  occur 
sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  he 
nevertheless  wrote  his  Sunday  letter,  so  that  a 
packet  often  conveyed  four  or  five  letters  to- 
gether to  his  mother.  These  letters  his  grate- 
ful parent  preserved  ;  and  she  delighted  in 
reading  them  in  the  circle  of  her  friends  at 
Bath.' 

After  being  educated  at  Eton  he  went  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places 
he  distinguished  himself  by  great  talent,  and 
no  less  application. 

'  The  commencement  of  his  acquaintance 
Jpril,    1828. 
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with  Mr.  Pitt,  though  somewhat  curious  in 
its  circumstances,  is  attributable  to  the  same 
honourable  source  from  which  he  derived  all 
his  distinction  in  after-life — his  own  talents. 
The  celebrity  of  those  talents  reached  the  mi- 
nister. iMr.  Pitt,  through  a  private  channel, 
communicated  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Canning. 
With  this  requisition  Mr.  Canning,  of  course, 
readily  complied.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  imme- 
diately on  their  meeting  to  declare  to  Mr. 
Canning  the  object  of  his  requesting  an  in- 
terview with  him  ; — which  was  to  state,  that 
he  had  heard  of  INIr.  Canning's  reputation  ns  a 
scholar  and  a  speaker,  and  that,  if  he  con- 
curred in  the  policy  which  government  was 
then  pursuing,  arrangements  would  be  made 
to  facilitate  his  introduction  into  parliament. 
After  a  full  explanation  between  JMr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Canning,  of  the  feelings  of  each  on  all  the 
important  public  questions  of  the  moment, 
the  result  was,  on  Mr.  Canning's  part,  the  de- 
termination to  connect  himself  politically  with 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  may  have 
confided  this  determination  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
or  possibly  may  have  consulted  him ;  but 
even  the  assertion,  so  frequently  made,  that 
Sheridan's  advice  mainly  influenced  him  in 
this  important  step,  is  sustained  by  no  compe- 
tent authorit)'.  This  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Pitt,  jMr.  Canning's  friends 
knew  to  be  consistent  with  his  previously 
avowed  and  conscientious  conviction,  as  when 
he  had  no  motives  of  interest  to  sway  him  in 
adopting  that  conviction,  and  very  strong- 
ones  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  he  had  uncom- 
promisingly expressed  it  in  the  Whig  circle 
in  which  he  principally  moved,  and  by  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  was  na- 
tural he  should  have  expected  to  be  introduced 
into  parliament.  *  * 

'  "  It  is  questionable,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Sheridan,'  "  whether,  in  thus  re- 
solving to  join  the  ascendant  side,  Mr.  Can- 
ning has  not  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
country,  than  he  ever  would  have  been  able 
to  effect  in  the  ranks  of  his  original  friends. 
That  party,  which  has  now  so  long  been  the 
sole  depositary  of  the  power  of  tlie  state, 
had,  in  addition  to  the  original  narrowness  of 
its  principles,  contracted  all  that  proud  ob- 
stinacy in  antiquated  error,  which  is  the  in- 
variable characteristic  of  such  monopolies : 
and  which,  however  consonant  with  its  voca- 
tion, as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  crown, 
should  have  long  since  invalided  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  Some 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  into  this 
body  had  become  necessary  even  for  its  pre- 
servation, in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhale- 
ment  of  youthful  breath  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  some  physicians  to  the  infirm  and  su- 
perannuated. This  renovating  inspiration 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  has  supplied. 
His  first  political  lessons  were  derived  from 
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sources  too  sacred  to  his  young  admiration  to 
be  forgotten.  He  has  carried  the  spirit  of 
these  lessons  with  him  into  the  councils 
which  he  joined,  and,  by  the  vigour  of  the 
graft,  which  already,  indeed,  shows  itself  in 
the  fruits,  bids  fair  to  change  altogether  the 
nature  of  toryism." 

'  Thus  Mr.  Canning  entered  into  public  life, 
the  avowed  pupil  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  in  1793,  for  the  borough 
of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
have  been  few  persons,  on  whom  was  imposed, 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  diificulty — or  who 
were  so  keenly  sensitive  of  it  as  Mr.  Canning 
— of  proving  himself  equal  to  the  fame  for 
eloquence,  which  had  preceded  him  to  the 
House  of  Commons  before  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  Throughout  the  first  session  that 
he  sat  in  parliament,  his  attention  was  active 
and  vigilant — his  attendance  constant ; — but, 
although  alluring  opportunities  for  oi'atorical 
display  were  not  wanting,  he  preserved  strict 
silence.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  this  first 
session,  to  acquire  the  useful  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  practices  of  parliament.  His 
example,  in  this  respect,  may  be  serviceable 
to  young  members  of  parliament,  who  are  too 
apt  to  yield  to  the  perilous  temptation  of 
making  set  speeches  "  out  o'joint  i'the  time." 
The  propriety  of  this  forbearance  might  be 
justified  by  more  than  one  instance,  of  men  of 


real  oratorical  ability,  who  have  failed,  by 
pursuing  an  opposite  course.  Mr.  Canning  s 
maiden  speech  was  made  on  the  31st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1794,  in  favour  of  the  subsidy,  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  and  of  the 
house,  this  speech,  though  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  hardly  on  a  level  with  his  own  fame. 
It  sustained,  without  materially  enliancing, 
the  reputation  that  he  had  already  acquired. 
Those  whose  recollections  bear  them  back  to 
the  remote  day,  in  which  this  great  statesman 
first  started  into  political  life,  and  those,  who 
have  only  witnessed  the  matured  brilliancy 
of  his  career,  will  alike  feel  delight  in  tracing 
to  its  source,  that  rich  stream  of  eloquence 
which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  flowed, 
majestic  and  resistless,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  a  great  nation.' 

His  history  merges  in  that  of  his  country  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  his  compre- 
hensive genius,  and  a  proof  of  his  well-founded 
popularity,  to  find  that  his  avowed  opponents 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  in  many  in- 
stances, his  political  principles,  and  to  follow 
at  an  humble  distance  in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  Therry  has  displayed  great  good  taste, 
as  well  as  most  praiseworthy  care,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  prepared  these  volumes ; 
while,  in  the  memoir,  he  has  evinced  the  first 
(juality  of  the  biographer,  great  impartiality. 
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CHANSON    A   BOIRE. 
By  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

We'll  hymn  a  requiem  o'er  the  bowl, 

Ere  its  bright  contents  are  drunk  j 
They  flashed  their  sunshine  thro'  each  soul. 

That  else  in  care  had  simk. 
All  solemnly  our  dirge  shall  speak. 

Upon  the  knee  we'll  bend. 
And  tho'  each  bursting  heart  would  break, 

Mourn  this  departing  firiend. 

Solemn  and  slow  the  harp  shall  sound,  ^ 

And  sweetly  shall  the  song 
From  heart  to  lip  be  sent  around, 

To  tell  our  grief  so  strong. 
And  every  eye  to  night  must  weep. 

Like  mourners  o'er  a  tomb— 
Those  inward  tears  that  do  not  sleep,    ' 

But  linger  on  in  gloom. 

No!  no! — the  sunshine  of  the  bowl 

Unclouded  now  is  seen. 
The  spirit's  quick  career  will  roll. 

Nor  sorrow  intervene. 
Our  dirge — our  requiem  cast  aside. 

The  wine-cup's  balm  will  bring 
The  current  of  its  richest  tide. 

As  thus  its  praise  we  sing. 
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THE  pathiot's  fate. 
The  past,  the  past,  like  a  mournful  story, 
Lies  traced  on  the  map  of  thoug;ht. 


It  was  'ny  original  intention  to  glean 
from  *  things  as  they  are,'  alone,  subject 
matter  for  any  sketches  I  might  send  for 
insertion  in  '  The  Dublin  and  London  Ma- 
gazine;' but,  on  consideration,!  thought, 
a  little  communing  witli  bye-gone  days, 
might  not  prove  unacceptable;  for,  where 
is  the  spirit  that  cannot  dwell  with  a  de- 
gree of  marked  enthusiasm  on  the  past, 
however  embittered  with  sorrow,  or 
sweetened  with  enjoyment  ?  and  let  the 
future  mirror  forth  ever  such  sunny  pro- 
spects, we  delight,  like  travellers,  to 
pause  on  our  journey  onwards,  and  look 
back  at  the  dangers  through  which  we 
have  passed,  or  the  moments  of  delight 
which  may  have  beamed  on  us. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  year  which  brouglit 
destruction  and  devastation  to  many  a 
happy  home  in  this  unfortunate  isle — 
when  every  hour  proved 
'  The  death  bed  of  hope,  and  tlie  younj  spirit's 

grave.' 
And  when  the  ruthlessness  of  those  in 
command,  urged  onward  the  coward 
slaves  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
their  favour,  to  sanguinary  and  revolting 
acts  of  i)loodshed  and  cruelty.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on  such  a  picture — enough. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  south  of  this 
island,  the  imion  of  three  vallies  forms 
the  bed  of  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
lake,  from  oae  side  of  which  issues  a 
small  river  navigable  by  boats,  and  com- 
municating with  the  mighty  expanse  of 
the  northern  atlantic ;  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  nearest  the  lake  are  in  the  ex- 
treme precipitous,  and  among  their  tow- 
ering heath  clad  cliffs  and  solitary  ca- 
verns afforded  many  a  secure  retreat  for 
those  who  outlawed  themselves  by  a 
public  adherence  to  the  insurgents  of  the 
day,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  their  altars, 
friends,  and  fire-sides,  to  escape  the  fury 
of  their  persecutors.  The  side  of  one  of 
the  hills  was  a  beautiful  verdant  slope, 
and  the  decline  of  an  opposing  hill  was 
wooded  to  its  summit ;  the  lovely  green 
of  the  herbage,  contrasted  with  the  vari- 
ous tints  of  the  trees  as  they  appeared 
at  different  heights  and  in  different 
groups,  produced  a  delightful  effect,  and 
gave  an  air  of  gladness  to  this  otherwise 
apparent  solitude  ;  but  how  much  more 


was  it  enhanced,  when  the  wearied  tra- 
veller happened  to  espy  the  blue  turf 
smoke  curling  gracefully  upwards,  amid 
the  embowering  trees,  giving  evidence 
of  a  human  habitation.  It  once  present- 
ed a  sheltering  spot,  where  a  night's  rest 
for  the  weary  might  with  certainty  be 
obtained — when  warm  hearts  were  sure 
to  give  cheerful  welcome,  and  think  their 
hospitality  well  repaid  to  see  their  gtiest 
happv.  This  lonely  sheeling  had  stood 
here  in  humbleness  for  ages,  and  was 
now  tenanted  by  the  lonely  descendants 
of  the  builder.  Tiiey  had  one  lovely 
daughter ;  she  was  their  only  comfort, 
and  principal  assistant.  The  father, 
although  the  hoariness  of  age  was  his, 
retained  all  the  alertness  and  vigour  of  a 
mountaineer — he  tended  his  scanty  flock, 
and  tilled  his'  few  acres  for  his  family's 
support — while  the  mother  with  her 
daughter  kept  every  thing  within  doors 
in  the  most  perfect  rural  order  and  neat- 
ness. The  well-scoured  dresser  was 
decked  out  with  glittering  pewter  vessels, 
ranged  one  after  the  other  ;  the  polished 
warming-pan,  a  substantial  part  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  now  nearly  exploded,  and 
the  culinary  utensils,  glittered  in  the  re- 
cesses beneath  it. 

A  wicker-work  two-arm-chair,  in  one 
corner  of  the  ."imple  fire-place,  was  the 
cozey  seat  appointed  for  the  patriarchal 
owner,  and  the  peat  or  turf  piled  on  the 
hearth,  diffused  its  comfortable  warmth 
around  tiie  well  whitewashed  apartment ; 
nor  were  the  usual  ornaments  of  cottages 
in  the  shape  of  highly  coloured  flaring 
paints  wanted,  and  the  air  of  their  every 
day  apartment  bespoke  the  enjoyment  of 
every  simple  luxury  which  the  contented 
minds  of  cottagers  could  wish  for,  and 
that  entertainment  for  an  unexpected 
guest,  that  chance  might  make  an  inmate 
of  their  happy  ho'ne,  would  be  sought 
for  not  in  vain. 

Mary  had  the  imprint  of  health  upon 
her  face,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  good- 
nature ;  and,  though  naturally  vivacious, 
her  innate  modesty  threw  a  veil  of  reserv- 
ation over  her  every  action,  which  charm- 
ed not  less  than  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  form.  Such  a  rustic  beauty  could 
not  be  long  without  a  train  of  admirers. 
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but  one  more  especially  won  his  way  to 
her  affections,  and  his  ardency  in  the 
cause  for  which  all  then  strained  their 
very  heartstring's,  was  additional  recom- 
mendation in  Mary's  eyes. 

Charley  Driscol  was  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  ;  he  was  industrious  and 
prudent,  and,  though  not  wealthy,  he  was 
independent.  He  tilled  his  little  farm 
with  care,  and  lived  comfortably  upon  its 
produce ;  but  he  had  a  warm  humane 
heart,  and  was  therefore  not  inaccessible 
to  the  principles  which  had  now  gained 
ground  in  Ireland;  the  triangle  and  lash 
had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
affected than  any  abstract  notions  of  po- 
litical rights ;  and  when  listening  to  the 
tales,  too  well  authenticated,  of  indivi- 
dual wrongs  inflicted  by  the  minions  of 
government,  he  burned  with  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance 
upon  the  wretches,  who,  like  the  ogres 
of  the  east,  thought  no  music  so  fascinat- 
ing as  the  cries  and  groans  of  tortured 
men.  Happy  and  thoughtless  he  had  no 
idea  of  gaining  any  thing  personally  by 
successful  rebellion  ;  but,  with  a  chivalry 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
bosom,  he  was  anxious  to  embark  his  all 
in  the  hazardous  enterprise,  which  had 
for  its  oi)ject  the  liberation  of  the  country 
from  the  grasp  of  those,  who  now,like  the 
fabled  vulture,  lived  upon  its  very  vitals. 

Woman  feels  more  acutely  than  man 
for  the  sufferings  of  others  ;  her  heart  is 
less  callous,  her  imagination  more  active, 
and  Mary's  fine  eye,  '  clear  as  the  morn- 
ing's first  light,' would  kindle  with  virtu- 
ous indignation  at  the  recitals  of  those 
horrors  which  were  then  perpetrated  al- 
most everywhere  throughout  tiie  country. 
Dearly  as  she  loved  Charley,  she  felt  no 
apprehension  for  the  future ;  she  knew 
the  cause  into  which  he  had  deliberately 
embarked,  and  the  ardency  and  impati- 
ence with  which  he  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching experiment,  served  onlv  to 
endear  him  still  more  to  one  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  rustic  valour 
and  heroism.  She  thought  not  of  dan- 
ger; she  looked  forward  to  victory;  and 
longed  to  hear  the  tale  of  her  lover's 
'  deeds  of  arms,'  recited  at  the  fireside  of 
every  hamlet.  Charley  was  already  cele- 
brated as  an  expert  hurler,  and  renowned 
for  athletic  exploits;  and  Mary  fondly 
thought,  one  known  to  local  fame,  re- 
quired only  a  more  enlarged  field  of  action 
to  deserve  and  acquire  still  greater  no- 


toriety. The  course  of  their  '  true  love,' 
ran  on  sweetly  enough  for  some  time ; 
and,  on  the  first  agitation  of  the  country, 
by  the  moral  volcano  of  ninety-eight, 
every  thing  wore  a  favourable  aspect ; 
but,  the  reverse  was  sudden,  and,  with  the 
downfall  of  their  hopes,  came  fears  and 
anxieties,  which  their  inexperience  did 
not  dream  of. 

During"  the  eventful  contest,  Charley 
performed  the  part  of  a  daring  insurgent; 
he  was  foremost  wherever  danger  tempt- 
ed valour,  and  when  '  the  day  was  lost,' 
he  returned  home  *  wan  and  faint,  but 
fearless  still.'  He  was  an  outlaw;  but 
was  not  without  companions  in  his  peril; 
and,  amongst  others,  Owney  Sullivan 
sought  with  him  the  security  of  the  hill 
and  the  dale,  the  wood  and  the  recesses 
of  the  shore.  A  common  danger  recon- 
ciles slight  differences  ;  Owney  had  been 
Charley's  rival ;  and  had  formerly  drawn 
upon  himself  Mary's  anger;  but  all  cause 
ot  anger  or  resentment  was  now  forgot- 
ten, and  he  was  hospitably  received,  along 
with  others,  by  her,  whenever  the  absence 
of  their  pursuers  rendered  it  safe  to  ven- 
ture from  their  places  of  concealment. 
Here  they  found  some  alleviation  of  their 
sufferings ;  and  Charley  still  sanguine, 
cheered  the  mind  of  his  mountain  nymph 
with  prognostics  of  happier  days,  and  un- 
disturbed quiet  domestic  enjoyment.  The 
times,  however,  were  fearful;  the  pro- 
gress of  martial  law  had  left  its  revolting 
traces  in  almost  every  village,  and  the 
gallows,  like  a  pestilence,  remorselessly 
prepared  its  victims  for  the  chilly  grave. 
Under  these  circumstances,  even  the 
national  gaiety  of  the  Irish  character  had 
but  little  room  to  display  itself;  their 
conversations  were  necessarily  gloomy  ; 
and  at  length  weary  of  a  life  of  anxiety 
and  hardship,  the  outlaws  resolved  to 
solicit  the'interposition  of  their  landlord, 
a  nobleman  of  great  political  influence. 
Owney  Sullivan  undertook  the  mission, 
and  as  he  had  some  distance  to  travel,  he 
set  out,  properly  disguised,  early  in  the 
morning.  His  comrades  waited  with 
anxiety  for  his  return ;  the  day  passed 
away,  and  Owney  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance; but  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  treachery  ;  he  might  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  no  one 
dreamed  of  deceit. 

The  evening  was  now  fast  falling,  and 
Mary,  at  the  request  of  her  father,  went 
out  to  see  if  she  could  discover  the  ap- 
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proach  of  friend  or  foe ;  Charley  followed 
Uer  ;  and  both  of  them  took  their  station 
on  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  which  had 
stood  for  ages  on  a  beetling  rock,  tower- 
ingr  over  the  lake, 

'  Mossed  and  grey, 
A  desolate  and  time-v/orn  pile, 
With  ivy  wreaths  and  wall-flowers.' 

They  strained  their  eyes  over  the  heath- 
clad  hill,  but  no  human  being  appeared; 
all  was  silent ;  and  under  other  circum- 
stances they  would  have  felt  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  mellow  evening,  and  the  in- 
creasing breeze  which  the  declining  sum- 
mer's sun  seldom  fails  to  call  up  to  re- 
fresh, as  it  were,  the  living  things  which 
his  fervor  had  nearly  blasted.  The  scene 
too  was  as  lovely  as  ever.  Nature  is  not 
influenced  by  the  crimes  or  madness  of 
men ;  the  summer  calls  forth  flowers, 
whether  they  bloom  to  '  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  or  to  gratify 
mortals,  be  they  good  or  vicious.  All 
know  this,  and  feel  grateful  for  it ;  its  an 
evidence  of  Omnipotent  wisdom ;  and 
amidst  cares  and  perils  reminds  us  of 
that  beneficent  Being  who  has  placed  us 
amidst  created  wonders,  lest  we  should 
ever  forget,  insignificant  as  we  may  be, 
that  the  eye  of  superintending  Providence 
is  always  upon  us. 

As  Charley  and  Mary  looked  around 
them,  upon  the  hills  above,  and  the  rip- 
pling waves  of  the  lake  below,  they  felt, 
unknown  to  themselves,  the  influence  of 
such  a  sc^ne  and  such  an  hour;  they  re- 
garded each  other  vvith  the  chastened 
sentiments  of  virtuous  love,  and  descend- 
ing from  the  ruins  upon  which  they  were 
standing,  they  strolled  carelessly  along 
the  bank  which  immediately  overhung 
the  water.  In  that  sweet  hour  they  for- 
got the  business  upon  which  they  were 
sent,  and  the  evening  darkening  around 
them,  warned  them  in  vain  of  the  anxiety 
of  their  friends  in  the  cottage;  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  witchery  of 
the  moment,  and  '  all  forgetting,'  they 
continued  to  walk  forward,  until  turning 
an  angle  of  the  strand,  the  rising  moon, 
which  had  been  hid  by  an  intervening 
hill,  burst  suddenly  upon  them.  Re- 
minded of  home,  they  turned  round  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and,  at  that  instant,  a 
wild  shout,  and  the  loud  report  of  fire- 


arms, were  heard.  It  was  a  moment  of 
terror;  their  fears  told  them  too  truly 
that  their  friends  had  been  betrayed,  but 
it  was  no  time  for  reflection  ;  they  hast- 
ened to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and 
saw  the  sky  above  the  cottage  red  with 
the  flames  that  now  ascended  from  its 
roof.  Regardless  of  their  personal  safety, 
they  made  for  the  sceneof  terror ;  but,  as 
they  drew  near,  they  became  sensible  of 
the  danger,  if  not  of  the  folly,  of  pro- 
ceeding further.  With  much  persuasion 
Charley  prevailed  upon  Mary  to  remain 
where  she  was,  while  he  went  cautiously 
forward  to  learn  what  they  both  feared 
to  ascertain.  The  firing  had  ceased;  the 
shouting  subsided,  and,  when  he  returned, 
the  only  answer  he  made  in  reply  to 
Mary's  enquiries  for  her  parents,  was, 
'  Tlie  Hessians  are  in  search  of  us.'  The 
mention  of  these  martial  ruffians  acted 
like  an  electrical  shock  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  unhappy  girl ;  she  trembled  vio- 
lently ;  and  as  their  treatment  of  the 
female  peasantry  was  notorious,  she  for- 
got every  consideration  but  a  sense  of 
her  own  insecurity. 

Throughout  the  confusion  of  the 
period,  the  insurgents  paid  manly  respect 
to  female  honour  ;  there  is  not  a  record- 
ed instance  of  their  having  forgot  the 
deference  due  to  helplessness  or  beauty ; 
and  on  every  occasion  they  acted  one  and 
all  like  man,  conscious  of  being  the  hus- 
bands and  brothers  of  virtuous  wives  and 
sisters.*  Far  different  was  the  conduct 
of  their  adversaries;  and  the  horror  it 
excited  was  a  melancholy  testimony  of 
the  sense  in  which  female  purity  was 
held  by  tlie  Irish  peasantry.  Amongst 
the  most  atrocious  in  such  proceedings, 
were  the  mercenary  troops  of  Germany  ; 
the  very  mention  of  their  name  filled 
Mary  with  apprehension ;  and,  in  her 
dread  of  unmanly  violence,  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  flight;  no  time  was  to  be 
lost — a  circuitous  path  led  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake;  where,  in  a  narrow  inlet, 
screened  from  the  closest  observation, 
was  moored  a  small  boat;  and,  lying  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  sea  from  the  lake,  a 
small  skiff  was  moored,  belonging  to  some 
fishermenin  the  neighbourhood,  who,along 
with  their  usual  and  professed  avocation. 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  iiistorv,  does  not  deny  this;  but  he  endeavours  to  detract 
from  the  implied  praise,  by  observing  that  the  female  peasantry  were  so  patriotically  prodigal 
of  their  favours,  that  they  left  Paddy  nothing  further  to  desire.  Did  the  reverend  gentleniau 
iiever  hear  of  the  appetite  being  increased  by  '  what  it  fed  on?' 
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carried  on  contraband  trade  on  every  fa- 
vourable occasion.  As  an  only  resource, 
Charley  thought  of  this  ;  but  they  had  to 
cross  the  lake  ere  they  reached  the  stream 
which  would  convey  them  to  the  sea, 
where  the  vessel  lay.  The  night  had 
now  completely  set  in,  but '  the  moon  on 
high,  hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of 
the  sky,'  beamed  upon  their  path ;  the 
fastnings  of  the  little  boat  were  soon 
loosed,  and  they  entered  in  a  state  of  in- 
describable agitation  ;  every  rustling  of 
the  wind  through  the  heather  on  the  hill, 
or  the  flags  and  rushes  which  flourished 
on  the  border  of  the  lake,  filled  them 
with  apprehension.  I'he  boat  was  at  length 
pushed  from  the  shore ;  and  now  secure 
in  having  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  who, 
like  bloodhounds,  would  glut  their  fangs 
in  the  gore  of  any  fated  victim  they  might 
seize  on,  Charley  vigorously  tugged  the 
oar,  and  the  boat  rode  swiftly  over  the 
waters.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  being 
more  than  three  miles  across,  the  distance 
he  had  to  row,  unassisted,  was  con- 
siderable ;  but  his  situation  added  new 
vigour  to  his  frame  ;  nor  did  he  think  for 
one  moment  of  fatigue;  the  innate  courage 
of  his  Mary  began  to  rekindle  upon  her 
lovely  countenance,  and  for  one  smile 
what  would  he  not  undergo  ?  The  horror 
was  banished  from  her  mind,  but  her 
parents,  who  were  behind,  were  now  the 
principal  objects  of  her  solicitude.  What 
would  she  not  have  endured  with  them  ? 
How  could  she  suffer  separation?  Were 
they  even  alive  ?  But,  again,  there  was 
an  all-seeing  Power  who  would  protect 
them,  she  tliought,  as  she  was  conveyed 
farther  away  from  them  ;  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  who  loved  her,  who,  al- 
though outlawed  from  his  country,  was 
dearer  to  her  than  life.  The  conflict  of 
these  different  sensations  in  her  mind 
was,  even  in  the  wan  light  of  the  moon, 
visibly  pictured  on  her  face,  although  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  emotion  from 
her  lover,  who  undauntedly  and  firmly 
sought  for  himself  and  her  a  place  of 
safety. 

But  hopes  of  happiness  are  not  always 
realized,  and  dreams  of  joy  are  often 
dissipated  by  causes  which  are  the  least 
suspected :  they  who  know  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  gusts  of  wind  which  occa- 
sionally blow  on  inland  lakes,  are  aware 
of  their  danger,  and  unfortunately  it  was 
the  fate  of  this  faithful  pair  to  encounter 
one,  which  suddenly  arose  from  the  north- 


east. Its  suddenness  and  its  fury  quite 
disconcerted  Charley's  skill  ;  the  boat 
twirled  about  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
efforts,  and  the  plashing  of  the  waves  as 
they  dashed  against  its  frail  sides  began 
to  fill  it  with  water.  Mary  sat  fixed  like 
a  statue  in  the  stern  ;  she  was  perfectly 
paralysed  with  alarm  ;  and  Charley  him- 
self felt  too  mucli  apprehension  to  at- 
tempt the  task  of  a  comforter  :  he  spoke 
not;  he  hardly  breathed,  but  he  desisted 
not  in  his  efforts  to  propel  the  little 
bark  through  the  angry  surge.  Still 
the  storm  abated  not ;  and  presently  the 
sky  was  overcast ;  the  moon  hid  its  pale 
light  behind  a  dense  cloud,  and  the 
lightning  '  leaped  about,'  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  elemental  strife.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  interchange  of  thoughts ; 
Charley  laboured  with  great  energy,  and 
he  acquired  new  strength  when  he  heard 
a  prayer,  slow,  solemn,  and  impressive, 
breathed  from  Mary's  lips.  One  so  good, 
so  innocent,  was,  he  thought,  like  an 
angel's  presence,  there  could  not  come 
harm  to  anything  near  her ;  and  this 
opinion  seemed  to  receive  confirmation 
from  the  elements  ;  for,  on  her  obtesting 
Heaven,  the  storm  seemed  to  subside, 
and  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  the 
neighbouring  hills  was  distinctly  heard. 
This  sound,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  filled  them  with  melancholy,  proved 
most  delightful;  it  intimated  that  they 
were  not  far  from  land ;  but  the  gladness 
which  suddenly  arose  within  them  was  as 
suddenly  dashed  with  fears.  A  blast 
from  a  bugle  burst  upon  their  ears,  and 
the  voice  of  men  as  if  in  reply,  was  heard 
indistinctly  from  various  points.  Charley 
for  a  moment  suspended  his  toil  ;  and, 
looking  up  towards  the  moon,  which  was 
now  eiueri>i:i<>-  from  the  cloud  that  had 
obscured  it,  he  perceived  that,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  he 
had  mistaken  his  course,  and  was  now 
close  upon  the  shore  from  which  he 
thought  himself  receding.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  in  rectifying  his 
error;  and,  lest  he  should  give  alarm, 
he  pulled  his  oars  cautiously,  i»ul  forcibly. 
His  fears  were  but  loo  well  grounded  ;  a 
cheer  long  and  deafening  struck  terror 
into  his  soul ;  and  Mary  dropped  upon 
her  knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  bark. 
Charley  now  saw  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  safety  but  by  distancing  his  pursuers, 
who  had  already  launched  a  boat,  and  he 
exerted  all  his  remaining  strength  with 
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the  energy  of  a  man  conscious  of  being 
in  the  mouth  of  danger.  His  little  skiff, 
though  half  filled  vvith  water,  literally 
flew  over  the  lake,  but  his  enemies  were 
as  determined  to  capture  as  he  was  to 
escape :  the  report  of  a  musket  was  re- 
echoed from  the  distant  hills,  and,  by  the 
flash  of  its  pan,  he  saw  that  they  were  at 
no  great  distance  from  him  ;  and,  on 
another  shot  being  fired,  the  bullet  re- 
bounded from  the  water  just  under  his 
helm.  This  did  not  cause  him  to  relax  ; 
he  strained  every  sinew,  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  before  they  could  over- 
take him.  As  the  prow  of  his  boat 
ploughed  up  the  strand,  he  gave  a  tri- 
umphant cheer,  and  extended  his  arms 
for  Mary  to  leap  into  them  ;  but  at  that 
moment  his  pursuers  fired  a  volley ;  a 
ball  struck  him  ;  he  reeled,  groaned,  and 
expired.  A  wild,  an  almost  supernatural, 
scream  from  Mary  announced  to  the 
pursuers  that  part  of  their  object  had 
been  accomplished,  and  in  an  instant  the 
wild  Germans  were  hustling  each  other, 
in  the  general  eagerness  to  seize  the  poor 
forsaken  creature,  who  now  thought  of 
nothing  but  her  dead  lover,  whose  spurn- 
ed corpse  was  clasped  in  her  arms. 

*  Azy,  boys,  azy,'  said  a  voice,  which 
Mary  recognized  for  that  of  Owney  Sul- 
livan, 'you  mustn't  injure  this  girl.'- 

'  Save  me,  Owney,'  she  cried,  wildly 
abandoning  the  dead  body,  as  if  suddenly 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  situation. 

The  soldiers  gave  a  loud  ironical  laugh, 
and  one  of  them  seized  her  roughly  by 
the  arm. 


*  You  shall  not,'  cried  Owney,  •  I've 
sould  the  pass,  'tis  true,  but  it  was  bekase 
I  loved  this  girl — you  shall  not  injure 
her.' 

Another  laugh  was  the  only  reply  he 
received  ;  and,  when  he  attempted  to  re- 
lease Mary  from  the  rude  grasp  of  the 
Hessian,  a  blow  from  one  of  his  com- 
rades  stretched  him   upon  the  ground, 

and  *  * 

*  *  •  « 

Three  days  after  this  a  sad  procession, 
with  two  coffins  on  men's  shoulders, 
entered  the  cemetery  of  the  ruined  abbey ; 
they  contained  the  remains  of  Charley 
and  Mary.  After  the  usual  form  had 
been  gone  through,  they  were  both  com- 
mitted to  the  same  grave ;  and  their  hap- 
less fate,  even  in  this  hour  of  peril,  ex- 
cited more  than  common  sympathy.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Mary  that  she  did  not 
survive  the  brutal  treatment  which  she 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  her  lover's 
murderers  ;  the  world  no  longer  contain- 
ed any  one  of  those  who  had  made  life 
joyous  and  happy  ;  her  parents  had  fallen 
in  the  attack  upon  the  cottage  ;  her  lover 
was  no  more,  and  she  herself — Heaven, 
in  mercy,  did  not  permit  her  to  survive 
her  honour. 

The  wretch  who  had  '  sold  the  pass,* 
who  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  betrayed  his 
comrades  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, had  shame  enough  left  to  hide  his 
face  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  quitted  the  country,  and 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of,  by  those 
who  detested  his  treachery. 


Cork. 


STANZAS. 

Like  winter  sun  upon  the  billow. 

Like  the  dew  that  gems  the  night. 
Like  the  dream  that  gilds  the  pillow 

With  its  fair  but  transient  light — 
Such  art  thou  ;  mj  girl  of  brightness  : 

Beauty's  daughter  such  art  thou, 
With  thy  neck's  luxuriant  whiteness, 

For  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow. 
From  the  wave  the  beam  hath  perish'd. 

From  the  night  the  dew  hath  pass'd, 
And  the  spell-like  dream  we  cherish'd 

Died,  like  music  on  the  blest. 
Thou — oh  !  word  of  sighs  and  sorrow  ! 

Thou  art  also  pass'd  away, 
And  I  live  to  meet  the  morrow 

When  I  wake,  nor  feel  thy  ray. 
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SYMPTOMS  OF  ANOTHER  REFORMATION. 

Since  T  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you.  Shahspeare 

There  is  no  change  in  public  affairs    state  of  Viceroy  in  Ireland. 


more   gratifying   to  witness    than    im- 
provement in  trade  or  manufacture — on 
the  prosperity  of  these   two  branches  of 
human  employment,  a  country's  weal  is 
mainly  dependant,  and  a  fortiori,  from 
the   moment  of  their  decline,  the  ruin 
and  decay  of  any  country  may  almost  be 
dated.     The   situation  of  Ireland  with 
regard  to  her  trade  is  not  becoming  less 
gloomy,  nor  is   employment   meted  out 
to  the  people  to  keep  pace    with   their 
numbers  or  their   wants  ;    and   it    will 
seem   a  self  evident  principle,  that   in 
proportion    as   the    unemployed    obtain 
work,    enabling     them     to    satisfy    the 
cravings  of  their  helpless  families,  dis- 
affection and  turbulence  will   subside. — 
There  is  no  place  exhibits  so  fully  as  the 
metropolis  the  slightest  rise  or  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  manufacture — the  most 
trifling  stimulus,  like  the  effect  of  elec- 
tric matter  on  an  electrometer,  displays 
itself  at  once,   and  our  shopkeepers  and 
tradespeople   in    their  very   physiogno- 
mies, *  tell  a  tale  of  joy  or   woe,'    as 
their  occupation  maybe  affected  by  good 
business  or  the  opposite. 

During  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  every  year  boded  worse  and 
worse — his  unpopularity,  which  forced 
him  as  it  were  to  hide  himself,  for  fear 
of  evil  consequences,  after  the  bravoes 
of  a  base  faction  had  bearded  him  in  the 
public  theatre,  regardless  of  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  relying  on  their  par- 
tizaus  and  powerful  friends  to  stand 
forward  when  the  day  of  retribution 
would  approach — when  his  Excellency 
'took  unto  himself  a  wife' — a  gleam 
of  hope  brightened  the  circle  of  fashion, 
as  a  vice-queen  would  do  the  honors  of 
a  throne,  and  diffuse  a  gaiely  and  life, 
which  it  long  had  been  a  stranger  to : 
she  was  of  a  proscribed  caste,  and  the 
'  figure  of  the  beast '  was  branded  on 
her  forehead  by  the  satellites  who  sur- 
rounded the  court,  and  the  placemen, 
who  are  the  principal  representatives  of 
faction,  this  unfortunate  city  can  boast  of. 
In  this  condition  were  we,  our  misery 
assuming  a  dye,  'deeper  and  deeper  still,' 
every  day,  until  it  pleased  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign  to  appoint  the  Marquis 
of  Anglcsca  to  hold  the  high  and  palmy 


His  arrival 
was  hailed  by  both  parties  ;  for  his  opi- 
nions of  late  regarding  the  one  eternal 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  were 
not  declared.     On  the   Patron  Saint  of 
Wales,  St.    David's   day,  he  entered  in 
triumph,  amid  the  heart-stirring  cheers 
of  an  Irish  multitude — though  now  when 
I  write,  not  more  than  three  short  weeks 
have  elapsed,  an  air  of  alacrity  is  visible 
in  our  streets ;  the  col)webs  that  hung  in 
hateful  festoons  on  the  once  regal  halls 
of  Dublin  Castle,  w  ere  quickly  displaced ; 
the  very  grass    which    forced  its   way 
through   the  pavements    in    the  court- 
yards,   hangs    down,  driven  back   as  it 
were,  to  the  recesses  of  the  earth  again. 
The   bustle    of    the   city,    shopkeepers, 
tradespeople  all,  have  assumed  the'busy 
stir  of  active  employment,  and  the  hopes 
of  being  enabled  to  'keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,'   and  settling  into  a^smile'^thc 
angry  scowl  of  the  dunning  tax  collector, 
has  given  an  air  of  happiness  and  Von- 
tent,  which  they   have  been'  long,   long- 
unused  to.     This  must  be  called  'ta\re- 
formation,'  not  like  the  slimy  tongued 
hypocrite's,    who,  with   a   bible  in    his 
hand,  and  a  sanctifiad  smile  on  his  lip, 
aims   daggers   at  the  peace  of  families 
and  firesides  ;  it  is  not  '  a  reformation '  in 
religion  the  Irish  people  want — it  is  not 
any  defect  in  the  moral  code  of  thereli- 
gion  of  five-sixths  of  the  population  that 
need  a  remedy — no !  matters  of  graver 
moment  press  themselves  on    the   consi- 
deration   of    those  who    view  with   un- 
jaundiced  eyes  the  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  from  every  appearance,   there 
is  a  spirit  within   the   gallant  nobleman 
who  now  holds  the  reins  of  government 
in  this  island,  that  points  out  to  him  '  the 
wayhei-hould  go'— not  likepiis^ prede- 
cessor in  office,  who  spent  hisjdays  like 
an  Eremite,  immured  within  his  lodge  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Phoenix-park,  never 
venturing  to  hold  even   the  .semblance 
of  a  court.     On   the   10th   of  March   a 
crowded  levee  was  held,  where  Catholic 
noblemen,  a    Catholic  archbishop,    and 
Catholic  gentlemen,  were  received  and 
treated  as  they  should  be.     Among  the 
list  of  the  gentry,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  aspirants   for  the  dormant  marqui- 
satc  of  Annandale  in  Scotland,  appeared. 
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On  the  13th  inst.  a  drawing-room  was 
helfl,  and  the  fairer  part  of  '  Nature's 
handywork'  were  mas^nificeutly  altired 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  country — this 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  every  hour  gives 
fresh  proofs  of  the  anxiety  felt  l)y  our 
noble  Viceroy,  to  advance  in  every  way 
the  interests  of  the  land,  of  which  he 
holds  the  reins  of  government.  His  ur- 
banity, condescension,  his  moving  amid 
the  people,  with  a  single  attendant,  see- 
ing every  tiling  which  is  worthy  of  being 
seen  enables  him  to  win  his  way  to 
tlie  hearts  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  in- 
gratitude is  no  trait  in  their  dispositions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  signs  of 
amendment  are  not  *  visions  of  fairy 
bliss,'  flitting  away  like  phantoms  of 
the  fancy  ;  but  that,  like   the  cheering 


rays  of  the  summer  sun,  they  may  not 
only  dispense  life  and  heat,  and  prospe- 
rity, but  dispel  the  dark  clouds  of  fana- 
ticism and  party  feeling,  which  incites  a 
few  bigot  fools  to  try  and  win  converts  to 
their  particular  creeds,  as  the  only  sav- 
ing ones  ;  and  that  the  fine  feeling  which, 
inspired  the  Poet,  when  he  wrote, 

"  Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by 
niy  side, 
"  In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  do 
agree  ? 
"  Shall  I  blame  the  dear  friend,   whom   I've 
valued  and  tried, 
"  If  he   kneel  not   before   the  same  altar 
with  me  ?" 

may  diffuse  itself  more  universally  over 
this  land. 

W. 


GRAl'HIC    HUMOUR. — GEORGE    CKUIKSHANK. 


By  Rory  0' 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  out  of  humour 
— to  live  as  it  were  a  constant  prey  to 
the  blue  devils  ;  and  yet  what  can  a 
body  do  in  this  erring  world  of  ours  ? 
When  you  see  such  a  man  as  Welling- 
ton in  the  place  of  George  Canning,  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  me- 
lancholy ideas,  but  when  you  find  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge  admitted  to  that 
house  from  which  Daniel  O'Connell  is 
excluded,  the  heart  within  you  sinks  two 
inches  lower,  in  spite  of  every  philoso- 
phic effort  to  the  contrary.  If  you  turn 
from  the  political  to  the  literary  world, 
the  same  sad  source  of  grievance  pre- 
sents itself;  and  it  is  diihcult  to  with- 
hold a  good  hearty  d — n  when  you  find 
merit  overlooked — left  to  pine  in  ob- 
scurity— while  puffed  ignorance  is  pa- 
tronised and  caressed.  The  distribution 
too,  of  the  goods  of  life,  takes  place 
with  such  apparent  indifference,  that 
even  the  philanthropist  has  need  of 
something  to  counteract  the  sad  impres- 
sions which  now  and  then  come  over  him 
like  a  summer  cloud,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out his  special  wonder.  Formy  ownpart  I 
am  not  much  given  to  despondence  ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  should  be  more  frequently  a 
victim  to  ennui,  were  it  not  for  good 
whiskey  punch,  '  The  Spirit  of  Irish 
Wit,'  and  George  Cruikshank.  For  the 
first,  however,  I  am  fast  losing  the 
relish — it  is  unfashionable — unintellec- 
tual — and  the  second  has  been  perused 
so  often  that  every  joke  in  it  is  as  fa- 
ylpril,  1828. 


Rourke,  Esq. 

miliar  to  me  as  the  face  of  my  footman, 
and  Pat  has  now  been  eighteen  long  years 
in  my  service.     George,  therefore,  is  the 
only  laughing  philosopher  left  me,  but 
in  him  I  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
amtisement.     My  table  is  now  covered 
with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  and 
really  they  have  all  the  effect  of  a  Ca- 
tholicon  :  ill-humour,  or  even  ill-health, 
dare  not   come   where   they  are  ;    they 
banish    melancholy;    drive    away   blue 
devils ;    cure  the   heart-ache,    and   the 
'thousand  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  ;'  and  reconcile  you  to  this  mad  world, 
and  all  the  mad  people  who  are  in  it  j 
for  they  make  me  laugh  !     Had  Hera- 
clitus   himself  turned  over  only  half  a 
dozen   of   these   pag'es,    he   must   have 
changed   the  lines  of  his  countenance, 
and  shaped    his    muscles  into   a  risible 
fashion,  and  owned  that  the  world  was 
only  a  kind  of  puppet-show  for  wise  men 
to  laugh  at.     But  in  his  day  they  had  no 
Cruikshank;  they   might  boast   an  Ap- 
pelles,  and  Phidias;  but  what  have  they 
done  for  the  progress  of  good  humour? 
I  like  to  laugh  :  it  is  the  privilege  of  my 
species,  and  therefore  I  will  indulge  in 
it,  and  bless  all  those  who  contribute  to 
this  '  fund  of  harmless  amusement.'     A 
good  pun  is  not  to  be  despised  :  Hood  is 
capital  in  his  way,  and  a  witty  saying  or 
a  witty  story  is  an  excellent   thing  for 
once  in  their  way — but  these  things  soon 
'  pall  upon  the  senses '  and  will  not  bear 
repeating.     Not  so  with  graphic  wit :  it 
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never  tires :  Hogarth  will  bear  ex- 
amining every  day,  and  Gillray  will  force 
a  smile  through  lips  hermetically  sealed ; 
but  no  one  can  make  you  laugh  so  con- 
stantly and  so  long  as  George  Cruik- 
shank.  His  graphic  puns  are  his  own  ; 
and  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 
What,  for  instance,  was  ever  so  palpable 
and  appropriate  as  his  '  tail-pieces '  to 


that  characteristic  work,  'Greenwich 
Hospital,'  a  series  of  naval  sketches,  &c. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  is  excellent. 
A  good  story  is  what  sailors  call  a '  Tough 
yarn,'  and  he  who  tells  it  is  described  as 
'  spinning  a  yarn;'  and  lo  !  George  Cruik- 
shank  affixes  the  following  as  a  'Tail- 
piece '  to  one  of  the  ♦  Old  Sailor's 
Sketches.' 


This  is  what  I  call  a  graphic  pun,  and 
had  George  never  done  anything  else  in 
his  life,  his  name  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity honoured  and  revered  by  lovers  of 
genuine  humour.  But  he  has  done  other 
things,  and  even  better  things  :  I  could 
write  a  volume  upon  each,  but  I  prefer 
giving  proofs  instead  of  rhetoric,  and 
therefore  present  you  with  one  of  the 
best  conceived  designs  that  the  Art — in 
all  its  ranges — can  furnish.  Be  kind 
enough  to  read  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Wight's  *  More  Mornings  at 
Bow  Street,'  being  the  second  series  of 
his  '  Police  Reports.' 

SPIRITS    OF    WINE. 

'  "  Your  worship  sees  these  here  three  gem- 
men,"  said  a  guardian  of  the  night,  pointing 
three    well-dressed    choice    spirits,    just 


to 

brought  to  their  account  with  all  their  imper- 
fections on  their  heads  ; — "  your  worship  sees 
am .' 
'  "  Very  plainly,"  said  the  magistrate. 
'  "  Why,  then,  me  and  my  partner  had  a  ter- 
rible tussle  with  'em  just  at  break  o'day,  in 
Leicester  Square,  this  morning,"  continued  the 
guardian  of  the  sleeping  public.  "  Tbere  was 
four  of  'em  at  first,  please  your  worship,  and 
they  comes  along,  all  a  row,  singing  summut 
about  wine  curing  of  the  cholic,  and  the  like 
of  that.  '  Don't  make  such  a  clamour,'  says  I, 
'waking  honest  inhabitants  up  out  o'ljed  afore 
the  time.' — '  What's  that  you  say,  fello  ?'  says 
the  tallestone.  '  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,  mas- 
ter   Charley,'   says   he,    '  I'll  jest  give  you  a 


manny-fist-ation  of  mighty  champagne,  my  old 
boy  ! ' — '  Let  me  tickle  his  toby  with  the  blach- 
strap ! '  says  another.  '  Demme,  I've  a  vast 
mind  to  hoch  the  base-born  brute  !'  squeaked 
another  ;  and  '  Devil  fire  him  ! '  says  the  one 
in  the  carrotty  whiskers,  '  if  I'd  get  a  civil 
twist  of  him,  I'd  tache  him  the  power  of  a 
pint  of  burnt  brandy!' — '  Lord  help  you,'  says 
I,  '  why,  your  legs  arn't  so  thick  as  a  pair 
o'bacca  pipes  !'  and  with  that  every  man  Jack 
of  'em  lets  fly  at  me,  right  and  left,  up  hill  and 
down  dale  ;  but  I  soon  untackled  my  cudgel, 
by  means  of  which  the  burnt-brandii  gemman 
tumbled  heels  over  head — the  black-strapper 
went  to  the  wall  with  a  pain  in  his  side — and 
the  hock-ei  waddled  off  like  a  good  one.  But 
this  here  tall  champagner  stuck  up  to  me 
tightly,  till  my  partner  came  to  my  'sistance, 
and  we  tuck  these  here  three  to  the  watch- 
house." 

' "  Were  they  drunk  V  asked  the  magis- 
trate. 

'  "  Full  to  the  neck,  every  one  of  'em  !  your 
worship,"  replied  the  watchman. 

'  The  unfortunate  gentlemen  had  nothing  to 
say  in  their  defence,  except  that  they  had 
been  "  supping  out,"  and  were  so  full  of  wine 
that  the  spirit  of  it  got  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  they  had  no  perfect  recollection  of 
anything. 

'  The  magistrate  ordered  that  they  should 
find  bail  for  their  appearance  to  answer  for  the 
assault  at  the  Sessions  ;  but  eventually,  at  the 
disinterested  intercession  of  the  watchman,  they 
were  permitted  to  go  home  to  their  disconso- 
late friends.' 
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Suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  you  had  a  trating  the  foregohig  ?     You  would,   no 

pencil  in  your  hand,  and  a  piece  of  box-  doubt,  draw  a  surly  watchman,  and  two 

wood,   twice  the  size  of  a  crown,  before  or  three  drunken,  staggering  fellows  5  in 

you,    how   would  you  set   about  illus-  short,  a  *  row,'  or  any  thing  but  this  : 


This,  unlike  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
requires  no  comment ;  it  tells  its  own 
story,  and  it  will  tell  it  for  ever. 

George,  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  '  in 
fine  frenzy  rolling,'  glances  through 
all  nature,  and  sees  things  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  nature.  He  draws  fairies  and 
fairy  land  in  a  manner  which  must  delight 
the  'good  people,'  with  whom  his  em- 
bellishments to  'German  Popular  Sto- 


#=4 


ries,'*  are  no  doubt  quite  as  great  favour- 
ites as  with  the  '  little  people '  of  this 
duller  world.  Young  O'Rourke  goes  to 
bed  every  night  with  the  two  volumes 
under  his  pillow ! 

As  his  illustrations  of  this  work  are 
etchings,  I  cannot  well  transfer  them  to 
my  pages ;  but  as  one  of  them  has  been 
copied  on  wood,  I  give  it  here  with  the 
story  which  appertains  to  it. 


THE  ELVES  AND  THE  SHOEMAKER. 

There  was  once  a  slioemaker  who  worked 
very  hard,  and  was  very  honest ;  but  still  he 
could  not  earn  enough  to  live  upon,  and  at 
last  all  he  had  in  the  world  was  gone,  except 
just  leather  enough  to  make  one  pair  of  shoes. 
Then  he  cut  them  all  ready  to  make  up  the 


next  day,  meaning  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  work.  His  conscience  was  clear 
and  his  heart  light  amidst  all  his  troubles  ;  so 
he  went  peaceably  to  bed,  left  all  his  cares  to 
heaven,  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning, 
after  he  had  said  his  prayers,  he  set  himself 
down  to  his  work,  when,  to  his  great  wonder. 


This  work  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
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there  stood  the  shoes,  all  ready  made,  upon 
the  table.  The  good  man  inew  not  what  to 
say  or  think  of  this  strange  event.  He  looked 
at  the  workmanship  ;  there  was  not  one  false 
stitch  in  the  whole  job  ;  and  all  was  so  neat 
and  true,  that  it  was  quite  a  masterpiece. 

That  same  day  a  customer  came  in,  and  the 
shoes  suited  him  so  well  that  he  willingly  paid 
a  price  higher  than  usual  for  them ;  and  the 
poor  shoemaker  with  the  money  bought  leather 
enough  to  make  two  pair  more.  In  the  even- 
ing he  cut  out  the  work,  and  went  to  bed 
early  that  he  might  get  up  and  begin  betimes 
next  day :  but  he  was  saved  all  the  trouble, 
for  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  the  work 
was  done  ready  to  his  hand.  Soon  in  came 
buyers,  who  paid  him  handsomely  for  his 
goods,  so  that  he  bought  leather  enough  for 
four  pair  more.  He  cut  out  the  work  again 
over  night ,  and  found  it  done  in  the  morning 
as  before  ;  and  so  it  went  on  for  some  time  : 
what  was  got  ready  in  the  evening  was  always 
done  by  day-break,  and  tlie  good  man  soon  be- 
came thriving  and  well  oif  again. 

One  evening  about  Christmas  time,  as  he 
and  his  wife  were  sitting  over  the  fire  chatting 
together,  he  said  to  her,  '  I  should  like  to  sit 
up  and  watch  to-night,  that  we  may  see  who 
it  is  that  comes  and  does  my  work  for  me.' 
The  wife  liked  the  tliought ;  so  they  left  a 
light  burning,  and  hid  themselves  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  behind  a  curtain  that  was  hung  up 
there,  and  watched  what  should  happen. 

As  soon  as  it  was  midnight  there  came  two 
little  naked  dwarfs  ;  and  they  sat  themselves 
upon  the  shoemaker's  bench,  took  up  all  the 
work  that  was  cut  out,  and  began  to  ply  with 
their  little  fingers,  stitching  and  rapping  and 
tapping  away  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  shoe- 
maker was  all  wonder,  and  could  not  take  his 
eyes  off  for  a  moment.  And  on  they  went  till 
the  job  was  quite  done,  and  the  shoes  stood 
ready  for  use  upon  the  table.  This  was  long 
before  day-break  ;  and  then  they  bustled  away 
as  quick  as  lightning. 


The  next  day  the  wife  said  to  the  shoemaker, 
'  These  little  wights  have  made  us  rich,  and 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them,  and  do  them 
a  good  turn  if  we  can.  I  am  quite  sorry  to 
see  them  run  about  as  they  do  ;  they  have 
notliing  upon  their  backs  to  keep  ofi"  the  cold. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  I  will  make  each  of  them  a 
shirt,  and  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  into  the  bargain  ;  do  you  make 
each  of  them  a  little  pair  of  shoes.' 

The  thought  pleased  the  good  shoemaker 
very  much  ;  and  one  evening,  when  all  the 
thino-s  were  ready,  they  laid  them  on  the  table 
instead  of  the  work  that  they  used  to  cut  out, 
and  then  went  and  hid  themselves  to  watcli 
what  the  little  elves  would  do.  About  mid- 
night they  came  in,  and  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  their  work  as  usual ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  clothes  lying  for  them,  they  laughed 
and  chuckled  and  were  greatly  delighted. 
They  then  dressed  themselves  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  danced  and  capered  and  sprang 
about  as  merry  as  could  be,  till  at  last  they 
danced  out  at  the  door  over  the  green  ;  and  the 
shoemaker  saw  them  no  more  :  but  every  thing 
went  well  with  him  from  that  time  forward  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Besides  these,  he  has  done  something 
for  the  fairies  in  the  'Dublin  and  Lon- 
don ;'  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  next 
engraving  to  that  unique  little  work, 
Arliss's  Pocket  Magazine— the  embellish- 
ments of  which  cost  the  publisher  about 
six  hundred  pounds  a  ijear,  and  yet  each 
monthly  number  is  sold  for  sixpence! 
This  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  political 
economy.  Cheap  books  make  readers, 
and  many  readers  make  books  cheap.  My 
countrymen  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
this  fact.  But  I  am  forgetting  the  en- 
graving, while  moralising;  for  there  is 
so  much  thought  in  every  thing  that 
George  does,  that  it  forces  one  to  think. 


'"f^^^r'V,; 
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The  gentleman  beyond  the  hillock  is    good  one— is   to  be  found  in  the  little 
the  King  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and    work  alluded  to. 
the   lady  is but  the  story— a  very        Sometimes  George  becomes  satirical. 
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and  disguising  his  meaning,  like  wise 
men  in  despotic  times,  lie  conveys  it 
in  an  allegory.  The  plates  to  that  very 
curious  and  very  extraordinary  book, 
•  Eccentric  Tales, '  though  drawn  by 
the  eccentric  author,  A.  Crowquill,  Esq. 
were  etched  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.  There 
is  a  *  tail-piece,'  however,  which  I  would 
swear  has  something   of  George  in  it. 


The  preceding  chapter  informs  us  that 
there  were  two  German  brothers  of  very 
opposite  qualities  :  both  loved  hunting, 
but  the  one  was  long,  lanky,  and  gloomy, 
while  the  other  was  a  tight,  short,  lively 
little  fellow.  Upon  this  hint  the  artist 
designed  the  following  conclusion  to  the 
chapter. 


The  work  which  brought  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank fairly  before  the  public  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  'Points  of  Humour;'  and  per- 
haps he  has  done  nothing  superior  to  the 
etchings  in  that  publication.  Burns'  'Jolly 
Beggars  '  afforded  a  fine  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents ;  and  accordingly  he 


has  availed  himself  of  its  many  points 
with  his  usual  success  in  the  first  part  of 
the  work.  The  etchings  must  be  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  admire  genuine 
graphic  humour ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing engraving  on  wood  is  as  fair  a 
specimen  of  his  powers  as  any  of  them. 


The  gallows  in  the  back  ground  is  not 
the  least  appropriate  point  in  the  design, 
and  harmonizes  admirably  with  the  stolen 
goose — in  the  act  of  being*  plucked — 
in  the  lap  of  the  gypsy.  The  knaves 
look  quite  happy. 

'  Does  the  train-attended  carriage,  &c.' 

Certainly  not ;    they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent. 


In  the  second  Part  of  *  Points  of  Hu- 
mour,' Mr.  Cruikshank  has  resorted  to 
Smollett's  *  Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  per- 
haps the  reader  would  be  good  enough 
to  recollect  that  part  of  the  story  where 
Peregrine  plays  the  trick  upon  the  Bath 
physicians,  by  sending  them  to  the  cham- 
ber of  a  gouty  officer,  who  had  a  remark- 
able antipathy  to  the  faculty.    The  noise 
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made  by  the  unbidden  visitors  awakened 
the  poor  man  from  one  of  these  terrible 
visions  which  sometimes  haunt  tlie  slum- 
bers of  bon  vivants.  The  intolerable 
anguish  of  his  joints  had  made  a  fearful 


impression  upon  his  brain;  and,  though 
the  novelist  had  not  dwelt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  artist  bas  '  given  to  airy  nothing' 
a  '  form  and  pressure/  so  minute  and  so 
complicated  that— but  look  at  the  design. 


Who,  after  looking  at  this,  would  sit 
for  hours  absorbing  wine,  or  prefer  a 
fashionable  dinner  to  a  frugal  one  ? 
George  is  really  a  great  moralist ;  he  has 
here  forcibly  pictured  the  miseries  of 
repletion ;  and  done  more  for  sobriety 
than  Dr.  Paris  or  JNJacnish.  Only  tliink 
of  having  your  great  toe  amplified  into 
the  circumference    of    a  boxing-glove, 


and  then  to  have  two  little  devils  sawing 
through  it,  and  the  night  mare  seated  all 
the  time  upon  your  inflated  stomach,  and 
a  fellow  hammering  upon  your  temples, 
and  another  driving  a  spike  through  your 
hand,  and — but  words  are  useless ;  look 
upon  the  picture  and  cease  to  admire,  if 
you  can,  the  imagination  which  peopled 
it.  R.  O'R. 


THE    MAN    OF   TON.* 


This  is  a  very  clever  satire,  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  person  who  belongs  to  that  class 
of  society   of  which  it  treats.     The  versifica- 
tion is  easy,  the  style  smart,  the  notions  some- 
times so  pleasant  as  to  approach  wit,  and  all 
is  fashionable  enough  to  please  the  most  fasti- 
dious.    It  is  a  useful  book  too,  if  folks  would 
read  it  wiselv.     It   shows,  and  this  perhaps 
without  intending  to  do  so,   that  there  is  as 
much  vice  and  misery,  and  baseness,  among 
those  persons  who  have  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  ease,  and  education,  to  whom  la- 
bour  is   not  an   inevitable   fate,    and   whom 
poverty  never   pinches,   as   prevails  amongst 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched,  and  most  de- 
praved of  human  beings.    Let  tliose  who  envy 
great  and  fashionable  people  think  of  this  ;  let 
them  read  '  The  Man  of  Ton,'  and  see  all  that 
a  votary  of  such  pursuits  has  to  say  for  them  ; 
bow  the  better  truth  will  out,  in  spite  of  him  ; 
and  let  tliem  bless  the  destiny  that  has  pro- 


tected from  the  awful  responsibility  and  tempt- 
ations to  which  wealth  and  idleness  expose 
their  possessor. 

'  The  Man  of  Ton'  relates,  in  very  sprightly 
rhymes,  the  adventures  of  a  boy  brought  up  as 
the  only  sons  of  wealthy  people  now  are 
brought  up.  The  mischievous  profligacy  which, 
is  sowed  at  Eton  is  matured  at  Cambridge  ; 
the  victim  becomes  a  man  of  ton,  is  fleeced  at 
Epsom,  exhibits  himself  at  Melton,  is  courted 
by  managing  mothers  at  Almack's,  is  soon 
ruined  by  a  false  friend,  and,  to  make  the  cup 
of  his  folly  and  misery  run  over,  he  elopes 
with  a  young  and  beautiful  married  woman, 
who  is  ill-used  by  her  husband.  They  go  to 
Switzerland,  are  followed  by  the  husband  and 
their  false  friend,  who  is  called  '  Achates ;' 
and  here  the  catastrophe  takes  place,  which, 
as  it  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
whole  work,  we  have  extracted. 


The  Man  of  Ton.     A  Satire.     8vo.     London,     1828.     Colburn. 
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'  The  lovers  roam'd  through  scenes  serene  and  fair, 
For  still,  thoush  strange  it  seem,  they  lovers  were. 
We  drop  familiar  Jack,— young  Percy  now,— 
Had  just  renew'd  the  oft-repealed  vow. 
Delighted  hung  upon  Selina's  song, 
"Which  echoing  woods  and  hollow  cnves  prolong. 
'Twas  over  Inlerlachen—  long  and  loud 
Came  clara'ring  up  the  l)ustle  of  a  crowd. 
Trav'llers  arriv'd,  and  with  his  glass  a  face 
He  saw,  and  thought  he  knew,  but  in  tliat  place  I 
Jt  could  not  be!  and  yet  it  shook  his  frame. 
And  chilly  dampness  o'er  his  pulses  came. 
Selina  spake  not-but  her  eye  and  ear 
Were  quick  as  his  with  the  initiate  fear; 
Silent  they  rose,  and  homeward  bent  their  way, 
And  sad  forebodings  clos'd  the  doubtful  day. 
Achates  and  Sir  Aldobrand  were  there. 
Their  purpose  vengeance,  heralds  of  despair. 
To  Percy's  mind  a  conscious  fancy  drew 
The  fatal  picture  that  must  soon  ensue. 
Oft  he'd  observ'd  a  man,  whom  many  a  scar 
Had  mark'd  with  honourable  stamp  in  war: 
He  guess'd  him  gentle,  and  he  knew  him  brave,—- 
None  others  wear  the  cross  Napoleon  gave: 
To  him  he  flew,  and  with  the  voice  of  truth 
Pour'd  out  the  dear-bought  follies  of  his  youtli. 
The  count  was  honour's  self— he  pass'd  his  word. 
And  as  his  friend  wouldjoin  liim  with  his  sword. 

*  Vengeance  flies  fast  when  malice  lends  it  speed. 
And  thus  prepar'd  stood  Percy  in  his  need. 
The  kindred  spirit  of  a  foreign  breast 
Rous'd  in  his  cause,  and  with  true  friendship  prest. 
To  meet  the  fate  which  vice  on  folly  brought, 
A  nd  mix  in  danger  he  nor  shunn'd  nor  sought. 

'  Achates  met  the  count,  and  he  prepar'd 
For  fatal  scenes  he  had  too  often  shar'd  ; 
Calmly  receiv'd  him,  and  unshrinking  stood 
The  guide  of  honour,  arbiter  of  blooo; 
Fix'd  time  and  weapon,  and  sequester'd  place. 
And  lent  to  deeds  of  death  a  warrior's  grace. 

'  In  vain  did  Percy  press  the  light  repast, 
Which,  his  soul  whisper'd,  was  perhaps  his  last; 
Selina's  eyes  were  eloquent— -but  no — 
No  word  betray'd  her  agony  of  woe. 
One  cup  of  cofi'ee  only  would  she  share, 
And  Percy's  hand  had  placed  an  opiate  there : 
A  potent  numbness  o'er  her  senses  creeps. 
And,  cheated  of  her  griefs,  she  sinks  ana  sleeps. 

Now  Percy  was  himself;  new  strength  he  found. 

And  with  a  manlier  step  he  trod  ihe  ground. 

On  to  his  foe  right  boldly  did  he  move  ; 

His  call  was  insult,  and  his  cause  was  love. 

He  had  been  weak;  but  nerve  and  heart  were  good. 

And  all  the  Percy  mantled  in  his  blood  I 

Not  fiercer  tlam'd  great  Marci us' fiery  eye, 

When  rash  Aufidius  g'-.ll'd  his  bravery; 

Not  with  inorefury  swell'd  Olhello'a  breast, 

When  all  lago's  baseness  stood  confess'd  ; 

Than  when  he  found  what  treachery  would  dare, 

And  his  eye  fix'd  upon  Achates  there: 

His  form  grew  twice  itself— Ins  rage  might  serve 

To  brace  with  lion's  strengtli  his  ev'rv  nerve. 

"Sir  Aldobrand,"  he  said,  "yourwrungsl  know 

Are  deep  ;  1  come  to  pay  the  debt  1  owe. 

Had  I  ten  lives,  they're  yours;  but,  ere  I  die. 

Spare  me,  to  iiay  a  villam's  perfidy ! 

Stand  forth,  base  caitiff  I  coward!  villain!  slave! 

False,  fawning  hypocrite  I  base,  paliry  knave  ! 

Nay,  take  your  ground,  your  pistol's  in  your  hand. 

Or,  by  bright  heav'n,  Til  slay  you  where  you  stand !" 

More  words  were  waste  ;  in  Percy's  steadfast  eye 

Achates  read  it  w?.s  his  doom  to  die. 

They  fir'd  together,  and  Achates  fell, 

And  blighter  burn'd  the  fires  in  inmost  hell. 

'  "And  now.  Sir  Aldobrand,  since  this  false  friend 
Has  justice  found  in  an  untimely  end  ; 
Whilst  thus  he  dies  a  dealh  for  him  too  good. 
Revenge  your  wrongs,  and  wash  them  in  my  blood." 


'  "  No,  misled  youth,  in  sadness  go  thy  way; 
Enough  of  blood  has  honour  shed  to-day. 
You've  one  at  home— I  name  her  not— but  take 
A  husband's  pardon,  ere  her  heart-strings  break; 
Bid  her  forget  my  injuries  and  me. 
And  live  henceforth  for  penitence  and  thee." 

'  Short  space  suffic'd  to  speed  bim  from  the  spot, 
Love  lent  him  wings  to  bear  him  to  his  cot; 
And  hiBgay  heart  beat  lightly  in  his  breast; 
Selina's  pardon  seal'd-'-and  both  are  blest! 
How  like  a  deer  he  topp'd  the  wall  of  stone 
'I  hat  fenc'd  the  httle  garden,  now  his  own  ! 
Like  one  that's  sav'd  from  shipwreck,  once  on  shore, 
Reflects  on  perils  he  has  pass'd  no  more  ; 
But  turns  to  thoughts  of  happiness--to  raam 
No  more,  but  fi.'s  his  ev'ry  thought  on  home. 

'  Before  the  door  lie  paus'd,  but  all  was  siill, 
And  through  the  grove  he  heard  the  babbling  rill; 
So  still,  he  heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
And  plash  ot  waters  dripping  from  the  rock. 
"  Selina  still  may  sleep,"  and  on  he  creeps,— 
He  gently  lifts  the  latch--"  indeed,  she  sleeps. 
"  How  beautiful  she  looks  !"—her  silver  skin 
Show'd  every  circlet  of  the  blood  within. 
Loose  and  disturb'd  her  unbound  hair  appears, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  trace  of  recent  tears. 

'  Soft  o'er  her  form  the  ling'ring  zephyr  plays; 
"  Sleep  on,  sweet  love  !"— he  sat  him  down  to  gaze 
Upon  her  clos'd  lids,  whose  light  divine. 
Shall  bless  him  when  she  wakes,  and  brighter  shine. 
He  mov'd  not  once,  lest,  startled,  she  should  hear 
Thai  he  and  happiness  were  both  so  near; 
And  now  more  near  her  cheek  he  drew,  to  sip— 
Heav'n'^  choicest  boon— the  honey  on  her  lip; 
But  still  he  tasted  not  her  balmy  breath, — 
A  rival  had  been  there — that  rival  — Death  I 

'  He  starts  convulsive  from  her  cold  embrace, 
And  his  eye  glares  upon  her  ashy  face. 
"  Awake,  Selina  !--wake,  my  love  1  my  life  ! 
'Tis  Percy  calls  upon  Lis  love— his  wife!" 
And  now  his  cries,  his  waihngs,  rend  the  air, 
And  his  soul  speaks  the  language  of  despair. 
A  moment  hopes  he— willing  lo  deceive 
His  sickening  soul,--still  struggles  to  believe 
She  sleeps—"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !-  she  is  not  dead  ; 
Comes  death  to  deck  her  on  her  bridal  bed  f 
Hear  me,  Selina  !  hear  I-  -I  have  no  wife- 
No  Icve— no  friend — no  hope— why  have  I  life  !" 
The  conflict's  o'er,  his  veins  to  bursang  swell. 
And  on  the  dead  a  lifeless  load  he  fell. 
Now  thronging  lo  his  aid  the  rustics  fly; 
The  gentle  priest  and  skilful  leech  apply 
Their  tend'rest  care,  and  lonx  entranc'd  he  lay. 
Till  fiist  a  groan,  and  then  a  tear  found  wav  ; 
And  when  at  lengih  they  raii'd  him  from  that  bed, 
The  light  of  reason  had  for  ever  fled. 
A  moment  now  he  smiles — a  moment  weeps, 
And  now,— "  Be  still,"  he  says,  "  be  siill,  she  sleeps!" 
A  n(i  then  he  list'ning  stands,  and  seems  lo  wait 
Wuh  patient  hope  the  signal  of  his  fate. 

'  But  never  comes  a  change,  for  his  the  doom 
Of  dark  oblivion's  everlasting  gloom. 
Alike  10  him  ,he  beams  of  orient  day, 
Or  wlien  at  eve  iis  glories  fade  away. 
The  summer's  heat  he  feels  not,  nor  the  cold. 
And  in  unconscious  misery  grows  old. 
Fix'd  is  the  sum,  the  measure  of  the  woe 
That  sufl'ring  nature  e'er  can  undergo. 
When  horror  deepens,  and  the  shudd'ring  soul 
Would  snatch  the  poniard,  drain  the  poison'd  bowl, 
Intuilgent  heav'n,--for  pains  we  must  endure. 
Fruits  of  our  follies,  wounds  beyond  a  cure, — 
In  mercy  draws  the  darkest  veil  between 
Our  sense  of  feeling  and  the  cureless  scene  I 
Ears  hear  no  ))laints,  and  eyes  with  tears  grow  blind. 
And  Madness  casts  his  pall  upon  the  mind  ' 
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The  time  hath  been  when  no  liarsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  witli  gall. 

■^  Byron. 

Alas  !  that  the  heav'n  gifted  spirit  hath  fled. 

The  friend  of  the  free,  and  the  shield  of  the  slave. 
And,  alas  !  that  the  foot  of  a  rival  should  tread. 

In  the  triumph  of  infamy  over  his  grave  ! 
And,  alas  I  that  another  should  ever  arise, 

In  that  place  whence  the  thunders  of  Freedom  were  hurl'd. 
By  as  lofty  a  soul  as  e'er  sprang  from  the  skies, 

The  boast  of  his  land,  and  the  pride  of  the  world. 
For  scarce  grew  the  coldness  of  death  thro'  his  clay. 

When  the  fiend  of  ascendancy  shouted  aloud. 
That  the  mighty  one  melted  like  snow  in  the  spray. 

And  that  Freedom  was  fated  to  share  of  his  shroud. 
And  will  ye,  who  have  listen'd  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

When  the  silver-tongued  God  of  the  Senate  arose. 
Will  ye  tamely  look  on  while  his  vassals  deride, 

And  grudge  ev'n  his  ashes  their  dreary  repose  ? 

Forbid  it,  thou  God  !   of  whose  essence  his  mind 

Held  such  portion  as  doth  the  fale  moon  of  the  Suni 
Forbid  it,  all  ye  who  are  friends  of  mankind, 

And  love  Liberty's  champions,  for  Canning  was  one  ! 
Forbid  it,  Columbia  !  for  whom  thousands  fell, 

And  the  wail  of  the  slave  has  ascended  for  years  j 
'Tis  well,  may  the  snows  that  eternally  dwell 

On  your  mountains,  melt  down  into  torrents  of  tears. 
For  his  breath  was  the  first  that  proclaim'd  thee  unchain'd. 

And  fanu'd  thy  bright  flag  when  its  folds  were  unfurl'd  ; 
With  that  breath  he  dispell'd  all  the  clouds  that  remain'd. 

And  thou  shon'st  as  he  spoke,  the  first  star  of  the  world. 
Forbid  it,  bright  land  of  the  sword  and  the  song ! 

On  thy  mountains  the  standard  of  Freedom  is  set. 
Thy  hands  are  unfetter'd — thy  glory  is  strong, 

But  who  gave  thee  those  blessings  thou  can'st  not  forget. 
Thou  can'st  not  forget  that  when  nations  look'd  on — 

Yea  !  nations  that  pray'd  to  the  God  of  thy  pray'r — 
And  beheld  all  thy  glory  and  liberty  gone. 

Who  soothed  thy  sorrow  and  scatter'd  thy  tear  ! 
Forbid  it,  green  land,  of  the  harp  and  the  chain. 

Sad  land  of  long  centuries'  straggles,  forbid; 
For  tho'  in  thy  battle  his  strength  was  in  vain, 

Yet  all  could  be  done  by  a  mortal  he  did ! 
The  light  of  his  genius  so  brighten'd  around  thee. 

The  strength  of  his  spirit  so  mingled  with  thine. 
That  where  is  the  tyrant  could  bind  as  he  bound  thee. 
Or  the  brand  of  dissension  fling  back  on  thy  shrine  ? 

True,  without  ev'n  his  eftbrt  thy  cause  must  succeed. 
For  its  pace  is  the  giant's  impetuous  stride. 

Yet  was't  not  thy  pride,  in  the  day  of  thy  need. 

That  he  stood  like  a  host  'gainst  a  ho^t  by  thy  side "? 

Columbia — Greece — Erin — ye  Senator-souls, 

Whose  proudest  reward  is  your  people's  applause. 
Say,  will  ye  not  check  the  vile  wrath  as  it  rolls 

From  lips  never  hallow'd  by  Liberty's  cause? 
Yes  !  shield  his  great  memory — tho'  stainless  it  is. 

For  he  who  subdued  tbe?n  nor  heeds  them  nor  hears  : 
Let  the  tear  of  affection  for  ever  be  his. 

And  the  curses  of  Freedom  eternally  theirs. 
Corh,  3d  March. 


J.  A.  S. 
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IRISH    GRAMMARS  AJJD    VOCABL"L.\RIES. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  lang-iiasre 
throws  more  light  npon  the  ancient  ?t;Ue 
of  Ireland  and  its  political  changes,  than 
the  written  and  doubtful  annals  of  our 
forefathers.  As  yet,  however,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  critical  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject.  The 
treatises  which  have  been  written  on  the 
history  of  the  Irish  language,  were  either 
ridiculous  or  puerile  ;  and  though  efforts 
have  been  recently  made  to  investigate 
its  details,  much  remains  still  to  be  ac- 
complished. We  should  like  to  see  l\Jr. 
Hardiman  undertake  this  task ;  and  if  he 
wanted  efficient  colleagues,  he  would  find 
them  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Scurry.  The  latter  gentleman  has  just 
published,  or  rather  the  Royal  Irisli 
Academy  has  just  published  for  him, 
*  Remarks  on  the  Irish  Language,  with  a 
Review  of  its  Glossaries,  V^ocabularies. 
and  Dictionaries ;'  an  able  and  learned 
essay,  but  fundamentally  erroneous  in  the 
views  which  the  author  has  taken  of  the 
Irish  language.  His  Review  of  the  Gram- 
mars, &c.  is  highly  valuable  and  useful, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  we  shall  now 
condense  for  the  instruction  of  our 
readers. 

The  Irish  language,  as  an  object  of  lite- 
rature, is  deserving  of  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. It  possesses  all  the  marks  of  a 
primordial  tongue,  and  derives  its  origin 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Its 
primitive  words  are  generally  monosyl- 
lables. The  different  classes  of  deriva- 
tives are  produced  by  a  mechanism  sim- 
ple and  regular.  It  furnishes  a  key  to 
all  those  other  branches  of  the  widely 
extended  Celtic,  wliich  imitate  the  for- 
mation of  its  inflections,  but  are  much 
inferior  to  it  in  simplicity  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  common  radices. 
These  circumstances,  particularly  the 
latter,  have  recommended  the  language 
of  Ireland  to  the  attention  of  the  learned 
of  Europe,  from  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  it  drew  forth  the 
highest  eulogiums.  But  however  ho- 
noured abroad,  it  is  slighted  at  home. 
By  our  gentry  abandoned,  and  by  our 
literati,  ignorant  of  its  beauties,  it  has 
been  generally,  but  unmeritedly,  neg- 
lected. Like  some  majestic  edifice,  once 
the  proud  seat  of  imperial  grandeur, 
after  a  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  deserted,  decayed  and  doom- 
ed to  shelter  the  humble  p^-asant  or  the 
shepherd's  care.  Tlie  sublime  and  lofty 
hialls,  pinnacles  and  towers,  splendid  but 
melancholy  monuments  of  former  mag- 
nificence, remain  to  exercise  the  talents 
of  antiquarian  learning  and  excite  the 
admiration  of  ages.  Such,  at  the  present 
day.  is  the  language  of  Ireland.  But 
after  braving  a  thousand  storms,  it  yet 
remains  unimpaired,  and  so  will  con- 
tinue, monumcntum  cere  perennius. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
is  easily  acquired.  It  is  simple  and  re- 
gular in  its  structure,  possesses  few  flex- 
ionalheteroclites,  and  the  various  sounds 
of  its  letters  arc  so  fixed  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  words,  and  with  such  regular 
combinations,  as  to  be  almost  invariable 
and  determinate.  It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  that  the  student  is  not  yet  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  aids  for  that  ac- 
quirement. It  is  presumed,  that  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  purest 
branch  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Celts,  would  be  a  work  as  desirable  to 
the  native,  as  it  would  be  valuable  and 
interesting  to  the  learned  foreigner. 
The  former  it  would  render  familiar  with 
the  written  memorials  of  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  his  forefathers.  It  would 
enable  him  to  relish  the  sweets  of  our 
charming  poetical  compositions,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  celebrated  ancients, 
which  have  so  long  and  so  deservedly 
regulated  the  taste  of  mankind.  His 
ideas  would  be  enriched  by  opening  to 
his  view  the  treasures  and  beauties  of  a 
language  "  unparalleled  in  describing 
Nature  iu  her  faire.;t  forms  and  most  stu- 
pendous operations,"  and  iu  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  strongest  as  well  as 
gentlest  passions  of  the  mind.  To  the 
originality,  copiousness  and  historical 
utility  of  our  language,  the  most  en- 
lightened antiquaries  and  profound  phi- 
lologers  of  Europe  have  borne  testimony. 
Facts  and  existing  monuments  corrobo- 
rate their  opinions,  and  shew  that  they 
were  not  the  result  of  prepossession, 
interest  or  prejudice.  The  learned  fo- 
reigner, attemptiuij  by  etymology  to 
trace  the  radices  of  words  in  any  of  the 
languages  founded  on  the  Celtic,  or  by 
antiquarian  research,  to  develope  the 
history  of  any  of  the  early  nations  of 
Europe,  wouhl  here  find  lights  to  irra- 
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diate  the  hitherto  impervious  gloom  of 
northern  antiquity.  This  sequestered 
dialect  would  enable  him  to  clear  up 
many  historical  doubts  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  various  nations  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  assuming  too  much. 
It  is  the  declared  opinion  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  of  mankind. 

There  are  many  grammatical  treatises 
extant  in  manuscript,  compiled  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing  ;  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
have  never  been  benefitted  by  that  great 
discovery.  The  oldest  of  these,  and 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  grammatical 
treatise  extant  of  any  language  is  the  — 

PRIMER    OF    THE    BARDS, 

written  by  Feirceirtue  the  poet,  by  some 
called  Forchern,  about  the  period  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  monarch  of 
Ireland.  This  treatise  was  afterwards 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Cirtfaela  na 
Foghlaime — "  Cinfaela  the  learned,"  in 
the  seventh  century.  Of  it  there  are 
copies  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Leacan 
and  Bailimote,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  which,  so  far  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  agree.  A  more  ancient 
copy  than  either,  but  not  so  copious, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hardi- 
man.  This  latter  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Cinfaela.  There  is 
in  the  same  collection  a  much  more 
modern  transcript  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  more  diffuse,  as  con- 
taining the  additions  of  subsequent 
grammarians.  This,  and  all  the  other 
ancient  grammars,  which  I  have  seen, 
chiefly  treat  of  the  orthography  and 
prosody  of  our  language,  and  that  in  the 
most  masterly  and  copious  manner,  but 
treat  very  slightly  of  etymology,  and  not 
at  all  of  syntax.  Did  these  venerable 
documents  belong  to  any  other  countrj', 
or  relate  to  any  other  language  of  Eu- 
rope, they  would  luive  long  since  been 
laid  before  the  world.  It  only  remains 
here  to  express  a  hope,  that  as  the  un- 
fortunate and  short-sighted  prejudice, 
which  extended  even  to  our  langfuage,  is 
at  length  giving  way  to  more  liberal  sen- 
timents, the  ingenious  student  may  soon 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
native  tongue  in  those  original  treatises 
through   the    medium   of  the   press,  to 


which  he  is  indebted  for  all  these,  which 
we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

o'mOLLOY's    IRISH    GRAMMAR. 

Rome,  1677. 
The  first  printed  Irish  grammar, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  O'Molloy,  compiled  in 
Latin,  and  entitled  "  GrammaticaLatino- 
Hibernica  nunc  compendiata. — Authore 
Rev.  P.  Fr.  Francisco  O'Molloy,  12mo. 
Ex.  Typog.  S.  Congreg.  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  Romae,  1677,  pp.  286."- It  con- 
tains twenty-five  chapters.  The  first 
nine  treat  of  the  letters,  their  nature, 
enunciation,  affinities  and  various  rela- 
tions. The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
of  etymology,  which  he  handles  very 
slightly,  and  from  the  description  given 
by  him  of  the  irregular  verbs,  it  would 
be  almost  sufficient  to  deter  any  one 
from  learning  the  language,  whereas 
they  are  not  near  so  numerous  or  so 
difficult  as  in  other  languages. — The 
thirteenth  chapter  treats  of  the  ancient 
Oghain  and  abbreviations  ;  and  the  re- 
maining twelve  chapters,  of  prosody,  in 
which  department  all  succeeding  gram- 
marians are  indebted  to  him.  The  au- 
thor concludes  his  work  with  an  appeal 
to  his  readers,  equally  modest  and  affect- 
ing, in  the  following  words: — Et  hsec  de 
his  pro  nunc  sufficiant  levidensibus.  Ce- 
terum,  si  in  aliquo  hie  forsan  defeci,  vel 
excessi,  quseso,  excuser  ;  a  quadriginta 
et  amplius  annis  inter  exteros  procul  po- 
situs  a  patria,  patriis  monuraentis,  et 
magistris,  qui  aliis  mihi  omnem  possent 
tergere  caliginem.' 

LLCYD's  IRISH  GRAMMAR. 

Oxford,  1707. 
The  next  grammar  of  our  language 
which  appeared  was  that  of  Lluyd,  con- 
tained in  his  Archselogia  Britannica,  and 
prefixed  to  his  Irish-English  Dictionary. 
It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  O'Molloy's 
and  from  another  in  manuscript,  written 
by  an  anonymous  author  at  Lovain  in  the 
year  166.9. — It  contains  seven  chapters. 
The  first  treats  of  the  letters — the  second 
of  the  quantity  of  syllables  and  parts  of 
speech.  The  latter  he  reckons  seven, 
viz.  'Article,  noun,  preposition,  verb, 
adverb,  conjunction,  pronoun,'  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  the  more  ancient  gram- 
marians reckoned  but  three,  namely, 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb. 

MACCURTIN'S  IRISH  GRAMMAR. 

Lovain,  17-'8. 
The  next  grammar  that  appeared  after 
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Lloyd's  is  that  of  Hugh  Mac  Curtin,  en- 
titled, '  The  Elements  of  the  Irish  Lau- 
g'uage,  grammatically  explained  in  En- 
glish, in  14  chapters.'  By  H.  Mac  Curtin. 
Small  Svo.Lovain,  1728. 

This  grammar  is  very  scarce  in  its  de- 
tached state,  but  that  scarcity  is  less  felt 
in  consequence  of  its  being  re-printed 
with  his  English-Irish  Dictionary  in  the 
year  1732.  The  preface  is  excellent.  In 
it  he  states  the  reasons  for  undertaking 
his  Grammar,  and  ai)ly  refutes  the  objec- 
tions brought  by  prejudice  against  such 
an  undertaking,  by  shewing  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  an  ac(juaintancc  with 
our  language  and  records.  The  three 
first  chapters  treat  of  orthography.  The 
1st.  Of  the  modern  alphabet,  in  which  he 
gives  the  Irish  characters  of  the  letters, 
their  names  from  trees,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation by  corresponding  letters  in 
English,  Latin  or  Greek,  and  classes  the 
letters  in  their  respective  subdivisions. 
The  second  treats  with  clearness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  inrtuence  of  consonants  on 
each  other  by  eclipsis  and  suppression. 
The  third  of  vowels — their  nature,  quan- 
tity, pronunciation  and  orthography.  On 
this  subject  he  has  left  room  for  future 
labourers  in  that  way.  He  has  classed 
the  vowels  into  broad  unA  slender ;  but 
has  not  pointed  out  their  various  quanti- 
ties, long, short,  obscure,  anddipthongal, 
nor  has  he  shewn  the  provincial  pecu- 
liarities of  pronouncing  them.  He  has 
divided  them  into  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs according  to  terms  of  art,  taken 
from  the  characteristic  or  leading  vowel 
of  each  ;  but  has  not  shewn  the  various 
quantities  of  such  of  them  as  are  occa- 
sionally long  and  short  by  nature.  In 
this  chapter  he  also  treats  of  the  accent, 
and  correspondence  of  vowels  in  spelling, 
of  their  commutability  and  elision.  The 
fourth  treats  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
first  of  the  article.  In  the  number  of 
the  parts  of  speech  he  agrees  with 
O'MolIoy  and  Lluyd.  With  respect  to 
the  articles  he  follows  the  last  mentioned 
grammarians,  and  asserts  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  articles ;  (by  which  word, 
I  am  of  opinion,  he  must  mean  Particles) 
some  he  calls  norninals,  and  others  verbal, 
adverbial,  pronominal  and  interrogative. 
— He  even  asserts  the  impersonal  verb 
is  or  as  (i.  e.  it  is)  lo  be  an  article.—!- 
Those  which  he  calls  norninals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  definite  article  an  (the), 
are  substantives,  verbs,  or  interjections. 
The  verbal  are  adverbs.     The  adverbial 


are  prepositions  placed  before  nouns. 
The /jro/jomina/ are  demonstrative  or  in- 
definite pronouns ;  and  the  interrogative 
are  either  pronouns  or  adverbs. — The 
fifth  treats  of  the  form  and  figure  of 
nouns,  which  would  be  well  treated  if 
the  adjective  were  distinguished  from  the 
substantive.  Much  more  could  be  said 
on  this  subject,  which  would  form  an  in- 
valuable and  curious  display  of  the  me- 
chanism of  our  derivative  words,  and  the 
analogies  by  which  they  are  formed  on 
the  primitives.  The  sixth  treats  of  the 
noun,  its  gender,  number  and  case  He 
says  nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  sid)3tan- 
tive  and  adjective.  The  substantive  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  common  and  proper.  The 
genders  two — masculine  and  feminine. 
The  numbers  two — singular  and  plural. 
The  cases  six,  as  in  the  Latin,  according 
to  the  moderns,  and  four,  according  to 
the  ancients. 

VALL.\NCEy's    IRISH    GRAMMAR. — 

Dublin,  1782. 
For  nearly  half  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Irish  student  had  no  other  grammati- 
cal assistance  in  the  study  of  his  native 
tongue,  except  the  works  already  noticed. 
In  the  year  1 773,  however.  Major  Charles 
Vallancey,  an  Englishgentlemanof  talents 
and  erudition,  who  had  previously  made 
our  language  his  study,  published  a 
grammar  of  it  in  quarto,  with  a  learned 
preface,  which  tended  considerably  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
subject  that  had  long  lain  in  oblivion. 
Of  this  grammar  an  improved  edition 
was  published  in  1782,  octavo,  with  an 
*  Essay  on  the  Celtic  language,  shewing 
the  importance  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  or 
Irish  dialect  to  students  in  history,  anti- 
quity, and  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics.'— The  antiquary  and  scholar  are  re- 
ferred to  the  work  itself  for  this  curious 
essay,  as  it  does  not  come  properly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  disquisi- 
tion. 

A  GRAMMAR  OP    THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. — 

Dublin,  1808. 
Published  in  octavo,  under  the  fictitious 
signature  E.  O.  C. ;  but  the  author  was 
William  Halliday,  a  native  of  Dublin,  and 
a  singularly  gifted  youth,  who  not  only 
compiled  this  grammar,  but  published  the 
first  volume  of  a  most  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  with 
the  original,  on  collateral  pages.  He  also 
proceeded  on  a  Lexicon  of  the  language, 
which  he  would  have  published,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  premature  death  at  the 
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early  age  of  23.  Had  this  young  gentle- 
man lived,  he  would  most  probably  have 
achieved  more  for  the  ancient  literature  of 
Ireland  than  any  other  individual  of  his 
time.  His  early  display  of  talents  and 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
some  of  the  Oriental  languages,  joined 
with  unwearied  antiquarian  research,  and 
an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  devoting  his  ta- 
lents to  the  service  of  his  country,  would 
have  rendered  him  one  of  its  brightest 
literary  ornaments. — Of  this  the  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  bear  ample 
testimony. 

His  grammar,  which  alone  can  be  no- 
ticed here,  is  dedicated  to  the  Highland 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  The 
introduction  is  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  language  which  the  work  analyzes. — 
He  adduces  the  testimonies  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  walks  of  literature 
respecting  the  originality,  antiquity  and 
utility  of  our  language,  and  refutes  the 
charges  which  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
misrepresentation  have  made  against  it. 
He  exults  in  the  prospect,  which  presented 
itself  before  him,  of  seeing  his  native  lan- 
guage and  literature  restored  to  their 
former  celel)rity.  He  earnestly  entreats 
the  Irish  and  Scotch,  as  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  to  unite  their  endeavours 
in  reviving  the  Gaelic  as  their  common 
language.  He  concludes  by  an  address, 
in  the  words  of  Hugh  Mac  (Jurtin,  to 
the  generous  natives  of  England,  to  give 
us  their  confidence  and  atfection.  This 
short  introduction  does  equal  honour  to 
tho  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

NEIL.SOn's    IRISH  GRAMMAR. — 

Dublin,   1808. 

This  is,  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Irish 
Language,  in  three  parts.  I.  An  original 
and  comprehensive  grammar. — II.  Fami- 
liar phrases  and  dialogues. — III.  Extracts 
from  Irish  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
original  characters,  with  copious  tables 
of  the  contractions.' 

Doctor  Neilson  long  resided  as  a  clas- 
sical teacher  in  Dundalk.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  introductory  books  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  procured  him  a  kind  of  lecture- 
ship in  that  town,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  delivered  occasional  moral  dis- 
courses or  sermons  in  that  language. — 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  classical 
teacher  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Irish 
Institution,  a  situation  which  he  filled 
with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
that  patriotic  and  valuable  establishment. 


His  death  is  attributed,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  to  excessive  applica- 
tion to  his  favourite  literary  pursuits. 
His  labours  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  language  deserve  con- 
siderable praise. 

o'bRIEN's  IRISH  GRAMMAR. — 

Dublin.  1809. 

The  author  of  this  grammar  was  the 
Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  professor  of  Irish  in 
the  college  of  Maynooth.  He.  entitled 
his  work  'A  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
Irish  Language,'  and  commenced  by  an 
introduction,  which  points  out  the  ten- 
dency and  system  of  his  grammar,  and 
the  requisites  in  addition  to  it  for  com- 
pleting a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
language,  viz.  a  book  of  exercises,  ano- 
ther of  dialogues,  and  a  dictionary.  He 
ofifers  his  services,  if  at  any  future  period 
his  labours  might  be  of  use  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  what  was  wanting  in 
that  respect.  This  is  followed  by  a  poeti- 
cal address  to  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  the  neglected  state  of  our 
literature  is  deplored  in  pathetic  strains. 

This  grammar,  speaking  generally,  is 
a  good  practical  treatise,  containing  many 
original  and  valuable  remarks.  It  is  a 
production  of  the  worthy  professor's  old 
age,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  or  the 
extent  of  his  learning.  It  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  because  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  expected  from  his 
high  character  as  an  Irish  scholar.  Did 
the  various  duties  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus, 
his  learned  successor  in  the  Irish  chair 
of  Maynooth,  permit  him  to  favour  the 
world  with  the  result  of  his  deep  and  va- 
luable researches  in  our  language,  our 
literature  would  be  considerably  bene- 
fitted. 

The  three  last  preceding  grammars 
were  published  within  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  I80S — 1809.  Their  respective 
authors  have  since  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture. Truly  grateful  to  them  should  we 
be  for  the  assistance  they  have  afforded 
us  in  the  study  of  our  language.  And  if 
they  have  not  succeeded  to  the  full  in  its 
elucidation,  yet  they  have  done  much, 
and  have  left  the  less  to  be  done  by  their 
successors.  To  them  I  feel  truly  grate- 
ful. If,  in  my  observations  on  their 
works,  I  have  been  obliged  to  dissent 
from  some  of  their  views,  I  did  so  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  have  not,  I  trust, 
indulged  in  a  single  expression  which 
would  derogate  from  their  merits,  or 
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hazarded  an  opinion  to  which,  if  living, 
they  would  not  assent.  Because  their 
intentions  were  patriotic,  and  they  were 
incapable  of  those  selfish  considerations 
which  would  defend  oversights  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  cause  in  which  they  so  zea- 
lously laboured. 

o'REILLy's  IRISH  GRAMMAR. — 

Dublin,  1821. 
This  is  entitled  *  A  compendious  Irish 
Grammar  '  and  is  annexed  to  the  author's 
Irish-English  Dictionary.  It  is  evidently 
tlie  compilation  of  one  ignorant  of  Irish 
as  a  living  language,  and  acquainted  with 
it  only  through  the  medium  of  books-  In 
the  preface  tlie  author  says,  *  In  my 
grammar  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  a  lit- 
tle from  those  who  have  gone  before  me, 
with  what  degree  of  propriety  it  is  for 
others  to  decide.'  Availing  ourselves  of 
that  freedom,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  task;  and  first  of  the  1st  chapter, 
comprising  orthography.  Of  the  letters 
only  a  mere  classification  is  given,  and 
the  reason  stated  for  not  treating  of  their 
sounds  and  powers  is,  that  so  much  had 
been  before  said  on  that  subject,  but  little 
was  then  necessary  to  be  said  by  him. 
Even  that '  little  that  was  then  necessary,' 
and  which,  it  is  presumed,  ought  to  be 
what  the  other  grammarians  have  left  un- 
said, the  author  has  forgotten.  The 
cause  of  this  omission  is  evident.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  person,  not  know- 
ing Irish  but  as  a  dead  language,  to 
give  a  true  representation  or  descrip- 


tion of  its  sounds.  It  is  asserted  that 
'The  rule  Card  Ic  caol  and  leathan  le 
leathan,  has  been  carried  too  far,'  but  to 
what  extent  is  not  she^vn ;  a  few  exam- 
ples, indeed,  are  given,  but  not  at  all  suf- 
ficient or  satisfactory  for  a  learner.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  'The  vowels  of  each 
class,  when  unaccented,  may  be  indiffer- 
ently written  for  the  other.'  This  is  too 
indefinite.  The  author  should  have 
known,  that  though  they  are  sometimes 
commuted  by  writers,  a  grammarian  is 
bound  to  point  out  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  so  doing,  and  whether  cus- 
tom or  analogy  should  be  followed.  He 
then  proceeds :  *  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  correct  representation  of  the  sounds  of 
Irish  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  by  any 
usual  combination  of  English  vowels.' 
He  should  have  given  an  instance  of  this  ; 
it  would  have  been  a  better  proof  than 
mere  assertion :  but  this  he  would  have 
found  rather  difficult.  I  do  not  know 
any  vowel  sound,  in  our  language,  that 
cannot  be  represented  by  English  vowel 
sounds  either  pure  or  mixed.  If  it  were 
said  that  some  sounds,  peculiar  to  a  few 
of  our  consonants,  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  any  sound  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  assertion  would  have  been  well 
founded,  such  as  the  flat  and  thick  sounds 
of/,  n,  dk  and  gli,  and  also  of  ng,  &c. 
when  initial,  and  of  r  slender,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  follow  i  in  the  termination  of  a 
syllable. 


STANZAS. 
BY    U.    S.    L. 

I  stood  before  thee,  while  the  god  was  steeping 

In  soft  forgetfuluess  thy  slumbering  eye. 
Oh  !   didst  thou  think,  that  while  thy  soul  was  sleeping. 
Thus  bending  o'er  thy  couch  myself  was  nigh  ? 

I  leaned  above  thee,  and  thy  gentle  bosom 

Heav'd  with  the  bliss  of  love's  enchanted  dream  ; 

It  was  not  that  my  hopes  should  ever  blossom 
Beneath  the  sun-breath  of  thy  dark  eyes'  beam. 

I  saw  thee  smile ;  but  well  I  knew  that  never 
My  love  drew  that  approving  smile  from  thee  : 

I  heard  thee  sigh — those  lips  might  sigh  for  ever  ; 
It  was  enough,  they  did  not  sig'a  for  me  1 

A  smile  of  glory  melted  on  thy  slumber. 
As  of  sweet  memories  that  came  brightly  o'er  thee. 

But,  ah  !  my  image  glanced  not  'mid  the  number 
Of  those,  who  lov'd  and  liv'd  but  to  adore  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  that  passing  scene  is  o'er  ; 

I  would  not,  would  uot  waste  a  tear  for  thee ; 
Thy  heart  from  love  and  mine  has  turn'd  a  rover. 

Then  take  thy  chains  and  set  another  free  ! 
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The  rebellion  of  ninety- eight,  as  it  is  emplia- 
tically  called  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  those  poli- 
tical  experiments  upon  a    large   scale,    from 
tlie   results  of  whidi  the  governors  and  the 
government  may  alike  derive  instruction.    The 
history     of    that     unhappy     country     offers 
many  subjects  for  philosophical  and  political 
reflection ;    and   those   who    trace   effects    to 
their   causes,  will   not,   like    Mr.  Teeling,  be 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  attributing  the  rebellion 
to   ministerial  machination.     Discontent  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  events  ; 
and  had  been  the  growth  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Subsequent  to 
the  revolution,  the  Irish  parliament  was  one 
of  the  most   obsequious  legislative  bodies  in 
Europe.     While  the  representatives  in   Eng- 
land were    laudably  contending  for    the    ex- 
tension   of  their  rights  and  privileges,  those 
of  Ireland  were    eagerly  manifesting  a  sub- 
serviency which    elicited   from   the   monarch 
what  they  deserved — a  very  undisguised  con- 
tempt.    Every  publication  that  spoke  of  popu- 
lar  rights  was  ordered  to   be    burnt  by   the 
common  hangman  :  '  The  Case  of  Ireland  Con- 
sidered,' by  Molyneux,  met  this  fate;  and  the 
political  squibs  of  Dean  Swift  were  regarded 
as    manifestations    of    disloyalty.     In    1750, 
however,   parliament  gave  some  slight  indica- 
tions of  public  spirit ;  and  in  17  68  Alderman 
l.ucas  succeeded  in  introducing  a  Bill,  making 
it  octennial,  its  duration  being  previously  un- 
limited.    From  this  period  opposition  mem- 
bers began  to  acquire  useful  popularity  ;  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  country  gave  them 
support   and  confidence.     The   election  fran- 
chise was  extended  ;  the  government  became 
embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  the  American 
war,  and,  sooner  than  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  Ireland  was  partially  conciliated. 
The  minister    should  have  conceded  all  that 
was  demanded,  or  none  ;  the  modicum  of  rights 
which  the   people    obtained    only  stimulated 
their  desire  for  more  ;  and  as  they  now  pos- 
sessed arms,  they  learnt  at  once  the  secret  of 
their  own  strength,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  many  disadvantages  they  laboured  un- 
der.    To  real  they  soon  added  tictitious  griev- 
ances ;  and  when  the  French  revolution  had 
paralysed  the  timid  rulers  of  ancient  dynasties, 
the  Irish  people  were  the  first  to  anticipate 
national  good  from  so  promising  an  example. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  worst  policy 
was    pursued ;    the  government    resorted   to 
coercion,  to  penal  statutes,  and  the  result  was 
secret    political    societies;    Wolfe  Tone,   the 
most  talented   of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  originated  these ;  and  his 
views,  as  he  says  himself,  extended  much  far- 
ther than  was  supposed  by  those  who  at  first 
entered  into  them.     Government  refusing  to 


pursue  measures  of  conciliation,  gave  strengtlj 
to  the  principles  of  the  disaffected,  and  in  a 
short  time  '  United  Irishmen'  abounded,  in 
every  province,  particularly  where  the  Pro- 
testant religion  prevailed  ;  for  at  first  the  Ca- 
tholics were  not  admitted;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  people  who  made  any  kind  of  a  deter- 
mined stand,  against  the  kiug's  forces,  were 
Catholics,  who  had  known  nothing  whatever 
of  secret  societies.  Government  was  well 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  business  had 
been  carried,  and  very  properly  arrested  those 
who  were  known  as  principal  actors  in  the 
work  of  disaffection  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
author  of  the  work  under  consideration  :  had 
they  stopped  here,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
but,  havmg  suspended  those  laws  which  guard 
individaal  liberty,  the  peasantry  were,  indis- 
criminately, handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
men,  to  many  cS  whom  authority  never  should, 
in  any  case,  have  been  delegated.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  goaded  to  madness,  and  more 
fearful  consequences  might  have  followed,  were 
it  not  for  circumstances  which  could  neither 
have  been  foreseen  nor  calculated  upon. 

Mr.  Teeling  was  indebted  to  his fri'-nd  Lord 
Castlereagh,  for  the  kind  office  of  being  put 
under  arrest :  his  lordship,  according  to  Mr. 
Teeling,  did  it  rather  treacherously  ;  but  when 
he  came  in  the  evening  to  visit  him,  they 
drank  a  few  bottles  of  choice  wine  between 
them.  The  people  manifested  great  uneasi- 
ness on  tlie  occasion,  and  an  Irish  sentinel 
offered  him  his  liberty.  This  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of;  and  in  a  few  days  he,  along  with 
some  others,  was  lodged  in  Kilmainham  gaol, 
situated  in  the  environs  of  Dublin. 

On  their  committal  all  intercourse  with  the 
external  world  was  excluded  :  they  were  de- 
nied pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but  the  ingenuity 
of  female  friendship  obviated  the  prohibitions 
of  government. 

'  Despotic  man,  wrapt  up  in  all  his  "  little 
brief  authority,"   still  is  poor  and  impotent, 
and  the  band  that  would  crush  is  often  more 
injured  than  the  heart  that  resists  the  pres- 
sure.    Whilst  the  dark  soul  of  despotism  was 
employed  in  devising  new  modes  of  privations 
and  restraint,  the   fair  spirit  of  liberty  was 
awake,  and  the  sympathy  of  virtue,  which  ty- 
rants never  feel,  which  fetters  cannot  bind  nor 
bolts  restrain,  communicated  confidence,  en- 
tertainment,   and    hope.     To  a  circumstance 
apparently  simple  in  its  nature,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  measure  which  could  tend  to 
excite  suspicion  or  alarm,  we  were  indebted 
for  the  free  communication  with  our  friends, 
and  the  mutual  interchange  of  sentiments  of 
the  last  importance  to  both.    This  was  effected 
through  the  ingenuity  of  a  lady,  remarkable 
for  the  benevolent  and  generous  feelings  of  her 
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heart, — (but  why  suppress  her  name  ?  it  were 
injustice  to  the  virtues  of  the  living,  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead) — she  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  our  most  wealthy  and  independent 
citizens,  whose  wealth  and  independence  were 
the  least  enviable  of  his  endowments ;  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  patriotic  Bond,  whose  fate 
his  country  to  this  hour  deplores,  and  whose 
station  in  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen  remains 
yet  to  be  filled.  Should  this  page  meet  lier 
eye,  she  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  the 
writer  has  taken  with  a  name  associated  with 
all  that  is  amiable,  and  hallowed  by  the  recol- 
lection of  her  virtues  and  misfortunes. 

•  On  that  great  festival  wbich  is  respected 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Christian  world,  this 
excellent  lady,  having  addressed  a  polite  mes- 
sage to  the  first  authority  of  the  prison,  re- 
quested through  bim  permission  to  furnish  a 
dish  for  the  table  of  the  prisoners  of  state, 
who  had  long  been  excluded  from  their  fa- 
milies and  homes,  and  in  this  season  of  festi- 
vity, deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  even 
the  humblest  peasant  partakes.  This  dish 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, but  of  similar  appearance,  which  was 
presented  to  the  good  lady,  the  governor's 
spouse.  Never  did  the  governor  or  his  gentle 
rib  partake  of  a  dish  more  agreeable  to  their 
palates ;  it  was  a  pasty  of  exquisite  flavour, 
and  seasoned  by  no  parsimonious  hand. 
Dainties  of  this  kind  were  novel  to  the  cap- 
tive, but  still  more  novel  tiie  design  ; — choice 
indeed  were  the  materials  of  which  our  dish 
was  composed,  and  most  acceptable  to  those 
for  whose  entertainment  it  was  prepared. 
With  the  full  permission  of  the  governor  the 
pie  was  placed  on  our  table,  the  turnkey  re- 
ceived his  Christmas-box,  smiled  as  he  turned 
the  money  in  his  hand,  and  retired.  Under 
cover  of  the  encrustmeut,  which  was  artfully 
but  with  apparent  simplicity  arranged,  the 
dish  was  filled,  with  writing  materials,  foreign 
and  domestic  newspapers,  communications 
from  friends,  and  *  *  *  * 
It  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  difficult  to 
conceive,  the  sensations  to  which  this  disco- 
very gave  birth,  or  the  happy  results  of  this 
most  ingenious  device. 

"  O  woman!— 
When  i)ain  and  anjjuish  wring  the  brow, 
A  rainistenng  angel  tliou.'' 

'  From  the  hour  of  our  imprisonment  to  this 
m.oment  we  had  been  utter  strangers  to  every 
foreign  and  domestic  occurrence,  save  the  very 
guarded  communications  we  received  through 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  But  we 
now  felt  as  if  a  new  soul  breathed  within  us ; 
we  were  assured  of  the  attachment  of  our 
friends,  the  sympathy  of  our  country,  and  the 
strength  of  our  cause  ;  we  learnt  the  weakness 
of  our  oppressors,  we  felt  tliat  our  strength  in- 
creased in  proportion,  for  the  talent  and  virtue 
of  the  land  were  ranked  on  the  side  of  union. 
The    most  distinguished   for    worth,    for    in- 


fluence, and  fortune,  were  now  the  assertors  of 
their  country's  rights!  Union  was  strength, 
and  strength  was  security,  and  virtue  was  the 
bond  of  national  hope.' 

Ireland,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  very  critical 
situation  ;  and  the  following  anecdote  shows 
that  those  in  authority  did  not  repose  upon 
beds  of  roses : 

'  While  the  French  fleet  remained  on  the 
coast,  the  alarm  on  one  hand  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  hopes  entertained  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  following  simple  occur- 
rence is  in  some  measure  illustrative  of  the 
general  panic  that  pervaded  every  department, 
in  any  degree  connected  with  the  government. 

'  For  some  days  an  intense  frost  had  pre- 
vailed, and  the  snow  had  fallen  in  deep  and 
heavy  drifts,  but  the  atmosphere  had  become 
more  mild,  and  an  imperceptible  thaw  had 
already  commenced.  The  snow  with  which 
the  lofty  parapets  of  the  prison  had  been  sur- 
charged, and  nearly  bending  under  the  weight, 
now  came  tumbling  in  heavy  masses,  with 
tremendous  crash,  on  the  smooth  and  deep 
flagged  passages  below,  and  re-echoing  from 
the  vaulted  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
resembled  the  noise  of  a  distant  but  approach- 
ins:  cannonade.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  mid- 
night — all  were  aroused — the  alarm  excited 
was  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief.  The 
prison  authorities  were  palsied  with  terror. 
The  sentries  paced  their  solitary  rounds,  in 
vain  looking  for  relief,  and  expecting  momen- 
tary desti-uction ;  the  prisoners  alone  were  un- 
moved, for  the  imagined  cannon  of  the  foe 
menaced  no  ill  to  the  captive  in  the  cell.  At 
this  period  of  unprecedented  alarm,  no  idea 
of  resistance  was  entertained  for  a  moment  to 
the  emancipation  of  all  within.  We  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  prison  authorities,  with  every 
expression  of  confidence  and  kindness.  They 
were  immeasured  in  their  professions  of  re- 
spect— they  deplored  the  privations  we  had 
encountered — they  shifted  the  blame  from 
themselves  to  a  higher  quarter,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  prisoners  of  state.  A 
little  time,  however,  disclosed  the  cause  of 
alarm  ;  terror  subsided — confidence  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  sentry  again  proclaimed 
"All's  well.'" 

Mr.  Teeling's  health  having  been  impaired 
by  the  rigour  of  his  confinement,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  until  he  recovered  from  his 
illness.  This,  in  due  time,  was  happily  ef- 
fected, and  he  repaired  to  the  castle  for  the 
purpose  of  surrendering  himself  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

'  When  I  alighted  from  my  carriage,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  military  display  whicli  the 
castle  of  Dublin  presented  ;  it  bore  more  the 
appearance  of  a  citadel  besieged,  than  the 
peaceful  residence  of  the  civil  authorities. 
Every  man  was  dressed  in  military  costume. 
The  clerks  of  office  frisked  about  like 
young  cadets,  who,  though  vain  of  tlieir  dress 
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and  appointments,  were  not  yet  familiarised 
with  their  use.  Such  of  the  law  officers  as  I 
encountered,  had  exchanged  their  sable  for 
scarlet,  and  presented  the  most  grotesque  ap- 
pearance ; — a  perfect  caricature  of  tlie  mili- 
tary profession.  Some  of  the  aldermanic 
body  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance,  were 
so  completely  metamorphosed,  that  even  the 
inventive  imagination  of  Shakspeare  could 
have  produced  no  forms  more  extraordinary, 
or  more  opposite  in  nature  to  the  human  race; 
— a  combination  of  Gerinan  moustaches,  with 
Prussian  cues  extending  from  the  cumbrous 
helmet  which  covered  the  tonsured  crown  of 
years,  the  gross  unwieldy  paunch  supported 
by  a  belt  cracking  under  the  weight  of  turtle 
and  savory  ragouts.  The  immense  rotundity 
projecting  beyond  the  scanty  skirt  of  a  light 
horseman's  jacket,  formed  an  appearance  not 
more  disgustuig  to  the  eye,  than  unsuited  to 
the  saddle  which  v.as  to  bear  the  precious 
burthen  of  the  gallant  volunteer.  "  And  are 
these,"  said  I,  "  the  heroes  that  were  to  con- 
tend with  Hoche  ! !  !  Oh,  blessed  be  the 
hour  that  raised  the  storm  which  protected 
corporate  rights,  and  deprived  the  vulture  of 
its  prey."  ' 

'  The  secretary  received  me  with  the  urba- 
nity of  manners  which  always  distinguishes 
the  gentleman,  and  the  courtesy  which  be- 
speaks a  liberal  mind.  Perhaps  we  had  both 
been  mistaken  in  the  character  of  each  other ; 
— common  fame  had  represented  him  as  a 
man  of  cold  calculating  disposition,  coarse 
and  repulsive  manners ;  and  he,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  expected  to  encounter,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  prisoner  of  state,  the  sanguinary 
regicide,  the  despoiler  of  altars  and  of  tlirones. 
He  at  once,  however,  perceived,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  my  disposition  heretofore, 
my  person  now  exhibited  but  slender  physical 
powers  of  hostility  to  the  government.  "  You 
appear  weak  and  fatigued,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  have  the  kindness  to  be  seated."  "  I  am 
come,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  I,  "  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  my  friends  have  given,  and  to 
surrender  myself  up  to  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment." 

'  The  secretary,  who  from  the  nature  of  his 
official  situation,  must  have  been  familiar  with 
many  cases  of  individual  as  well  as  public  dis- 
tress, had  not  perhaps  heretofore  encountered 
an  interview  with  any  of  those  who  were  the 
victims  to  tyranny  and  the  suspension  of  law. 
He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in 
my  person  the  effects  of  both.  He  entered 
into  conversation  with  me  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  my  imprisonment,  and  in  our  length- 
ened discourse  he  perhaps  perceived,  that  the 
genuine  principles  of  lihertii  were  more  deeply 
implanted  in  my  bosom  tlian  the  feelings  of 
hostility  or  rei^enge.  I  spoke  with  an  honest 
freedom,  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  filial  indig- 
nation against  the  unprovoked  cruelties  which 
my  father   and   family    had   experienced,     I 


arraigned  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  per- 
petrated, and  the  passive  injustice  of  those 
who  had  sanctioned  the  foul  proceedings.  "  I 
am  disposed,"  said  he,  "  to  concede  much  to 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  in  consideration  of 
feelings  which  it  were  now  more  prudent  to 
supi)Tess  than  indulge  ; —but  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the 
power  of  government  must  be  exercised  when 
milder  measures  have  failed." 

'  I  felt  indebted  for  the  humane  considera- 
tion which  Mr.  Cooke  had  personalli/  evinced 
for  the  restoration  of  my  health,  and  unwilling 
to  trespass  longer  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  I 
begged  of  him  to  accept  my  surrender,  and 
exonerate  my  friends  from  further  responsibi- 
lity on  my  account.  Tlje  better  feelings  of 
nature  on  this  occasion  were  not  alienated  by 
the  cold  and  heartless  duties  of  the  man  of  of- 
fice; his  countenance  betrayed  a  sensibility  of 
which  he  himself,  perhaps,  was  not  conscious, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  unaffected  kind- 
ness, he  asked  me,  "  was  I  not  yet  tired  of  a 
prison  1"  "I  accept,"  said  he,  "your  sur- 
render ;  your  friends  shall  not  be  held  further 
responsible,  but  it  would  be  destructive  to 
your  health" — ('and  with  a  look  which  seem- 
ed to  imply,  "and  painful  to  my  own  feel- 
ings")— "remand  you  to  prison.  Your  re- 
covery depends  much  on  exercise  and  the 
renovating  air  of  the  country  ;  and  at  the  ap- 
proaching term  for  trial,  should  government 
be  disposed  to  proceed  on  yours,  leave  me 
your  address,  and  we  shall  apprise  you."  "  I 
shall  in  the  interim  then,"  I  observed,  "pro- 
ceed to  the  north,  where  the  air  of  my  native 
mountains  will  tend  to  perfect  the  re-establish- 
ment of  my  health,"  "  No,  no,"  replied  the 
secretary  hastily,  "not  to  the  north,  by  no 
means  to  the  north,  remember  you  are  still 
under  the  surveillance  of  government ;  we 
shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  you."  "  Per- 
mit me,  at  least,  to  visit  my  old  fellow-prison- 
ers, and  favour  me  with  an  order  of  admission 
to  Kilmuinham?"  "What,  again  to  prison T 
Has  your  long  residence  there  not  been  suffi- 
cient, that  you  are  still  desirous  to  return  V 
"  I  am  desirous,"  I  replied,  "  to  visit  the 
companions  of  my  captivity,  for  our  attach- 
ment is  mutual  and  sincere,  and  could  I  say  it 

without    offence,     persecution" "  Hold," 

said  the  secretary,  "  you  shall  have  an  order 
for  adiuissiony'or  ()7?cc  ort/i/;  remember  it  can- 
not extend  beyond  one  visit."  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  with 
details  of  the  rebellion,  of  most  of  which, 
]Mr.  Teeling  could  not  have  had  personal 
knowledge  ;  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
consulted  those  sources  of  information  which 
lay  open  to  him,  he  has  fallen  into  numerous 
inaccuracies.  In  addition  to  this,  the  style  of 
the  work  is  by  far  too  bombastic,  the  author 
aims  too  much  at  effect,  and  seldom  descends 
to  that  soberness  which  is  necessary  to  give 
value  to  a  book  intended  as  a  help  to  history. 
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]Men  grow  pale, 
Lest  their  own  j  udgments  should  become  too  bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes.  BwiON. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  progress  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  must  un- 
liberalitv,  that  the  advocates  of  exclu-  derstand  the  intention  and  views  of  the 
siou  cannot  be  closely  pressed  without  contracting  parties  ;  and  judge  by  what 
occasionally  making  one  of  those  ad-  they  thought  of  the  treaty  at  the  time, 
missions  which  ultimately  tell  against  and  not  what  writers  and  historians  have 
themselves.  Mr.  Peel  has  completely  thought  of  it  a  century  after  it  was  en- 
committed  himself  respecting  the  treaty  tered  into. 

of  Limerick ;  and,  as  he  has  a  character        Mr.  Peel  is  partial  to  ethics,   and  a 
for  consistency,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  reformer  of  our  statute  law  ought  not  to 
will  not  endeavour  to  preserve  it  at  the  be  ignorant   of  the  obligations   of  con- 
expense    of    his    judgment.      He    has  trading  parties.     *  Where  the  terms  of  a 
pledged  himself  to  modify  his  opinions  promise,'    says  Paley,    *  admit   of  more 
on   the  Catholic   Question,    when    con-  senses  than  one,  the  promise   is  to  be 
vinced   that   the  treaty  entered  into  at  performed  "  in  that  sense  in  which  the 
Limerick  between  King  WilUiam's  gene-  promiser  apprehended,  at  the  time  that 
ral  and  the  Catholic  adherents  of  the  un-  the  promisee  received  it." 
fortunate  and  imbecile  James  has  been        '  It   is   not    the    sense   in  which  the 
violated;  at  least,  when  convinced  that  promiser  actually  intended  it,  that  always 
that  treaty  guaranteed  the  Irish  Catho-  governs  the  interpretation  of  an  equivo- 
lics  privileges,  of   which  they  arc  now  cal  promise ;  because,  at  that  rate,  you 
deprived.  might   excite  expectations,   which  you 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  throw  never  meant,  nor  would  be  obliged,    to 
any  new  light  upon  a  question  which  has  satisfy.     Much  less  is  it  the  sense,  in 
recently   been   made  the   subject  of  so  which   the   promisee   actually   received 
much  discussion  ;  but,  thinking  that  the  tlie  promise  ;  for,  according  to  that  rule, 
parties  more  immediately  concerned  have  you  might  be  drawn  into  engagements 
unnecessarily  encumbered  a  simple  fact  which  you  never  designed  to  undertake, 
with  a  needless  amplification  of  words  and  It  must  therefore  be  the  sense  (for  there 
documents,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  is   no   other    remaining)  in   which    the 


it  to  its  original  signification,  and  place 
it  in  that  light  which   no  casuistry  can 
darken. 
Mr.  D'Israeli  has   written  a   curious 


promiser  believed  that  the  promisee  ac- 
cepted his  promise. 

This  will  not  differ   from  the  actual 
intention   of    the   promiser,   where  the 


chapter   on  the  endless  disputes   which  promise   is  given  without  collusion   or 

have  arisen   from    the    dififerent    inter-  reserve :    but  we   put  the   rule   in   the 

pretation    of  the    same  word ;    and,   if  above  form,  to  exclude  evasion  in  cases 

there    were    not    either    precedents   or  in   which    the    popular    meaning   of   a 

general  rules  to  guide,  the  ingenuity  of  phrase,  and  the  strict  grammatical  sig- 

favvyers    and  sophists    had   long    since  nification   of  the   words,   differ;  or,   in 

introduced  distrust   and   confusion  into  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts 

society.     The   treaty  of  Limerick,  like  to  make  his  escape  through  some  am- 

other   documenls,  conceived  in  general  biguity  in  the  expressions  which  he  used, 

language  and  needlessly  prolix,  will  ad-  Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Se- 

mit  of  many  interpretations.     Some  of  bastia,  that,  if  they  would  surrender,  no 

its  terms  are   even    contradictory  ;  and  blood  should  be  shed.     The  garrison  sur- 

erhaps  there  is  no  one  article  sufficient-  rendered  :  and  Temures  buried  them  all 

y  explicit  to  exclude  doubt,  if  taken  in  alive.     Now  Temures  fulfilled  the  pro- 

a  literal  sense.     To  come,  therefore,  to  mise  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense  too 
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in  which  he  intended  it  at  the  time  ;  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  garrison  of 
Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nor  in  the 
sense  in  which  Temures  himself  knew 
that  the  garrison  received  it :  ivhich  last 
sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  in  conscience  bound 
to  have  performed  it. 

*  From  the  account  we  have  given  of 
the  obligation  of  promises,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  obligation  depends  upon  the 
expectations  which  we  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  excite.  Consequently,  any 
action  or  conduct  towards  another,  which 
we  are  sensible  excites  expectations  in 
that  other,  is  as  much  a  promise,  and 
creates  as  strict  an  obligation,  as  the 
most  express  assurances.' 

*  A  contract,'  he  subsequently  ob- 
serves, *  is  a  mutual  promise.  The  ob- 
ligation therefore  of  contracts,  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  and 
the  cases  where  they  are  not  binding, 
will  be  the  same  as  of  promises. 

*  From  the  principle  established  in  the 
last  chapter,  "  that  the  obligation  of 
promises  is  to  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
pectation which  the  promiser  any  how 
voluntarily  and  knowingly  excites,"  re- 
sults a  rule,  which  governs  the  con- 
struction of  all  contracts,  and  is  capable, 
from  its  simplicity,  of  being  applied  with 
great  ease  and  certainty,  viz.  That 

Whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is 
to  be  deemed  a  part  or  condition  of  the 
contract.' 

The  real  question,  then,  is,  what  did 
the  Irish  Catholics,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  think  of  the  privileges  which  it 
guaranteed?  '  When  they  came  to  capi- 
tulate,' says  Burnet,  •  the  Irish  insisted 
on  very  high  demands ;  which  was  set  on 
by  the  French,  who  hoped  they  would 
be  rejected  :  but  the  king  had  given 
Ginkle  secret  directions,  that  he  should 
grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make, 
that  would  put  an  end  to  that  war;  so 
every  thing  was  granted,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  French,  and  the 


no  small  grief  of  some  of  the  English, 
who  hoped  this  war  should  have  ended 
in  the  total  ruin  of  the  Irish  interest. 
During  the  treaty,  a  saying  of  Sarsfield's 
deserves  to  be  remembered  ;  for  it  was 
much  talked  of  all  Europe  over :  he 
asked  some  of  the  English  officers,  if 
they  had  not  come  to  a  better  opinion 
of  the  Irish,  by  their  behaviour  during 
this  war ;  and  whereas  they  said,  it  was 
much  the  same  as  it  had  always  been  : 
Sarsfield  answered — As  low  as  we  now 
are,  change  but  kings  with  us,  and  we 
will  fight  it  over  again  with  you.  Those 
of  Limerick  treated  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  all  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  were  yet  in  arms.' 

It  was  not  then  from  any  reluctance 
manifested  on  the  part  of  Ginkle  that 
they  did  not  demand  more,  but  because 
they  required  only  that  which  was  fair 
and  reasonable.  They  were  secured,  as 
they  thought,  in  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  under  Charles  II. ;  and  that 
they  confidently  calculated  on  this  we 
have  abundant  testimony. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  1692, 
we  find,  according  to  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,*  that  Richard  Lord 
Viscount  Mountgarrett  delivered  his 
writ,  kneeling,  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  clerk  to  be  read, 
which  being  done,  his  lordship  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  being  demanded  to 
take  the  other  oath  and  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  according  to  the 
act  made  in  England,t  his  lordship  re- 
fused so  to  do,  declaring  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  conscience :  And  there- 
on the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  the 
said  lord  viscount,  that  he  knew  the  con- 
sequence of  refusing  to  take  the  said 
oath  and  make  and  subscribe  the  said 
declaration,  was,  he  could  not  sit  in  this 
house  ;  and  ordered  him  to  withdraw. 

'  Nicholas  Lord  Viscount  Kingsland 
(a  Catliolic  peer)  delivered  his  writ, 
kneeling,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  took 
both  the  oaths,  according  to  the  act  made 
in   England ;    and    being  demanded   to 


•  Some  s\Wy  persons  have  asserted  that  the  Catholic  peers  were  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  time  of  Charles  LI.  The  following  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  House 
will  settle  the  question. 

'Ordered,  that  all  lords,  who  are  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall  pay  for 
every  time  they  are  absent  from  prayers  in  ihe  House,  one  shilling;  and  every  lord  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  is  absent  a  quarter,  at  the  sitting  of  the  House,  one  shilling.' 

t  Act  for  the  abrogatinu:  the  oaths  of  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  appointing  other  oaths, 
S  and  4  of  William  and  Mary.  It  had  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
parliame/it. 
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make  and  subocribe  the  declaration  ac- 
rording  to  the  said  act,  his  lordship  re- 
fused to  take  and  subscribe  the  said 
declaration ;  and  then  withdrew.' 

In  1695,  we  find  the  sanae  Catholic 
noblemen  again  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  guaranteed  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  According- 
to  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
'  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Mountgarrett 
delivered  his  writ,  in  the  accustomed 
manner,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as 
speaker,  who  delivered  the  same  to  the 
clerk  of  the  House,  and  then  his  lordship 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  being  de- 
manded to  take  the  other  oath,  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration,  according  to  the 
act  made  in  England,  his  lordship  refused 
so  to  do,  declaring  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  his  conscience,  and  thereon  his  lord- 
ship is  ordered  to  withdraw. 

'  Nicholas  Lord  Viscount  Kingsland 
delivered  his  writ ;  and  then  his  lordship 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  being  de- 
manded to  take  the  other  oath,  and  sub- 
cribe  the  declaration ;  his  lordship  re- 
fused so  to  do,  declaring  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  conscience,  and  thereon 
his  lordship  is  ordered  to  withdraw. 

'  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Merryon  de- 
livered his  writ ;  and  then  his  lordship 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  being  de- 
manded to  take  the  other  oath,  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration ;  his  lordship  re- 
fused so  to  do,  declaring  it  was  not 
consistent  with  his  religion,  and  thereon 
his  lordship  is  ordered  to  withdraw.' 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  follow- 
ing protest,  signed  by  fourteen  names, 
entered  upon  the  journals  in  1697- 

'  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
whose  names  are  hereafter  subscribed,  do 
dissent  from  the  aforesaid  vote,  and 
enter  our  protest  against  the  same,  for 
the  reasons  following : 

'  I.  Because  we  think  the  title  of  the 
bill  dolh  not  agree  with  the  body  there- 
of, the  title  being,  '•  An  act  for  the  con- 
firmation of  articles  made  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  of  Limerick  ;"  whereas 
no  one  of  the  said  articles  is  therein,  as 
we  conceive,  fully  confirmed. 

'  II.  Because  the  said  articles  were  %o 
be  confirmed  in  favour  of  them  to  whom 
they  were  granted,  but  the  confirmation 
of  them  by  the  bill  is  such,  that  it  puts 
them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were 
before,  as  we  conceive. 

*  III.  Because  this  bill  omits  those 
material  words,  ("  And  all  such  as  are 


under  their  protection  in  tlic  said  coun- 
ties,") which  by  his  majesty's  letters 
patent  are  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
second  article,  and  several  persons  have 
been  adjudged  within  the  said  second 
article  accordingly,  who  will  if  this  bill 
pass  into  a  law  be  entirely  barred  and 
excluded  from  any  benefit  of  the  said 
second  article,  by  virtue  of  the  afore- 
mentioned words,  so  that  the  words 
omitted  being  so  very  m-iterial,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  majesty,  after  a  solemn  de- 
bate in  council,  as  we  are  informed,  some 
express  reason,  as  we  conceive,  ought 
to  have  been  assigned  in  the  bill,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  world  as  to  the 
omission. 

'  IV.  Because  several  words  are  in- 
serted in  the  bill,  which  are  not  in  the 
articles,  and  others  omitted  altogether, 
which  alter  both  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  some  parts  of  the  articles,  as  we  con- 
ceive. 

•  V.  Because  we  apprehend  that  many 
Protestants  may  and  will  suffer  by  this 
bill,  in  their  just  rights  and  pretensions, 
by  reason  of  their  having  purchased  and 
lent  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  said 
articles ;  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  several 
other  respects.' 

The  Catholic  peers  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  conceived  that  the  treaty 
of  Limerick  was  early  violated.  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  holding  the  articles  in  his 
hand,  described  them  as  '  Articles  so- 
lemnly engaged  to  them  as  the  public 
faith  of  the  nation  ;  that  all  the  Irish 
then  in  arms  against  the  government  had 
submitted  thereunto,  and  surreiidered 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  all  the  other 
garrisons  in  their  possession,  when  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  have  held  out  till 
they  might  have  been  relieved  by  the 
succours  then  coming  from  France;  that 
they  had  taken  such  oaths  to  the  king 
and  queen,  as  by  the  said  articles  they 
were  obliged  to  take,  &c.  &c.  That  the 
case  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1.) 
was  a  fearful  example  of  the  breach  of 
public  faith,  which,  above  an  hundred 
years  after,  brought  nothing  less  than  a 
three  years'  famine  on  the  land,  and 
stayed  not  until  the  lives  of  all  Saul's 
family  atoned  for  it.  That  even  among 
the  heathens,  and  most  barbarous  of 
nations,  all  the  world  over,  the  public 
faith  was  always  held  sacred  and  bind- 
ing;  and  that  surely  it  would  find  no- 
less  regard  in  that  honourable  assembly/ 
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The  answer  given  to  the  petitioners  to  say  that  the  articles  were  subject  to 

against  the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  the  the  revision  of  parliament, 
further  growth  of    popery   decides   the        If  Paley's  ethical  rule  is,  therefore,  to 

question.      They  were    told,    '  That  if  be     depended     upon,     the    treaty    of 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of    Limerick  has  undoubtedly  been  violated  ; 

the  articles  of  Limerick,  it  would  be  their  the  Catholics  who  assented  to  it  declared 

own  faults  ;  since,  by  conforming  to  the  that  it  was,  and  cotemporary  Protestants 

established  religion,  they  would  be  en-  were  of  the  same  opinion.     No  sophistry 

titled  to  these,  and  many  other  benefits  ;  of  Mr.  Peel  can  evade  this  evidence  ;  no 

that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  blame  forced  interpretation  of  words  and  sen- 

auy  but  tliemselves! !  !'  tences  can  alter  the  obvious  meaning  of 

This  is  conclusive  ;  the  Catholic  peers  the  contracting  parties ;  and  therefore 
claimed  their  privileges,  and  they  were  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  raul- 
not  told  that  the  treaty  of  Limerick  did  tiply  words  in  describing  that  which  is  a 
not  guarantee  them  ;  the  people  pro-  plain  matter-of-fact.  Truth  —  naked 
tested  against  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  truth — is  all  that  honest  men  will  re- 
and  they  were  not  told  that  it  was  not  quire  ;  and  those  who  will  not  be  con- 
being  violated.  Nay,  fourteen  Pro-  vinced  by  a  simple  and  plain  statement 
testant  peers  recorded  their  protest  will  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  \ield 
against  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  force  of  rhetorical  artifice.  Volumes 
violations  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but 
Harris,  in  his  Life  of  William  IIL  un-  three  or  four  pages  would  have  contain- 
equivocally  admits  that  the  treaty  was  ed  all  that  ought  to  have  been  said  upon 
violated;  and  it  is  a  miserable  subterfuge  so  obvious  a  question.  R. 


TO 


Yes,  I  have  sat  and  watched  for  thee. 

From  my  lonely  lattice-pane, 
When  floated  afar  on  the  sleeping  sea, 

The  mariner's  evening  strain. 
And  Oh  I   I  have  caught,  in  that  quiet  hour, 

Thy  footsteps'  distant  fall, 
Breaking  the  hush  that  o'er  tide  and  tower 

Had  thrown  its  Elysian  thrall. 
And  ever,  as  drew  that  dear  step  nigh. 

My  bosom  beat  faster,  fonder, 
Like  harp-strings,  uttering  quick  reply 

To  the  fingers  that  o'er  them  wander. 

Calm  was  the  deep,  as  a  cradled  child. 

And  dimly  on  beach  and  bay. 
Like  a  lamp  half-queuch'd,  in  its  beauty  smiled 

The  lingering  sunset-ray. 
I  watched  till  the  flush  of  fading  light 

Died  like  a  dream  before  me. 
And  tlie  glorious  summer  moon,  broad  and  bright. 

Hose  in  its  radiance  o'er  me  ; 
Yet  I  mark'd  it  not,  for  thou  wert  there, — 

And,  Oh  !   while  I  gazed  on  thee. 
Could  aught  beside,  in  earth  or  air. 

Have  a  charm  of  its  own  for  me  ? 

The  scene  is  changed  : — 'mid  the  blossoming  bowers 

Of  my  lovely  inland  home, 
Its  wood-walks  dark,  and  its  dew-bright  flowers, 

When  the  wild  thrush  wakes,  I  roam. 
And  garden  and  grove  around  me  bloom, 

As  a  vision  of  fancy  fair. 
But  over  their  beauty  there  broods  a  gloom — 

My  life-star  is  not  there ! 
And  sadJy  I  dream  of  the  distant  shore. 

And  the  loved  and  lonely  cot. 
And  the  voice  and  the  form  that  shall  come  no  more. 

To  bode  me  a  brighter  lot.  Aycheph. 
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Now,  bear  nie  relate 
My  story,  which,  perhaps,  thou  hast  not  heard. 


The  story-telling  propensities  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  tlie  people  in  the  provincial  parts  of 
Ireland  is  proverbial,  and  it  must  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  person  who  ever  witnessed  it, 
with  what  tenaciousness  of  memory  an  old 
matron,  over  whose  hoary  head  more  than 
sixty  summers  have  passed,  will  retain  the 
"  Thousand  and  One"  tales  told  by  her  sires 
for  generations  long  past  and  gone  ;  the  vivid- 
ness of  coloring,  and  the  particularization  of 
every  trifling  incident  serves  to  render  the  pic- 
ture more  complete  to  the  hearers'  senses, 
while  their  very  souls  are  moved  to  soft  and 
tender  pity,  at  one  time,  and  at  another 

Horror  on  them  falls. 

And  horrid  sympathy 

In  every  country  where  superstition  holds 
her  reign,  the  propensity  to  the  relation  of  the 
marvellous  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  hand  of  civilization  ex- 
tends itself  over  any  nation  to  smoothen  away 
the  rude  and  uncouth  appearance  of  a  people's 
manners,  as  the  statuary  on  the  rough  and  un- 
finished statue  dexterously  applies  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art  to  produce  the  proper  poHsh  ;  so 
this  love  of  traditional  story-telling,  and  re- 
counting the  feats  of  love,  the  deeds  of  blood, 
or  warfare,  which  passed  on  in  prior  ages,  de- 
creases. In  large  towns  and  cities  this  change 
is  apparent,  but  the  custom  still  retains  its 
pristine  vigor  in  the  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  and  huts  of  this  island. 

Four  of  us,  young  men,  companions  in  the 
pursuit  of  harmless  pleasure,  sallied  forth  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  in  the  summer  of  182!7,  to 
the  village  of  Bray.  This  spot  has  become, 
of  late,  the  fashionable  retiring  place  of  fond 
and  faithful  lovers  who  have  just  plighted  to 
each  other  their  mutual  "  troth"  at  the  altar 
of  the  god  Hymen.  Leaving  dull  earth  in  the 
shape  of  Dublin  behind  them,  they  fly  to  spend 
the  moon  of  honied  enjoyments  and  sweeter 
delights  in  this  romantic  part  of  the  country, 
and  repeat  their  oft  told  tale  of  love  to  the 
whispering  rocks  and  silent  dells  around, 
during 

•'  The  evening's  walk,  by  the  moon's  quiet 
light. 

When  the  heaven's  are  clear,  and  the  waters 
are  bright." 

After  our  arrival,  we  breakfasted  with  the 
keen  and  healthful  appetites  of  mountaineers, 
on  what  was,  and  is,  always  a  rarity  to  citi- 
zens, nsw-laid  eggs,  the  other  etceteras  not 
taken  into  account,  and  brushed  up  the  hills, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen, 
but  in  so  transitory  a  visit,  this  was  truly  im- 
possible, endless  and  unappalling  variety 
being  the  feature  of  that  delightful  region. 


Milton. 

As  we  proceeded  from  the  villaoe,  along  the 
road,  to  that  range  of  hill,  Brayiiead,  which 
nature,  as  it  were,  in  a  playful  mood,  notched 
out,  a  neat  but  elegant  gate  attracted  our 
attention,  and  one  of  ray  companions,  appo- 
sitely translated  the  motto  of  the  noble  family, 
the  entrance  to  whose  mansion  the  family 
arms,  and  the  appropriate  device,  ornaments 
chastely  and  beautifully — "  vota,  vita,  mea." 
"  My  life  for  a  vote,"  alluding  to  a  late 
memorable  contested  election.  We  entered 
the  demesne,  and  viewed  the  princely  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  at  seeing  which,  one 
could  fancy  himself  transported  to  some  east- 
ern clime,  where  the  proud  minarets  of  an  im- 
perial palace,  or  mosque,  broke  upon  his  view  ; 
the  enchantment  was  still  heightened,  for  it 
was  under  the  glowing  influence  of  a  meridian 
sun  we  saw  it,  r»nd  every  tree,  shrub,  and 
lovely  flower,  in  all  their  native  bloom  and 
beauty,  sweetly  smiled  to  enliven  the  scene. 

When  that  strongest  of  natural  incitements, 
the  impulse  of  a  keen  appetite,  sharpened  by 
unusual  exercise  and  the  fresh  air,  called  us 
from  our  rarablings,  to  the  village,  we  sat 
down,  at  the  house  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  to  a 
rural  repast ;  one,  however,  well  calculated  to 
allay  the  appetite  of  persons  less  squeamish — 
well-smoked  bacon,  and  well-fed  chickens  ;  a 
cheerful  glass  of  the  native  afterwards  briskly 
circulated  amongst  us,  and  recalling  to  mind 
the  varied  incidents  of  our  boyhood  days,  we 
soon  wound  around  us  a  flowery  link,  which 
dissipated  every  care,  but  for  the  fleet  and 
passing  moments  of  enjoyment  which  were 
then  within  our  grasp,  Heaven  knows  for  how 
long  !  and,  I  will  only  ask  him,  who  ever  has 
met  at  the  festive  board  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  seen  the  friends  of  his  earliest  in- 
nocent hours  around  him,  if  he  did  not  feel,  as 
it  were,  an  unusual  halo  of  delight  shed  its 
mellow  softening  histre  on  the  scene,  and  his 
very  eyes  sparkle  with  a  joy  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  if  he  say  he  did  not,  I  will  '  leave 
him  to  his  sorrow  ;'  such  a  scene  have  I  been 
more  than  once  a  witness  to,  and  a  joyous  par- 
taker in.  Dumvivirnus,  vivumus,  was  the  axiom 
we  acted  on,  and  as  far  as  seeking  virtuous  (for 
it  could  not  be  termed  other  than  virtuous)  de- 
light, we  were  true  disciples  of  the  Gargettian. 
In  this,  as  in  every  instance,  the  harsh  truth, 
that  we  are  '  mere  mortals,'  stared  us  in  the 
face,  for  the  hours  fled  far  away  from  us,  the 
more  so,  as  our  own  poet  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  for 

Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time. 
That  only  treads  on  flowers. 

Our  avocations  summoned  us  back  to   the 
city,  and,  on  account  of  the  advanced  hour,  no 
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rehicle  was  to  be  bad,  tbe  only  alterEative  tliat 
remained  was  to  tramp  it '  on  Shank's  mare,' 
as  the  phrase  goes. 

We  bad  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  on 
our  journey,  when,  by  one  of  these  sudden  un- 
accountable phenomena  of  nature,  suicharged 
masses  of  electric  clouds  ])oured  down  their 
contents  in  torrents,  upon  our  heads,  totally 
unprotected,  as  we  were,  nothing  but  light 
summer  dresses  to  shield  us  from  the  '  pehing 
of  the  ])itiless  storm,'  and  the  night  being  ad- 
vanced, there  was  not  a  sheltering  roof  to  re- 
ceive us.  in  the  cool,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  more  comfortable  mood,  we  pushed  onward 

to  the  village  of  C y,  and  the  light  of  a 

candle  flickering  through  a  chink,  or  cranny 
in  the  window-shutter  of  a  cabin,  led  us  to  hope 
for  transitory  shelter.  Our  assurance  was  made 
doubly  sure  by  the  song  and  glee  of  some  noisy 
midnight  bacchanals,  who  were  enjoying  their 
revel  unmolested.  We  knocked,  and  speedily 
gained  admittance,  and  entered,  at  once,  into 
the  kitchen,  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  kitchen  and  tap-room — a.blazing  wood-lire 
dispensed  its  cheerful  light,  and  threw  into 
chiaro  scuro,  an  odd  melange  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  carousing,  a  group  worthy  of  a 
Salvator  Rosa;  the  rafters  v/ere  well  orna- 
mented with  bacon  and  hams,  hung  up  in 
the  smoke,  and  the  apartment  showed  every 
symptom  of  rural  plenty  and  comfort. 

Our  miserable  plight,  drenched  as  we  were, 
excited  the  pity  of  the  landlady,  (for  it  proved 
to  be  a  shebeen  house,)  a  fresh  log  was  piled 
upon  the  ample  hearth,  which,  together  with  a 
drop  of  the  '  rale  mountain  dew,  that  never 
bore  a  bead,  or  saw  the  gallows  eye  of  any 
guager,'  soon  restored  us  to  a  very  comfortable 
and  enviable  state  indeed.  Our  presence,  for 
a  while,  damped  the  melody  which,  before 
existed,  but  it  was  soon  resumed,  and  some  of 
our  party  joined  as  vociferously  as  the  most 
mirth-loving  amongst  them. 

Songs,  which  bore  evidence  of  the  time  when 
they  were  composed,  fitted  to  arouse  dormant 
spirits  to  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  common 
country,  were  the  only  ones  we  heard,  and  tbey 
were  lilted  with  as  much  earnestness  and  de- 
votion as  at  the  bloodiest  period  of  the  era 
when  they  were  written.  One  of  our  com- 
panions, a  strict  loyalist  from  principle,  seemed 
well  inclined  to  combat  with  the  harmonists, 
but  when  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  lusty  able- 
bodied  peasants,  many  of  them  with  their 
wives  and  children,  any  attempt  at  opposition 
would  be  marked  insanity.  So  be  was  induced 
to  listen  patiently,  the  rest  of  us  singing  in  our 
turn  what  we  considered  most  suitable.  Our 
loyal  companion's  feelings  of  allegiance  forced 
an  odd  undergrowl  from  his  lips,  and  produced 
a  restless  agitation  in  his  eye,  which  more  than 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  lads; 
one,  in  particular,  stood  up,  and  marked  him 
out,  as  '  a  suspicious  looking  dog,  not  fit  for 


decent  company;'  tbe  feeling  flew  like  wild- 
fire, and,  in  a  moment,  all  had  him  marked  out 
as  the  destined  victim  of  their  revenge — he 
saw  his  danger,  and,  with  much  solicitation, 
we  drew  off  '  the  lions  from  their  prey,'  and 
he  kept  himself  in  se  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  we  were  togetlier.  This  affray,  so  luckily 
abated,  quenched  the  ardour  for  singing — the 
rain  still  continued  to  pour  incessantly  and 
violently,  but  an  old  man,  who  seemed  little 
inclined  to  quit  the  gay  scene  in  a  hurry,  and 
who  contributed  more  tlian  his  mite  to  the 
general  good  humour,  volunteered  a  story,  and 
as  they  all  well  knew  Jim  Byrne's  prowess  in 
tliat  way,  the  proposal  was,  at  once,  hailed 
by  all. 

Picture  to  yourself,  a  long  aged  visage,  a  fine 
bald  forehead,  deeply  marked  with  the  fur- 
rows of  time,  hair  perfectly  white,  and  thinly 
scattered  over  it — his  head  slightly  stooped 
from  age,  but  the  ruddy  tinge  of  health,  pro- 
duced by  labour,  was  upon  his  cheek,  and  the 
unabated  fire  of  a  more  youthful  time  shone  in 
his  small  spp,rkling  eye  ;  Jim  put  the  polished 
})ewter  vessel  to  his  head,  and  drank — '  Speedy 
'mancipation  to  the  poor  Cat'lics,'  and  then 
begun. 

'  You  all  know,  it's  myself,  God  help  me, 
that  lived  in  the  county  of  WexfordTin  the 
year  ninety-eight,  when  tbe  very  pratie  and 
cabbage-garden  was  manured  with  the  bodies 
and  bones  of  sum  of  the  best  fellows  this  Ire- 
land ever  produced,  the  Lord  rest  their  sowls, 
but  as  I  was  telling  you,  tbe  martial  law  was 
purclaimed  over  the  whole  country,  far  and 
near,  and  it's  poor  Jim  Byrne  that  felt  the 
sore  loss  of  it,  sure  enough,  for  at  that  time  I 
was  courting  this  old  woman  of  mine  here, 
(turning  to  a  fine  stout  old  woman,  who  sate 
beside  him,  with  her  silvery  locks  turned  up 
off  her  forehead,  under  a  clean  white  mob-cap, 
and  a  fine  flashy  green  ribbon  bound  round 
the  latter,)  faith,  a  nate  buxom  lass  .she  was, 
was  Nelly  Taylor,  as  you'd  find  in  tbe  seven 
parishes  round.  It  was  myself  had  many  a 
wild-goose  chace  home  from  seeing  Nelly  in 
tbe  evenings,  for  if  I  was  seen  out  after  sun- 
set, it  would  be  before  justice  Palmer  I'd  find 
myself,  and,  perhaps,  tbe  bloody  thieves 
would'nt  even  take  the  trouble  of  shooting  me 
decent,  but  hang  me  like  a  doj,  and  leave  me 
there.  Weil,  my  jewels,  one  night,  I  had  just 
got  into  bed,  and  tired  enough  I  was,  faith,  for 
we  were  getting  in  the  oats  all  day,  an'  I  went 
over,  in  the  evening,  to  Currinane,  to  see 
Nelly.  By  the  time  1  got  home,  I  was  tired 
enough,  and  went  to  bed:  I  was  hardly  down, 
when  my  father,  at  the  foot  of  the  step-'.idder, 
for  I  slep'  in  the  cockloft,  roared  out,  Jim  ! 
myself  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  but  he  roais 
out,  Jim,  again.  Jim  snored  out  loud,  that  he 
might  think  I  was  asleep,  but  he  says  Jim, 
tear-and-turf,  he  says,  why  don't  you  get  up 
and  open  the  door  :  don't  you  hear  the  man 
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rajipin,  and  shure  enough  I  heard,  rap,  rap, 
rap,  at  the  door,  I  got  up,  and  came  down  to 
the  door,  and  asked,  "  who's  there "!"  "  It's 
me,"  says  a  voice  outside.  "  Who  are  youl" 
says  I.  "  Arrah,  don't  you  know  me"!"  says  he, 
"  by  my  sowl,  it's  myself  thought  it  was  some 
of  the  Yeomanry  that  cum  for  me,"  but,  says 
I,  "  I  won't  open  the  door,"  says  I,  "  until  you 
tell  me  who  you  are  1"  "  Arrah,  don't  you  know 
Paddy,  the  piper  ?"  "  Whi'  then,  bad  luck  to 
you,  is  it  yourself  that  comes  here  at  this  un- 
reasonable hour  to  disturb  dacent  people  ;  an't 
you  afraid  of  being  taken  up  by  the  sodgers?" 
"  Ah,  won't  you  give  u*  a  night's  lodging?" 
says  he.  Says  I,  "  there's  the  cow-house  yon- 
der open,  you  may  go  in,  and  take  a  doze 
there  as  long  as  you  like."  "  God  bless  you," 
says  Paddy,  an'  away  he  goes,  glad  to  get  any 
shelter,  and  myself  went  to  bed.  Paddy  got 
himself  dov.'n  on  a  clane  litlier,  and  put  his 
pipes  under  his  head,  and  slep'  as  sound  as  a 
top.  It  happened  to  be  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  the  moon  shining  ia  on  poor 
Paddy's  eyes,  'wakened  him.  He  gets  up, 
thinking  it  was  broad  daylight,  claps  his  pipes 
under  his  arm,  and  away  he  bolts  for  the  fair 
of  Gramore,  that  was  to  be  held  next  day. 
Paddy  jogged  along  very  gaily,  thinking  what 
tunes  he  could  play  best  to  coax  the  girls  out 
of  their  halfpence,  when  all  on  a  sudden,  he 
was  roused  out  of  his  doldrum  with  an  unex- 
pected blow  in  the  forehead,  which  stunned 
him  a  little.  On  looking  up,  what  do  you  think 
he  saw  ?  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  man 
hanging,  for  in  those  days  they  thought  as 
little  of  hanging  a  man,  as  I  would  of  killing  a 
grasshopper.  Paddy,  to  be  sure,  was  a  little 
astonished,  but,  looking  up  again,  he  saw  the 
poor  fellow  had  a  fine  pair  of  trooper's  boots, 
boots,  you  know,  that  reached  up  to  the  knee, 
and,  looking  down  at  his  own  bare  spaughs*. 
Bays  he,  "  by  my  soul,  it's  a  pity,  my  boy,  that 
you  should  have  such  a  fine  pair  of  boots,  and 
the  devil  as  much  as  a  screed  on  poor  Paddy's 
feet  ;  so  with  that,  my  jewel,  he  catches  hold 
of  one  of  the  poor  dead  man's  legs,  to  pull  off 
the  boots,  and,  behold  you,  the  branch  of  the 
elm  tree  bent  down  with  the  pull,  and  the  devil 
a  stir  Paddy  could  stir  the  boots,  if  it  was  to 
save  his  life  ;  but  as  Paddy  was  niver  taken 
at  nonplush — be  gor — he  takes  his  knife,  for 
he  always  carried  a  big  gardener's  knife  about 
fcim,  and,  says  he,  "  I  may  as  well  cut  oft" 
the  legs  just  at  the  knees,  and,  as  I  see  its 
80  early,  I'll  bring  them  with  me  back  to 
ould  Byrne's  cow-house,  and  rest  myself  for 
a  few  hours  longer.  So  away  my  old  Paddy 
nicks  ofl"  the  poor  corpse's  legs,  and  claps 
one  under  one  arm,  and  another  under  the 
other,  catches  the  pipes  by  the  bags,  between 
his  teeth,  and  jogs  back  to  the  barn.  Well, 
my  jewel,  to  the  barn  Paddy  comes,  and  he 
sticks  the  dead  man's  legs  under  the  straw, 


puts  his  pipes  as  usual  under  his  head,  and 
fell  fast  asleep  in  earnest.  By-and-by  wlio 
should  come  by  but  the  rale  rebels,  and  carries 
Paddy  off,  pipes  and  all,  and  the  devil  a  one  of 
them  Paddy  ever  heard. 

'  In  the  morning  Tom  the  cow-boy  got  up  to 
look  after  the  cattle,  and  waken  the  girl,  and 
other  little  matters.  The  night  before  he  heard 
me  bidding  Paddy  go  to  the  cow-house,  so  the 
first  place  he  goes  to  was  the  cow-house  to 
rouse  the  piper,  and  he  sees  one  foot  sticking 
out  from  under  the  straw.  "  Paddy  !"  says  he, 
"why  don't  you  get  upl"  Oh  the  devil  a 
word  answered  Paddy.  "Paddy!"  he  roars 
out  again — no  Paddy  answered,  so  he  stoops 
down  and  catches  hold  of  the  foot  (thinking  it 
was  Paddy's)  to  pull  him  out  of  his  nest,  when, 
to  his  surprise  and  astonishment,  the  foot  came 
with  him,  and  he  fell  on  his  back  in  a  heap  of 
dung  that  was  behind  him  :  he  says  no  more, 
'  but  runs  into  my  father  with  the  leg  in  his  fist, 
crying  out,  "  jNIurdher  !  murdher!"  "  AVhat's 
the  matter  1"  says  my  father.  "  The  matter  !" 
says  Tom,  "  why  I  knew  there  never  would 
be  luck  or  grace  in  the  house  since  that 
damned  mhuilt  cow  came  into  it — botheration 
to  me  if  she  did'nt  eat  the  piper,  pipes  and  all. 
All  she  left  of  him  was  the  legs  ;  here's  one 
o'them.  My  father  put  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  himself,  and  could'nt  believe  bis  eyes  till 
he  went  to  the  cow-house  himself,  and  found 
the  other  leg  of  the  poor  piper.  "Take  her 
out  immediately,"  says  my  father  ;  "  take  her 
out,  Tom,"  says  he,  "  and  bring  her  to  the  fair 
of  Gramore,  and  sell  her  to  the  first  bidder." 
Poor  Tom,  you  may  guess,  didn't  much  like 
the  job  neither,  but  so  soon  as  he  got  his  break- 
fast he  drives  the  7nhuiL  before  him  to  the  fair, 
an  faith  its  Tom's  ownself  that  kept  a  proper 
distance  :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  since  she  was 
devil  enough  to  eat  poor  Paddy,  who  knows 
but  she  might  finish  my  job;  an  its  I  that 
would'nt  like  to  have  my  poor  bones  buried 
away  from  my  ould  parents  in  the  church-yard 
of  Larraghmore,  immediately  joining  Father 
O  Toole's  grave — a  lucky  spot."  And  many 
a  pater  and  ave  Tom  paid  on  his  way,  to  purtect 
him  from  the  cow's  guts  and  grinders. 

'  At  length  poor  Tom  came  to  Gramore,  and 
when  he  entered  the  green  where  the  fair  was 
held,  there  was  plenty  of  tints,  an  dancing, 
an  fighting  ;  but  the  first  tent  the  cow  passed 
there  was  a  piper  lilting  away,  and  the  cow 
was  naturally  attracted  with  the  music,  so  she 
looks  into  the  tent,  and  stood  stock  still.  Tom 
roars  out,  "  Take  that  piper  out  o'that,  or  the 
covv'll  eat  him,  pipes  and  all :  for  God's  sake  ? 
take  the  piper  away,  good  people  ;  you  don't 
know  what  a  taste  for  music  that  cow  has. 
Devil  burn  me  if  she  didn't  breakfast  on  a 
piper  already  this  morning." 

'Tom  looked  nearer  into  the  tent,  and  who 
should  he  spy,  my  jewel,  but  Paddy,  the  rale 
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Paddy  that  the  mhuil  e&tin  the  morning ;  he  the  bag,"  says   Paddy.     So   they  jigged    it 

thought  he  was  a  ghost ;  he  couldn't  b'lieve  merrily,  until  Tom  thouglit  it  was  time  to  sell 

his  eyes  that  'twas  the  same  Paddy,  until  he  the  cow  ;  and  may  be  they  didn't  drink,  dance, 

went  up  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked  and  sing  rings  round  'em,   and  small  blame  to 

him  how  he  contrived  to  cum  there.     Paddy  them  aftherwards.' 

up,  and   he    tould    hmi  how   the  rebels  car-  Here  our  humourous  narrator  concluded  his 

ried  him   off,    body  and  bones  ;  and  how  he  story,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  audi- 

cscaped  from   their  clutches,   and  cum  to  the  tory.     The  rain  abated  in  a  short  time,  and 

fair  to  try  and  earn  a  penny  in  honesty,  "  and  we  trudged  it  merrily  homewards;  escaping, 

here  I  am,"  he  says,  "and  Tom,  wont  you  be  with  considerable   difficulty,  from   our  jovial 

afther  lookin'  out  for  a  nate  partner  for  your-  companions,   who  actually  volunteered  to  ac- 

seli',  and  you  must  have  the  very  best  tune  in  company  us  lest  any  thing  might  happen  to  us. 

BY   THE    MOUNTAIN    GLKN. 

BY    D.    S.    L. 

By  the  mountain  glen,  in  the  summer  hour. 

When  the  sweet  wind  kisses  each  opening  flower ; 

Bv  the  blue  lake's  breast,  at  the  twilight  birth. 

When  evening  sits  on  the  sleepy  earth, 

I  have  wander'd  forth,  with  my  own  deep  thought. 

To  dream  on  each  hope,  from  the  soft  time  caught. 

By  the  orient  blaze  of  the  sun-god's  beam. 

Wreathing  its  light  o'er  each  silver  stream ; 

By  its  noon-day  breath  on  the  spic)'  grove, 

When  earth  and  heaven  are  made  for  love  : 

I  have  gazed  on  the  skj',  and  my  ceaseless  prayer 

Has  been  for  life,  and  for  glory,  there. 

But  my  heart  is  sorrowed,  and  I  have  nought 

To  fling  a  hope  round  my  lonely  lot ; 

And  the  mountain  glen,  and  the  silent  lake, 

With  no  flash  of  joy  on  my  visions  break. 

For  the  trance  of  youth,  from  its  sleep  of  years. 

Hath  waked  on  a  world  of  grief  and  tears. 

I  would  not  dwell  'mid  a  vale  of  flowers. 

Nor  a  garden  land  of  myrtle  bowers  ; 

I  would  not  love  the  loveliest  thing. 

Of  the  poet's  fair  imagining  ; 

Nor  would  I  live  where  the  genii  are. 

In  a  clime  of  sun,  and  of  gems,  afar. 

Ah  !  no  !  be  it  mine  to  tread  alone. 
O'er  a  briary  path  to  Jehovah's  throne. 
And  the  rock  shall  be  the  richest  shrine 
To  receive  each  hallow'd  gift  of  mine. 
Till  life  is  o'er,  and  till  time  shall  be, 
No  fount  of  joy  or  of  woe  for  me. 


SONNET. 
BY    D.   S.    L. 

I  i.ov'd  thee  well,  when  in  thy  beauty's  blaze 

My  young  eye  dwelt  on  thine.     The  love,  the  light 

Of  thy  soul's  majesty,  surpassing  bright, 

Were  heaven  and  all  to  me  in  those  pure  days  ! 

Lady  !    I  am  not  now  what  I  was  then. 

The  loneliness  of  sorrow,  and  the  night 

Of  misery  have  been  to  mo — a  blight 

That  well  may  sweep  me  from  my  fellow-men. 

My  life  has  been  in  mourning  more  than  smiles : — 

The  spirit's  crush — the  heart's  ruin — tlie  tears — 

The  listlessness  of  grief  have  mock'd  my  toils. 

And  been  to  me  the  '  starlight '  of  my  years  : 

Then  wonder  not  if  never  now  my  hand 

Can  wake  the  lyre,  sweet  love,  at  thy  command. 
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Mr.Wilson  is  a  most  indefatigable  traveller, 
and  being  witlial  a  communicative  gentleman, 
lie  takes  care  to  publish  an  account  of  all  he 
sees  and  hears.  Undeterred  by  some  ill- 
natured  ridicule,  and  the  danger  of  bad  roads, 
rough  seas,  impertinent  landlords,  and  the 
jealousy  of  despotic  princes,  he  goes  forward  ; 
and,  ii  he  continue  in  his  present  course  for 
a  few  years  more,  ho  will,  like  Alexander, 
have  to  lament  that  the  globe  is  not  more 
am])le  than  it  really  is.  Critics  may  form 
VFhat  opinion  they  please  of  the  utility  and 
worth  of  his  labours,  he  regards  them  not ; 
the  public  reads  ;  and  that,  we  suspect,  an- 
swers his  purpose  quite  as  well  as  tho  ap- 
proval of  periodical  reviewers.  Being,  what 
thoughtless  men  call,  a  '  Saint,'  he  iias  no 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  the  profane. 
With  one  so  incorrigible  it  is  in  vain  to  re- 
monstrate ;  and,  though  there  are  several 
passages  which  call  loudly  for  critical  reproof, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  author's  progress. 

On  the  '27th  of  May,  1824,  Mr.  Wilson  set 
•♦rffrom  London  to  Harwich,  where  he  em- 
barked ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  at 
Hamburg,  proceeded  to  lierlin.  Having  seen 
all  the  lions  of  tlie  place,  he  set  out  for 
J)antKic  ;  and,  after  encountering  a  variety  of 
difficulties, arrived  safely  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
spent  much  time  in  visiting  tho  Russian 
palaces,  and  gives  Hs  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  present  emperor's  apartments  : 

'The  apartments  occupied  by  the  emjieror, 
which  are  seventeen  in  number,  are  very  plain. 
End  rather  low.  His  bed  is  similar  to  a  sofa, 
with  a  red  leather  mattress,  and  a  green  canopy 
and  curtains;  there  is  also  a  shower  bath, 
with  curtains  like  a  bed.  In  the  extensive 
gardens,  or  rather  park,  attached  to  this  palace, 
are  artificial  lakes,  with  pleasure  boats,  but 
tlie  water  is  extremely  muddy.  These  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  that  of  the  land-cadet  corps, 
are  open  to  the  public ;  yet  are  not  much 
visited,  the  favourite  rendezvous  and  pro- 
menade of  all  classes,  being  the  spacious  and 
magnilicent  quad's  along  the  river,  which  cer- 
tainly surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  any 
other  European  capital.  None,  in  fact,  pos- 
sesses a  river  flowing  through  it,  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the  Neva,  either  for  its  beauti- 
ful winding  course,  its  expanse  of  water,  or 
the  crystal  pellucidity  of  its  stream.  This 
magnificent  palace  was  erected  with  a  degree 
of  celerity  altogether  unparalleled ;  and  to 
keep  pace  with  Potemkin's  impetuosity,  fifteen 
hundred  jnen  worked  during  the  night  by 
torch-light.  A  canal,  which  is  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  was  made  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
some  thousands  of  labourers  being  employed 
on  it.' 


Though  a  pious  man,  he  visited  the  theatre 
'  The  great  theatre,  which  was  built  by 
Thoniond,  a  French  architect,  is  an  extensive 
structure,  with  a  noble  Ionic  portico  of  eight 
columns,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  front. 
There  are  twenty-four  boxes,  and  two  ranges 
of  apartments  above.  The  imperial  box,  which 
is  supported  by  four  statues,  is  in  front  of  the 
stage,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Berlin.  Tliere 
are  no  benches  in  the  pit,  but  armed-chairs 
lined  with  velvet,  each  of  which  is  numbered, 
as  well  as  the  tickets  of  admission  to  correspond 
with  them ;  an  arrangement  that  prevents 
much  confusion  and  scrambling  for  seats, 
since  every  one,  let  him  arrive  at  what  time 
he  may,  is  certain  of  finding  the  chair  indi- 
cated by  his  ticket  vacant.  Tliis  is  a  regida- 
tion  that  deserves  to  be  adopted  in  our  own 
country  ;  at  least,  no  more  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  doors  than  what  the  pit  will  cou" 
veniently  hold  ;  by  which  means  many  acci- 
dt^nts  might  be  prevented.  And  although  the 
refeeipts  of  the  house  might  thus  be  abridged 
by  a  few  pounds  on  particular  nights,  it  maybe 
doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  managers 
would  not  be  gainers  by  such  arrangement ;  as 
many  persons  would  be  induced  to  go,  who 
are  now  unwilling  to  encounter  the  formidable 
rush  at  the  doors,  and  squeeze  in  the  theatre 
itself.  There  are  two  droj)-curtains  ;  one  a 
composition  representing  the  coliseum  of 
Rome,  Trajan's  column,  &c.  the  other,  a 
view  of  tlie  triumphal  arch  erected  on  occasion 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  entry  into  his 
capital  on  July  30,  1814.  The  orcliestra  con- 
tains thirty  musicians.  The  performers  do 
not  enter  from  tlie  side  wings,  but  by  a  door 
in  the  back  scene  ;  this  being  supjiosed  to 
have  a  better  effect.  Intimation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  performance  is  given  by  a 
person  from  behind  stainiiing  his  foot.  Not- 
withstanding its  splendour,  tho  house  lias  a 
gloomy  appearance,  being  lighted  only  by  a 
chandelier  from  the  ceiling.  The  door-keepers 
are  dressed  in  a  kind  of  uniform,  consisting  of 
a  red  coat  with  a  broad  cape,  and  such  as  wo 
had  not  seen  in  any  place  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  INIore  attention  is  evidently  paid  to 
persons  who  appear  in  military  costume  than 
to  those  in  any  other  dress.  In  short,  a  man 
is  every  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Russian  in  a 
military  uniform,  and,  in  reality,  nothing  in  a 
plain  coat. 

'  The  next  place  to  which  we  directed  our 
steps  was  the  Imperial  Library,  situate  in  the 
Nevsky  Prospect  ;  which  we  were  the  more 
anxious  to  visit,  having  been  given  to  under- 
stand, by  a  person  of  distinguished  rank,  that  it 
contained  a  number  of  very  valuable  manu- 
scripts, many  ol  which  related  to  the  history 
of  our  own   country,   aud  which  we  obtained 
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■permission  to  examine.  The  building,  ^vllich 
is  rather  what  may  be  termed  handsome  tlian 
grand,  was  commenced  in  1795,  by  the  archi- 
tect Sokolov  ;  bat  he  dying  shortly  after,  it 
was  completed  by  Rusco.  The  interior  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  jjlanned,  spacious,  and  commo- 
dious ;  and  among  the  apartments  is  a  very 
elegant  circular  room,  with  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Of  this  collection,  which  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  printed 
volumes,  and  twelve  thousand  manuscripts, 
the  celebrated  Zalusky  library,  that  was  re- 
moved hither  from  Warsaw,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  nucleus.  The  classification  here 
adopted,  is  at  once  simple  and  perspicuous,  the 
books  being  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions  ; 
viz.  the  sciences,  arts,  and  philology.  There 
are  seven  librarians,  and  as  many  sub-libra- 
rians ;  of  whom  the  former  have  salaries  of 
twelve  hundred,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred 
rubles.  These  ofiacers  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  house.  The  library  has  of  late  years  re- 
ceived a  great  acquisition  of  French  works  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  been  collected  by 
Dubrovsky,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  when  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
them  for  almost  any  thing.  The  whole  of 
these  he  sold  to  government  for  sixty  thousand 
rubles.  Two  copies  of  every  book  published 
must  be  presented  to  this  library  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  four  hundred  publications  ap- 
peared the  year  before  we  visited  Russia. 

'  The  first  manuscript  I  shall  mention,  con- 
tains letters  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
Elizabeth  ;  and  here  it  may  be  asked,  where 
are  we  to  find  a  name  on  the  page  of  history 
that  has  excited  more  sympathy  than  this  un- 
fortunate queen — so  beautiful,  so  accomplish- 
ed ;  the  victim  of  her  rival's  caprice  and  deep- 
rooted  jealousy  1  On  Mary's  escape  from  the 
castle  of  Lochleven,  she  addressed  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth  from  Workington,  entreating  for  an 
asylum.  Her  missal,  which  is  here  shown,  and 
which  is  bound  in  dark  blue  velvet  secured  by 
clasps,  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pages.  The  first  thirteen  have  the  months  and 
days  of  the  year  where  particular  prayers  are 
introduced,  commencing  in  January  with  the 
thirtieth  psalm.  This  book  is  illuminated 
with  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
are  these  words — "  Ce  livre  est  a  moi,  Marie 
Rojne." ' 

In  the  Appendix  some  of  Mary's  letters 
are  given,  but  they  do  not  possess  much  in- 
terest, even  if  genuine,  which  we  much  doubt. 
Before  quitting  St.  Petersburg  he  describes  a 
curious  ceremony. 

'  During  winter  an  odd  ceremony  takes 
place,  namely,  that  of  pronouncing  a  bene- 
diction on  the  Neva.  This  religious  rite,  at 
which  the  imperial  family  are  always  present, 
is  marked  with  extraordinary  pomp.     A  tem- 


ple of  wood  is  erected  on  the  ice,  near  the  Ad- 
miralty, with  an  effigy  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  ornamented  with  paintings  representing 
various  acts  connected  with  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  Tn  the  centre  is  suspended  a  figure 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  a  hole  perforated  in  the 
ice,  around  which  carpets  are  spread.  The 
military  are  formed  into  line  along  the  river  ; 
the  bells  of  the  churches  are  rung  ;  cannon  are 
fired ;  while  the  metropolitan,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  dignified  ecclesiastics,  enter 
this  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  metropolitan 
dips  a  crucifix  into  tli(>  aperture  in  the  ice 
three  times,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  prayer 
or  ejaculation ;  and  on  this  occasion  St. 
Nicholas  comes  in  for  his  share  of  adoration, 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony,  a 
prayer  being  especially  addressed  to  him. 
The  pontiff  then  sprinkles  the  water  on  the 
people  around,  and  also  upon  the  colours  of 
the  regiments.  On  departure  of  the  proces- 
sion, a  scramble  takes  place  among  the  crowd, 
every  one  striving  to  kiss  the  sacred  aperture. 
Nor  do  they  omit,  likewise,  to  carry  away 
witli  them  to  their  homes  some  of  the  water 
itself,  to  which  they  ascribe  great  virtue,  par- 
ticularly for  purifying-  those  infected  with 
certain  diseases.  This  ludicrous  exhibition 
takes  place  in  the  month  of  January.  It  may 
be  further  mentioned,  that  it  is  a  practice 
in  the  Greek  church  to  extend  its  blessings 
even  to  inanimate  objects,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  safety  or  destruction  of  those  depend 
on  the  degree  of  fervour  with  which  the  bene- 
dictionis  bestowed.' 

The  vexations  to  which  foreigners  are  sub- 
jected in  their  progress  through  Russia  are 
numerous  and  irksome.  The  government  ex- 
hibits in  all  its  acts  the  fear  which  ever  ac- 
companies despotism.  A  joke  is  a  serious 
thing  in  Russia. 

'The  jealousy  of  the  Russian  government 
is  too  notorious  to  require  any  proofs  ;  yet  to 
show  that  even  a  joke  cannot  be  uttered  with 
impunity,  I  will  here  relate  an  anecdote,  com- 
municated to  me  on  unquestionable  authority. 
In  1823,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
three  ministers  were  proposed  as  members ; 
on  which  the  vice-president,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable talent,  and  far  more  of  the  artist  tlian 
the  courtier,  objected  to  their  admission,  as 
being  quite  unqualified.  It  was  urged,  in  re- 
ply, that  they  were  near  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  and  might  be  of  use  to  the  institu- 
tion. In  some  desultory  conversation  after 
the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  vice-president, 
animadverting  on  the  ineligibility  of  those 
who  had  been  nominated,  said  that  the  Aca- 
demy might  as  well  have  elected  the  emperor's 
coachman,  as  he  too  was  near  his  person,  and 
quite  as  much  an  artist  as  the  individuals  in 
question.  This  ])leasantr3r  did  not  fail  to 
reach  the  ears  of  Miloradovich,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate wit  was  summoned  before  him,  and 
asked  whether  he  really  uttered  the  remark 
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imputed  to  him.  Disdaining  to  have  recourse 
to  any  subterfuge,  he  replied  that  he  had,  but 
quite  jocosely,  and  without  iu  the  least  in- 
tending to  reflect  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
applied.  This,  however,  availed  nothing : 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  St.  Petersburg  in  four- 
and-t\venty  hours,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  the 
cool  air  of  Siberia,  as  being  best  adapted  to 
persons  of  his  lively  temperament.  It  is  sus- 
pected, however,  that  no  notice  would  have 
been  taken  of  what  had  passed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  president,  who  was  jealous  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to   get  him   expelled   from  the  institution.' 

The  nobility  are  no  great  favourites  witli 
Mr.  Wilson. 

'  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  sjioken 
somewhat  harshly,  not  to  say  contemptuously, 
of  tlie  nobility  of  Russia ;  and  we  certainly 
heard  some  anecdotes  that  displayed  a  mean- 
ness almost  bordering  on  dishonesty.  But 
even  granting  them  to  be  individually  true, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  persons  of  whom 
they  were  related,  were  fair  and  average  spe- 
cimens of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  among  the  higher 
classes  of  them  many  men  of  liberal  opinions 
and  highly  cultivated  minds  ;  sevei-al  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  poetry,  the  belles-lettres, 
and  the  sciences;  while  the  number  of  literary 
and  patriotic  societies  that  have  been  formed 
of  late  years,  show  that  the  Russians  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  literature  and  the  liberal 
arts.  To  compare  their  efforts  with  those  of 
other  countries,  some  of  which  have  long  since 
attained,  and  liave  now  passed  their  zenith, 
would  be  unjust ;  but  they  certainly  are  ad- 
vancing, and  may  perhaps  distinguish  them- 
selves in  every  branch  of  science  as  much  as 
those  who  affect  to  consider  it  impossible 
that  taste  or  knowledge  should  visit  the  gelid 
north.  But  that  theory  wliich  would  limit  or 
parcel  out  intellect  according  to  climate  ought 
surely  not  to  meet  with  much  regard  from  us, 
unless  we  also  be  disposed  to  relinquish  our 
own  pretensions,  and  consent  to  be  branded 
with  the  insulting  epithet  of  tramontani.' 

At  Berlin,  Mr.  Wilson  was  as  inquisitive  as 
a  traveller,  who  intends  to  print  his  journal, 
ought  to  be. 

'  We  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  rooms  once 
occupied  by  the  great  Frederick,  whose  me- 
mory is  so  intimately  connected  with  almost 
every  part  of  his  capital.  The  windows  are  in 
front  of  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Spree,  where 
he  had  always  before  his  eyes  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  First,  which  is  a  most  striking 
and  commanding  object.  Here  are  the  por- 
traits of  those  who  had  enjoyed  his  peculiar 
friendship.  As  no  incident  respecting  this  il- 
lustrious personage  can  fail  to  be  interesting, 
the  foUov^ing  is  here  given  as  being  character- 
istic of  the  royal  philosopher  : — Just  after 
His  Majesty  had  imposed  a  high  tax  on  cof- 
fee, he  perceived  a  crowd  assembled  near  the 


palace,  and  sent  a  valet  to  enquire  the  cause. 
On  his  return,  the  domestic  made  some  hesita- 
tion to  give  his  royal  master  the  information 
required  ;  but  the  King  insisting  on  being  in- 
formed, was  told  that  an  efhgy  was  exhibited 
in  the  act  of  grinding  coffee.  On  asking  why 
the  mob  kept  jumping  up  so,  he  was  told  it 
was  because  the  figure  was  raised  too  high. 
His  Majesty  at  once  took  the  hint,  and  said, 
"  Let  it  be  lowered,  that  the  people  may  see 
it  more  distinctly  ;"  and  from  that  time  the 
duty  was  taken  off. 

'  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  one  nearly  simi- 
lar respecting  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  en- 
quired of  some  fishermen  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  situation.  It  was  answered  they 
should  be,  particularly  with  the  sturgeon  fish- 
ery, if  their  profits  had  not  been  diminished, 
b)-  being  obliged  to  send  so  great  a  quantity  to 
her  stables.  The  hint  was  taken;  and  the 
subject  of  complaint  removed,  the  Empress 
remarking  that  she  was  ignorant  her  horses  had 
fed  upon  sturgeons.' 

Between  Berlin  and  Dantzic  the  scenery  is 
greatly  diversified. 

'  After  changing  liorses,  we  traversed  for 
some  way  a  country  covered  with  wood,  till, 
on  a  sudden,  it  changed  to  barren  heath,  where 
yellow  broom,  and  many  wild  flowers,  were 
wasting  their  sweets  on  the  desert  air.  On  the 
sides  of  the  road  many  of  the  trees  were  the 
very  images  of  winter,  their  leaves  having  been 
totally  devoured  by  the  maikafer,  an  insect  the 
size  of  a  beetle,  and,  I  believe,  known  in  En- 
gland under  the  name  of  cockchaffer  :  it  sub- 
sists on  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  but  avoids  those 
of  the  lime.  As  it  often  strikes  against  ob- 
jects when  flying,  it  is  presumed  to  be  blind; 
and  this  has  occasioned  the  proverb,  "  As  blind 
as  a  beetle."  Their  ravages  are  often  equal  to 
those  of  locusts,  and  in  tbeir  flight  thejr  have 
been  known  to  darken  the  air.  They  commit 
great  destruction  here  ;  and,  on  shaking  a 
tree,  thousands  of  them  drop  off. 

'  The  great  diversity  of  scenery  which  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  a  few  miles,  is  very  re- 
markable :  in  one  place,  a  rich  country,  with 
luxuriant  crops,  will  appear  ;  this  is  succeeded 
by  one  totally  covered  with  wood  ;  and  again, 
by  a  third  of  barren  sandy  heath.  After  pass- 
ing Gottingen  the  country  became  highly  pic- 
turesque ;  for,  on  eacli  side,  was  a  chain  of 
high  hills,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  covered  to  the  top  with  wood.  These 
green  ramparts  of  foliage,  the  luxuriant  crops, 
and  villages  enclosed  with  trees,  formed  altoge- 
ther the  finest  scenery  we  had  6een  in  this 
country.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  the  toilsome  sandy  tract  was  passed, 
and  that  we  were  now  on  a  substantial  line  of 
road,  covered  with  gravel,  and  adorned  with 
trees  at  measured  distances;  nor  is  a  better 
road  to  be  found  in  England.' 

Dan  tide  is  an  antiquated  place. 

'  The  general  physiognomy  of  the  buildings, 
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however,  is  very  striking ;  having  an  air  of 
antiquity  beyond  that  of  almost  any  place  we 
had  before  visited.  The  houses,  which  are 
built  of  brick,  are  narrow  in  front,  are  from  five 
to  six  stories  in  height,  and  exhibit  great  di- 
versity of  form.  Most  of  them  are  full  of  win- 
dows, and  ornamented  with  various  devices 
and  fantastical  effigies.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  there  are  no  foot-pavements,  as  the 
space  is  completely  occupied  by  enormous  pro- 
jections and  antiquated  stairs  in  front  of  the 
houses.  Some  of  them  have  massive  iron 
railings,  with  brass  ornaments,  and  others  are 
altogether  of  stone,  with  grotesque  figures  of 
lions,  eagles,  and  fish,  and  enormous  balls. 
Beneath  these  projections  are  booths,  and  in 
front  of  the  houses  are  large  wells.  We  may 
presume  that  these  singular  constructions  are 
considered  beautiful ;  for  they  have  certainly 
neither  convenience  nor  any  other  advantage 
to  recommend  them,  or  rather,  are  positive  in- 
cumbrances and  nuisances ;  yet  an  artist  might 
consider  them  picturesque.' 

Neither  are  the  people  very  prepossessing. 
'  Here,  the  stranger's  curiosity  is  attracted 
by  the  crowds  of  natives  of  Poland,  who  re- 
sort to  this  city  (Dantzic).  Of  the  wretchedness 
and  squalidity  of  this  class  of  people,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea. 
Some  of  them  actually  appeared  to  resemble 
those  Arabs  I  had  seen  at  Jericho,  being  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  others  would 
have  made  excellent  scarecrows.  Their  dress 
is  a  coarse  shirt,  reaching  almost  to  the  heels, 
and  so  filthy  as  to  be  quite  disgusting  ;  brown 
coats  of  the  roughest  texture,  rags  of  stock- 
ings, and  skins  tied  round  their  feet  with  cord, 
complete  their  uncouth  attire.  Their  counte- 
nances are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  they  wear 
long  hair,  and  round  rough  caps.  From  the 
similarity  in  point  of  dress,  it  was  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  tlie  men  from 
the  women  ;  and  so  far  are  the  latter  from  be- 
ing entitled  to  the  epithet  "  fair,"  that  they 
may,  from  their  filthiness,  be  denominated  the 
"foul"  sex;  their  children,  too,  are  almost 
naked,  and  completely  of  a  tanned  colour. 
The  native  females  of  Dantzic,  however,  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  any  we  had  seen  ;  yet,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  little  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  virtue,  for  we  never  before  wit- 
nessed so  many  instances  of  frailty,  or  so  many 
female  SOTvants  at  the  hotels  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, as  here.' 

We  suspect  that  there  is  a  little  exaggera- 
tion here ;  indeed,  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  correct  in 
his  own  morals,  that  we  fear  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient charity  towards  the  failings  of  his  neigh- 
bours. An  attractive  man  like  him,  ought  not 
to  wonder,  if  the  ladies  raise  their  eyes  as  he 
passes  by.  Speaking  of  Konisberg,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, says — 

'  On  the  projecting  landing  before  the  doors 
chairs  are  placed,  and  these  are  usually  occu- 
pied by  groups,  who  prefer  this  public  situation 


to  the  retirement  of  their  sitting-rooms.  Hera 
the  men  smoke  and  lounge,  and  the  women 
employ  themselves  with  aeedle-work,  casting, 
in  the  meanwhile,  many  an  inquisitive,  and 
often  roguish  glance,  on  the  passengers  in  the 
streets.' 

On  entering  Russia  he  encountered  a  formi- 
dable revenue  officer,  who  seems  to  have  had 
as  little  respect  as  the  critics,  for  his  travels  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

'  I  had  but  one  book  in  my  portmanteau, 
and  this  was  a  volume  of  my  Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  intended  as  a  present  to 
the  emi)eror.  It  was,  however,  instantly 
seized  upon  ;  the  officers  took  it  into  another 
room,  and  shut  the  door  ;  but  it  being  in  the 
English  language,  they  could  not  tell  what 
were  its  contents,  and  demanded  tbe  nature 
of  the  publication.  On  my  Russian  servant 
informing  them  that  it  was  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  if  they  cliose  they  might  attach 
the  lead  to  it,  with  the  official  mark,  and  send 
it  to  St.  Petersburg,  thev  again  held  a  consulta- 
tion,  and  sent  for  the  principal  douanier.  We 
were  then  ordered  into  the  apartment,  where 
was  a  most  ferocious-looking  fellow  with  a 
drawn  sword,  whose  appearance  was  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  awe ;  he  stood  on  one  side, 
in  an  erect  attitude  like  a  statue,  beside  an 
enormous  pair  of  scales  suspended  from  the 
ceiling ;  and  after  much  conversation,  through 
the  medium  of  my  interpreter,  the  volume  was 
returned.' 

The  scenery  was  very  fine,  but  the  peasantry 
very  miserable. 

'  We  scarcely  met  a  vehicle  of  any  descrip- 
tion the  whole  day,  and  the  few  peasants  we 
passed  were  deplorably  clothed.many  of  them, 
with  their  children,  being  actually  in  rags. 
The  women,  who  are  dressed  in  coarse  jackets 
and  petticoats,  have  a  great  squalidity  of  coun- 
tenance, and  their  persons  are  quite  disgusting; 
their  breasts,  like  those  of  women  I  have  seen 
in  Greece,  hanging  down, and  their  shifts  have 
two  enormous  buckles,  the  size  of  small  bis- 
cuits, as  a  kind  of  ornament  under  the  throat. 
Before  every  house  there  is  a  clumsy  well,  with 
chains  for  pulling  up  water  in  buckets,  and 
covered  with  a  roof  of  pantile  resting  on  a  log 
of  wood  on  each  side.  At  every  other  farm- 
house also  are  two  posts,  v\'ith  crossbeams  at 
top,  and  with  two  long  branches  suspended 
from  them,  to  which  a  piece  of  wood  is  affixed 
below  as  a  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
exercise  of  swinging. 

'  Having  passed  through  Bachof  and  Dobilis, 
we  shortly  after  entered  upon  a  piece  of  road 
so  sandy,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
the  carriage  could  proceed  at  all.  We  now, 
however,  began  to  meet  several  carts,  some 
drawn  by  eight,  and  others  by  four  horses, 
abreast ;  and  found  that  we  were  approaching 
to  some  place  of  importance.  The  peasants 
wear  a  coarse  coat,  of  a  pepper  and  salt  colour, 
which  appears  here  to  be  the  favourite  hue» 
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This  garment  is  very  long,  and  plaited  very  full 
round  the  waist,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  petti- 
coat. The  females  have  their  heads  bound 
round  with  a  handkerchief,  and  merely  a  petti- 
coat and  shift;  and  some  of  them  have  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings.  Others  wear  a  species  of 
leather  sandal  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  which 
is  tied  round  the  ancle.  The  children  are  ex- 
ceedingly ragged,  and  many  have  only  a  shirt. 
The  houfss  are  built  of  wood,  and  the  smoke 
escapes  through  the  door,  as  is  the  care  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.' 

The  Russian  peasantry  have  enemies  to 
contend  with,  hardly  less  formidable  than  the 
jealousy  of  their  government. 

'  The  wolves  in  Livonia  commit  great  de- 
struction, and  a  curious  document  has  been 
published  by  government,  showing  the  extent 
of  their  ravages  in  1823.  There  is  said  also 
to  be  a  rare  insect  here,  called  the  furia  infer- 
nalis,  described  by  Linnpcus.  During  hot 
weather,  it  falls  on  persons  from  the  air,  and 
its  bite  produces  a  swelling  which  often  proves 
fatal,  unless  remedies  are  instantly  applied. 
It  is  so  diminutive  as  hardly  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

'  The  wolves,  in  1823,  devoured  1841  horses, 
1807  horned  cattle  ;  15,182  sheep ;  2645  goats  ; 
4iy0  swine ;  703  dogs  ;  1243  foals ;  733  calves  ; 
7^16  lambs;  183  kids;  312  sucking  pigs;  673 
geese.' 

At  Dorpat  he  saw  female  bricklayers,  and 
on  leaving  that  town  he  observed  women 
engaged  in  occupations  quite  as  little  suited 
to  feminine  delicacy. 

'  We  observed  several  females  working  in 
the  fields,  dressed  in  a  kind  of  long  chemise, 
which  was  tucked  up,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  freedom  of  their  motion  ;  be  it  observed, 
however,  they  wore  trowsers ;  so  that,  after 
all,  their  appearance  was  less  indecorous  than 
that  of  the  nymphs  of  the  opera,  who  adopt  the 
more  illusive  attire  of  tight  pantaloons.  On 
their  heads  they  wore  a  platting  of  variegated 
straw,  somewhat  like  a  crown  ;  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  their  persons  was  not  so  superflu- 
ously decorated ;  for,  like  some  of  the  brawny 
daugl'.ters  of  Caledonia,  they  had  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings.  Altogether  they  exhibited  a 
very  wild  and  fantastic  appearance,  and  their 
habitations  were  quite  as  uncouth  as  them- 
selves, having  no  other  chimney  than  a  small 
window,  through  which  the  smoke  was  suffered 
to  escape ;  and  frequently  it  rushed  out  in  such 
a  body,  as,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  us  to  thiuk  the 
house  was  on  fire.' 

Speaking  of  the  district  of  Rakhino,  he  says, 

'  The  dress  of  the  females  in  this  district 
was  rather  peculiar ;  for  their  hair  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  platted,  and  hanging  down 
their  backs,  with  a  riband  attached  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  tail,  as  I  observed  among  the 
females  at  Athens.  They  wore  no  stays,  their 
shifts  were  drawn  up  to  their  collar-bones,  and 
had  large  hanging  sleeves  to  the  elbows.    The 


rest  of  their  apparel  consisted  of  a  short  petti- 
coat brought  up  under  the  arm,  and  suspended 
on  the  back  by  a  broad  top. 

'  From  what  we  observed  of  their  husbandry, 
the  peasantry  appeared  to  have  made  no  great 
proficiency  in  agriculture  ;  for  inste:>,d  of  root- 
ing up  stumps  of  trees  in  the  fields,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  ploughing  between 
them.  The  plough  itself  is  very  low,  and  of 
singular  shape ;  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
it  from  a  hay-fork,  with  a  cross  at  top,  to  re- 
present the  handle,  and  shafts  inside.  Droves 
of  wliite  and  grey  oxen  v/ere  to  be  seen  in 
many  places  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  some 
of  the  herdsmen  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and 
others  lighting  fires  and  boiling  pots,  so  that 
they  appear,  like  their  animals,  to  live  without 
shelter.  In  several  villages  the  streets  were 
not  paved,  hut  floored  with  planks  of  wood. 
From  the  great  number  of  horses  belonging  to 
carts,  that  we  saw  unyoked,  and  straggling 
about  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  it  seems  that  it 
is  not  the  custom  for  drivers  to  put  up  in  the 
villages,  but  to  turn  them  loose,  and  let  them 
ramble  where  they  choose.  The  owners, 
therefore,  must  have  not  a  little  confidence  in 
the  hoi;3sty  of  those  who  may  pass  by,  for  they 
leave  their  horses  and  goods  quiie  unprotected, 
while  they  themselves  indulge  in  sound  sleep.' 

The  jMoscovites,  it  appears,  shoot  children 
into  the  world. 

'  If  the  Russians  are  famous  for  casting  bells 
of  enormous  weight,  they  may  be  considered 
equally  so  for  gunnery ;  for  in  the  arsenal  is  to 
be  seen  a  cannon,  that  was  cast,  in  1556,  on  a 
scale  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  with  a  calibre 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pound.  The  object 
of  making  it  so  large  is  said  to  have  been  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Tartars  who  had  come  to 
IMoscow.  It  certainly  has  recently  proved 
useful  in  one  respect — for  a  child  was  bora 
within  this  macliine  of  death  ;  so  that  the 
young  Russian  m.iy  be  said  to  have  been  shot 
into  the  world  from  a  cannon's  mouth.' 

Mr.  Wilson,  although  a  shrewd  man,  does 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  condensing  his  in- 
formation. Prodigal  of  words,  he  bestows  a 
multitude  on  every  thing  he  saw,  and  not  un- 
frequently  conceals  his  meaning  under  a  load 
of  verbiage.  We  have  extracted  nearly  all 
that  is  new  and  valuable  in  his  two  volumes  ; 
hat  it  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
say  that  these  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit 
in  which  his  work  is  written.  His  hatred  of 
popery  is  apparent  in  every  page  ;  and  we 
must  add,  that  a  more  di.sgusting  display  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  we  never  witnessed, 
than  is  exhibited  in  these  travels.  He  was 
horror-struck  at  the  superstition  of  tlie  Rus- 
sians ;  and  saw  with  regret  that  the  Greek 
Church,  in  all  its  ceremonies,  approximated 
very  closely  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding his  propensity,  however,  to  vilify 
and  quote  Scripture,  Mr.  Wilson's  work  con- 
taias  some  curious  facts. 
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ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  DRAMA  JN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  late  Henry  Neele,   Esq.* 


Although,  in  a  period  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  there  is  not  a  more  certain 
*  sign  of  the  times '  than  a  taste  for  dra- 
matic entertainments  ;  yet  the  fact  is, 
that  these  had  tlieir  origin  in  the  rudest 
and   most  uninformed  ages    of  society 


the  Trinity,  the  good  and  evil  angels, 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  were  in 
the  same  manner  personated  upon  the 
theatre. 

The    first  regular   comedy  which  ap- 
peared in  England,  was  *  Gammer  Gur- 


In  ancient  Greece,  'J'hespis,  the  father  of    ton's  Needle.'     The  precise  time  of  its 


tragedy,  represented    his    dramas  on  a 
sort  of  cart  or  moveable   stage,  which 
was  drawn  from  place  to  place,  and  his 
actors  sang  and  danced  alternately,  with 
their  faces  smeared  with  wine-lees. 
'  Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  cainoen» 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Theapis, 
Quas  caneient   agereutque   peruncti  fsecibus 
ora.'  Hor.  Art,  Poet. 

In  England,  in  the  same  way,  the  ori- 
ginal of  those  magnificent  structures 
Avhich  are  now  dedicated  to  the  dramatic 
Muses,  were  moveable  pageants  drawn 
about  upon  wheels ;  afterwards,  the  court- 
yards of  inns  and  hostelries  were  chosen 
for  dramatic  representation,  the  floor 
forming  what  we  now  call  the  pit  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  balconies  or  galleries 
around  being  occupied  as  the  boxes  and 
the  stage.  Public  theatres  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erected  till  about  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
drama,  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  al- 
though it  has  become  the  theme  of  con- 
stant depreciation  among  modern  puri- 
tans, as  it  was  formerly  among  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  had  its  origin  in  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  The  hymns  or  odes 
sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  other 
deities  in  Greece,  and  the  mysteries  and 
moralities  of  earlier  times  in  England, 
were  the  rude  foundations  on  which 
were  erected  the  splendid  superstruc- 
tures of  iEschylus,  and  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher, 
and  of  Otway.  Modern  readers  shudder 
at  the  impiety  of  the  ancients   who   re- 


first  representation  is  unknown,  but  an 
edition  of  it  is  said,  by  Chetwood,  to 
have  been  printed  in  1551*.  The  copy 
which  Dodsley  used  for  his  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,  was  printed  in  1575.  'In  this 
play,'  says  Hawkins,  '  there  is  a  vein 
of  familiar  humour,  and  a  kind  of  gro- 
tesque imagery,  not  unlike  some  parts  of 
Aristophanes,  but  without  those  graces 
of  language  and  metre  for  which  the 
Greek  comedian  is  eminently  distin- 
guished.' There  is  certainly  much  whim 
and  wit  in  many  of  the  situations  ;  and 
the  characters,  although  rudely,  are  for- 
cibly delineated.  The  plot  is  simple  and 
coarse  enougli.  Gammer  Gurton  has  lost 
her  needle,  and  just  when  she  despairs 
of  ever  finding  it,  it  is  discovered  slick- 
ing to  her  servant  Hodge's  breeches, 
which  she  had  lately  been  employed  in 
mending.  The  fine  old  song,  beginning, 
'  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,'  with 
wliich  the  second  act  of  this  play  opens, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  rescue  it  from  ob- 
livion. 

Lord  Buckhursl's  Gorboduc  is  the  first 
regular  tragedy  which  ever  appeared  in 
England.  The  plot  is  meagre  and  unin- 
teresting, the  diction  cumbrous  and 
heavy,  and  the  characters  ill  conceived 
and  hastily  drawn.  The  dawn  of  English 
tragedy  was,  therefore,  at  least  as  gloomy 
as  its  meridian  was  splendid.  George 
Peele,  the  author  of  'The  Loves  of  King 
David  and  fair  Bethsabe,'  was  a  writer  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  although  not 
possessing  much  force    and   originality. 


presented  their  gods  in  propria  persona  Tliere  is  a  vein  of  pathos  and  unaffected 

upon  the  stage,  while  it  is  not  less  true,  feeling  in  this  play,  and  a  sweetness  and 

although  less   generally  known,  that  in  flow  of  versification,  which  we  look  for 

our  own  country  the  diviue   Persons  of  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  his  contempo- 

*  This  gentleman,  whose  melancholy  fate,  we,  in  common  with  the  admiiers  of  literature  and 
genius,  deeply  deplore,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  '  Dublin  and  London.'  Among  other 
articles,  the  '  Memoirs  of  Shakspeare  Jingle'  vva.s  from  his  pen  ;  and  the  present  essay  is  so 
creditable  to  his  talents,  that  we  are  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the 
public.  It  was  written  for  a  periodical  of  great  promise  ;  but  as  the  work  fell  stillborn 
fiom  the  press,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  its  appearance  in  our 
pages,  though  not  originally  intended  for  our  publication. 
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Shakspeare.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  either 
of  those  writers,  bnt  is  most  probably 
the  property  of  the  first,  to  whom  (as 
has  been  ascertained  by  a  discovery  made 
a  few  years  ago  at  Dulwich  college)  two 
sundry  payments  were  made  by  the  thea- 
tre for  additions  to  this  tragedy.  Hiero- 
nimo,  whose  son  has  been  murdered, 
goes  distracted,  and  wishes  a  painter  to 
represent  the  fatal  catastrophe  upon  can- 
vass. He  finds  that  the  artist  is  suffer- 
ing under  a  bereavement  similar  to  his 
own.  There  is  something  powerfully  af- 
fecting in  the  following  dialoiifue  ; — 


raries.  Lily,  who  turned  the  heads  of 
the  people  by  his  Euphuism,  which  has 
been  so  happily  ridiculed  by  the  author 
of  Waverley,  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafto,  in  the  Abbot,  was  ne- 
vertheless an  author  of  distinguished 
merit.  In  his  Cupid  and  Campaspe,  es- 
pecially, we  find  touches  of  genuine 
poetry  and  unsophisticated  nature.  'The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  or  Hieronimo  is  Mad 
again,'  by  Thomas  Kyd,  is  valuable  only 
for  one  scene,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  interpolated  by  a  later  hand,  and 
has  been  attributed  by  various  commen- 
tators   to  Jonson,   to  Webster,   and  to 

The  Painter  enters. 

Painter.     God  bless  you.  Sir. 

Hierunimo,     Wherelore  1  why,  thou  scornful  villain  I 
How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest? 

habella.     What  would  you  have,  good  fellow? 

Paint.     Justice,  Madam. 

Hieron.     Oh  !  ambitious  fellow,  wouldst  thou  have  that 
That  lives  not  in  the  world  ? 
Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 
An  ounce  of  justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 
I  tell  thee,  God  has  engross'd  all  justice  in  his  hand, 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 

Paint.     Oh  !   then  I  see  that  God  must  right  me  for  my  murder'd  son  ! 

Hieron.     How  !   was  thy  son  murder'd  1 

Paint.     Ay,  Sir  ;  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 

Hieron.     What!  not  as  thine?     That's  a  lie 
As  massy  as  the  earth.     I  had  a  son 
Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 
A  thousand  of  thy  son's  ;  and  he  was  murder'd. 

Paint.     Alas  1  Sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 

Hieron.     Nor  I,  nor  I ;  but  this  same  one  of  mine 
Was  worth  a  legion. 

The  naked  nature  and  simplicity  of  dern  authors  lavish  upon  their  dramas.  It 
this  scene  is  worth  all  the  ambitious  ima-  reminds  us  of  that  fine  burst  of  natural 
gery  and  rhetorical  ornaments  which  mo-     passion  in  Lear : — 

Lear.     Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ! 
Kent.     He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

Lear.     Death,  traitor  ?  nothing  could  have  reduced  natare 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

But  by  far  the  mightiest  dramatic  ge-    says  truly,  that  the  former  tragedy  fiir- 


nius  who  preceded  Shakspeare  was  Chris- 
topher Marlowe.  This  extraordinary  au- 
thor is  an  anomaly  in  literature.  With 
innumerable  faults,  and  those  of  the 
worst  kind ;  frequently  displaying  tur- 
gidity  and  bombast  in  his  tragic  scenes, 
and  btiffoonery  and  grossness  in  his  co- 
mic ones,  he  nevertheless  evinces  in 
many  places,  not  only  powerful  genius, 
but  severe  taste  and  fastidious  judgment. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  '  Lust's  Do- 
minion,' and  '  The  mighty  Tambur- 
laine;'  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
many  parts  of  'Edward  the  Second,' and 
'  Doctor  Faustus.'     Mr.  Charles  Lamb 


nished  hints  which  Shakspeare  scarcely 
improved  in  his  Richard  the  Second.  We 
may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  latter, 
with  reference  to  Goi^the  and  his  Faust. 
The  tragedy  of  Goethe  is  more  of  a 
piece,  and  better  sustained  throughout 
than  that  of  Marlowe.  It  is  not  charge- 
able with  the  same  inequalities,  and  keeps 
up  the  character  of  the  hero,  as  a  soul 
lost  by  the  thirst  after  knowledsfe,  in- 
stead of  representing  him,  as  the  English 
author  too  often  does,  in  the  light  of  a 
vulgar  conjuror  indulging  in  tricks  of  le- 
gerdemain. But  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  German  play  which 
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the  subliinity  and  awfulness 
^ths  last  acene  iu  Dr.  Faustus.  '  It  is 
iadeed,'  savs  the  admirable  critic  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  *  an  agonv  and 
Uoody  sfreat.' 

At  length  the  grea.t  literary  era  of  Eli- 
zabetti  dawoed  upon  Britain  :  and  \a  the 
dnuuiitic  annals  of  the  nation  we  no 
hmget  find  a  few  stars  faintly  twinkling 
amkUt  the  surTOunding'  darkness,  but  a 
oiajrnincent  constellation,  composed  of 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jon- 
son,  Fonl,  Wel'ster,  MassLnger,  Rowley, 
lUiddleton,  Dekker,  Tourner,  Shirley, 
and  others,  briffhtening  the  whole  lite- 
rary hemisphere  ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, we  find  one  glorieus  sun  in  Shak- 
speare, round  which  the  inferior  lumi- 
naries  revolre,  and  participate  in  his 
brightness.  In  addition  to  these  names, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  dra- 
matic literature,  we  may  enumerate 
those  of  Spenser,  Hall,  Brown,  Drum- 
mond,  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  in  other 
branches  of  poetry.  The  period  during 
which  these  illustrious  men  flourished 
has  been  distincrtiished  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  although  it  is  only  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  reign,  and  to  those  of 
her  two  immediate  successors,  that  most 
of  them  properly  belong. 

The  merits  of  Shakspeare  are  now  so 
well  and  so  generally  appreciated,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  them  here.  It  is  however,  ex- 
traordinary, that  in  a  nation  which  has 
exulted  so  much  in  his  genius,  and  has 
professed  to  derive  so  much  of  its  lite- 
rary glory  from  him,  his  merits  should, 
until  very  recently,  have  been  so  imper- 
fectly kno^vn.  Steele,  in  one  of  the 
Tatlers,  bestows  some  very  hi?h  enco- 
miums upon  a  justly  celebrated^  passaee 
in  Macbeth,  and  then  gives  a  miserably 
erroneous  quotation  from  some  garbled 
atage  edition  thea  extant.  We  now  rank 
the  f>eautiful  pictures  of  female  charac- 
ter, both  serious  and  comic,  which 
Shakspeare  has  drawn  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
Conatance,  Juliet,  Imogen,  Cleopatra, 
BrOsaUnd,  and  Beatrice,  as  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  genius;  but  many 
years  have  not  ffone  by  since  it  was  a 
popular  opinion,  that  his  mind  was  of 
too  masctJine  a  structure  to  excel  hi 
pictures  of  female  grace  and  loveliness, 
and  that  it  was  only  in  his  male  charac- 
ters that  his  wonderful  genius  developed 
itself.     This  opinion,   too,  was  not  con- 


fined to  the  vulgar  and  misinformed. — 
Men  of  taste  and  education  entertained 
it ;  and  we  find  that  even  Collins,  whose 
genius  in  some  particulars  discovered  a 
strong  affinity  to  that  of  Shakspeare  him- 
self, in  his  epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Bau- 
mer,  after  eulogizing  the  female  charac- 
ters of  Fletcher,  adds  — 
'  But  stronger  Shakspeare  feJt  for  man  alone.' 

Another  vulgar  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
Shakspeare  was  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  great,  but  irregular  genius, 
flourishing  in  a  barbarous  age,  which 
was  unenlightened  except  by  the  splen- 
dour which  he  himself  threw  around  it, 
and  which  even  over  his  own  '  mounting 
spirit'  had  cast  its  Gothic  chains,  and 
prevented  it  from  reaching  its  natural 
elevation.  We  now  feel  and  know,  that 
his  jud^-ment  was  as  profound  as  his  ge- 
nius was  magnificent;  that  his  skill  in 
constructing  his  plots,  and  developing  his 
characters,  was  not  surpassed  even  by 
the  splendour  of  his  imagination  and  the 
richness  of  his  diction  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  shining  a  solitary  star  in  the  midst 
of  Cimmerian  blackness,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  inferior,  but  still  resplendent 
orbs,  each  of  which  only  waited  the  set- 
ting of  his  surpassing  brightness  to  shine 
itself  the  lord  of  the  ascendant. 

Shakspeare's  contemporaries  have,  since 
the  publication  of  Lamb's  Specimens, 
and  the  critical  labours  of  Seward,  Col- 
man,  Weber,  and  Gifford,  begun  to  at- 
tract that  portion  of  public  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Jonson's  cha- 
racter has  been  successfully  vindicated, 
by  the  last  named  gentleman,  against  the 
charge  of  malignity  and  envy  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  his 
poeticarroerits  are  yet  properly  appre- 
ciated. We  cannot  consent  that  the 
palm  of  humour  alone  shall  be  given  to 
him,  while  in  wit,  feeling,  pathos,  and 
poetical  diction,  he  is  to  be  sunk  fathoms 
below  Fletcher  and  Massinger.  In  the 
last  particular  we  think  he  excels  them 
both,  and  indeed  all  his  contempora- 
ries, except  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies 
of 'Catiline'  and  *  Sejanus,'  and  the 
fine  fragments  of 'Mortimer's  Fall,'  and 
the  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  as  well  as  the  more 
poetical  of  his  comedies,  will,  we  think, 
abundantly  prove  this  assertion.  Jonson, 
too,  is  C'-ve  speak  strongly,  but  advisedly, 
and  upon  mature  consideration)  the  finest 
hric  poet  in  our  language.  The  songs 
and  lyrical  pieces  which    we  find  inter- 
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spenedaMOH^his  pbys  aad  poeas,  are, 
for  elo^Hice  mnd  idaaef,  poeidt«l j  im- 
rivaUed.  lake  pnecioBS  gjtmi  ridihr 
cased,  we  iad  the  most  spaiUiajr  tkoofkts 
set  in  the  BMKt  beautiiid  reisiScation. — 
Hie  Tariet}-  and  beaatj  of  Ms  metres 
nwe  tkat  he  b  a  master  of  the  £iif]^ 
hnjrnage ;  aod  that  this  rvtggoi  old  baid, 
as  he  isTnIgarijsapposedtobe,xs3inooth 
and  polished,  to  a  defree  whidi  none  of 
his  cmitemporaries  ever  attained. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  naaalty 
ranked  ^  abore  Jonson  in  all  the  qna^ 
fitiea  which  constitate  the  geainne  poet ; 
bat  we  confess  that  we  doobt  exceedingly 
the  justice  of  this  dasaficadon.  There 
is  much  more  that  is  meietricioas  and 
superficial,  and  much  less  that  is  sound 
and  deep  in  them,  than  in  their  rival. — 
There  is  no&ii^  in  the  wh<de  range  t^ 
their  drama  so  perfect  as  Jonson's  *Efi- 
cene '  and  *  Volpone.'  There  is  more 
Tarietf  and  genuineness  of  ^aracter,  and 
a  profonnder  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  *  Evenr  Man  in  hii  Humour,*  than  in 
all  that  ^aumoct  and  Fleccfcer  ever 
wrote  put  together.  JStill  their  pi>iys 
are  deliijbtfal  things  in  their  way.  Their 
fancy  is  lirely  ;  their  characters  are 
pleasingly,  if  not  powerfully  drawn ;  their 
wit  is  iiiy  and  entertuning ;  and  their 
versificatioo  ridi  and  hamKMiioas.  Thdr 
comedy  is  far  superior  to  their  tragedy. 
They  could  not  penetrate  to  the  reces^ses 
of  man's  nature,  but  they  could  skim 
gaily  and  gracefully  over  the  surfiace  of 
manners,  and  paint  with  a  bewitching 
pencil  the  follies  and  foibles  of  social  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  de- 
Ciiled  review  of  the  merits  of  Sbak- 
speare's  contemponries.  .\moi^  them, 
Wassinger  deserredly  holds  a  rery  high 
rank,  for  his  forciLIe,  but  somewhat  rio- 
lent,  pictures  of  chancter,  his  eloquent 
and  impassioned  dialogue,  the  multitude 
and  beauty  of  his  images,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  rersi&caQon.  Fori  is  the 
poet  of  domestic  life — the  lord  and  ruler 
of  our  si>jhs  and  tears.  No-Mrher« — not 
even  in  tlTe  pa^s  of  Shakspeare  himself 
— is  there  to  be  found  any  thing  more 
deeply  pathetic,  more  Intensely  affect- 
ing, than  some  scenes  of  '  The  Broken 
Heart,'  and  '  Tlie  Brother  and  Sister.* 
But  his  '  web  is  of  a  nungled  yam.'  He 
delighted  too  much  in  violent  situations 
and  shocking  catastrophes  ;  and  his  style 
is  too  bold  and  unomamented.  He  can- 
not shower  the  sweet   flowers  of  fancy 


orer  the  grare,  and  lude  tke  koRors  of 
his  scenes  of  blood  ukder  the  bewitch 
ing  mantle  of  poetry.  Thb  is  ike  grand 
secret  with  which  Shakspeare  was  sowdl 
acquainted.  We  weep  and  tremble  owvr 
the  scenes  <^  Fond  ;  bat  we  fati  a  <Ksin. 
cBnation  to  take  up  the  vvlni 
andvndeigoAe  same  harrowing  i 
nutigated  sensations.  In  Shakspeare, 
tbo^h  we  tranble  as  wv  rend,  we  still 
cfi^  to  his  pages  wi  A  thrilBwg^  Interest 
and  unabated mlight,  and  tecnrtotlKB 
Mith  fe^ngs  of  increased  adnuration. — 
The  same  objectioos  will  apply  to  the 
dramns  of  Webster;  bat  Ids  fancy  had 
a  fu  bolder  wii^  than  that  of  Ford,  and 
he  therefore  appronches  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  l^ak^ieare.  Her«t>od,  Toor- 
ner,  Middlc«<m,  and  D^keir,  occupy  ho- 
nowabk  stations  in  what  maj  be  called 
the  school  of  Shakspeare;  and  Shirley 
gracefully  closes  the  list,  not  as  one  of 
tiie  greatest,  but  as  the  last  of  an  illus- 
trions  phalanx,  who  disappeared,  and 
left  their  ranks  to  be  occnpi^  by  a  body, 
to  whom  they  bore  no  more  resemblance, 
than  did  the  Titans  who  assaulted  (Nym- 
pus,  to 

*  Tfat  srn^  iB&KTf 
Wirreil  «n  by  czaites.* 

The  depodtion  and  death  of  Charles 
the  First,  however  ndwantageotts  they 
may  hare  been  to  the  fiberties  of  ike 
nation,  were  demh-hkws  to  poetry  and 
the  arts.  When  he  nioanted  the  throne, 
above  a  ccneBry  had  elapsed  since  the 
civil  commotioas  of  tiie  nation  had  been 
quieted  by  the  acces<iioo  of  the  hovse  of 
Tudor;  and  the  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tions  of  Henry,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
had  subsided  mto  somediiiu^  &e  refi- 
sioos  tokntion,  if  not  re&^ions  13»e«tT. 
The  natioa  therefore  found  Mself  at  ka- 
sure  for  the  cultivation  of  ^e  arts  of 
peace,  to  the  advancement  of  winch  the 
fine  taste  and  accomplishments  of  the 
monudi  materially  contributed.  Weac- 
corfingly  find  lum  the  constant  render 
and  admunar  of  Shakspeare ;  the  patron 
of  Jonson  and  Ii^go  Jones ;  inritiitt'  fo- 
reign artists,  such  as  Rubens,  Vanavke, 
andBondni,  into  Ea^land;  and  enrich- 
ing the  nation  with  the  possession  d  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  other  ilhis. 
trioos  ^rorks  of  art.  The  triumph  of  the 
puritans  etj^ected  a  sad  revolution  in  tibese 
matters :  stage  pl»ys  were  pnolulttted  as 
proSuie  andunscriptural — the  theatres 
\v«re  shut  up  as  the  favourite  resotts  of 
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the  Devil — and  painting'  and  sculpture 
were  considered  as  popish,  idolatrous, 
and  an  encouragement  of  image  worship. 
Even  Milton  thoug-ht  it  necessar}'  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  writing"  the  flue  tragedy 
of  Samson  Agoiiistes,  by  citing  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Paul,  who  thought  it  not 
unworthy  to  insert  a  verse  of  Euripides 
into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  Restoration  ojily  varied  the  evil; — 
the  sour  taste  and  fanatical  feelings  of 
the  puritans  were  exchanged  for  the  li- 
centiousness and   the  frivolity  of  a  de- 
praved and  dissipated   court.     The  mo- 
narch, so  long- a  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  Louis  XIV.  brougiit  with  him  a  taste 
for  French  vices,  and  introduced  into  the 
court  of  St.  James    all   the  profligacy, 
without  the  refinement  of  the  Tuilleries. 
The  English  stage,  in  like  manner,  soon 
became  a  bad  copy  of  that  of  France  ; 
and  Corneille  and  Racine  are  the  literary 
parents  of  Addison,  Rowe,  Dryden,  Lee, 
and  Young.     The  tragedy  of  this  period 
is  essentially  and  utterly  bad.    With  the 
exception  of  a  little  real  fire  amidst  the 
smoke  of  Dryden   and  Lee,  and  a  few 
gleams    of    genuine  feeling  and   pathos 
amid  the  feeble  and  lachrymose  scenes  of 
Otway,  there  is  not  much  which  would 
Induce  us  to  save  these  writers  from  ob- 
livion.    The  dramatic  genius  of  England 
took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  comedy.     A 
race  of  profligate  but  brilliant  wits  arose, 
whose  powers  are  only  eclipsed  by  those 
of  the  worthies  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Wycherley,    Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  Con- 
greve,  Centlivre,  Etherige,  Gay, — these 
are  names  of  which,  notwithstanding  their 
blemishes,  our  nation  cannot  and   ought 
not  to  be  otherwise  than  proud.     Tlieir 
license,  however,  was  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  had  arrived  at  such  a   climax,   that 
the  nation  began  to  be  disgusted  with  it, 
when  Jeremy  Collier,  by  directing  his  fa- 
natical attack  against  the  stage  and  thea- 
trical amusements  altogether,  instead  of 
exposing  their  abuses  and  pointing  out 
a  remedy,  only  gave  fresh   cause   of  tri- 
umph to   his  opponents.      His   attack, 
however,  was   not  entirely  unavailing-. — 
Congreve  confessed  his  fault ;  and  Van- 
brugh and  Cibber   wrole  the  Provoked 
Husband,  of  which  the  tendency  is  un- 
exceptionable, as  an  expiation   for  the 
profligacy  of  their  former  productions. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  English 
stage  is  almost  within  the  recollection  of 
our  readers.     It  is  a  history  of  violent 


re-actions  throughout.  To  the  profligacy 
of  the  C'ongreve  and  Wycherley  school, 
succeeded  the  sickening  and  mawkish 
scenes  of  the  writers  of  sentimental  co- 
medy. These  again  were  forced  to  make 
way  for  the  ultra  German  horrors  of 
Lewis  and  his  school ;  and  the  latter 
have  long  since  '  fallen  into  the  sere — 
the  yellow  leaf,'  and  given  place  to  chil- 
dren, elephants,  and  rope-dancers.  A 
gleam  of  light,  however,  occasionally 
broke  in  upon  the  general  gloom  of  the 
dramatic  atmosphere,  and  the  names  of 
Goldsmith,  Cumberland,  Colman,  and 
C*  the  greatest  is  behind')  Sheridan,  shew, 
amidst  the  surrounding-  mass  of  dulness 
and  folly, 

'  Like  tbe  spots  of  heaven,  more  fiery  by  night's 
blackness.' 

The  declension  of  the  drama  has,  how- 
ever, been  progressive  and  rapid,  until, 
from  its  present  happy  state  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  that,  even  with  its  extra- 
ordinary alacrity  in  sinking,  it  will  find 
it  difficult  to  descend  much  lower. 

The  drama  of  the  present  day  is  a 
compound  of  all  the  vices  which  charac- 
terized the  preceding  schools,  excepting, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  the  profligacy  of 
the  writers  of  the  Restoration.  If  we 
are  dull,  we  are  decent.  The  dramas, 
however,  which  are  now  produced,  arc 
lawless  and  irregular  as  the  writings  of 
the  Elizabethan  school,  turgid  and  bom- 
bastic as  the  tragedies  which  succeeded 
it,  mawkish  as  the  comedies  of  the  sen- 
timentalists, and  extravagant  and  out- 
rageous as  the  maddest  productions  of 
Germany.  The  works  of  Joanna  Baillic 
(unquestionably  the  greatest  dramatist 
who  has  appeared  in  this  nation  since 
the  Restoration,)  are  driven  from  the 
stage  ;  and  although  Shakspeare  is  still 
endured,  he  is  made  to  '  bow  his  eminent 
tops  to  our  low  heads,' — his  tragedies 
must  have  a  happy  ending,  and  his  come- 
dies must  be  '  interspersed  with  songs.' 
But  then  the  tricks  of  liarlequin  and 
clown — the  pirouetting  of  precocious 
dancers  three  feet  high — the  gallopini^ 
of  real  horses,  and  the  tumbling  of  real 
water, — these  are  surely  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  Shakspeare, 
and  all  his  trumpery. 

We  have  passed,  it  may  be  thought, 
a  severe  sentence  upon  the  present  state 
of  the  English  drama ;  but  we  speak  it 
'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'  When 
we  consider  the  splendid  heritage  of  ta- 
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lent  and  genius  which  we  derive  from 
otu'  ancestors, — when  we  recollect  the 
in)niortal  productions  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  English  stage,  from 
tiic  days  of  IShakspeare  to  those  of  Sheri- 
dan,— when  vve  mark,  too,  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  present  day,  as 
shewn  in  every  other  quarter,  while  the 
stage  alone  is  usurped  by  imbecility  and 
dulness, — the  mingled  feelings  of  shame 
and  astonishment  are  too  powerful  for 
their  expression  to  be  repressed.  The 
causes  of  this  national  degradation  are 
various.  One  of  the  most  obvious  and 
powerful  is  unquestionably  the  enormous 
size  of  the  theatres.  The  music  of  the 
voice — the  magic  of  the  eye — the  passion 
and  propriety  of  the  gestures, — these  arc 
the  true  and  legitimate  elements  of  dra- 
matic effect,  but  these,  in  the  immense 
area  upon  which  they  are  exerted,  are 
lost  to  tlie  largest  proportion  of  the  au- 
ditory. Hence  the  actor  distorts  his  fea- 
tures, strains  his  voice,  and  throws  him- 
self into  violent  and  unnatural  attitudes  ; 
and  when  it  is  at  length  found  that  even 
these  fail  of  producing  the  requisite  ef- 
fect, then  pomp  and  shew,  decoration 
and  noise,  unmeaning  bustle,  and  pre- 
posterous parade,  are  called  in  to  till  up 


the  melancholy  hiatus.  Accordingly,  tlie 
managers  and  the  public  sustain  a  re- 
action ifrom  each  other ;  the  former 
create  an  appetite  in  the  latter  for  spec- 
tacle and  shew,  and  the  appetite  thus 
created  in  the  latter,  calls  upon  the 
former  for  fresh  ctlbrts  to  gratify  it. 
Thus  this  state  of  things  may  be  pro- 
longed ad  infinitum,  unless  some  voice 
should  be  raised  suthciently  powerful  to 
induce  a  change  of  system. 

But  potent  as  the  causes  to  which  we 
have  last  alluded  are  in  promoting  the 
degeneracy  of  the  drama,-  stiil  it  must 
not  be  disguised  that  these  are  not  solely 
the  origin  of  the  evil.  Tlio  incompetency 
of  the  authors,  in  whose  hands  rests  the 
task  of  winning  tlie  public  taste  back  to 
the  legilimate  drama,  is  another  and  not 
less  influential  cause-  The  spectacles 
and  pageants  with  which  the  managers 
feast  the  eyes  of  their  audiences,  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect  in  their  way : 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  whicii  are 
occasionally  produced,  are  the  farthest 
possible  removed  from  the  standard  to 
which  they  aspire.  Tlic  public  choose 
between  them,  and  wo  can  scarcely 
blame  its   decision. 


GRAVE, 
was  slain  in  battle  in  If8l3,  iu 
his  twenty-second  year.     Ho  liad  joined  a  volunteer  corps,  composed  of  tho  noblest,  best,  and 


EMMA    SOPHIA    LOUISA    KORNER   AT    HER 

[Theodore  Korner,  '  one  of  the  noblest  of  liuman  creatures,' 


bravest  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  which  was  chiefly  employed  in  attacking  the  rear  ot  the 
mighty  armies  of  the  modern  Xerxes.  He  was  shot  by  a  sharp-shooter  wlnlst  engaged  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  party  of  his  gallic  foes.  He  was  interred  under  an  oak  tree,  by  his  brothers-in- 
arms, with  military  honours.  He  had  frequently  celebrated  this  king  of  trees  in  his  poetry, 
and  seemed  enamoured  of  its  beauty  and  majesty.  Among  diose  who  paid  him  this  last 
tribute,  was  Von  Biirenhorst,  a  noble  and  accomplished  youth,  who,  a  few  days  after,  being 
allotted  a  dangerous  post  at  the  battle  of  Gorhde,  rushed  on  the  enemy  and  fell,  pierced  with 
many  balls,  with  tho  words  "  Korner,  I  follow  thee!" 

The  ground  about  the  oak  was  presented  to  Korner's  father  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklinburgh. 
There  also  are  laid  the  remains  of  his  sister  Emma  Sophia  Louisa .  '  A  silent  grief,'  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  '  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  brother,  consumed  her  vital  powers,  and 
allowed  her  only  life  sufficient  for  finishing  a  portrait  of  him,  and  making  a  drawing  of  bis 
grave.'] 

Curse  thee,  thou  callous  hand,  be  curst! 
Would  that  yon  treacherous  tube  had  burst, 
And  blown  thee,  assassin  hand,  and  blown  tLeo 
J'o  dust,  ere  thus  the  world  had  known  tbee  ! 
Oh,  lowly, — dastard, —  croaching  slave, 
To  smite  the  unsuspecting  brave  ! 
To  smite  him  behind  from  tho  green-wood  tree. 
As  he  passed,  on  his  war-horse,  to  victory  ! 
For  Slaughter  was  sated,  and  Murther  had  done, 
And  the  cloud  that  hung  lowly  and  darkly  and  dun 
Slowly  mounted  aloft,  for  the  rod  fight  was  won  ; 
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And  Silence  had  smother'd  the  cannon's  dull  rattle, 
When  Korner,  the  youthful,  the  brave,  the  victorious. 

The  gentlest  in  peace,  tho'  the  proudest  in  battle, 

Fell,  pierc'd  by  the  sharp-shooter's  bullet,  inglorious  ! 

He  had  fought  for  his  country,  his  home,  and  his  God, 
And  his  brothers  in  war  laid  him  in  the  green  sod, 

At  the  root  of  his  lov'd  oak-tree  ; 
And  the  long  grass  was  watered  with  Biirenhorst's  tears. 
But  next  day  came  the  Gaul,  and  he  rush'd  on  their  spears. 

Crying,  '  Korner,  I  follow  thee !' 

Have  you  ever  gone  silently-musing  alone. 

To  some  shadowy  spot,  where  the  mouldering  stone 

Lifts  it  moss-bearing  front  to  your  eye  as  you  pass. 

And  tlie  daisy  and  king-cup  grow  around  in  the  grass  ? 

Have  you  ever  knelt  downward,  and  read  in  its  line. 

That  valour,  youth,  genius,  beneath  it  recline  ? 

Ysu  have  ; — and  you  have  too,  a  sensitive  soul. 

And  I  know  the  big  tear-drop  stood  ready  to  roll, 

And  I  know  that  your  eye  flash'd  unusual  fire, 

And  tlie  blood  in  your  bosom  boil'd  higher  and  higher  ; 

When  you  thought  on  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  his  time. 

And  how  bright  his  career,  had  he  reach'd  manhood's  prime. 

When  the  feats  of  his  boyhood  thus  gathered  him  fame, 

W'ho,  though  youthful  in  summers,  was  older  in  name  : 

1  et  thou  knewest  him  not ; — and  his  musical  tongue 

With  its  bold  thrilling  accents  for  thee  never  rung  ; 

With  thee  was  no  friendly  or  kindred  connexion, 

Nor  to  thee  gave  he  ever  a  brother's  affection ; 

To  thee,  when  he  went,  was  no  sorrowful  day, 

No  farewell  he  cried,  as  he  tore  him  away  ; 

Yet  his  grave  canst  thou  view  without  ardent  emotion  1 

Nay,  dost  thou  not  feel  an  instinctive  devotion. 

For  virtue  that  sprang  ere  the  beard  on  the  chin, 

For  the  soul  that  pour'd  song  amid  sulphurous  din  ? 

Then,  oh,  if  such  pulse  in  thy  bosom  beat  high. 

And  if,  stranger,  the  tear-drop  thus  moisten  thine  eye. 

Ah  what?  if  his  sorrowing  sister  were  nigh. 

And  lo  !  it  is  Emma,  all  drooping  and  pale. 

All  worn  with  weeping,  all  wasted  with  wail. 

With  pencil  all  trembling,  who  essays  to  save. 

And  trace  the  green  shade  of  her  Theodore's  grave  ; 

Her  blue  eye  all  sunk,  her  brown  tresses  all  loose. 

Her  cheek  without  hue,  and  her  lip  without  juice  ; 

She  sits  by  the  tomb  ever  musing  and  gazing, 

Wliilst  the  gay  sun  above  her  is  beaming  and  blazing  j 

But  she  heeds  not  his  ray,  nor  his  insolent  light. 

For  all  to  her  vision  is  darkness  and  night ; 

And  should  you  make  mention  of  joy  or  of  glee, 

She  knows  not  of  such, — oh,  how  wretched  is  she  ! 

Her  task  is  all  finish'd — her  drawing  is  done  ; 

But  there  are  two  gravestones  in  place  of  but  one. 

For  oh,  her  loved  brother  she  shortly  will  follow. 

Already  death  sits  in  her  cheeks'  wasted  hollow. 

And  every  bright  tint  of  her  beauty  is  fled. 

For  she's  dying  away,~oh,  soft !  she  is  dead.  R. 
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Our  knowledge  of  India  has  been  singularly 
imperfect ;  and  tlie  narrative  of  Bishop  Heber 
showed  that  Europeans  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained very  erroneous  notions  respecting  the 
people  of  that  vast  empire.  Hindoo  institu- 
tions are  not,  it  seems,  what  they  have  been 
represented  to  be  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be 
rightly  informed  on  the  subject,  will  not  fail  to 
peruse  Mr.  Rickards's  '  Facts.'  '  The  authors,' 
he  says,  'who  treat  of  India,  together  with 
most  of  those  who  return  from  that  country, 
roundly  state  that  the  population  of  India  is 
divided  into  four  great  classes,'  and  that  their 
religion  renders  an  admixture  of  the  people 
impossible ;  consequently,  that  there  can  be 
no  practicable  improvement  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hindoos.  Mr.  Rickards,  how- 
ever, says  that 

'  The  mysterious  account  given  to  us  of  the 
quadruple  institution  of  casts  is  no  better  than 
a  fable  ;  and  the  arrayed  hosts  of  prejudices, 
resolute  to  maintain  this  fancied  olaject  of 
their  veneration,  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a 
pretty  amplification  of  the  tale.  The  position 
contains  in  fact  a  threefold  error.  In  the  first 
place,  no  such,  quadni'ple  dlvi^cm  of  the  whole 
community  exists,  and  perhaps  never  did  exist ; 
and  the  great  wonder,  in  tliis  case,  is,  that  a 
prejudice  should  have  had  such  long  and  uni- 
versal currency,  even  among  men  who  must 
have  had  daily  proofs  before  their  eyes  of  its 
fallaciousness.  It  is  also  erroneous  in  suppos- 
ing the  four  enumerated  casts  to  have  been 
divided  by  impassable  walls  of  separation  ;  for 
it  will  be  seen  immediately,  that  a  complete 
intermixture  of  these  very  casts  is  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  from  the  earliest  times;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  life  were  at  all  times,  generally  speak- 
ing, open  to  the  whole  of  them. 

'  I  have  never  met  with  a  person  who  could 
prove  himself  a  genuine  Cshatrya,  Vaisya,  or 
Sudra  ;  whilst,  of  those  who  pretend  to  bo  of 
pure  descent.  Brahmins,  and  other  respectable 
and  intelligent  Hindoos,  have  assured  me,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  the  distinction ;  that  the 
genuine  tribes  above  named  are  extinct ;  and 
their  descendants  in  this  generation  all  of  mix- 
ed blood.  If,  however,  any  do  now  exist,  they 
must  be  too  thinly  scattered  to  afiect  the  general 
interests  of  society  by  their  privileges  or  nuna- 
bers.  Certain  it  is,  that  their  respective  pro- 
fessions are  usurped,  every  where,  by  the  mixed 
classes.  A  real  Cshatrya  prince  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  days  ;  all  the  greater  princes  of 
India,  excepting  the  Paishwa,  a  Brahmin,  are 
base  born ;  while  the  ranks  of  every  army  in 
India  are  unquestionably  filled  with  soldiers  of 
all  denominations  and  casts.     In  like  manner 


do  all  descriptions  of  casts  follow  the  allotted 
profession  of  the  Vaisya,  and  Sudra ;  and  fill 
every  branch  of  agrisulture,  commerce,  handi- 
craft, and  menial  service.' 

The  great  body  of  the  Hindoos  is  composetl 
of  mixed  tribes,  to  whom  almost  every  occupa- 
tion, save  the  sacerdotal,  is  open. 

'  Some  authors,  conceiving  this  mass  of  peo- 
ple to  be  only  separate  parts  of  the  Sudra  class, 
from  the  general  denomination  of  Sudra  being 
commonly  applied  to  all  the  mixed  tribes,  still 
represent  the  respective  professions  of  tho 
tribes  to  be  invariably  settled  by  law,  and  con- 
sequently hereditary  ;  but  this  also  is  an  in- 
accurate view  of  the  case.  The  laws  of  Menu 
ascribe  professions  to  some  of  the  casts ;  but 
there  is  no  exclusive  limitation  of  duties  to 
particular  casts.  Tho  oldest  Sanscrit  autho- 
rities, indeed,  differ  as  to  the  profession  of 
some  of  the  casts.  The  law  being  vague  and 
uncertain,  a  risorous  observance  of  it  becomes 
impracticable.  Professions  ara  more  cr  less 
hereditary,  from  custom,  in  all  countries,  and 
in  poor  communities  are  the  most  likely  to 
descend  uninterruptedly  from  father  to  son  ; 
but  Mr.  Colebrook's  information  on  this  head 
is  the  most  accurate,  viz.  that  "  occupations, 
though  regularly  they  be  the  profession  of  par- 
ticular classes,  are  open  to  most  others."  I 
have  myself  seen  carpenters  of  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent casts,  and  as  many  different  bricklayers, 
employed  on  the  same  building.  The  same 
diversity  of  casts  may  be  observed  among  the 
craftsmen  in  dock-yards,  and  all  other  great 
works ;  and  those,  who  have  resided  for  any 
time  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
India,  must  be  sensible,  that  every  encreasing 
demand  for  labour,  in  all  its  different  branches 
and  varieties,  has  been  speedily  and  effectually 
supplied,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  institution 
of  casts  ;  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  so 
impassable  an  obstruction  to  the  advancement 
of  Indian  industry.' 

There  is  also  a  prevalent  opinion  respect- 
ing the  abstemiousness  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
equally  as  erroneous  as  the  former. 

'  The  Brahmans,  being  of  abstemious  habits, 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  prohibited  the 
use  of  animal  food.  The  law,  in  respect  to 
Brahmans,  will  presently  be  stated.  Tho 
mixed  tribes,  composing  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hindoo  population,  are  certainly  under  no  legal 
restraints  in  this  respect.  Accordingly,  the 
higher  classes  who  can  afford  it  consume  meat 
daily.  Many,  it  is  true,  from  affectation  of 
Brahminical  purity,  content  themselves  with 
simpler  food  ;  and  some  may  be  supposed,  as 
in  other  countries,  to  prefer  it ;  but  the  custom 
of  eating  animal  food  is  so  general,  as  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  Bombay,  that  a  public  bazaar  or 
market-place,  is  there  set  apart  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Hindoos,  in  •which  mutton,  kid, 
lamb,  and  fish,  are  daily  sold  for  Hindoo  con- 
sumption. It  is  situated  in  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  town  from  that  in  which  meat  is  sold 
for  the  use  of  the  Europeans,  and  Mussulmans; 
because  in  the  latter,  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and 
cows,  and  beef  calves,  killed  by  low  cast  peo- 
ple, being  exposed,  is  offensive  to  Hindoo  su- 
perstition. I  have  a  personal  knowledcre  of 
Hindoo  families  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
persons,  indeed,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
second  or  Cshatrya  cast,  in  which  the  meats 
and  fish  furnished  in  this  bazaar,  enter  into 
their  ordinary  and  daily  meals. 

'  The  Indian  seas  abound  with  fish  ;  and  the 
coasts,  of  India,  for  many  thousand  miles  in 
extent  are  lined  with  fishermen,  who  all  eat 
animal  food.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  no  towns  or  villages  are  so  populous,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  as  those  occupied 
by  fishermen ;  and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured 
on  the  coast,  to  be  afterwards  conveyed  for 
consumption  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
is  immense.  The  palankeen  bearers  are  Hin- 
doos, mostly  fishermen  ;  and  no  man,  who  has 
kept  a  palankeen  in  India,  but  knows  the 
thankfulness  with  which  his  bearers  receive  a 
present  of  a  slieep  or  goat,  and  the  good  ap- 
petite with  which  they  immediately  feast  upon 
it.  The  Hindoos  are  in  many  parts  addicted 
to  hunting ;  and  eat  wild  hog,  venison,  and 
other  descriptions  of  game. 

'  There  are,  besides,  other  low  casts,  such 
as  Dheras,  Halalcores,  Chandalaa,  Mochees,  and 
other  denominations,  who,  being  found  all 
over  India,  consequently  constitute  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  numerous  bod}-,  and  who  are  so 
Ibnd  of  meat,  as  in  their  state  of  degradation 
and  poverty,  actually  to  devour  carrion  with 
great  avidity,  when  they  can  get  nothing  bet- 
ter. To  these  may  be  added  another  race,  also 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  who  live 
by  entrapping  wild  animals  and  birds ;  and  are 
exceedingly  ex})ert  in  their  calling.  In  Guza- 
rat  this  tribe  are  called  Vugrees  or  Wagrees  ; 
and  they  avowedly  eat  the  flesh  of  every  bird 
and  beast,  without  distinction — whether  killed, 
or  dying  a  natural  death.' 

In  support  of  these  opinions  he  adduces  in- 
numerable facts,  and  authentic  Hindoo  docu- 
ments ;  and  after  perusing  them  no  one  can 
doubt  for  an  instant  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
views.  Mr.  Puckards's  argumentB  and  facts 
are  straight  forward,  without  dii^guise  or  so- 
phistry; and,  as  we  think,  perfectly  conclu- 
sive and  satisfactory.  It  is  an  important 
fact,  and  the  sooner  established  the  better, 
that  the  energies  of  a  nation  cannot  be  de- 
pressed by  superstition  or  erroneous  creeds, 
unless  the  tendency  of  false  religious  belief  is 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  bad  government. 
The  laws  of  society,  if  not  thwarted  and  coun- 
teracted by  misduevous  legislation,  are   suffi- 


cient to  render  nugatory  nearly  all  the  bad 
principles  which  folly  and  enthusiasm  may  in- 
troduce under  the  covert  of  spurious  revela- 
tion, and  the  real  history  of  Hindostan  illus- 
trates this  very  important  truth.  Our  former 
extracts  establish  the  fact,  that  tlie  separation 
of  the  people  into  casts  is  far  from  being  in- 
violably kept ;  and  iMr.  Rickards  convicts 
those  who  maintain  the  contrary  of  great  in- 
consistency. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  assertors  of  this 
quadruple  division  of  casts,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant evils,  nevertlieless  dwell,  with  much 
warmth  of  colouring,  on  the  pre-eminent  pros- 
perity of  ancient  India.  We  read  of  the  honor 
and  attention  formerly  shewn  to  agriculture; 
of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts ; 
of  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  ;  of 
unrivalled  skill  in  certain  branches  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  of  wealth  scarcely  to  be  credited. 
Their  mental  attainments  are  likewise  said  to 
have  been  no  less  conspicuous.  We  are  in- 
formed of  "  wonderful  advances  in  metaphy- 
sics, morals,  natural  pliilosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  literature;"  if  poetry,  said  "to 
vie  with  the  Iliad  itself  in  the  beauty  of  its 
descriptions,  the  grandeur  of  its  sentiments, 
and  the  sublimity  of  its  language  ;"  of  "  asto- 
nishing proficiency  in  the  sciences  of  astrono- 
my and  arithmetic  ;"  and  of  a  "  system  of  the 
universe,  founded  on  the  principle  of  attrac- 
tion, and  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the 
planetary  world  by  the  central  position  of  the 
sun."  All  this,  and  more,  has  been  said  of 
the  ancient  Hindoos.  But  if  the  quadruple 
division  of  the  casts  ever  existed,  it  must  have 
been  coeval  with  this  brilliant  fera.  The  de- 
scriptions thereof  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
exaggerated,  as  the  immense  "  Colossus  of 
superstition"  is,  on  the  other,  magnified  ;  but 
if  these  descriptions  are  admitted  in  any  de-^ 
gree  to  be  true,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
great  advancement  in  wealth,  arts,  and  science, 
with  the  insuperable  obstructions  said  to  arise 
from  the  institution  of  casts?  But  re:isoner.s 
of  this  description  are  not  easily  disturbed  by 
the  difficulties  of  a  paradox.  Accordingly, 
whilst  we  are  told  that  "  another  great  obstacle 
which  must  be  encountered  to  the  civilizing  the 
Hindoos,  is  their  division  into  casts,"  (Brahmen, 
Cshatrya,  Byse,  and  Soodra,)  it  is  added  with 
perfect  complacency,  "  this  inslitntion  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  many  in  our  own  age  and 
country  ;  and  undoubtedly  contributed  in  the 
eurly  period  of  Indian  history  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement."  U'he  prosperity  of  ancient 
India  requiring  to  bo  accounted  for,  the  same 
cause  is  here  assigned  for  its  advancement  in 
one  age,  as  for  its  obstruction,  if  not  absolute 
retrocession,  in  another.  We  may  next  be 
taught,  that  the  power,  which  has  hitherto 
caused  bodies  to  gravitate,  will  in  future  make 
them  all  fly  upwards.' 

He  does  not,  however,   deny  the  miscbiev- 
oiis  teudency  of  Hindoo  superstitions. 
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'  The  moral  effect  of  the  institution  of  casts 
is  to  create  prejudices  ;  and  all  j^rejudices  are 
pernicious  ;  but  what  human  society  is  with- 
out them  ?  Those  who  have  long  resided  at 
the  different  presidencies,  must  be  sensible 
that  the  progress  of  prosperity  has  never  been 
materially  impeded  by  the  institution  of  casts, 
as  now  existing  in  India. 

'  We  have,  indeed,  the  autliority  of  the  very 
advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  that  pros- 
perity has  proceeded  in  these  places  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  in  Europe,  and  we  want  no  more  ; 
for  we  also  know,  unquestionably,  that  the 
different  branches  of  industry  may  be  supplied 
with  hands,  to  the  e:stent  of  any  demand,  as 
casts  are  now  constituted  ;  whence,  the  secret 
of  the  extreme  wrelcheduess  and  poverty  of 
the  interior  of  India  must  be  sought  for  in 
eome  more  natural  and  real  cause  ; — some- 
thing more  consistent  with  reason  and  experi- 
ence, than  the  occult  mysteries,  or  chimeras 
of  Brahminical  theology. 

'  The  rulers  of  India,   like   some  of  their 
bretliren  in  the  west,  are  naturally  averse  to 
ascribe  any  existing  evil  to  error,  or  miscon- 
ception, in  the  administration  of  the  country- 
committed   to   them.     From   themselves,    we 
hear  nothing  of  their  own  acts  and  conduct, 
but  in  the  liigh  and  dictatorial  tone  of  infalli- 
bility.    Every  measure  is  founded  on  consum- 
mate wisdom ;  success  the  never-failing  con- 
sequence ;  and  the  Company's  dominions  are 
consequently  lield  up  to  us,  as  a  paradise  of 
happiness  and  blessings,  compared  with  the 
atrocious  despotisms  of  our  sable  neighbours. 
AH  this,  indeed,  seems  natural  to  the  spirit  of 
power;  and  as  natural  that  its  doctrines,  be 
ihey  ever  so  extravagant  or  fallacious,  should 
find  numerous  advocates.      But  one  and    all 
are  nevertheless  unable  to  deny  that,  in  tliese 
happy  regions,  blessed  by  subjection  to  British 
9v.-ay,   the   most   wretched   poverty   is  abun- 
dantly discernible.     To  account  for  so  suspi- 
cious an  existence  by  any  error  or  misrule, 
In  the  governors  of  the  east,  never  enters  their 
thoughts.     Yet  it  would  be  a   reflection  on. 
their  understandings  to  be  unable  to  explain  so 
important  a  fact;  and  as  the  imagination  may 
often  be  deluded,  when  reason  fails  to  be  con- 
vinced,   the    cabalistic   mysteries   of  Hindoo 
superstition  are  brought  forward  ;  and  we  are 
assured,  with  all  the   solemnity   of  profound 
learning,  that  the  secret  of  this  great  evil  lies 
in  a  dark  system  of  priestcraft,  which  none 
but  the  iuitiated  are  allowed  to  understand. 
The  ignorant  and  superficial  in  this  country, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  scene,  wonder,  and  are  satisfied  ;    whilst 
deeper  thinkers  are  too  little  interested  in  the 
question  to  analyze,  or  to  care  about  it.     Fa- 
miliarity  with  the   prejudice   begets   indiffer- 
ence.    Wiiat  every  body  a.^iserts  is  believed  to 
be  true  ;  and  a  doctrine  is  thus  allowed  to  pass 
current,   wliich  reflection,  and  more  accurate 


enquiry,  would  shew  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
couvenient  than  this  doctrine.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  objection ;  a  ready  answer 
to  all  hard  questions  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  India:  and  a  refuge  against  every  im- 
pertinent attack.  "  Because  an  elephant  is 
an  elephant,  and  a  Hindoo  a  Hindoo,  we  ought 
to  leave  them  both  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
where  we  found  them,"  is  the  creed  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
the  only  sound  interpreters  of  Hindoo  myste- 
ric!-"-' — the  best  judges  of  the  mode  of  governing 
so  untoward  a  race,  and  who  fire  with  noble 
indignation  at  all  who  dare  to  throw  a  shade 
of  doubt  even  on  the  most  insignificant  of  their 
administrative  acts. 

'  But  the  advocates  of  the  quadruple  divi- 
sion of  casts  forget  that  the  whole  population 
of  India  is  not  Hindoo.  Of  AInssu'mans,  na- 
tive Portuguese  and  other  Christians,  Persees, 
Armenians,  Jews,  ic.  .there  are  probably  not 
less  than  fifteen  millions,  free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  cast.  Some  of  the  Company's  districts 
in  Bengal,  and  other  parts,  have  only  ]Mussul- 
man  inhabitants  ;  and  there  are  many  others, 
where  Hindoos  constitute  the  lesser  number. 
In  ail  these  places,  however,  (saving  a  few- 
merchants  whose  occupations  are,  as  before 
observed,  but  lightly  taxed)  the  same  wretched 
poverty  prevails ;  and,  spreading  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Hindooism,  cannot  properly  be 
ascribed  to  a  mere  sectarian  origin.  The 
"  immense  Colossus  of  Hindoo  superstition" 
cannot  be  pretended  to  affect  more  than  its 
own  votaries ;  and  were  we  even  to  admit  the 
institution  of  casts  to  be  effectual  in  repress- 
ing the  progress  of  Hindoo  improvement,  still 
how  is  it  to  obstruct  olh  rs,  who  have  no  such 
fetters  to  bind  them?  If  the  paths  of  prospe- 
rity were  really  open,  we  might  at  least  expect 
to  see  tb.em  entered  by  those  who  have  neither 
casts,  nor  prejudices,  nor  Brahmans,  to  oppose 
their  progress ;  but,  unhappily,  an  universal 
pressure  of  overwhelming  force  bears  down  all 
alike.  Men  of  cast,  and  men  of  no  cast,  are 
equally  its  victims ;  and  exhibit  one  uniform 
picture  of  pauperism  and  degradation.  Driven 
by  the  irresistible  rigour  of  their  rulers  to 
practices  of  evasion,  fraud,  and  duplicity,  tliey 
are  equally  lost  to  the  feelings  of  patriotism  ; 
indifference  to  life  and  its  concerns,  indolence, 
and  crime,  complete  the  series  of  effects  ;  and 
a  people,  thus  loaded  with  oppression,  have 
these,  its  most  ordinary  symptoms,  imputed 
to  them  as  indelible  vices  of  their  own  natural 
dispositions  and  character.  In  the  charge  of 
innate  depravity,  so  inconsiderately  cast  on 
native  Indians,  we  have  consequently  a  second 
error,  to  which  calumny  and  injustice  are  su- 
peradded ;  and  the  last  stage  of  this  shallow 
reasoning  becomes  a  greater  reproach  to  us, 
even  than  the  first. 

•  What,  moreover,  w-ould  be  the  state  of  the 
Hindoos,  if  tied  down,  as  represented,  by  reii- 
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gious  restraint  at  every  step,  with  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  unfettered  people  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  the  ways  of  pros- 
perity really  open  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
latter  would  soon  fill  every  branch  of  industry ; 
and,  increasing  their  numbers  in  proportion, 
gradually  supplant,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
extinguish,  the  useless  drones  of  the  commu- 
nity'? The  population  of  India,  however,  was 
long,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  British 
government,  precisely  what  we  now  find  it,  a 
combined  assemblage  of  Hindoos,  Mussul- 
mans, &c.;  whilst  the  stationary  state  of  the 
tribes,  both  as  to  numbers  and  poverty,  be- 
trays the  inflexibility  of  a  common  rigour,  to 
which  the  workers  of  this  prolific  hive  are 
equally  exposed  ;  and  proves  that  their  united 
labour  only  yields  its  sweets  to  become  the 
prey  of  an  insatiate  spoiler. 

'  But  further  refutation  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  basis  of  the  opposite  argument  is 
proved  to  be  a  chimerical  existence  ;  a  mere 
creation  of  the  imagination,  or  at  best  the 
shadow  of  a  departed  substance :  for,  if  we 
admit  that  tliis  state  of  society  ever  did  exist, 
we  have  recorded  proof  that  it  could  not  have 
long  continued.  Indeed,  tlie  utter  unsuitablg- 
ness  of  a  quadruple  division  of  casts,  particu- 
larly under  a  rigorous  limitation  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  to  answer  the  general  purposes 
and  wants  of  any  great  community,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reasoning  mind.' 

On  the  alleged  simplicity  of  their  food  and 
habits,  he  is  equally  conclusi?e  and  forcible. 

'  Of  the  native  Indians  it  is  also  commonly 
asserted  by  authors,  and  generally  believed  in 
this  country,  that  their  religion  absolutely  pre- 
scribes to  them  the  use  of  vegetable  food; 
flesh  being  altogether  forbidden.  The  same 
religion  is  supposed  to  influence,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  to  require,  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  attire,  and  household  accommo- 
dation ;  insomuch  that  their  dwellings  are 
stated  to  be  little  else  than  a  barely  sufficient 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  a  burning  suu,  and 
their  garments  but  a  half  covering  to  their  na- 
tural nakedness  ;  that  those  customs  having 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  must  necessa- 
rily so  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more; 
and,  consequently,  that  with  a  people  so  im- 
mersed in  old  prejudices,  and  superstitious  de- 
votion to  their  religious  tenets,  all  attempts  to 
promote  internal  prosperity  must  be  vain ; 
and  every  expectation  of  extended  commerce, 
where  present  wants  are  few,  and  easily  sup- 
plied, and  new  ones  not  to-be  created,  must 
be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  mere  delusion.' 

This  doctrine  he  quickly  overturns  by  un- 
doubted facts. 

'  It  has  been  already  observed  how  very 
conveniently  the  casts,  and  prejudices,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos  serve,  in  difficult  en- 
couniera,  to  repel  hard  attacks  upon  the  In- 
dian system.     Upon  all  occasions,  too,  where 


these  formidable  allies  are  called  forth,  and 
arrayed  for  the  contest,  it  is  likewise  custom- 
ary to  argue,  and  dwell  upon  them,  as  if  the 
whole  population  of  India  were  Hindoo  ;  the 
fifteen  millions  or  more  of  other  good  souls, 
who  have  neither  cast,  nor  aversion,  ('save 
that  of  the  Mussulman  to  pork,)  being  placed 
hors  de  combat,  and  as  much  overlooked,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  Antipodes. 

'  But,  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  so  large  a 
mass  of  the  Indian  population  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  persons,  whose  use 
of  animal  food  is  avowedly  habitual  ;  and  as 
free  from  religious  denunciation  (with  the  ex- 
ception above  noticed)  as  our  own  ;  whose 
appetite  for  every  description  of  sensual  grati- 
fication is  almost  proverbial ;  and  whose  mo- 
numents of  former  grandeur  prove  that  their 
taste  for  luxuries,  when  their  means  were  mora 
ample,  were  not  despicably  indulged.  To  this 
very  numerous  portion  of  the  community,  the 
arguments  deduced  from  assumed  simplicity 
of  food  and  habits,  are  therefore  utterly  inap- 
plicable. Their  expensive  and  luxurious  in- 
clinations never  have  been  denied.  Examples, 
to  be  sure,  are  fewer  in  these  than  in  former 
times  ;  but,  in  the  present  fallen  state  of  their 
fortunes,  they  continue  to  display  the  same 
propensities,  tastes,  and  appetites,  which  cha- 
racterised more  extensively  the  age  of  their 
richer  fathers. 

'  To  these  instances  many  more  might  be 
added  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance 
in  the  present  question,  to  prove  that  the 
hig'uer  classes  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  animal  food.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  shewn  that,  with  habitual  or  ac- 
quired objections  to  the  flesh  of  cattle,  tiiey 
still  consume  other  animal  meats  daily,  where 
they  have  the  means  of  so  doing  ;  and  the  fair 
inference  from  the  preceding  undoubted  facts 
is,  that  poverty  is  the  only  check  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  this  food,  which,  with  the 
progress  of  wealth,  might  consequently  be- 
come universal ;  or  be  only  limited  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  priesthood ;  who  may  always 
be  expected  to  give  to  their  habits  a  cast  of 
mysterious  peculiarity  and  self-denial,  to  ex- 
cite more  etfectually  the  reverence  and  ad- 
miration of  the  vulgar.' 

The  laws  of  Menu  and  Brahma,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  imports,  for  the  last  few  years, 
illustrate  this  important  question  ;  and  the 
following  conclusion  ia  fairly  adduced  by  Mr. 
Rickards,  from  preceding  arguments  : 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  confidently,  to  affirm, 
that  the  present  encrease  is  not  a  tythe  of 
what  our  trade  with  India  will  be,  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  our  present  charter,  it  be  ridden 
of  other  restraints,  and  fairly  laid  open  to  the 
skill  and  enterprize,  and  capital  of  the  private 
merchants  of  Britain,  and  to  the  natural  and 
unfettered  energies  of  our  Indian  subjects.' 
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THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    lUELA.ND. 
By  Roru  0'Rouvt:e,  Esq. 
t  RESUME  this  subject  in  a  humour  far  generous  sentiment,'  and  'conducted  by 
from    enviable.     Truths    which    do   not  some   of  the  most  enli^^htoned  minds  in 
coincide  with  preconceived    notions   are  England.'    Bah!  Hubhouse  and  J^outhern 
seldom  received  with  pleasure  ;  and  how-  the  most  enlightened  men  in  England  1 
ever  conclusive  and  obvious  your  argu-  I  have  often  said  that  the  English  know 
ments,   you   need   not  expect   to   make  much  more — limited  as  that  knowledge 
converts  to  your  opinion,  at  least  for —  is — of  Ireland   than   the    Irish  know  of 
a  century.     Since  my  former  article  was  England,  and  ^Ir.  Lawless's   opinion  of 
written,  there  have  been  various  debates  the  'Westminster  Review'  might  be  cited 
in  parliament,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.    He  does  not  know 
and  in  addition  to  the  daily  discussions  that  this  publication  is  conducted  by  a 
in  the  London  newspapers,   two  writers  set  of  self-opiniated  intidels,  who  labour 
in  rival  reviews  have,  for  the  hundredth  with  desperate    assiduity  to  disseminate 
time,  published  their  second-hand  notions  their  crude   and   anti-social  principles; 
on  the  '  Improvement  of  Ireland.'    A  sa-  but,  like  other  creatures  of  limited  vision, 
pient  oracle  in  the 'Westminster  Review'  they    are     perpetually    knocking    their 
says, — and  he  exults  in  this  manifesta-  heads  against   the  posts,    which  people 
tion    of    legislative    wisdom — that    the  who  are  presumed  not  to  see   so  far  are 
Emigration  Committee  have  come   to   a  in  the  habit  of  avoiding.     The  English 
very    profound    conclusion — Videlicet,  public  are  aware  of  the  industry  of  this 
*  "That  the  inevitable  course  of  the  spon-  precious  nest  of  stultified  pedants ;  and 
taneous  ertiigration  of  the  Irish  popula-  accordingly  have  long   since  ranked  the 
tion    is    to    deluge    Great   Britain    nit/i  '  Westminster  Review'    in   that   class  of 
poverii/ and  uretclieduess,  and  graduMy,  publicatioMs  to  which  the  pure  and  de- 
but certainly,  to  equalise  the  slate  of  the  cent  Carlile's  *  Republican'  belongs.     It 
English  and  Irish  peasantry."     That  the  has  perhaps  a  hundred  readers, 
question  which  the  legislature  have  to       The  renowned  dotard,  JereniyBentham, 
decide  is,  whether  the  ulieat-fcd  juipula-  superintends  the  metaphysical  and  legal 
tion  of  Great  Britain  shall  or  shall  not  be  department.      Hobhouse   and    Southern 
supported  by  the  potato-ftd  population  orciiook   the   literary  articles,    and   the 
of  Ireland  ?     Whether  Great  IBiitain,  in  large  portion  of  the  work  which  is  de- 
reference to  the   condition  of  the  lower  voted  to  political  economy  peculiarly  be- 
orders,  shall  or  shall  not  become  pro-  longs  to  .Mill,  of  the  Ea;t  India  House. 


gressively  what  Ireland  is  at  the  present 
moment  r' 

Upon  this  the  reviewer  remarks,  that 
'  A  flood  of  evils,  hardly  less  wide-spread- 
ing and  destructive  than  the  conseiiuences 
of  barbarian  conquest,  is  sweeping  over 


This  gentleman  knows  just  as  much 
about  Ireland  as  he  did  of  Hindustan; 
and  yet  he  contrived  to  write  seven 
volumes,  purporting  to  be  the  history  of 
that  country — and  (juite  as  valuable  as 
his  lucubrations   on  Ireland.     His  book 


our    country — the    degradation    of    our  on  political  economy  is  made  up  out  of 

people,    by   connection    with   a  foreign  INIr.  Ricardo's  writings,  which  he  con- 

race,  lower  in  intelligence — lower  in  ha-  trived  to  misunderstand  ;  but  his  errors 

bits  of  order  and  self-restraint — lower  in  are   harmless.     M'Culloch   may  be  un- 

ideas  of  comfort  and  moral  independence  derstood,  but  Mill  is  totally  incompre- 

— lower,  in   short,   in   all  the  qualities  hensihle.     Tliis  is  the  advocate  for  free 

which  constitute  civilised  man.    For  who  trade,   and   the    sage   who   recommends 

is  there   not  blindtd  by  national   preju-  prohibitory  laws  to  prevent  Irish  imini- 

dices;  who  does  not  perceive,  while  he  gration  ! — the     consistent     philosopher, 

deplores  the  fact,  that  owing  to  a  long  who    would    allow   an    unlimited    intro- 

serieg  of  moral  and  political  causes,  the  ductiou  to  the  produce  of  Paddy's  hands, 

most  injurious  possible  to  the  develop-  yet   would  prevei;t   the  introduction   of 

nient   of  human  nature,   the   Irish    are  Paddv  himself,  lest  he  should  tlirow  John 


what  we  have  described  them  to  be,  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ?' 
The  work  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  is  regarded  bv  Mr.  John  Lawless 


Bull  out  of  employment !  But  he  is  not 
one  of  those  authorities  whose  name 
could  give  a  dangerous  currency  to  errors. 
Mr.  Black,  of  the  'Morning  Chronicle,' 


as  a  publication  abounding  in  '  nianlv  and     is  the  onl  v  man  in  England  who  reads  Uis 
Majj,\92S.  z 
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nonsense.  Once  he  happened  to  be  right 
by  accident,  and  that  time  he  borrowed 
not  only  his  facts  but  his  quotations  fi-om 
this  magazine.* 

Had  Mr.  Lawless  been  aware  of  this, 
lie  would  not,  in  his  late  speech  at  the 
Catholic  Association,  have  bestowed  so 
much  indignation  on  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  'Westminster  Review  ;' 
but  as  they  awakened  within  this  honest 
Irishman  sentiments  of  national  dignity, 
I  cannot  only  pardon  his  encomium  on 
the  review,  but  forgive  the  dulness  and 
wickedness  of  the  reviewer. 

*  Such,'  said  Mr.  Lawless,  '  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  writer  in  the  "Westminster 
Review,"  with  respect  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  immigration  of  the 
Irish  into  England ;  and  yet  that  writer 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  if  any 
neighbouring  county  of  England  broke 
in  or  invaded  the  other  with  its  unem- 
ployed population,  that  as  much  igno- 
rance— as  much  stupidity — as  much  su- 
perstition, would  be  chargeable  upon  it 
as  if  any  county  in  Ireland  were  to  pour 
out  its  population  on  them.  It  is  all  an 
idle  cant — it  is  an  audacious  assumption 
of  superiority.  I  know  the  two  countries 
well;  I  know  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed;  and  notwithstanding 
the  oppression  under  which  Ireland  has 
been  tortured — notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  !)y  the 
country  of  this  reviewer  to  brutalize  the 
mind  of  Ireland,  still  I  will  say,  that  she, 
under  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  pro- 
scribed priesthood  and  a  proscribed  re- 
ligion, has  been  able  to  maintain  an 
intellect  more  than  equal  to  compare 
with  the  most  cultivated  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  sister  country.  I  challenge 
a  comparison.  Take  any  two  counties 
in  England,  and  compare  them  with  any 
two  counties  in  Ireland — take  them  in  all 
the  relations  of  public  or  private  life — 
take  them  as  citizens — as  men  of  the 
world — giving  shelter,  and  protection, 
and  hospitality,  even  to  their  calum- 
niators ;  consider  them  as  fathers,  as 
husbands,  as  brothers,  as  wives,  or  as 
mothers ;  show  me  any  inferiority  on 
their  part,  not  merely  to  Englishmen,  or 
Englishwomen,  but  to  the  men  or  women 
of  any  part  of  the  universe,  and  1  will 
give  up  the  argument  to  the  "  West- 
minster Review."  * 


Alas !  that  he  did  not  stop  here ;  but 
the  fire  which  Irish  pride  had  kindled 
died  away,  and  he  quickly  returns  to  the 
usual  common-place  of  Irish  orators. 

•  We,'  he  continued,  '  invade  England 
with  the  poverty  and  rag,  which  English 
policy  has  imposed  upon  us.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  Irish,  with  arms  of  in- 
dustry and  toil,  invade  our  neighbours 
in  England,  and  seek  that  protection 
which  English  policy  deny  them  in  their 
native  land.  Here  comes  the  retribu- 
tion— here  comes  the  natural  vengeance 
for  the  abstraction  of  our  capital — the 
absence  of  our  landed  proprietors — the 
desertion  of  our  gentry — here  is  the 
dreadful  punishment  inflicted  by  a  mer- 
ciful Providence  for  the  crimes  of  our 
oppressors.' 

This  is  mere  cant ;  and  though  the 
meeting  cheered  it,  every  man  in  Ireland, 
before  this  day  twenty  years,  will  laugh 
at  it  as  a  gross  absurdity.  I  have  already 
demonstrated  that  the  immigration  of 
the  Irish,  if  carried  to  the  extent  appre- 
hended would  be  of  service  to  England, 
while  it  would  be  any  thing  but  a  benefit 
to  Ireland.  Every  one  who  did  me  the 
honour  to  read  my  arguments  nmst  be 
convinced  of  their  entire  applicability; 
and  I  shall  not  now  repeat  them.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Mr.  Lawless  has  not 
yet  perused  them. 

Nothing  but  the  force  with  which  po- 
pular opinion  acts  upon  the  human  mind 
can  account  for  the  prevalence  of  a  be- 
lief which  is  disproved  by  daily  facts. 
'  The  Edinburgh  Review,'  or  rather  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  who  writes  the  Poliiical  Eco- 
nomy articles  in  that  journal,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  pointed  out  the  supposed 
mischievousness  of  Irish  immigration. 
Yet,  in  the  last  number,  we  find  facts 
stated  which  ought  to  have  made  the  re- 
viewer cautious,  before  he  came  to  a 
conclusion  which  must,  eventually,  ope- 
rate injuriously  upon  his  reputation  as  a 
political  economist.  '  The  following 
scene,'  he  says,  '  given  in  the  svords  of 
Mr.  Hulton,  are  pictures  as  horrible  as 
that  of  Ugolino  ;  and  one  shudders  to 
think,  that  the  cause  that  creates  them 
in  a  single  cottage  has  not  been  personal, 
but  national,  and  holds  at  this  moment 
in  its  grasp  a  great  and  deserving  body 
of  t!»e  people.  "Mrs.  Hulton  and  myself, 
in  visiting  the  the  poor,  were  asked  by  a 


*  See  Westminster  Review,  No.  15.  p.  70.    Article,  '  Irish  Absentees. 
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person  almost  starving",  to  go  into  a 
house.  We  tliere  found,  on  one  side  of 
the  fire,  a  very  old  man,  apparently  dyino-; 
on  the  other  side,  a  young  man,  of  about 
eighteen,  with  a  child  on  his  knee,  whose 
mother  had  ju>t  died,  and  been  buried; 
and  evidently  both  that  young  man  and 
the  child  were  suffering  from  want.  Of 
course  our  object  was  to  relieve  them  ; 
and  we  were  going  away  from  that  house, 
when  the  woman  said,  '  Sir,  you  have  not 
seen  all :'  we  went  up  stairs,  and  under 
some  rags  we  found  another  young  man, 
the  widower  ;  and  turning  down  the  rags, 
which  he  was  unable  to  remove  himself, 
^ve  found  another  man  who  was  dying, 
and  who  did  die  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  family 
were  actually  starviuir  at  the  time."  The 
clergyman  of  West  Houghton  and  my- 
self found,  out  of  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, two  thousand  five  hundred  destitute 
of  bedding,  and  nearly  of  clothes  ;  he 
Avas  positive  six  per  cent,  were  in  a  state 
of  absolute  famine.  The  people  were 
every  where  getting  into  a  state  of  simi- 
lar distress.' 

This  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Emigration  Committee ;  and  the  in- 
stances of  misery  here  adduced  were  not 
partial,  and  most  assuredly  were  not 
caused  by  immigration.  I  question  if  an 
Irishman  was  to  be  found  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place ;  for  Paddy  does  not 
find  a  '  local  habitation  and  a  name'  in 
the  rural  distress  of  England.  Yet  we 
are  told,  that  his  roving  propensities  will 
depress  the  English  peasantry  to  a  con- 
dition similar  to  his  own !  Talk  of  de- 
l)ression,  indeed,  where  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  are  paupers  !  How  sickening 
to  hear  of  the  apprehension  of  Irish  ex- 
ample, where  the  whole  population  are 
notoriously  immoral — where  the  number 
of  criminal  oifences  has  more  than  dou- 
bled within  a  comparatively  short  period  ? 
The  reviewers  themselves  admit  all  this  : 
they  tell  us  that  distress  is  universal ; 
and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  is 
really  the  case.  How  then,  may  we  ask, 
can  immigration  depress  the  laborious 
classes  lower?  Is  the  thing  morally  pos- 
sible ? 

Strange   too,   that   the  *  Westminster 
Reviewer'  should  adduce,  in  support  of 
his  position,   facts  which    actually  told 
against  him.     He  finds  that  the  Roman 


Catholics  have  increased,  and  are  in- 
creasing, in  London.  The  fact  is  so  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  thousand  converts 
from  protestantism,  the  Irish  immigrants 
undoubtedly  have  become  more  nume- 
rous, within  the  last  few  years.  The 
reason  is  obvious  :  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  prejudice  is  so  strong  against 
them,  and  the  number  of  the  unemploy- 
ed so  numerous,  that  they  necessarily 
make  the  metropolis  the  ultimate  place 
of  destination.  But  the  reviewer  was 
not  aware,  that  if  their  presence  was  an 
evil,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  increased ;  for 
the  poor  deluded  creatures  are  voivforin- 
ing  associations — for  what  think  you  ? — 

TO  ENABLE  AS  MANY  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  RE- 
TURN TO  Ireland  ! 

I  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  my  feelings 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  absurd  notions 
which  prevail  respecting  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  English  and  Irish 
peasantry.  In  Ireland  things  are  cer- 
tainly bad  enough ;  but  it  is  worse  in 
England.  There  is  not  a  more  pitiable 
object  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  than 
the  helpless  English  peasant :  depressed 
in  his  own  opinion,*  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  tyrant>,  he  is  reckless  of 
consequences,  plunges  into  crime,  and 
forgets  all  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tions. The  happy  (because  honest  and 
independent)  rustic  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  ;  the  march  of  improvement  has 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and 
though  every  thing  is  apparently  beauti- 
ful, the  peasant  is  no  longer  what  he 
was.  Were  Goldsmith  now  alive,  he 
need  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  im- 
agining a  deserted  village — his  poetry 
v/as  perspectively  prophetic.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  rustic  life  thirty 
years  ago,  speak  with  heartfelt  regret  of 
the  alterations  which  have  taken  place. 
Cobbett  has  feelingly  bewailed  it ;  and 
the  elegant  author  of  the  'Sketches  round 
Dorking'  has,  in  a  recent  work,  depicted 
in  strong  colours  the  operations  of  the 
system  which  has  introduced  misery  and 
its  consequences.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  an  extract ;  the  sentiments  it  con- 
tains coincides  with  those  which  have 
frequently  found  a  place  in  this  Maga- 
zine : 

'  As  a  road-side  village,  Merstone  is,  how- 
ever, still  unusually  interesting.  The  street 
lies  in  a  gentle  valley,  terminated  at  one  end 


*  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Game  Laws. 
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by  an  iron  gate,  opening  into  the   pleasure 
gn"Ounds  of  a  modern  mansion-house,  erected 
by  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  most  opulent 
families  in  the  county ;  but  the  old  cottage- 
residence  still  remains,  and  in  its   snugness 
and  rural  comfort  presents  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  upstart  splendour  of  its  more  favoured 
rival.     The  present  proprietor,  or  "  squire," 
(for,  in  spite  of  all  innovation,  he  retains  this 
primitive  title)  is  the  representative  of  an  an- 
cient northern  family.     In  early  life  he  signa- 
lized himself  in   the    British    expedition    to 
Egypt;  he  is  now  a  parliament  man,  or  one  of 
those  plain  country  gentlemen,  whose  tutelar 
eloquence  seldom   travels  out  of  the  county 
which  they  represent.     The  success  which  at- 
tended his  foreign  enterprize,  seems  to  have 
stimulated  him  with   similar  tliirst  for  civil 
conquest.     At  Merstone,  during  his  boyhood, 
in  the  beautiful  allegory  of  scripture,  "  every 
man  sat  under  his   own   fig-tree  ;"    and  the 
neighbourhood  consisted  of  those  dear  inherit- 
ances  of  independence,    small   farms,   which 
were  chiefly  cultivated  and  occupied  by  their 
owners.     War,  the  common  foe  of  mankind, 
broke  up  this  tranquil  scene  :  in  its  host  of 
evils  came  the  monopolization  of  landed  pro- 
perty, mortgage  brouglit  up  the  rear  of  misery, 
and  hence,  in  various  parts  of  Elngland,  parishes 
became  consolidated  into  so  many  estates.     To 
this  ruinous  system,  the  village  of  Merstone, 
with   few  exceptions,   was  sacrificed  ;    and  a 
consequent  revolution  has  followed.     The  ma- 
jority  of  that   useful   class    of   men,   termed 
"  small  farmers,"  to  use  the  cant  language  of 
the  day,  have  been  "  sold  oflf","  and  their  pro- 
perty "  thrown  together,"  and   confided  to  a 
steward.     Again,    the    villagers    have    been 
coaxed  into  compliance  with  everv  fastidious 
request  of  their   squire  :    public  roads  have 
been  stopped  up,  or  turned,  and  even  tlieir 
street  has  been  crossed  and  bounded  with  a 
gate,  to  suit  his  convenience.  In  the  meantime, 
the  same  spirit  of  monopoly  has  shown  itself 
in  a  thousand  other  forms.     The   squire  has 
turned   speculator  in   rail  roads,  canals,  and 
bridges ;  whilst  his  tenantry  are  impoverished, 
and  the  peace  of  rural  life  is  neglected  for  lu- 
crative distinction  in  national  improvement. 
He,  however,  maintains  a  large  establishment, 
though  not  upon  the  hosjutable  scale  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  he  still  indulges  a  proverbial 
fondness  for  tlie  chase,  which,  being  hale  and 
hearty,  he  may  long  continue,  should  he  not 
become  too  closely  beset  with  the  trammels 
and  anxieties  of  Iiis  commercial  speculations.' 
With   a   melancholy    infatuation    the 
people  of  Ireland  are  ambitious  to  have 
introduced  amotii^"  them  the  systcn  which 
has  done  this,  and  which  is  still  in  mis- 
chievous operation. 


I  do  not  deny  that  too  much  misery 
prevails  in  Ireland,  that  employment  is 
uncertain  and  inconstant,  and  that  labour 
is  badly  remunerated  ;  but  what  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  these  tbins^s  are  found 
in  every  country  in  Europe  to  as  de- 
plorable an  extent  as  in  Ireland.  This 
is  easily  proved;  facts  illustrative  of  this 
nielaricholy  truth  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  this  mag-azine ;  and  the 
parliamentary  inquiries  lately  instituted, 
show  that  it  is  totally  impossible  for 
human  being-s  to  be  more  degraded  or 
more  distressed  than  avast  proportion  of 
the  once  deserving  and  happy  peasantry 
of  England. 

The  world  is  filled  with  false  facts,  A 
multitude  of  authorities  are  on  the  side 
of  error,  and  it  is  now  and  then  found 
that  prevalent  opinions  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  was  once  believed — thou- 
sainls,  who  ought  to  know  better,  believe 
it  still — that  the  practical  extirpation  of 
heretics  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  church,  and  that  image  worship 
is  inseparable  from  a  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation.  It  was  always  understood 
that  England  was  the  land  of  suicides  ; 
it  now  appears,  however,  from  authentic 
documents,  that  November  is  not  a 
hanging  month,*  and  that  three  persons 
flie  by  their  own  hands  in  Paris  for  one 
in  London.  Another  illustration  may 
be  found  in  the  History  of  India.  For 
two  centuries  it  has  been  generally  as- 
serted, and  as  universally  believed,  that 
t!)e  Hindoos  were  divided  into  casts, 
wliich  denied  all  admixture — that  each 
cast  had  its  appropriate  trade  and  pro- 
fession, which  could  not  be  followed  by 
any  but  by  those  to  whom  they  apper- 
tained ;  that  the  religion  of  the  people 
prohibited  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  they  lived  exclusively 
on  rice  and  vegetables.  All  the  author's 
who  have  written  on  India  have  asserted 
this ;  those  Europeans  who  visited  Hin- 
dostan  confirmed  it ;  and  philosophers 
have  drawn  arguments  from  this  moral 
phenomenon,  with  a.  full  confidetice  in 
its  trutli.  Parliament  has  legislated  with 
a  reference  to  this  state  of  things ;  and 
the  East  India  Company  lias  again  and 
again  given  currency  to  these  opinions  in 
tiieir  public  ordinances ;  and  they  have 
never  been  contradicted  even  by  natives 


*  Fewer  su'cidcs  arc  comiiiiltcd  in  Novcni'  cr  than  in  any  oilier  moutli.     See  the  returns  of 
tlio  covoncrs  of  London  iind  Middlesex. 
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of  India.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  whole 
originated[in  misconception ! — these  state- 
ments were  untrue !  there  is  no  real  di- 
vision of  the  peoplelnto  casts;  individuals 
are  not  prohibited  from  acquiring  any 
trade  which  they  may  chuse  to  follow ; 
and  so  far  from  refraining  from  animal 
food,  some  of  them  are  found  even  partial 
to  carrion  !* 

These  are  facts  which  ought  to  make 
individuals  hesitate  to  rely  upon  state- 
ments, merely  because  they  are  univer- 
sally credited.  They  are  not  therefore 
true  ;  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  great 
misconception  exists,  respecting  the  state 
of  Ireland.  I  have  given,  perhaps,  more 
attention  than  any  man  living  to  the 
subject;  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
has  been  to  impress  me  with  a  firm  con- 
viction, that  the  Irish  peasantry  have 
greater  opportunities  of  acquiring  inde- 
pendence than  those  of  any  other  conn- 
try  in  Europe.  This  may  create  a  smile, 
perhaps  it  may  give  rise  to  ridicule,  or, 
what  is  worse,  to  contempt ;  but  the 
dread  of  consequence  never  deterred  me 
from  giving  utterance  to  what  I  consider- 
ed to  be  truth ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance my  opinion  is  fortified  by  facts. 
I  shall  not  go  out  of  Ireland  for  them ;  I 
shall  not  make  any  statement  without 
authorities;  or,  what  is  still  better,  with- 
out supporting  them  by  what  may  be 
called  arithmetical  arguments. 

If  I  find  a  district  in  Ireland,  where 
the  land  is  comparatively  unproductive, 
where  the  rents  are  higher  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
rural  population  is  actually  more  dense 
than  in  an  equally  given  space  elsewhere; 
and  if  I  find  these  people  without  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  manufac- 
tory, if  I  find  the  proprietors  absentees, 
and  sub-letting  prevalent,  and  all  the  lo- 
cal grievances  which  are  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land in  full  operation,  I  ought — if  the 
politicians  who  discuss  Irish  affairs  be 
correct — find  here  nothing  but  wretched- 
ness, and  crime,  and  disease,  and  dis- 
content. But  if  it  should  turn  out,  that 
none  of  these  things  exist  there  ;  if  it 
should  appear,  that  they  are  not  only  the 
most  prosperous  and  independent  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  but  perhaps  the  most 
happy  and  comfortable  in  Europe;  it 
will    be    proved   that   those    things    to 
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which  Irish  misery  has  been  attributed 
are  not  really  chargeable  with  it,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  diseased  state  of 
the  nation  proceeds  from  very  ditlerent 
sources  ;  many  of  which  can  be  found  at 
home. 

It  is  time  to  confront  the  prevalent 
cant ;  it  is  time  to  tell  the  people  that 
the  bettering  of  their  condition  rests  en- 
tirely with  themselves — that  those  good- 
natured  gentlemen,  who  associate  for  the 
'  improvement  of  Ireland,'  are  any  thing 
but  Solomons  ;  and  that  the  only  thing— 
the  one  thing  needful,  is  civil  liberty. 
Instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  ab- 
sentees, who  never  will  return,  and 
whose  absence  is  really  a  national  good, 
I  would  recommend  self-dignity  to  all — 
individual  industry  to  every  one.  I  would 
impress  this  important  fact  upon  their 
minds,  namely,  that  rent  is  compara- 
tively lower  in  Irelandt  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire ;  that  taxation  is  less 
heavy,  and  that  there  really  is  abundant 
room  for  exertion.  I  know  my  country- 
men have  many  complaints  to  make ; 
but  what  people  have  not?  I  know  that 
they  are  not  dealt  justly  with;  but,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  some  of  their 
countrymen  have  prospered.  I  allude  to 
the  district  already  mentioned  ;  and,  be- 
fore I  go  further,  I  will  adduce  the  au- 
thority upon  which  the  statement  rests 
for  confirmation.  The  following  extract 
is  taken  from  Brewer's  'Beauties  of 
Ireland.'  This  gentleman,  it  Avas  well 
known,  recently  visited  that  country,  and 
is  therefore  personally  responsible  for 
what  he  has  asserted. 

'  This  (Wexford)  is  an  agricultural  county  ; 
and  a  considerable,  and  increasing,  degree  of 
skill  is  evinced  in  most  departments  of  hus- 
bandry. Barley  is  tiie  grain  of  greatest  pre- 
valence ;  but  wheat  and  beans  are  likewise 
cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  large 
quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  both  in  a 
ground  and  unground  state.  Dairies  are  nu- 
merous, and  butter  forms  an  important  article 
of  exportation  ;  but  the  Wexford  dairy  is  by 
no  means  conspicuous  for  excellence  of  manage  - 
ment.  It  may  be  observed  that  poultry  of  va- 
rious kinds  is  raised  in  unusual  quantities  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  solid  plenty  which  pervades  this  maritime 
county  is  increased  by  an  abundant  supply  of  fish . 

'  The  farms  are  in  general  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  the  buildings,  although  erected  and 


*  See  Rickards's  'India,'  reviewed  in  the  present  number. — Ed. 
t  See  'Real  State  of  Ireland  in  182?.' 
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kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants,  are  often  neatly- 
constructed  and  well  preserved.     The  fields 
are   uniformly  small ;  and  tlie   traveller   will 
not  fail  to  regret,  as  far  as  relates  to  beauty  of 
country,   that  instead  of  hedge-ro'.vs,   amelio- 
rating a  widely  spread  tract  with  the  resem- 
blance of  continued  woodland,  the  fences  are 
formed  by  banks,  planted  with  furze  on  the 
sides    and   tops.      The    thriving   condition   in 
which  these  plantations   of  furze   are   main- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  county,  reveals,  ou 
investigation,  the  unpleasant  fact  that  this  dis- 
trict is  ill-provided  with  fuel.  The  slender  .shrub 
with  which  the  banks  are  planted,  acts,  hideed, 
aot  merely  as  a  fence,  but  is  carefully  grown  as 
a  substitute  for  more  valuable  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  the  domestic  fire.     With  the   ex- 
ception of  this  want,  the  condition  of  society, 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  appears  to  be  very 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  district  in   the 
south  of  Ireland.     The  farmer  is  surrounded 
by  comforts,  the  cottier  is  decent  and  weil- 
clothed.     As  a  strongly-marked  feature  in  the 
attire  of  the  peasantry,   it  may  be   observed 
that  they  very  generally  wear  straw  hats  and 
bonnets,  manufactured  by  themselves.     Shoes 
and  stockings  are  almost  universally  worn.' 

'  111  addition  to  the  above  general  notices 
respecting  the  natural  and  artificial  circum- 
stances of  the  county  of  Wexford,  there  is  a 
tract  within  its  limits  which  has  an  imperative 
claim  on  more  extended  remarks.  1  he  reader 
■will  readily  apprehend  that  we  allude  to  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie.  These  dis- 
tricts, so  interesting  from  their  connexion  with 
important  passages  of  history,  and  from  some 
peculiarities  long  retained,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  manners  which  prevailed  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  occupy  the  south-eastern  division 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  are  open  to  the 
sea  both  on  the  south  and  east.  On  the  north 
they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county 
by  the  lidge  of  mountain  termed  the  Mountain 
of  Forth. 

'  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  Wexford,  that  "  the  appearance 
of  these  baronies,  from  the  mountain  of  Forth, 
is  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  south  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  from  the  mountains  of 
north  Dartmore,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  The  whole  is  well  inhabited.  The 
farm-houses  generally,  as  in  Devonshire,  built 
with  mud  and  tliatched,  appearing  warm  and 
comfortable,  with  convenient  out- houses  ad- 
joining ;  even  the  very  small  farmers,  of  from 
five  to  ten  acres,  have  their  habitations  com- 
fortable and  convenient.'' — Improved  modes 
of  husbandry  are  here  adopted  with  exemplary 
success  ;  and  the  whole  district,  as  compared 
with  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  enjoys  an 
enviable  state  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

'  The  tract  of  country  now  comprised  in  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie  (emphatically 
termed  the  English  Baronief.)  was  granted,  in 
the  year  11 6'.',  by  King  Derniod  Mac  Morough, 


to   the  Constable   Hervey   de   Montmorency  ; 
and  the  whole  district  was  colonized  by  that 
distinguished  person  and  his  adherents.     It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  descendants  of  those 
colonists  have  constantly  preserved  themselves 
in  a  separate  community,  as  regards  language 
and   manners,    until   a   comparatively   recent 
period,  whilst  other  settlers  adopted,  in  the 
early  centuries,  the  tongue  and  habits  of  the 
Irish,  and  whilst  many   of  the  original  stock 
of  natives,   in  succeeding  times,  assumed  the 
modern  language  ami  manners  of  the  English. 
'  The  late  General  Vallancey,  in  a  paper  in- 
serted in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  presents 
the   following  remarks  (which,   althouah   far 
from  being  completely  satisfactory,  are  still  too 
curious  to  be  omitted),  concerning  the  state  of 
t'lese  baronies,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.      "  When  we  were  first  acquainted 
with  this  colony,  a  few  of  both  se.xes  wore  the 
ancient  dress ;  that  of  the  men  was  a  short 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trunk  breeches,  with  a 
round  hat  and  narrow  brim  :   that  of  the  wo- 
men was  a  short  jacket,  a  petticoat  bordered 
at    bottom   with  one,  two,  or   three  rows  of 
riband,   or  tape,   of  a   different  colour ;    the 
dress  of  the  head  was  a  kircher.     The  people 
of  these  baronies  live  well,  are  industrious, 
cleanly,  and  of  good  morals  ;  the  poorest  far- 
mer eats  meat  tsvice  a  week,  and  the  table  of 
the  wealthy  farmer  is  daily  covered  wiih  beef, 
mutton,  or  fowl.    The  beverage  is  home-brew- 
ed ale  and  beer,   of  an  excellent  flavour  and 
colour.     The  houses  of  the  poorest  are   well 
built  and  well  thatched  ;  all  have  out-offices 
for  cattle,  fowls,   carts,  or  cars.     The  people 
are   well    clothed,  are    strong  and   laborious. 
The  wom-^n    do   all  manner   of   rustic   work, 
ploughing  excepted  ;  they  receive  equal  wages 
witli  the  men.     The  professed  religioa  here  is 
the  Roman    Catholic  ;   there   are   about   one 
hundred  Catholics   to  one  Protestant.     T.Iar- 
riage  is  solemnized  mucli  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  Irish.     The  relations  and  friends 
bring  a  profusion  of  viands  of  all  kinds,  and 
feasting  and  dancing  continues  ail  the  night ; 
the  bride  sits  veiled  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
unless  called  out  to  dance,   when  the  chair  is 
filled  by  one  of  the  bride-maids.     At  every 
marriage  an  apple  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
thrown  among   the   crowd ;    a    custom   they 
brought  from  England,  but  the  origin  of  it  has 
not  descended  with  it." 

'  The  enlarged  interchanges  of  society 
which  have  rapidly  taken  place  in  recent 
years,  have  not  failed  to  efl^ect  great  altera- 
tions in  the  manners  and  fashions  of  these  re- 
mote baronies.  The  dialect  so  long  cherished, 
and  found  suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  life  in 
less  commercial  periods,  is  now  confined  to 
the  aged,  and  the  very  humble  and  recluse. 
The  ancient  dress  is  entirely  abandoned,  and 
with  it  have  been  discarded  many  of  those 
bj'oad  peculiarities  of  manuer,  which,  down  to 
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the  middle  years  of  the  last  century,  reudered 
tlie  inhabitants  so  entirely  distinct  from  the 
people  in  every  other  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. Whilst  adopting  a  modern  exterior 
and  tongue,  they  have,  however,  retained 
much  of  their  ancient  simplicity,  industry  of 
liabit,  and  independence  of  spint.' 

Mr.  Wakefiehl,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the 
late  unfortunate  JMr.  Trotter,  give  similar 
evidence  respecting-  this  district ;  and 
although  Mr.  Brewer  is  not  quite  correct 
in  his  history  of  this  colony,*  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  descri|)tion  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  people  are  correct. 
In  tlie  late  census  the  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargie  were  not  returned ;  but  from 
tliat  of  1813  we  find  that  the  population 
Avere  more  dense  than  in  any  other  rural 
district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland.  Now 
here  is  a  fact  which  puts  to  flio^ht  all  the 
arguments  of  exclusionists,  the  theories 
of  economists,  and  declamation  of  pa- 
triots. The  enemies  of  emancipation 
attribute  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  popery, 
hut  here  is  a  district  wliere  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Catholics.  Indeed  it  would  appear 
the  absence  of  Protestants  is  a  security 
for  prosperity  and  good  order  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Trotter  witnessed 
comforts  similar  to  those  which  charac- 
terize the  barony  of  Forth,  in  a  part  of 
Connaught,  where  the  people  were  ex- 
clusively Catholics.  It  is  a  national  evil 
that  the  members  of  the  established  church 
are  not  either  fewer  in  number  or  more 
numerous.  They  now  occupy  that  un- 
happy medium  in  the  population  which 
enables  government,  when  it  feels  so  dis- 
posed, to  make  use  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  and  exasperating  the 
Catholics.  They  are  just  too  many  for 
the  interests  of  tranquillity,  and  too  few 
for  the  cause  of  liberality.  Difterence  of 
opinion  is  mischievous  when  those  enter- 
taining them  are  unequal  in  numbers. 

The  economists,  too,  are  here  at  fault. 
The  county  of  Wexford  cannot  boast  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  manufactory. 
Rents  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
county,  and  all  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors are  absentees.  Yet  the  people 
are  comparatively  independent,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  though  the  population  is 
dense,  there  are  no  local  outrages, — no 


Whiteltoyism.  All  is  orderly  and  tran- 
quil ;  and  amidst  tlie  number  of  Irish 
labourers  who  periodically  visit  England, 
a  native  of  Wexford  is  never  seen.  What 
will  the  economists  say  to  all  this?  It 
proves  their  theories  respecting  popula- 
tion and  subdivisions  of  farms  to  be 
foimded  on  error. 

The  patriots  will  find  it  equally  difficult 
to  contend  with  the  inevitable  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  district.  If  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  are  miserable,  the 
fault  must,  in  some  measure,  rest  with 
themselves,  and  with  themselves  rests 
the  remedy.  Landlonls  are  every  where 
the  same.  Irish  landlords  are  not  a  whit 
more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  than  En- 
glish landlords  ;  and  I  know,  personally, 
that  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  13argie  are  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  Ireland.  It  is 
true,  however,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be 
recorded — that  in  these  remote  districts, 
from  the  paucity  of  Protestants,  religious 
dissensions,  are,  or  at  least  were,  partly 
unknown. 

But,  perhaps,  here  again  we  are  rea- 
soning on  false  data ;  perhaps  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  quite  so 
miserable  and  destitute  as  we  are  led  to 
believe.  Our  authorities  on  this  subject 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  na- 
tives of  Dublin  know  quite  as  little  about 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  as 
the  Cockneys  east  of  Temple  Bar.  '  I 
myself,'  says  a  recent  author,t  'whilst  I 
lived  only  in  the  capital,  was  satisfied 
with  such  vague  notions  of  our  peasantry, 
as  that  they  were  very  dirty  and  cheerful 
whilst  they  could  get  enough  of  po- 
tatoes, and  very  wretched  and  turbulent 
when  they  could  not;  that  popery  and 
potatoes  were,  in  themselves,  baneful 
evils,  greatly  incompatible  with  peace  and 
of  order;  and  finally,  that  of  all  the  king's 
subjects,  the  men  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
were  the  most  ignorant  and  miserable : 
but  of  late  years  I  have  resided  much 
amongst  those  very  men  of  the  south, 
and  my  views  on  these  subjects  have  un- 
dergone considerable  modification  in  con- 
sequence.' 

There  is   another  fact  which  demon- 
strates the  absurdity  of  the  notions  ge- 


inf, 


He  follows  Wakefield  in  saying  there  is  no  limestone  in  this  district,  but  he  has  been  mis- 
formed  in  this  particular.     There  is  abundance  of  limestone  in  Forth  and  Bargie. 
t  '  Real  State  of  Ireland  in  1827.' 
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nerally  entertained  respecting  Ireland. 
According  to  the  ne\vspapers  and  the 
economists,  the  people  are  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  miserable,  but 
the  reverse  is  precisely  the  fact,  if  there 

Imported  into  Ireland  ia  1781        and 
Drapery,  in  yards,  23,833,381 

Black  tea,  in  lbs.  13,035,280 

Ironmongery,  value  in   ^1,404,758 
Tobacco,  in  lbs.  99,402,762 

Earthenware,  %'alne  26^,842 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  articles  of 
luxury  and  domestic  convenience  which 
have  exhibited  an  increase  ;  and  they  de- 
monstrate that  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
taken  place.  No  isolated  facts  can  con- 
tradict this  ;  and  it  cannot  be  met  by  the 
usual  cant  which  descril)ed  the  native 
manufactures  as  nearly  extinguished  ;  for 
they,  too,  have  been  increased  almost 
without  an  exception.  There  was  ex- 
ported to  England,  from  1781  to  1822, 
only  80,000  gallons  of  spirits  ;  but  from 
1800  to  1820,  the  quantity  was  10,250,000 
gallons! 

I  might  stop  here,  but  1  must  observe, 
that  every  man  in  Ireland  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
must  be  aware  that  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  their  condition.  It 
lias  been  remarked  to  me,  by  J.  E.  Deve- 
reaux,  Esq.  of  Carrigmanon,  who  will 
permit  me  to  call  him  my  friend,  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  many  of  the  peasantry 
of  his  neighbourhood,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  went  to  chapel  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  the  men  wearing 
sheepskin  breeches,  and  the  women  a 
kind  of  Unscyzvonlscy,  coarse  and  un- 
sightly. At  present,  bare  feet  are  not 
to  be  seen  ;  all  are  dressed  neatly  and 
genteelly.  Speaking  of  the  county  Kil- 
dare,  Mr.  Brewer  says,  '  The  poor,  ex- 
cept on  certain  favoured  spots,  inhabit 
cabins  of  the  most  wretched  description; 
but  the  condition  of  this  numerous  class, 
in  regard  to  an  honest  emulation  in  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  was  much  im- 
proved when  Mr.  Rawson  printed  his 
remarks  on  this  county,  and  continues 
to  experience  a  progressive  amelioration. 
That   writer  presents  the  following  ob- 


be  any  truth  in  arithmetic.  Tiie  follow- 
ing little  table  is  worth  volumes  of  decla- 
mation ;  it  tells  its  own  tale,  and  no  so- 
phistry can  deny  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  its  moral. 

in        1820.  Increase. 

49,692,0.58.  25,858,677, 

65,268,043.  52,232,763. 

4,876,779.  3,472,021. 

116,112,836.  16,710,074. 

1,421,462.  1,155,620. 

servations  on  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in 
this  county  : — 

•  "  Oatmeal,  potatoes,  eggs,  herrings, 
with  some  milk  and  butter,  constitute  the 
food  of  the  lower  orders ;  their  fuel  is 
turf;  their  clothing  a  home-made  frize 
coat,  cotton  waistcoat,  and  corderoy 
breeches,  yarn  stockings  and  brogues  for 
every  day :  for  the  unmarried,  white 
stockings  and  shoes  for  Sundays  and 
hoiydays.  Even  in  the  dog-days,  Pat 
sweats  under  a  heavy  frize  coat,  and  if 
he  had  three  coats,  &c.  he  would  mount 
them  all.  The  ajipearance  of  the  women 
is  much  bettered;  within  these  twenty 
years  they  were  rag-ged  and  barefoot; 
even  on  Sunday,  if  a  girl  appeared  so 
well  dressed  as  to  have  shoes  and  white 
stockings,  she  was  pointed  at ;  now  no 
country  girl  is  seen  without  them."  ' 

These  facts  are  invalual)le  ;  they  show 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  has 
been  attended  with  consequences  which 
promise  the  most  happy  results  on  its 
entire  abolition  :  they  show  that  as  po- 
pulation increases  the  condition  of  the 
people  improve ;  and  they  also  show 
that  the  most  prosperous  district  in  Ire- 
land is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are,  be  it  observed,  one 
and  all,  agriculturists, 

A  thousand  reflections  here  present 
themselves,  but  I  have  already  exceeded 
the  bounds  I  prescribed  to  m\self  in 
commencing  this  article,  and  I  shall  now 
conclude.  It  is  probably  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  allude  to  the  subject;  and  my 
prayer  is,  that  Irishmen  may  learn  to 
respect  themselves,  and  the  legislature 
acquire  wisdom  enough  to  grant  them 
their  rights,  and  leave  all  else  to  the 
natural  progress  of  things. 
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Patrick's  day  in  Dublin. 

'  No  wonder  that  we  Irish  lads 

Are  all  so  gay  and  frisky, 
St.  Patrick  'twas  that  first  taught  us 
The  knack  of  drinking  whiskey.' 


There  is  no  place  on  earth  where  the 
amorpatrla,  or  love  of  one's  native  coun- 
try, is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  len^tli  as 
in  this  Emerald  Isle :  it  is  not  here  the 
result  of  civilization,  nor  does  it  proceed 
from  the  education  of  the  people  ;  but  it 
is,  as  it  were,  iml)il)ed  into  the  nature 
and  temperament  of  an  Irishman  witli  his 
mother's  milk — the  spark,  dim  at  tirst,  ac- 
quires fresh  force  and  brilliancy  as  years 
advance,  and  the  example  of  adults  is 
presented  for  the  imitation  of  the  youth- 
ful, until  the  fire  of  manhood,  combined 
with  national  propensities,  fans  it  to  a 
brilliant  blaze,  and  forth  it  must  burst 
occasionally. 

One  of  these  '  safety  valves,'  (to  use  a 
metaphor,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,)  is 
the  festival  of  the  great  patron  Saint, 
who  furnishes  a  cognomen  to  tlie  favourite 
son  in  almost  every  family— a  nickname 
for  Irishmen  in  a  sti'ange  country,  but 
at  home  a  source  of  endearment  and 
fraternal  feeling.  I  never  could  discover 
what  feeling  actuated  Dr.  Ledwich  to 
try  and  hunt  down  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  St.  Patrick,  more  particularly 
when,  in  a  futile  endeavour  so  to  do,  he 
contradicts  his  own  statements.*  It  is 
like  other  acts  of  persons  whose  aim  was 
to  destroy  every  thing  Irish,  particularly 
if  it  savored  at  all  of  Popery.  The  time  of    crity  I  purchased  a  large  bunch  of  shara 


was  none  other  inducement,  the  face  of 
nature  should  inspire  the  human  heart 
with  joy,  when  the  very  'mountains  seem 
to  skip  as  young  lambs.'  Poor  Pat  has 
far  other  (though  not  better)  induce- 
ments :  while  a  drop  of  the  real  *  moun- 
tain (lew '  is  tu  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
or  the  glad  face  of  a  friend  to  be  found, 
'  poverty  is  ever  a  day's  march  behind 
him;  and,  altliotigh  the  smiles  of  hope 
be  withheld,  and  the  frowns  of  misery 
and  despair  lower  and  darken  every  ob- 
ject around  him,  yet,  on  a  season  like 
the  one  I  speak  ofj  his  frolic  and  merri- 
ment serves  to  arouse  him  from  every 
unpleasant  trammel,  and  he  will  be  happy, 
despite  of  all  surrounding  circumstances. 
On  last  Patrick's  day,  the  17th  in- 
stant, I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers 
by  a  band  of  amateur  musicians,  who 
passed  under  my  window  just  when  the 
'  morning  cock  crew  loud,'  playing  the 
deservedly  popular  national  air  of  '  Pa- 
trick's Day  in  the  Morning.'  I  arose 
with  an  impulse  which  I  did  not  experi- 
ence every  day,  for  I  am  an  Irishman, 
and  I  glory  in  my  country,  dejected  as 
she  is,  and  I  feed  my  expectations  with 
the  hope  that  the  long  night  of  slavery 
will  one  time  or  other  be  broken  by  the 
light  of  freedom  and   truth.     With  ala- 


the  year  was  well  chosen  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  merry  season: 

■ —  lily  bosomed  spring 

All  bathed  in  teeming  showers. 
When  nature  is  rife  with  delight,  the 
balmy  air  breathing  freshness  and   fra- 
grance,andthe  openingblossomscheering 
and  delighting  the  eye,  the  buds  bursting 

from  their  secret  recesses,giving  verdure  to    passed  the  streets  I  could  notice  the  cold 
the  trees  and  hedgerows' — surely  if  there    blooded  heartless  fellows  who,  ashamed. 


rock  from  one  of  the  poor  uo:iien  who 
paraded  every  part  of  the  town,  crying 
•  Green  Shamrock,'  *  Green  Shamrock,' 
on  this  morning,  and  out  of  their  little 
earnings  take  a  drop,  too,  '  in  honour  of 
the  day  that's  in  it.'  My  shamrock  soon 
assumed  its  proper  and  conspicuous  place 
in  my  hat,  and  proud  was  I  of  it.     As  I 


*  '  St.  Patrick  is  in  Bede's  Martjrology,'  says  the  learned  doctor,  and  then  modestly  starts 
the  objection,  '  Whether  he  ever  composed  such  a  work,  is  doubtful,  as  lie  barely  hints  at  it 
in  one  of  his  compositions.'  Dr.  L.  tben  quotes  Herric  of  Auxerre,  who  wrole  ai.out  880,  in 
his  life  of  St.  Germain,  as  having  called  St.  Patrick,  Hibcrnim  peculioris  ApiStolus,  the  proper 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  says,  '  These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  first  and  oldest  notices  of  our  patron 
saint,  for  he  was  not  heard  of  when  Bede  died  in  735;'  although,  he  says  above,  'he  is  in 
Bede's  Martyrology.'  We  will  dismiss  hira,  with  all  his  misquoted  and  garbled  nuthorities,  as 
he  dismisse?  the  inquiry— 

Proteritae  veniam  dabit  ignorantia  culpae. 

May,  lf52S.  2  a 
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of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  steal- 
ing along,  avoiding  to  meet  with  any  friend 
or  acquaintance  decked  with  the  symbol 
of  their  country  and  of  friendship.  Such 
persons  deserve  to  glide  down  the  '  arrow- 
like stream  of  time,'  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, and  to  be  marshalled  amongst 
those  who  love  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  country. 

'  The  torch  that  would   light   them    through 

dignity's  vvay, 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pyre  where  their 

country  expires.' 
I  do  not  envy  them ;  no  honest  man 
could  envy  them  ;  but  let  them  wend  their 
way  to  the  grave  which  will  close  silently 
over  them.  Tlie  first  burst  of  joy,  which, 
like  the  electric  fire,  pervades  all  things 
within  the  circle  of  its  power,  is  produced 
by  '  soul-stirring  sounds,' — the  military 
who  are  stationed  on  the  different  garri- 
soned posts  in  and  near  our  metropolis, 
marshal  themselves  forth  in  the  court- 
yard of  our  viceroyal  castle  every  day 
'  To  show  in  the  sun  tlieir  red  coats  laced  with 

gold.' 
They  march  headed  by  a  military  band. 
This  band,  as  a  compliment  to  the  land 
they  sojourn  in,  is  expected  lo  play  the 
national  air,  '  Patrick'^^  Day  in  the 
Rlorning,'  on  every  anniversary  of  the 
great  Saint ;  and  thousands  of  all  classes 
throng  our  splendid  quays  to  let  the  wel- 
come air  bring  home  heartily  to  their 
spirits  this  day  which  '  conveyeth  good 
tidings'  A  spirit  of  opposition  on  one 
occasion  manifested  itself  on  the  part  of 
the  military ;  the  commanding  officer 
ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  odious 
party  tunes — '  Tlie  Boyne  Water,'  '  The 
Protestant  Boys.'  This  argued  the  worst 
species  of  a  depraved  taste,  to  clank  the 
galling  chains  in  the  ears  of  the  enslaved 
and  oppressed.  It  was  met  on  the  part 
of  the  people  by  what  many  would  call 
a  merited  casligation.  The  hisses  and 
vociferations  of  the  infuriated  people 
almost  totally  drowned  the  music ; — 
showers  of  stones,  which  a  Macadamized 
road  amply  supplied,  were  flung  in 
amongst  the  soldiery ; — not  a  lamp,  from 
one  end  of  the  quay  to  the  other,  but 
was  smashed  into  atoms,  and  with  much 
difficulty  the  activity  of  the  police  could 
quell  the  tumult. 

As  the  day  advances,  one  may  see  issue 
from  some  of  the  Bacchanal  temples,  at 


the  corners  of  our  streets,  ('  Keep  out 
of  corner  houses,'  is  the  advice  of  many 
a  father  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  oflf- 
spring  at  heart,)  groups  who  have  been 
offering  to  the  rosy  God,  not  of  the  Chian, 
Lesbian,  or  Falernian  grape,  but  of  that 
cup  which  has — '  a  spell  in  it ' 

'  'Gainst  the  ills  of  mortality.' 
They  feel  lighted  up  within  them  a  spirit 
of  frolic  and  fun,  and  with  eyes  beaming 
with  enthusiasm,  they  lilt  as  they  go, 
their  favourite  tune,  and  toss  their  heads 
with  an  air,  as  if  it  were  the  inheritance 
of  a  kingdom  they  were  about  to  suc- 
ceed to,  while  their  feet  hardly  touch 
the  pavement,  so  expanded  and  light 
seem  their  bodies  with  the  joy  of  their 
hearts.  Here  and  there  a  Sheelah  takes 
her  part  in  the  group;  and,  although  it 
is  naturally  debasing  to  see  a  female  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor — yet  on  Pa- 
trick's day  and  in  Paddy's  land — and  a 
Paddy's  wife  too,  sure  should  have  some 
share  of  allowance  made  for  her.  With 
all  our  boasted  patriotism,  we  have  not 
one  social  club  who  meet  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  this  '  great  day  for  Ire- 
land.' We  have  Beefsteak  Clubs,  York 
Clubs,  Boyne  Clubs,  &c.  &c.,  where  the 
spirit  of  party  reigns  undisputed,  and 
where  bigotry  and  ignorance  will  alone 
serve  to  signalise  you,  or  be  your  pass- 
port. How  delightful  would  it  be  to 
see  a  body  of  all  creeds  and  parties  so- 
cially sit  down  and  enjoy  the  delights  of 
the  festive  board,  giving  each  other  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  tendering  their 
devotedness  to  the  common  welfare  of 
their  country.  It  is  a  blessing  not  or- 
dained for  this  unfortunate  land  as  yet, 
but  brighter  days  may  come.  Amongst 
our  gens  du  rang,  and  Heaven  knows 
they  have  been  few  enough  since  that 
ever  to  be  execrated  measure*,  the  off- 
spring of  the  brains  of  C ,  was  sad- 
dled upon  this  country,  a  ball  and  sup- 
per held  in  Saint  Patrick's  Hall  at  the 
castle  serves  as  amusement  for  them,  and 
causes  an  unusual  bustle  amongst  our 
shopkeepers  and  tradespeople — too  good 
to  last,  however,  even  that  was  denied 
us  for  several  years  past— that  splendour 
which  arrayed  the  viceroyal  halls  appears 
to  have  fled  from  theuj — and  they  who 
derived  their  luxuries  from  the  sweat  of 
the  peasant's  brow,  cheering  them  as 
they  were    wont,    by  their  countenance. 


*  The   Union. 
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and  by  sojourning  amongst  them,  now  a   glorious  pageant  approaching  us,  as 

hask  in  the  sunshine  of  foreign  courts,  the  night  of  bigotry  is  dispelled — and  a 

misery  and   degradation  being  thereby  golden  age   again    be  bestowed  on  us, 

entailed   on   their  deserted  dependants,  when 

A  different  day  appears  to  be  now  break-  Kon  galea,  non  ensis  erant :  sine  militis  usa 

ing  for  us,  and,  in  perspective,  we  can  see  JMollia  securee  peragebant  otia  mentes. 


MANSIE 

Of  all  things  in  which  the  public  is  interested, 
and  in  which  it  busies  itself  without  being  in- 
terested, the  crotchets  of  authors  are  those 
which  it  is  least  profitable  to  inquire  into.  If 
this  were  not  so,  we  might  be  tempted  to  ask 
what  it  is  that  would  induce  a  person  gifted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  as  the  author  of 
'  Mansie  Wauch'  unquestionably  is,  to  waste 
his  powers  upon  so  flat  and  unprofitable  a 
work.  At  the  best,  we  imagine  he  could  only 
allege  '  a  truant  disposition ;'  and  since  we 
must  take  the  productions  of  that  wayward 
class,  called  '  men  of  genius,'  just  as  we  find 
them  ;  and  as  to  expect  or  to  wish  that  they 
were  other  than  they  are  is  equally  vain,  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  express  a  sincere  regret 
that  the  person  who  could  produce  some  parts 
of  the  work  before  us,  should  have  so  mixed 
it  up  with  trash  and  balderdash  as  to  make  it 
unintelligible  to  many,  and  uninviting  to  most 
readers. 

'  Mansie  Wauch '  is  an  enlargement  of  some 
sketches  which  appeared,  under  the  same 
title,  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  The  of- 
fensiveness  of  that  publication  has  driven  it 
into  the  obscurity  which  everybody  must  have 
seen  would  ultimately  be  the  fate  of  so  reck- 
less and  unprincipled  a  work.  It  was  not  for 
its  Toryism — for  that  was  bold  and  sometimes 
honest— that  it  was  hated  :  it  was  not  because 
it  spoke  in  a  plain  and  fearless  tone — and  this 
it  did  often  and  honourably — that  it  was  dis- 
liked ;  but  it  was  because  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  men  wlio  knew  no  feelings  of  honour— who 
acknowledged  none  of  the  ties  which  hold  the 
decencies  of  society  together — men  to  whom 
truth  was  a  jest — virtue  a  sarcasm — who,  like 
mere  buccaneers,  fought  under  the  flag  which 
brought  them  present  gain,  and  who  cared  not 
whether  they  broke  hearts  or  blackened  repu- 
tations, provided  they  could  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  victims  did  not  belong  to  their 
own  clique.  These  odious  faults  have  de- 
clared '  Blactwood's  Magazine'  a  nuisance 
in  society.  The  malignant  calumniator  who 
was  afraid  to  strike  openly  was  there  per- 
mitted to  loose  his  shaft  in  sale  ambuscade  ; 
the  disappointed  rogue  whose  plans  of  plunder 
had  been  defeated,  attacked,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  '  chartered  libertine,'  the  ob- 
jects of  his  baffled  schemes  ;  and  the  '  higher 
classes,'  as  they  are  called,  more  in  mockery 


WAUCH.* 

than  mark,  lent  themselves  to  the  oflTensive 
warfare  which  was  carried  on  against  all  that  is 
wise  in  principle,  bold  in  attempt,  and  vir- 
tuous in  action.  Lib  erality  of  feeling  was 
called  radicalism ;  toleration,  infidelity  ;  ho- 
nesty, vulgarity ;  and  cockneyism  (the  meaning 
of  which  we  protest  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out)  was  the  name  under  which  all  the 
undefinable  accusations  were  brought.  The  day, 
however,  in  which  all  this  was  considered 
very  fair,  and  very  convincing,  has  gone  by. 
The  authors  of  '  Blackwood '  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  folks  begin  to  pay  them  off  the 
long  scores  they  owe  them.  We  expect  to 
see  some  day  or  other  a  biography  of  the 
writers  in  '  Blackwood,'  and  a  very  amusing 
collection  it  will  make. 

The  author  of  '  Mansie  Wauch  '  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  best  of  the  bunch.  He  has 
a  pure  and  keen  observation  of  nature,  and  a 
vivid  and  eloquent  power  of  expressing  his 
conceptions.  He  understands  human  nature 
like  a  philosopher,  and  treats  of  it  like  a 
master.  What  can  have  induced  him  to  clothe 
his  knowledge  and  his  genius  in  so  uncouth  a 
garb  as  this,  in  which  he  now  presents  him- 
self, is  more  than  we  pretend  to  guess ;  and 
although  we  are  glad  to  see  such  powers  de- 
veloped in  any  shape,  we  confess  we  should 
like  them  better  and  reverence  them  more  in 
almost  any  other  than  this. 

Under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  memoirs 
of  a  tailor  in  Dalkeith,  the  authorhas  described 
the  manners  of  htimble  life  in  a  Scotch  town — 
(it  has  been  done  in  the  rural  style  ad  nauseam) 
— and  appears  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  show 
that  frugality,  and  industry,  and  honesty,  lead 
to  comfort  and  quiet,  through  a  life  unmarked 
by  any  extraordinary  disasters,  and  exempt 
from  many  of  the  anxieties  and  heart-aches 
which  occur  to  more  ambitious  designs  and 
less  simple  manners.  At  the  same  time  he 
has,  with  masterly  skill,  not  done  this  by 
means  of  distinguishing  his  hero  from  the  com- 
mon run  of  tailors— for  that  would  have 
been  a  vulgar  error,  which  the  writer  is  not 
likely  to  fail  into— he  has  made  him  subject 
to  the  common  influences  which  beset  such 
men.  He  is  cunning,  conceited,  garrulous, 
short-sighted,  and  prejudiced  :  he  is,  in  short, 
described  exactly  as  such  a  human  being  must 
be  under  the  circumstances  in  which   he  is 


*  The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith. 
Blackwood  :  London,  Cadell. 
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placed,  and  he  is,  consequently,  not  a  bit  like 
ordinary  characters  in  novels.  He  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  patient,  virtuous,  pure  in  feeling, 
and  honest  in  his  conduct,  compassionate  and 
kind  to  all  persons  within  his  sphere,  simple 
and  pious.  This  mixture  of  the  good  and 
evil  of  his  disposition  produce  a  bizarre  effect, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced, 
by  means  of  his  own  description.  His  tone  is 
like  that  of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  the  Parish  :  he  is 
quite  as  much  impressed  with  his  own  im- 
portance, but  he  takes  a  wider  range  within 
his  observation.  His  style  is  of  course 
Scotch,  and  may,  no  doubt,  contain  many 
beauties  which  our  northern  neighbours  can 
appreciate,  and  lind  prodigiously  good  ;  but  to 
a  large  proportion  of  his  majesty's  liege  sub- 
jects, happily  for  themselves,  this  dialect  is  as 
barbarous  and  unknown  as  that  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  book  which  may  be 
tolerably  well  guessed  at,  and  from  them  we 
make  some  extracts. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  the  tailor  has  a 
debate  with  his  wife  on  the  subject  of  appren- 
ticing their  only  son  Benjie.  The  manner  in 
which  be  treats  her  suggestions  as  to  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  their  descendant  is  best 
qualified,  or  which  is  most  eligible  for  him,  is 
humorous,  and  even  eloquent. 

'  "  Weel,  weel,"  answered  Nanse,  a  wee 
startled  by  my  strong,  decisive  way  of  ma- 
naging, "  ye  ken  best,  and,  I  fancy,  maun 
tak'  the  matter  your  ain  way.  But  ye  can 
hae  nae  earthly  objection  to  making  him  a 
lawyer's  advocatt  V 

'  "  I  wad  see  him  hanged  first,'"  answered 
I.  "  Wliat !  do  you  imagine  I  would  set  a 
son  of  mine  to  be  a  sherry-offisher,  ganging 
about  rampaging  through  the  country,  taking 
up  fiefs  and  robbers,  and  suspicious  charac- 
ters wi'  wauf  looks  and  waur  claes  ;  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  evil  communication  from  bad 
company,  in  the  way  o'  business  ;  and  rouping 
out  puir  creatures  that  canna  find  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  lawful  debts,  at  the  Cross,  by 
waiTant  o'  tlie  Sherry,  wi'  an  auld  chair  in  ae 
hand,  and  an  eevery  liammer  in  the  ither. 
Siccan  a  sight  wad  be  the  death  o'  me." 

'  "  What  think  ye  then  o'  the  preaching 
line  1  "  asked  Nanse. 

'  "  The  preaching  line  !"  quo"  I — "  No,  no, 
that'll  never  do.  Not  that  I  want  respect  for 
ministers,  who  are  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  ;  but  the  trutli  is,  that  unless  ye  have 
great  friends  and  patronage  of  the  like  of  the 
i)uke  down  by,  or  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  up 
by,  or  sic  like,  yo  may  preach  3'oursell  as 
hoarse  as  a  corbie,  from  June  to  .Tanuary, 
before  ony  body  will  say  '  hae,  puir  man, 
there's  a  kirk.'  And  if  no  kirk  casts  up — 
which  is  mair  nor  likely — what  can  a  young 
probationer  turn  his  liand  to  ?  He  has  learned 
no  trade,  so  he  can  neither  work  nor  want. 
He  daurna  dig   nor   delve,    even   tliough  he 


were  able,  or  he  would  be  hauled  by  the  cufi' 
of  the  neck  before  his  betters  in  the  Genieral 
Assembly,  for  having  the  impudence  to  go  for 
to  be  so  bold  as  dishonour  the  cloth  ;  and 
though  he  mnj  get  his  bit  orra  half-a-guinea 
whiles,  for  holding  forth  in  some  bit  country 
kirk,  to  a  wheen  shepherds  and  their  dogs, 
when  the  minister  himsell,  staring  with  the 
fat  of  gude  living  and  little  wark,  is  lying  ill 
of  a  bile  fever,  or  has  the  gout  in  his  muckle 
tae,  yet  he  has  aye  the  miseries  of  uncertainty 
to  encounter,  his  coat  grows  bare  in  the  cuffs, 
greasy  in  the  neck,  and  brown  between  the 
shouthers  ;  his  jaw-bones  get  long  and  lank, 
his  een  sunk,  and  his  head  grey  wi'  vexation, 
and  what  the  wise  Solomon  calls  '  hope  de- 
ferred :'  so  at  long  and  last,  friendless  and 
pennyless,  he  takes  the  incurable  complaint  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  is  buried  out  of  the  gate, 
in  some  bit  strange  corner  of  the  kirk-yard." 

'  "  Stop,  stop,  gudeman,"  cried  Nanse, 
half  greeting,  "  that's  an  awfu'  business  ;  but 
I  daursay  it's  ower  true.  But  mightna  we 
breed  him  a  doctor  "!  It  seems  they  have  unco 
profits,  and,  as  he's  sae  clever,  he  might 
come  to  be  a  graduit." 

•  "Doctor!"  answered  I — "Kay,  kay,  let 
that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa'  ;  it's  a'  yo  ken  about 
it.  If  ye  was  only  aware  of  what  doctors 
had  to  do  and  see,  between  dwining  weans 
and  crying  wives,  ye  would  have  thought 
twice  before  ye  let  that  out.  How  do  ye 
think  our  callant  has  a  heart  within  him  to 
look  at  folk  blooding  like  sheep,  or  to  sew 
up  cutted  throats  with  a  silver  needle  and 
silk  thread,  as  I  would  stitch  a  pair  of  trow- 
sers ;  or  to  trepan  out  pieces  of  cloured 
skulls,  filling  up  the  hole  with  an  iron  plate  ; 
and  pull  teeth,  ma3'be  the  only  ones  left,  out 
of  auld  women's  heads,  and  so  on,  to  sa3'- 
nothing  of  rampaging  with  dark  lanterns, 
and  double-tweel  dreadnoughts,  about  gousty 
kirk-yards,  among  humlock  and  long  nettles, 
the  haill  night  over,  like  spunkie — shoving 
the  dead  corpses,  winding  sheets  and  all,  into 
corn-sacks,  and  boiling  their  bones,  after  they 
have  dissected  a'  the  red  flesh  off  them,  into 
a  big  caudron,  to  get  out  the  marrow  to  make 
drogs  of?" 

'  "  Eh,  stop,  stop,  Mansie,"  cried  Nanse, 
holding  up  her  hands. 

'  "  No,"  continued  I,  "  but  it's  a  true 
bill— it's  as  true  as  ye  are  sitting  there. 
And  do  ye  think  that  any  earthly  compensa- 
tion, either  gowpins  of  gowd  by  way  of  fees, 
or  yellow  chariots  to  ride  in,  with  a  black 
servant  sticking  up  behind,  like  a  sign  over  a 
tobacconist's  door,  can  ever  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  a  man's  having  all  his  feelings  seared 
to  iron,  and  his  soul  made  into  whinstone, 
yea,  into  the  nethermillstoue,  by  being  art 
and  ])art  in  sic  dark  and  devilish  abomina- 
tions 1  Go  away  wi'  siccan  downright  non- 
sense. Hearken  to  my  words,  Nanse,  my 
dear.     Tlie  happiest  man  is  he  that  can  live 
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quietly  and  soberly  on  the  earnings  of  bis  in- 
dustry, pays  his  day  and  way,  works  not  only 
to  win  the  bread  of  life  for  his  wife  and  weans, 
but  because  he  kens  that  idleset  is  sinful,  keeps 
apure  heart  towards  God  and  man  ;  and  caring 
not  for  the  fashion  of  this  world,  departs 
from  it  in  the  hope  of  going,  through  the  me- 
rits of  his  Redeemer,  to  a  better." 

'  "  Ye  are  right  after  a',"  said  Nanse, 
giving  me  a  pat  on  the  shouther  ;  and  finding 
who  was  her  master  as  well  as  spouse — "  111 
wad  it  become  me  to  gang  for  to  gie  advice  to 
my  betters.  Tak'  your  will  of  tlie  business, 
gudeman  ;  and  if  ye  dinna  mak'  him  an  Ad- 
miral, just  mak'  him  what  ye  like." 

'  Now  is  the  time,  thought  I  to  myself,  to 
carry  my  jioint,  finding  the  drappikie  I  had 
taken  witli  Donald  M'Naughton,  in  settlius: 
his  account  for  the  green  jacket,  still  working 
in  my  noddle,  and  giving  me  a  power  of 
words  equal  to  Mr.  Blouster  the  Cameronian 
preacher, — now  is  the  time,  for  I  still  saw  the 
unleavened  pride  of  womankind  wambling 
within  her,  like  a  serpent  that  has  got  a  knock 
on  the  pow,  and  been  cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  so,  taking  a  hearty  snuff  out  of  my 
box,  and  drawing  it  up  first  one  nostril,  then 
another,  syue  dighting  my  finger  and  thumb 
on  my  breek-knees,  "  What  think  ye,"  said 
I,  "  of  a  sweep  1  Were  it  not  for  getting- 
their  faces  blacked  like  savages,  a  sweep  is  not 
such  a  bad  trade  after  a'  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
going  down  lunis  six  stories  high,  head  fore- 
most, and  landing  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet 
upon  the  hearth-stone,  like  a  kittlin,  is  no 
just  so  pleasant."  Ye  observe,  it  was  only  to 
thi-ow  cold  water  on  the  unthrifty  flame  of  a 
mother's  pride  that  I  said  this,  and  to  pull 
down  uppishness  from  its  heathenish  temple  in 
the  heart,  liead  foremost.  So  I  looked  to  her, 
to  hear  how  she  would  come  on. 

'  "  Haivers,  haivers,"  said  Nanse,  birsing 
up  like  a  cat  before  a  colley.  "  Sweep,  say 
ye  ?  I  would  sooner  send  him  up  wi'  Lunardi 
to  the  man  of  the  moon  ;  or  see  him  banished, 
shackled  neck  and  heels,  to  Botany  Bay.'' 

'  "A  weel,  aweel,"  answered  I,  "  what  no- 
tion have  ye  of  the  packman  line  1  We  could 
fill  his  box  with  needles  and  prins,  and  tape, 
and  hanks  of  worsted,  and  penny  thimbles,  at 
a  small  expense ;  and,  putting  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  send  him  abroad  into  the  wide  world  to 
push  his  fortune."' 

'  The  wife  looked  dumbfoundered.  Howso- 
ever— "  Or  breed  him  a  rowley-poley  man," 
continued  I,  "to  trail  about  the  country  fre- 
quenting fairs ;  and  dozing  thro'  the  streets 
selling  penny  cakes  to  weans,  out  of  a  basket 
slung  round  the  neck  with  a  leather  strap,  and 
parliaments,  and  quality,  brown  and  white, 
and  snaps  weU  peppered,  and  gingerbread 
nits,  and  so  on.  The  trade  is  no  a  bad  ane, 
if  creatures  would  only  learn  to  be  careful." 

'  "  Mansie  Wauch,  Mansie  Wauch,  hae  ye 
gane  out  o'  yere  wuts,"  cried  Nanse, — "  are 
ye  really  serious  V 


'  I  saw  what  1  was  about,  so  went  oii  vviia- 
out  pretending  to  mind  her. — "  Or  what  say  ye 
to  a  penny  pieman  1  I'fegs,  it's  a  cozy  birth, 
and  ane  that  gars  the  cappers  birl  down. 
What's  the  expense  of  a  bit  daigh,  half  an 
ounce  weight,  pirled  round  wi'  the  knuckles 
into  a  case,  and  filled  half  full  o'  salt  and 
water,  wi'  twa  or  three  nips  o'  braxy  floating 
about  in't  f  Just  naething  ava  ; — and  con- 
sider on  a  winter  night,  when  ice-shockles  are 
hinging  from  the  tiles,  and  stomachs  relish 
what  is  warm  and  tasty  ;  what  a  sale  they  can 
get,  if  they  go  about  jingling  their  little  bell, 
and  keep  the  genuine  article !  Then  ye 
ken  in  the  afternoon,  he  can  show  that  he 
has  two  strings  to  his  bow  ;  and  have  a  wheen 
cookies,  either  new  baked  for  ladiir-s'  tea-par- 
ties, or  the  yesterday's  auld  shopkeepers'  het 
up  i'  the  oven  again, — which  is  all  to  ae 
jmrpose." 

'  "  Are  ye  really  in  your  seven  natural 
senses, — or  can  I  believe  my  ain  c-en  1 — I 
could  almost  imagine  some  warlock  had  thrown 
ghimoiir  into  them,"  said  Nanse,  staring  me 
broad  in  the  face. 

'  "  Take  a  good  look,  gudewife,  for  seeing's 
believing,"  quo'  I ;  and  th^n  continued,  with- 
out drawing  breath  or  bridle,  at  full  birr — 

'  "  Or  if  the  baking  line  does  not  please  ye, 
what  say  ye  to  binding  him  regularly  to  a 
man-cook  ?  There  he'll  see  life  in  all  its 
variorums.  Losh  keep  us  a',  ^vhat  an  insight 
into  tlie  secrets  of  roasting,  brandering,  fry- 
ing, boiling,  baking,  and  brewing — nicking  of 
geese's  craigs — hacking  the  necks  of  dead 
chickens,  and  cutting  out  the  tongues  of 
leeving  turkeys.  Then  what  a  steaming  o' 
fat  soup  in  the  nostrils  !  and  siccan  a  collection 
o'  fine  smells,  as  would  persuade  a  man  that  he 
could  fill  his  stomach  thro'  his  nose !  No 
weather  can  reach  sucli  cattle  :  it  may  be  a 
storm  of  snow,  twenty  feet  deep,  or  an  even- 
down pour  of  rain,  washing  the  very  cats  ofi" 
the  house  tops  ;  when  a  weaver  is  shivering  at 
his  loom,  with  not  a  drop  of  blood  at  his  finger 
nails,  and  a  tailor  like  myself,  so  numb  with 
cauld,  that  instead  ol  driving  the  needle  thro* 
the  claith,  he  brogs  it  thro'  his  ain  thumb — 
then,  fient  a  hair  care  they:  but,  standing 
beside  a  ranting,  roaring,  parrot-coal  fire,  in  a 
white  aptoE,  and  a  gingham  jacket,  they  pour 
sauce  out  of  ae  pan  into  another,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  my  lord  this,  and  my  lady  that,  turn- 
ing, by  their  legerdemain,  fish  into  fowl,  and 
fowl  into  flesh  ;  till,  in  the  long  run,  man, 
woman,  and  wean,  a'  chew  and  champ  away, 
without  kenning  more  what  they  are  eating 
than  ye  ken  the  day  ye'll  dee,  or  whether  the 
Witch  of  Endor  wore  a  demity  falderal,  or  a 
manco  petticoat." 

'  "  Weel,"  cried  Nanse,  half  rising  to  go 
ben  the  house,  "  I'll  sit  nae  langer  to  hear  ye 
gabbling  nonsense  like  a  magpie.  Mak  Benjie 
what  ye  like  ;  but  ye'll  mak  me  greet  the  een 
out  o'  my  head." 

•  "  Hooly  and  fairly,'  said  1;  "  Nanse,  sit 
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Still  like  a  woman,  and  hear  me  out;"  so, 
giving  her  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  she  sat  her 
ways  down,  and  I  resumed  my  discourse. 

'  "  Ye've    heard,   gudewife,   from    Benjie's 
own  mouth,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  out  the  trade   of  a  gentleman ; — who 
has   put  such  outrageous  notions  in  his  head 
I'm  sure  I'll  not  pretend  to  guess  at.     Having 
never   myself  being   above   daily   bread,    and 
constant  work — when  I  could  get  it — I  dare 
not  presume  to  speak   from  experience  ;  but 
this  I  can  say,  from  having  some  acquaint- 
ances in  the  line,  that,  of  ail  easy  lives,  com- 
mend me  to  that  of  a  gentleman's  gentleman. 
It's  true  he's  caa'd  a  flunky,  which  does  not 
sound    quite    the  thing ;    but  what  of  that  1 
what's  in  a  name  1  pugh  !  it  does  not  signify 
a  bawbee — no,  nor  that  pinch  of  snufF:  for,  if 
we  descend  to   particulars,  we're  all  flunkies 
together,  except  his  majesty  on  the  throne. — 
Then  William  Pitt  is  his  flunky — and  half  of 
the  House  of  Common  are  his  flunkies,  doing 
what  he  bids  them,  right  or  wnmg,  and  no 
daring  to  disobey  orders,  not  for  the  hair  iu 
their  heads  — then  the  earl  waits  on  my  lord 
duke — Sir  Something  waits  on  my  Lord  Some- 
body— and  his  tenant,  Mr.  so  and  so,  waits  on 
liim — and  Mr.  so  and  so  has  his  butler — and 
the    butler   has    his    flunky — and    the    shoe- 
black brushes  the  flunky's  jacket — and  so  on. 
We   all    hang    at  one  another's  tails   like   a 
ropeofingans — so  ye  observe,  that  any  such 
objection,  in    the  sight  of  a   philosopher  like 
our  Benjie,  would  not  weigh  a  straw's  weight. 
'  "  Then   consider,    for    a    moment, — just 
consider,  gudewife,  what  company  a  flunky  is 
every  day  taken  up  with,  standing  behind  the 
chairs,  and  helping  to  clean  plates  and  porter; 
and  the  manners  he  cannot  help  learning,  if 
he  is  in  the   smallest  gleg  in  the  uptake,  so 
that,  when  out  of  livery,  it  is  the  toss  up  of  a 
halfpenny  whether  ye  find  out  the  difference 
between  the  man  and  the  master.     He  learns, 
in  fact,   everything.     He  learns  French, — he 
learns  dancing,  in  all  its  branches, — he  learns 
how  to  give  boots  the  finishing  polish, — he 
learns  how  to  play  at  cards,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  an  earl, — he  learns,  from  pour- 
ing  the  bottles,    the    names   of    every   wine 
brewed  abroad, — he  learns   how  to    brush    a 
coat,  so  that,  after  six  mouths'  tear  and  wear, 
one  without  spectacles  would  imagine  it  had 
only  gotten  the  finishing  stitch  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  ;  and   he  learns  to  play  on    the 
flute,  and  the  spinnet,  and  the  piano,  and  the 
fiddle,    and    the    bagpipes  ;    and    to    sing   all 
manner  of  songs,  and  to  skirl,  full  gallop,  with 
such  a  pith  and  birr,  that  though  he  was  to 
lose  his  precious  eyesight  with  the  smallpox, 
or  a  flash  of  forked  lightning,  or  fall  down  a 
three-story  stair  dead  drunk,  and  smash  his 
legs  to  such  a  degree  that  both  of  them  re- 
quired to  be  cut  off,  above  the  knees,  half  an 
hour  after,  so  far  all  right  and  well — for  he 
could  just  tear  of!"  his  shouther-knot,  and  make 
a  i)erfect  fortune — in  the  one  case,  in  being 


led  from  door  to  door  by  a  ragged  laddie,  with 
a  string  at  the  button-hole,  playing,  '  Ower 
the  Border,'  '  The  Hen's  March,'  '  Donald 
M'Donald,'  '  Jenny  Nettles,'  and  such  like 
grand  tunes,  on  the  clarinet ;  or,  in  the  other 
case,  being  drawm  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  door  to  door,  on  a  hurdle,  like  a  lord, 
harnessed  to  four  dogs  of  all  colours,  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  in  the  hour,  exclusive  of 
stoppages. — What  say  ye,  gudewife  V 

'  Nanse  gave  a  mournful  look,  as  if  she  was 
frighted  I  had  grown  demented,  and  only 
said,  "  Tak'  your  ain  way,  gudeman  ;  ye'se  get 
your  ain  way  for  me,  I  fancy." 

'  Seeing  her  in  this  Christian  state  of  re- 
signation, T  determined  at  once  to  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
business  as  I  intended.  "  Now,  Nanse,"  quo 
I,  "  to  come  to  close  quarters  wi'  ye,  tell  me 
candidly  and  seriously  what  ye  think  of  a 
barber  ?  Every  one  must  allow  it's  a  canny 
and  cozie  trade." 

'"A  barber  that  shaves  beards!"  said 
Nanse.  "'Od,  Mansie,  ye're  surely  gaun 
gyte.     Ye're  surely  joking  me  a'  the  time  V 

'"Joking!"  answered  I,  smoothing  down 
my  chin,  which  was  geyan  rough, — "  Joking 
here  or  joking  there,  I  should  not  think  the 
settling  of  an  only  bairn,  in  an  honourable  way 
o'  doing  for  all  the  days  of  his  natural  life,  is 
any  joking  business.  Ye  dinna  ken  what  ye're 
saying,  woman.  Barbers  !  i'fegs,  to  turn  up 
your  nose  at  barbers;  did  ever  living  hear 
such  nonsense  ;  but  to  be  sure,  one  can  blame 
nobody  if  they  speak  to  the  best  of  their  ex- 
perience. I've  heard  tell  of  barbers,  woman, 
about  London,  that  rode  up  this  street,  and 
down  that  other  street,  in  coaches  and  four, 
jumping  out  to  every  one  that  halloo'd  to 
them,  sharping  razors  both  on  stone  and  strap, 
at  the  ransom  of  a  penny  the  pair ;  and  shaving 
off  men's  beards,  whiskers  and  all,  stoop  and 
roop,  for  a  three-ha'-pence.  Speak  of  barbers  ! 
it's  all  ye  ken  about  it.  Commend  me  to  a 
safe  employment,  and  a  profitable.  They  may 
give  others  a  nick,  and  draw  blood,  but  catch 
them  hurting  themselves.  They  are  not  ex- 
posed to  colds  and  rheumatics,  from  east  winds 
and  rainy  weather  ;  for  they  sit,  in  white 
aprons,  plaiting  hair  into  wigs  Jor  auld  folks 
that  have  bell-pows,  or  making  false  curls  for 
ladies  that  would  fain  like  to  look  smart  in  the 
course  of  nature.  And  then  they  go  from 
house  to  house,  like  gentlemen  in  ihe  morn- 
ing ;  cracking  with  maister  this,  or  madam 
that,  as  they  soap  their  chins  with  scented- 
soap,  or  put  their  hair  up  in  marching  order 
either  for  kirk  or  playhouse.  Then,  at  their 
leisure,  when  they're  not  thr;.ng  at  heme,  they 
can  pare  corns  to  the  gentry,  or  give  plowmen's 
heads  the  bicker-cut  for  a  penny,  and  the  hair 
into  the  bargain,  for  stuffing  chairs  with;  and 
between  us,  who  knows  but  that  some  genty 
Miss,  fond  of  plays,  poems,  and  novels,  may 
fancy  our  Benjie,  when  he  is  giving  her  red  hair 
a  twist  with  the  torturing  irons."  ' 
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THE   BREHON  LAWS. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  has  written  a  '  Prize 
Essay/  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the  ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  the  matters  it 
treats  of  are  curious,  we  shall  condense 
it  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  to  found  a  few  argu- 
ments by-and-by  upon  the  conclusions 
deducible  from  Mr.  O'Reilly's  facts. 

A  translation  of  the  Brelion  Laios  has 
been  represented  by  some  writers  as  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  others 
as  a  thing-  absolutely  impossible.  The 
late  Charles  O'Connor  of  Balana<(ar, 
whose  authority,  on  subjects  connected 
with  Irish  antiquities  and  literature,  must 
always  have  considerable  weight,  has  de- 
clared, that  '  the  Irish  jurisprudence 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Pha'- 
nian  dialect,  a  dialect  understood  only 
by  the  Brehons,  and  law-advocates,  and  a 
few  who  had  the  curiosity  to  study  our 
lauguaoe.' — He  adds,  '1  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  some  of  the 
most  learned  Irish  scholars  in  our  island, 
and  they  freely  confessed  to  me,  that  to 
them,  both  the  text  and  gloss  were  equally 
unintelligible.  The  key  for  expounding 
both  was,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  possessed  by  the  Mac  Egans, 
who  kept  their  law-school  in  Tippe- 
rary,  and  I  dread  that  since  that  time 
it  has  been  lost.'  *  Doctor  Ledwich, 
although  utterly  ignorant  of  evenj 
dialect  of  the  Irish  language,  fearlessly 
asserts  that  a  translation  of  the  Brehon 
Laws  is  '  a  thing  impossible.'!  These 
authorities,  at  first  sight,  might  appear 
sufficient  to  persuade  a  man  whose 
curiosity  might  be  easily  gratified,  with- 
out tlie  trouble  of  investigation,  that  an 
attempt  to  translate  the  Brehon  Laws 
would  be  an  unavailing  experiment.  Yet 
these  autliorities  should  not  deter  the 
Irish  scholar  from  making  the  attempt. 
They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  as  no 
authorities.  Charles  0'('onnor  does  not 
say,  that  he  himself  had  studied  the  Bre- 
hon Laws,  and  found  by  his  own  expe- 
rience that  they  were  not  to  be  deciphered. 
He  only  says,  that  he  was  told  by  some 
Irish  scholars  that  '  to  them  both  text  and 
gloss  were  equally  unintelligible.'      But 


this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  arc 
equally  so  to  all  otliers.  As  for  the  as- 
sertion of  Ledwich,  that  '  the  thing  is 
impossible,'  it  can  have  no  weight  with 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  language, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  our  country: 
who  must  perceive  that  the  book,  which 
he  has  miscalled  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,'  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  mass  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  that  proves  nothing  more  than 
the  self-sufficiency  oF  its  author,  and  its 
utter  ignorance  of  the  genuine  History  and 
Anti<iuities  of  Ireland. 

It  must  be  arlmitted,  that  a  translation 
of  the  Brehon  Law  would  be  a  work  of 
considerable  labour  and  difficulty  ;  but  to 
a  man  of  industry  and  talent,  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Irish 
language,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
task  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  nor 
would  it,  perhaps,  be  so  difficult  as  at 
first  view  it  may  appear.  The  text  of  all 
our  law  books  is  in  the  Fenian  dialect ; 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  interlined 
gloss,  which,  in  more  modern  language, 
explains  the  terms  contained  in  it.  Both 
text  and  gloss  are,  it  is  confessed,  obso- 
lete, and  to  the  person  who  is  acquainted 
witli  only  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  moderu 
Irish  must  be  unintelligible  ;  but  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language 
is  more  extensive,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
When  Mr.  O'Connor  wrote,  there  was  no 
dictionary  of  the  Irish  language  that  con- 
tained above  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
words.  A  translation  of  the  Irish  laws 
would,  at  that  time,  be  therefore  attended 
with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  But 
now  that  there  is  an  Irish  Dictionary  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  thousand  words, 
many  of  which  are  extracted  from  the  an- 
cient laws,  and  from  other  very  ancient 
manuscripts,  it  is  sui)mitted  that  the 
principal  difficulty  attending  a  translation 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  is  removed. 

That  the  Irish  had  Breitheamkuin 
(Brei-hoo-in,  i.  e.  judges,)  and  Reach- 
tairidh  (Ragh-ta-ree,  i.  e.  lawgivers), 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history, 
is  asserted  by  all  the  native  Seancliaid- 
headh  (Shan-a-hee,  i.  e.  historians  and 
antiquaries).  The  Milesian  colony,  on 
their  first  landing  in  Irelanil,   were  at- 


*  Ledwich 's  Antiquities,  edition  1803,  page  303. 
t  Ihid.  page  30i?. 
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tended  by  Amerijin,  in  the  quality  of 
judsfe,*  and  the  office  was  never  abolished 
a3  long-  as  the  Irish  continued  to  be 
g-overned  by  their  own  laws.  That  the 
Irish  laws  were  committed  to  writing, 
little  doubt  will  be  entertained  by  those 
who  consider  the  great  love  for  literature, 
for  which  the  ancient  Irish  were  so  re- 
markable. It  is  well  known,  that  they 
took  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  com- 
mitting to  writing  the  records  of  the 
nation,  their  pedigrees,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  bards  ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  probable,  that,  whilst  they  were  so 
careful  in  the  preservation  of  these 
things,  they  were  so  silly  as  to  neglect 
the  preservation  of  their  laws,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  the  people  depended. 

There  is  still  extant  an  ancient  Glos 
sary  of  the  Irish  language,  by  some 
writers  supposed  to  be  written  by  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  A.  D.  254,  but  by  others 
more  generally,  and  certainly  with  more 
truth,  attributed  to  Cormac  Mac  Cullio- 
nan.  King  of  Munster,  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Beallach  Mugh/ia  (Balagh  Moona)A.D. 
908.  In  this  tract  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  quota- 
tions from  these  institutes  are  numerous. 

In  the  Leahhar  Gahhala  (Lcavar  Ga- 
vawla)  or  book  of  Invasions,  or  Con- 
quests, compiled  by  the  O'Clerys,  we 
find  the  following  passage — '  Ro  gliahh 
tra  ollamh  Fodhla  mac  Fiacha  Fionnsco- 
thaigh  righe  Eireann.  As  dire  dogairthi 
OLlamh  Fodhla  de  ar  a  bheith  na  rigli 
agus  na  ollamh.  Eochaidh  a  ch.ed  ainm. 
Do  raghsut  fir  Eireann  Ollamh  in  a  righ 
uniste,  ar  iomat  afheasu  agus  afhoghloma, 
do  chvimhed  a  reachta  agus  a  riaghia, 
agus  ar  a  chalmucht  aga  nlomcosnahm  i 
ceathaibh  agus  i  ccongtialaiblt  eachtrann. 
As  e  cedas  do  ordaigh  toiseach  ar  gacka 
triocha  ced;  brughaidye  ar  gach  baile 
agus  affoghnumh  uile  do  righ  Erenn.  As 
e  cedna  righ  las  a  ndearna  Fes  Teamhrach 
amuir  Ollanihain  it  Teamhraigh,  &c.  '— 
'Then  Ollamh  Fodhla  (OUav  Folia)  son 
of  Fiacha  Fionnscothaigh  (Feeagha  Finn- 
scohay)  took  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 


The  reason  that  they  called  him  Ollav 
Folia  was  on  account  of  his  l)eing  a  king 
and  an  Ollav  (a  professor  or  doctor.) 
His  first  name  was  Eohy.  The  men  of 
Ireland  elected  Ollav  as  king  over  them, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  know- 
ledge and  his  learning,  to  preserve  their 
laivs  and  regulations,  and  on  account  of 
his  valour  to  defend  them  in  battles  and  in 
foreign  wars.  It  was  he  who  first  ordained 
a  chief  over  every  district  and  a  Bru- 
ghaidh  (Brooee)  over  every  town,  and  all 
their  services  to  the  Monarch  of  Ireland. 
He  was  the  first  king  by  whom  was  held 
the  Fes  f  of  Tara,  in  the  College  of  Pro- 
fessors in  Tara,  &c.' 

The  Monarch  Ollav  Folia  ascended 
the  throne  of  Ireland  a.  m.  3236,  and 
reigned  forty  years.  By  the  above  quo- 
tation we  see,  that  he  not  only  promul- 
gated laws  himself,  but  that  one  cause 
of  his  being  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  rule  over  them,  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing bv  which  he  might  '  preserve  the 
laws  and  regulations  already  established.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to 
produce  further  authorities  from  native 
Irish  writers,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
xvritten  laws  in  this  country  at  an  early 
period ;  but  on  this  subject  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  cite  the  authorities  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  Edward  Lhwyd,  au- 
thor of  the  Archselogia  Britannica,  Sir 
James  Ware,  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  Bishop 
of  Derry.  The  first  of  these,  in  his  *  Dis- 
course shotving  zvhen  and  how  the  imperial 
laivs  were  received  by  the  old  Irish,' 
savs,  'The  Irish  never  received  the  Im- 
perial Law,  but  used  still  their  own 
Brehon  laws,  which  consisted  partly  of 
t'ae  ordinances  enacted  by  their  kings 
and  chief  governors,  whereof  there  are 
lar(;e  volumes  still  extant  in  their 
own  language.' 

The  learned  Welsh  antiquary,  Ed- 
ward Lhwyd,  in  a  letter  J  to  the  Royal 
Society,  iniforms  that  learned  body,  '  that 
he  had  procured,  in  divers  parts  of  Ire- 
land, about  twenty  or  thirty  manuscripts 
on  parciiment ;  and  though  he  consulted 
O'Flaherty,  author  of  tlie  Ogygia,  one 
of  the  Irish  critics,  and  several  others. 


*  See  llie  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  book  of  Invasions,  contained  in  the  book  of  Leacan,  and 
another  of  the  same  name  complied  by  Michael  O'Cleary,  and  others. 

t  Fes,  a  parliament  or  assembly  of  the  States  of  Ireland,  held  at  the  coinmenceHient  of 
winter,  in  every  third  year. 

i  Published  in  Baddimi's  Abridgement  of  the  Piiilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  6,  p.  492. 
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they  could  scarce  interpret  one  page. 
What  is  most  valuable  among-  them," 
adds  Mr.  Lhwyd,  '  are  their  old  laws, 
which  ?night give  some  Light  to  the  curious 
us  to  their  national  customs.'  Several  of 
those  volumes,  with  memorandums  in 
Mr.  Lhwyd's  handwriting,  accounting 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
them,  are  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
Colleg'e,  Dublin.  These  volumes  were 
some  years  since  presented  to  the  library 
by  Sir  John  Seabright,  in  the  hope  that 
the  learned  members  of  that  college 
would  cause  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  them  to  be  published,  with  literal 
translations,  into  English  or  Latin.* 

Sir  James  Ware,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  his  '  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 'f  says 
'There  are  vet  extant,  as  I  have  heard, 
some  books  in  Irish,  containing  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  which 
doubtless  are  very  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  government  among  the  ancient 

Irish,  AND  DESERVE  A  FULL  SEARC'If.' 

The  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Nicholson, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  says, — *  Our  historians 
generally  agree  that  there  was,  very  early, 
a  body  of  laws  in  this  kingdom ;  and  they 
do  as  unanimously  allow  that  they  grew 
up  to  maturity,  from  a  very  weak  estate 
at  first. — By  the  guidance  of  their  law 
maxims,  and  other  like  rules,  the  Brehons 
(or  judges)  of  several  provincial  kings, 
determined  all  controversies  brouglit  be- 
fore them  ;  and  their  general  axioms 
were  the  leges  Brehonicce,  zvhereof  several 
speciinens  are  to  be  seen  in  our  public  and 
private  libraries.  The  most  complete 
collection  that  we  have  of  these  is  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandois'  library,  and  even  this 
is  far  from  being  perfect.  It  contains 
twenty-two  sheets  and  a  half,  close  writ- 
ten in  two  columns  ;  the  former  whereof 
is  not  quite  legible,  and  full  of  abbre- 
viated words.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
HoEL  Dha's  Laws ;  several  copies  where- 
of (that  I  have  seen)  are  in  the  like  con- 
dition :  but  as  there  is  now  an  accurate 
edition  of  these  in  the  press  of  London, 
so  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  I  may  live  to 
see  the  like  care  taken  of  our  Brehon 
laws.     This  I  dare  promise  the  antiqua- 


ries and  historians  of  tliis  kingdom,  that 
(if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  as  skilful  a 
publisher  as  the  Welsh  laws  are  in)  we 
shall  have  a  very  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive view  of  many  ancient  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  this  country,  which,  as  yet,  con- 
tinue in  the  utmost  darkness  and  ob- 
scurity.J' — Again,  speaking  of  the  law 
books  of  the  Irish,  he  says,— 'Mr.  Con- 
roy  can  furnish  out  a  very  large  addition 
to  this  stock.  He  has  the  decisions  or 
reports  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  of 
our  ancient  Dempsters,  the  oldest  where^ 
of  are  judgments  given  in  the  first  cen- 
tury after  our  Saviour's  Incarnation,  and 
the  youngest  in  the  tenth.  For  some  of 
these  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
to  Mr.  P.  Mahon,  the  present  worthy 
Dean  of  Elphin.'§ 

Here  we  have  the  authority  of  Cor- 
mac  and  others  to  show,  that  the  Irish  had 
laws  long  previous  to  his  tlay ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  candid  and  learned 
English  writers  to  prove,  that  several 
volumes  containing  copies  of  those  laws 
were  extant  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  following  pages 
will  show,  that,'at  the  present  day,  there 
are  in  existence  several  copies  of  the  same 
laws  contained  in  manuscripts  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  public  and  private  libraries. 
We  liave  also  the  authority  of  those 
liberal  and  learned  writers  to  state,  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  are  'capable 
of  giving  light  to  the  curious,  as  to  our 
national  customs ;  that  doubtless  they 
are  very  necessary  to  understand  the 
form  of  government  among  the  ancient 
Irish,  and  deserve  a  full  research ; '  and 
that,  from  a  publication  of  them,  '  we 
shall  have  a  very  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive view  of  many  ancient  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  thiscount'-y,  which  as  yet  continue 
in  the  utmost  darkness  and  obscurity.' 

For  the  existence  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  written  laws,  so  low  as  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  John  Davis,  who,  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, ||  men- 
tions an  ancient  Roll,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  articles  payable  to 
Maguire,  Chief  of  Fermanagh,  by  the 
subordinate  chieftains,  or  heads  of  tribes. 


*  .See  Edmond  Burke's  letter  to  General  Valaiicey. 
t  Folio  edition,  Dublia,  1705,  page  23. 
X  Irish  Historical  Library,  pp.133,  134. 
(  Ibid.  A])pendix,  p.  i!45. 
II   Historical  Tracts,' 8vo.  Dublin,  1787,  pap<?  2.53.— Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  I.  p. 
May,  182.S.  ^  2  n 
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within  his  principality.  The  Roll  was 
kept  by  O'Brislane,  the  principal  Brehon 
of  the  country.  It  was  written  on  boch 
sides  in  a  fair  Irish  character,  and  it  was 
with  i^reat  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sufter  it  out  of  his  hands  to  be 
copied. 

But  that  the  ancient  Irish  laws  did  ex- 
ist, and  were  even  in  force,-down  to  the 
days  of  James  the  First,  does  not  depend 
upon  individual  authority  ;  nor  are  there 
wanted  proofs  to  show,  that  they  were  in 
some  districts  practised   so  late   as  the 
iatter  end   of  the  unfortunate   rcig-n  of 
the  first  Charles.     To  exclude  those  laws 
from  the  English  pale,  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.     By  this  act  it  appears,  that  the 
Irish    laws    had    been    pretty   generally 
adopted  by  the  English  colonists  in  pre- 
ference  to   those   of   their    own   native 
country.     Hence   it  may  be  concluded, 
that  these  English   conceived  the  Irish 
laws  to  be  preferable  to  their  own  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
in  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  held  in  the 
33d  and  35th  years  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
acts  were   passed    making  the    English 
Chief,  or  head  of  a  family,  accountable 
for  his  sons  and  his  dependants,  and  liable 
to  be  punished  for  any  crimes  they  might 
happen  to  conmiit,  in  the  same   manner 
as  the  Irish  laws  made   the  whole  tribe 
accountable  for  the  crimes  of  any  of  its 
members.     But  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny, 
it  would  appear,  did  not  aI)olish  the  Irish 
laws,  even  amongst  the  English  colonists; 
for  instances  are  not  wanted   to  show, 
that   by  those  laws  many  of  the   great 
Englishsettlers  regulated  their  differences, 
so  low  down  as  the  reign   of  Elizabeth. 
And  from  all  the  letters  patent,  bestow- 
ing or  granting  offices,  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Charies  t!ie  First,  it  is  evident 
that  even  then  the  Irish  laws  were  not 
totally  abolished.     For,  in  each  of  these 
patents,  clauses  are  inserted,  binding  the 
patentee,  under  the  forfeiture  of  his  grant, 
and  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it, 
that  *  he  shall  cause  all  his  family,  &c. 
to  use  the  English  language,  and  that  he 
shall,  as  far  as  his  power  extends,  abolish 
the  Brehon  laiv,  and  establisli  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.' 

That   the    Breithemhuin  (Bree-hoo-in) 


or  judges  of  the  Irish  were  well  skilled  in 
the  Canon  law  no  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed ;  but  this  might  have  happened  without 
the  native  laws  having  suffered  any  altera- 
tion.    Hannibal    Rosselli,   a    Calal)riaii 
author,   quoted  by  General  Vallancey,* 
bears    the    following    testimony   to   the 
skill  of  the  ancient  Irish  in  the  Canon 
law.     '  Olim  homines  illius  Regionis  plu- 
rimum  intendebant  JuriPontificio,  erant- 
qne  optimi  Canonistae.'     '  Formerly    the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  applied  them- 
selves very   much   to  the  study  of  the 
pontifical  law,  and  were  the  best  skilled 
in  tlie  Canon  law.' — Not  having  Rosselli's 
book  at  hand,  the  author  of  these  pages 
cannot  say  from  what  authority  he  has 
made   this  assertion  ;  but  that  the  Irish 
judges  were  of  necessity  good  Canonists, 
may  be  inferred  from   the  ancient  Irish 
laws.     For,  in  those  it  is  declared  that 
the  Brehon,  v,-ho  is  able  by  his  knowledge 
to  decide  causes  in  the  three  laws,  viz. 
that  of  the  Ffneachus,  or  old  law,  of  the 
Fdidheacht  {FiUee-aght)  or  Poetic  law, 
and  the  Breithe  Leigliiitn  {Bre-he  Lay-in) 
or  Canon  law,  shall  have  more  extensive 
privileges  and  more  ample  rewards,  than 
if  his  practice  were  confined  to  one  only 
of  those  brandies. f 

The  ancient  Irish  laws  are  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  by  four  different 
names,  in  the  explanation  of  some  of 
which  some  mistakes,  it  is  submitted, 
have  been  made  by  modern  authors.  The 
names  are  as  follow,  viz. 

I.  Seanchas,  i.  e.  Seanch-uis,  which 
the  commentators  on  the  laws  explain  by 
'  gach  cuts  sJiean  acas  gacli  cuis  bhsannas 
do  na  Scanaibh,'  '  every  ancient  law, 
and  every  law  relating  to  the  ancients.' 

II.  FiiNECHAS,  ot  FeinechBis,  which 
the  commentators  derive  from  'Fene^  or 
'  Fine-chani-fh/os '  i.  e.  slighidh  feasa 
Fine  na  hErenn,  acas  feasa  a  cuisi  fns  ;' 
'the  way  of  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  also  of  their  laws.'  '  Oir 
is  aimn  do  Erennchaibh  Fcue  o  Flienuis 
farsaidh '    '  For  Fine  is  a  name  of  the 

Irish  from  (their  ancestor)  Fenius  far- 
saidh.' The  commentator  further  says, 
that  some  considered  this  word  merely  a 
variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
Seanchas  or  Seunachas,  by  a  Ceannfho- 
chras  or  change  of  initials,  common  in 
ancient  Irish  language. 


♦   Collectaii.  de  Reb.  Hib.  Vol,  III.  p.  xiv. 

t  See  anrifnt  Law-tract  in  the  book  cf  Ballimote,  fol.  (81. 
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III.  Dlighiuh  Breitheamhuin,  i.  e. 

Judges^  Laws ;  commonly  called  Brehoon, 
or  Brehon  Laws. 

IV.  Dlighidh  Nkimhidh,  i.  e.  Laws 
of  the  degrees  or  ranks.  This  title  has  been 
by  O'Flaherty,  in  his  *  Ogygia,'  and  by 
Doctor  John  Lynch,  R.  C.  Archdeacon  of 
Tuam,  under  the  siijnature  of  Gratianus 
Lucius,  in  '  Cambrensis  Eversus,'  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  '  Judiciu  Ccelatia;' 
and  from  them  the  late  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Balanagar,  in  his  valuable  '  Disserta- 
tions on  the  History  of  Ireland,'  and 
most  others  who  have  mentioned  those 
laws  in  their  writings,  call  them  *  Celes- 
tial Judgments.'  General  Vallancey,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Collectanea  de 
Rebus  Hibertiicis,'  says  Breitli  neimead 
literally  means  '  the  sentence  of  the 
law,'  and  he  gives  some  fanciful  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  Neimead,  which  never 
entered  into  the  brain  of  the  man  who 
first  used  the  term.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  reputation  of  all  those 
learned  Antiquaries,  the  author  of  these 
pages  submits,  that  they  have  all  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  the  word  Neimead. 
In  making  this  assertion  he  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  laws  themselves, 
and  of  otherancientdoeuments.  Amongst 
the  Seabright  collection  of  MSS.  now  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,* 
there  is  a  passage  in  which  the  following 
is  to  be  found  :  •  Cia  Neimheadh  is  uaisle 
Jil  i  talmain?  Neimedh  necla'  {necla 
for  neclasa).  Which  are  the  superior  de- 
grees or  ranks  in  the  world  ?  The  degrees 
of  the  church.     *  Cia  Neimead  is  naisle 

Jil  a  neacl?  Which  is  the  superior  de- 
gree in  the  church?  Neimead  nEasp.'' 
'The  degree  of  bishop.'  Again,  in  the 
same  library,f  we  find,  in  the  laws  re- 
specting Bees,  a  Flailh  or  Prince,  desig- 
nated by  the  title  otUasal  Neimheadh. — 
*  Beich  tethechta  gaibhte  a  crann  Uasail 
Neimheadh,^  *  Fugitive  Bees  found  in 
the  tree  of  an  Uasal  Neimheadh.'  This 
title  the  commentator  explains  by  a 
Flaith  or  Prince.  Again,  in  the  Seanchas 
bheg  a  very  ancient  code  of  laws,  defining 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  various  ranks 
in  society.  We  find  a  distinction  made 
between  the  Saer  neimead  and  the  Daer 
neimead.  By  the  first  is  meant  a  So-fhir 
neimead,  i.  e,  a  Neimead  in  good  or  easy 
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circumstances,  a  freeman ;  by  the  latter 
is  meant,  according  to  the  commentator, 
a  '  Do-fhir  Neimead  I  (/.  a  contraction 
for  no)  Neimead  duire  I  {no)  dereoile.* 
A  Neimead  in  distress  or  poverty,  who  is 
obliged  to  labour  for  the  service  of 
another.  Upon  these  authorities,  the 
author  of  this  Essay  has  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  O'Flaherty,  Lynch, 
O'Conor,  and  Vallance}',  and  all  others 
who  have  followed  them  in  calling  the 
'Dlighidh  Neimheadh,'  *  Judicia 
Ccelestia,'  '  celestial  judgments,'  or 
'  the  sentence  of  the  law,'  have  com- 
pletely mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  which  should  be  rendered  into 
English,  *  laws  of  the  degrees  or  ranks.' 

To  secure  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  the  law  (fcclares,  that  the  rank 
of  Brehon  should  not  be  given  to  any 
who  had  not  Tellach  (a  household,  pos- 
sessions, &c),  and  who  paid  not  the  legal 
retribution  to  the  Brughaidh  {Broo-ee), 
and  also  for  the  trespasses  of  his  cattle, 
or  for  the  waste  and  offences  committed 
by  his  people.  If  a  judge  were  convicted 
of  partiality,  or  having  wilfully  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  decision,  he  was  stig- 
matized with  a  welt  or  mark  branded  on 
his  cheeks,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  ancient  Glos- 
sary of  Cormac  Mac  Cuillionan,  under 
the  word  Fekb.  '  Ferb  dan.  i  bolg  do 
cuirther for  gruadhaibh  in  duine  iar  nair, 
no  iar  ngubreith.'  Ferb,  moreover,  is  a 
blister  (welt  or  seam)  inflicted  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  man  after  contemptuous 
abuse,  or  after  a  false  decision.  Again, 
in  a  law-tract  in  the  college  library,  which 
the  late  General  Vallancey  mistranslated 
and  published,!  we  find  the  following  : 
'  Bearthaidh  Sencha  cetbrethach  banteU 
lach  ar  fertellach  comdar  Ferba  fulachta 
for  a  ghruaidhe  iar  cillbreatJiaeli.'  '  Sen- 
cha gave  the  first  decision,  that  female 
property  was  equal  to  male  property  ;  so 
that  he  suffered  a  brand  on  his  cheek,  after 
his  unjust  judgment.' 

That  the  Brehons  had  lands  assigned 
to  them  for  their  support  is  attested  by 
Camden,  in  whose  days  they  were  in  full 
employment  in  Ireland.  '  The  Irish,' 
says  he,  'have  their  Judges,  and  they  al- 
ways have  successors,  to  each  of  whom  a 
farm  is  as  signed. '§ 


*  Class  H.  No.  5i,  page  17. 

t  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  iii.  p.  84. 


t  Class  H.  No.  34. 

§  Britan.  Arostet.  edit.  p.  686. 
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There  are  a  variety  of  ancient  laws 
still  extant,  which  were  well  calculated 
to  protect  property,  to  reward  merit,  to 
discountenance  vice,  and  to  encourage 
virtue.  There  was  no  class  of  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  were 
amenable  to  justice,  nor  was  there  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor; 
but  to  all  justice  was  administered  with 
impartiality.  To  prevent  extortion,  the 
prices  of  almost  every  article  were  regii- 
lated  by  law,  even  to  the  value  of  labour 
and  tlie  fees  to  physicians. 

By  a  law  tract  in  the  college  library,* 
the  prices  of  a  variety  of  articles  are  de- 
termined. A  part  of  this  tract  has  been 
published  by  the  late  General  Vallancey  ;f 
but  what  he  has  given  as  a  translation  is, 
in  many  places,  not  at  all  like  the  ori- 
ginal. It  may,  however,  serve  to  give 
the  reader,  who  does  not  understand  the 
Irish  language,  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  its  contents.  Appendant  to  a  large 
volume  of  considerable  antiquity,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  in  the  collection  of 
the  writer  of  this  essay,  there  is  a  law 
tract  prescribing  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
physicians  upon  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tients from  sickness,  and  regulating  other 
matters  connected  with  the  professions  of 
surgery  and  medicine.  How  liberally 
the  practitioners  in  these  sciences  were 
to  be  rewarded  upon  the  recovery  of  their 
patients,  the  following  extract  from  the 
beginning  of  that  tract  will  show. — '  Bre- 


tha  Crolige.  Cis  lirru  suidigedcrolige  la 
fee  ?  CO  direnaiter,  co  errenaiter,  co  ottrui- 
ter.  Direnar  crolige  7nbais  caichfomiad. 
Da  secht  Cumal  crolige  each  righ  agus 
each  epscop.  Secht  cumal  agus  leth  Croilige 
cechtar  de  in  da  airigh  forgill  istaire, 
iunn  Ota  airig  nard  conig  irech  atuisi. 
Vii  cumal  croilige  each  airech  tuisi,  agus 
each  airech  desa  corige  bo  airech.  Teora 
cumal  crolige  each  bo  airech  acas  each  oc 
airech.  Di  cumal  croliae  each  flescach 
acas  each  mogadh.' — 'Law  of  sickness. 
What  is  established  relating  to  the  cure 
of  sickness?  That  it  be  satisfied  for, 
that  amends  shall  be  made  for  it,  that  it 
be  rewarded.  Every  honourable  lord 
satisfies  for  the  cure  of  death  sickness,' 
{i.  e.  sickness  in  which  there  is  danger  of 
death  ;)  'twice  seven  Cumals,1^  for  healing 
the  sickness  of  every  king  and  of  every 
bishop.  Seven  Cumals  and  a  half  for  the 
curing  of  either  of  the  two  inferior 
Airechforgill;  the  same  satisfaction  from 
the  Airechard  down  to  the  Aireach  tuisi ; 
seven  Cumals  for  cure  from  every  Airech 
tuisi  and  every  Airech  desa  down  to  the 
Bo  Airech.  Three  Cumals  for  the  heal- 
ing of  every  Bo  Airech  and  every  Oc  Air- 
ech. Two  Cumals  for  the  cure  of  a  rustic 
or  slave.' 

In  the  laws  relating  to  women,§  the 
penalties  they  incur  for  crimes,  and  the 
Erics  or  mulcts  paid  for  injuries  done  to 
them,  are  divided  amongst  certain  persons 
of  their  tribes  in  established  proportions. 


LOUGH    LAVE.y 

BY    D.    S.  L. 

Child  of  wave-beauty  '. — beaming  liglit 

Of  story  to  the  poet's  soul, 
When  day  dreams  of  the  deep  and  bright, 

O'er  his  enraptur'd  fancy  roll. 
Lough  Lame  !   how  Inspiration  fills 

The  chambers  of  her  mystic  mind, 
With  the  old  glory  of  thy  hills 

That  spread  their  shadows  to  the  wind ; 
While  every  curl  upon  thy  spray, 

Flinging 'to  Heaven  its  pearly  foam. 
Rolls  glad,  as  in  the  olden  day, 

When  Erin  was  the  stranger's  home  ! 
Oh  !  thou  art  beautiful  and  fair — 
Wooing  the  kisses  of  the  air — 
And  as  the  red  sun  stoops  to  rest 
Upon  the  pillow  of  tliy  breast, 
With  thy  green  isles,  in  beauty  glowing. 
And  the  white  waters  round  them  flowing, 


*  Class  H   No.  34.  t  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  I. 

I  A  cumal  was  three  cows,  or  the  value  thereof. 

J  MSS.  ir.  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.     Class  H.  No.  34. 

II  iTom  a  national  Poem,  about  to  be  published. 


liOUGH    LANE. 

Calmly  and  gently,  as  the  sound 
Of  harp-strings  o'er  enchanted  ground. 
Oft  would  1  love  to  linger  by 
This  azure  mirror  of  the  sky  ! 
When  evening's  mantle  on  the  cloud. 
Throws  o'er  the  world  a  rosy  shroud  ; 
And  Contemplation,  from  its  cave. 
Glides  on  the  twilight  of  the  wave  : 
Then  would  the  poet  cast  aside 
The  heart's  high  majesty  of  pride  ; 
And  kneeling  by  the  mountain  stone, 
Forget  what  sorrow  he  has  known  ; 
While  springing  to  the  hopes  that  woo  it, 
The  soul  forgets  that  woes  pursue  it. 
Heaven  sleeps  in  purple  and  the  lake 
With  poetry  is  still  awake, 
While  the  mild  eye  of  feeling  smiles, 
O'er  the  soft  slumber  of  its  isles. 
Yes  !  holy  spot — thou  hermit  cell, 
Where  modest  nature  loves  to  dwell ; 
Oh  !  thou  wert  Eden  to  the  spirit. 

Whose  hopes  are  rent  from  joy  apart ; 
Whose  only  bliss  is  to  inherit 

Life's  cold  singleness  of  heart. 
And  while  the  thoughts  of  youth  come  o'er 
The  breast,  that  they  must  sooth  no  more  ; 
Ah  !   I  could  wish  that  it  were  mine. 

To  spend  my  wither'd  age  with  thee, 
While  ev'ry  vale  and  glen,  a  shrine 

To  banish'd  memories  should  be. 

My  song  should  hallow  every  dell 
With  music's  most  bewildering  spell ; 
And  the  full  echo  o'er  the  spray. 
Should  be  a  chorus  to  my  lay. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  for  thee  the  morrow 

Will  ever  bring  a  morn  of  light ; 
E'en  from  the  west  thy  waves  shall  borrow 

A  bounding  thrill  of  new  delight. 
The  very  storm  that  shakes  the  earth , 
In  the  dread  labours  of  its  birth. 
Shall  sweep  unheeded  o'er  the  free 
And  glorious  empire  of  the  sea  ; 
And  when  its  tempest-reign  is  sped. 
And  youthful  brows  are  with  the  dead. 
Thou  yet  shall  be  as  fair  and  wild. 
Creation's undecaying  child! 
To  gaze  upon  thy  starless  wave. 
Warm  in  the  veil  the  sunset  gave  ; 
And  saunters  'neath  the  twilight  shadow 
That  melts  upon  each  sunny  meadow. 
Then  meditation's  pure  revealing 
Comes  on  the  soul  with  holiest  feeling. 
Oh,  then  it  is  the  hour  '  to  scan 
The  labyrinth  of  the  heart  of  man,' 
And  leaving  earth  and  care  behind, 
To  watch  the  workings  of  the  mind. 
Lough  Lane  !  sweet  lake,  for  ever  be, 
The  same  lov'd  home  of  joy  to  me  : 
And  as  the  birds  of  summer  sing, 
Farewell  unto  the  parting  spring  ; 
May  thy  wild  waves  and  legend  shores 
Unfold  to  me  their  treasured  stores  ! 
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MEMOIU   OF  JOHN   WILSON    CROKEn,    Eby. 


This  gentleman  claims  kindred  with 
the  Crokers  of  Devonshire.  A  branch 
of  this  respectable  family  removed  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
from  whom  they  received  extensive 
grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Water- 
ford,  Limerick,  and  Cork.  Mr.  Croker, 
however,  was  the  son  of  a  younger  son, 
and  is  therefore  solely  indebted  for  his 
success  in  life  to  his  own  unassisted 
exertions.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  surveyor-general  of  Dublin ;  and, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
irksome  office,  contrived  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  born  in  1781;  and. 
Laving  acquired  the  elements  of  litera- 
ture at  a  day-school,  was,  at  tlie  age  of 
sixteen,  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

At  this  period  the  Historical  Society 
was  in  full  vigour,  and  Mr.  Croker  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  expert 
rhetoricians  that  engaged  in  the  wordy 
war.  The  society  voted  him  their  first 
gold  medal. 

Destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Croker,  in  1800,  was  entered  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and,  after  the 
usual  probation,  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  His  success  was  such  as  generally 
attends  young  and  unfriended  barristers  ; 
but  Mr.  Croker  amused  his  unprofital)le 
leisure  hours  by  wooing  the  muse.  In 
180.3,  he  published  *  Familiar  Epistles  to 
J.  F.  Jones,  Esq.'  They  related  to  co- 
temporary  dramatists  and  performers, 
whose  names  and  modes  of  acting  were 
familiar  to  the  admirers  of  the  Irish 
stage.  The  pungency  of  the  satire,  the 
keenness  of  the  irony,  the  justness  of  the 
remarks,  and  the  elegance  of  the  verse, 
quickly  rendered  the  work  popular.  It 
ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
months ;  and,  as  generally  happens  under 
such  circumstances,  it  produced  innume- 
rable imitations.  Although  published 
anonymously,  it  was  generally  attributed, 
at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Croker. 

In  1805  appeared  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite satires  of  modern  times,  for  which 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Croker. 
*An  Intercepted  Letter  from  China' 
ridicules,  in  the  most  happy  vc'n  of 
irony,  the  corporation  and  fashionable 
people  of  Dublin,  and   excited,  at  the 


time,  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  respecting 
the  author.  Under  a  pretence  of  de- 
scribing Canton,  it  depicts  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in 
all  probability  led  to  many  of  those  local 
improvements  which  have  since  taken 
place. 

In  1806  Mr.  Croker  led  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Pennell,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  invited 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Downe  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  At  the  lirst  contest  he  was 
unsuccessful,  but  parliament  being  al- 
most immediately  dissolved,  he  again 
offered  himself  to  the  electors  of  Downe, 
and  was,  after  a  long  trial  before  a 
committee  of  the  house,  declared  duly 
elected. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house 
when  an  occasion  offered  for  the  display 
of  his  oratorical  powers.  The  Duke  of 
York  might  be  said  to  be  then  on  his 
trial  before  the  country ;  and  though  he 
had  many  friends  in  parliament  who 
sought  to  defend  or  palliate  his  conduct, 
the  most  successful  was  Mr.  Croker. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  in  ex- 
culpation of  the  noble  Duke  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  its 
arguments,  than  for  the  clearness  of  its 
arrangements ;  and  the  sense  entertained 
by  his  royal  highness  of  Mr.  Croker's 
service,  has  been  supposed  to  have  fa- 
cilitated that  gentleman's  entrance  into 
office.  In  1809  he  was  elevated  to  the 
important  situation  of  secretary  to  the 
admiralty;  the  duties  of  which  he  has 
since  continued  to  discharge. 

Mr.  Croker  has  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  as  a  friend  to  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
an  elaborate  work,  entitled  '  Sketch  of 
the  Present  State  of  Ireland,'  published 
in  1807,  he  advocates  the  Catholic 
claims ;  and,  though  we  dissent  from 
many  of  his  opinions  broached  in  that 
production,  we  must  do  Mr.  Croker  the 
justice  to  observe,  that  throughout  his 
public  life  he  was  perfectly  consistent 
on  this  great  question  ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  growing  liberality  of  the  times  to 
find  such  a  man  returned  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated. 
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That  our  readers  may  judge  for  tliemselves  of 
the  style  of  the  tragedy,  which  is,  as  far  as 
construction  goes,  correct  enough,  for  that  may 
be  taught  at  Eton  or  any  where  else,  we  give 
the  best  scene  in  the  play— the  best  beyond 
all  comparison — that  in  which  the  Turkish 
envoys  carry  the  ultimatum. 

Lm.  The  Loni  of  nations,  and  ttie  King  of  kiiiRS, 
The  vicar  of  ilie  one  and  only  God, 
And  of  hh  holy  Prophet  upon  earih, 
Our  rnjghty  Sultan,  Mahomet  the  Second. 
To  the  Gfck  Prince  of  Coll^tantinople,  thus 
Speaks  forth  his  sovereign  pleasure. 

Lasc.  Shall  1  strike 

The  mad  l)la<vphemer  down  ? 

Const.  Peace,  good  I.ascaris, 

And  let  us  hear  him  patiently.    Say  on. 

Ism.  Mine  are  the  kingdoms  whicli  thy  fathers  ruled, 
■Mine  are  the  seas  on  which  thy  navies  sailed. 
And  mine  the  armies  on  a  thousand  plains. 
My  arm  is  stretched  above  thee ;  in  my  grasp 
Thyself,  thy  city,  and  thy  provinces, 
Are  placed;  and  if  I  speak  the  word,  1  crush  thee. 
Tet  if  thou  wilt  implore  my  power  to  spare, 
I  grant  thee  three  alternatives  of  safety : 
Embrace  them,  or  reject  them,  as  thou  wilt. 
Co>!si.  Name  the  conditions. 

Ism.  Acknowledge  Maliomet 

Thy  rightful  sovereign  by  the  laws  of  conquest ; 
Be  first  anionj;  his  tributaries: 
And  for  his  gracious  sufferance  to  worship 
God  in  ihe  darkened  faith  ihy  father;  taoghtthee, 
Pay  every  year  what  in  this  scroll  is  marked. 

IDe/ivers  a  scroll. 
Const.  Answer  thy  Sultan,  that  I  know  not  how 
An  empty  treasury,  a  starving  jieople. 
Could  e'er  supply  ihe  sum  Uiat  he  demands. 
But  further  tell  him,  were  the  added  wealth 
Of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ours  to  give  him. 
The  produce  of  each  realm  that  e'er  obeyed 
The  sceptre  of  my  great  piogenitors, 
Constantinople  scorns  the  name  of  tribute. 
And  bounded  as  is  now  her  liight  of  empire, 
The  Roman  eagle  ne'er  shall  stoop  so  low 
!n  base  submission  to  the  Moslem  crescent. 

Ism.  Hear  what  his  metcy  next  vouchsafes  to  yield  ; 
To  every  Greek  a  free  and  full  permission 
To  leave  the.r  native  city,  to  embark 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  property, 
.And  seek  some  other  shore  in  jjcace  and  safety. 

CoNSt.  What,  leave  our  city  !  leave  Constantinople  I 
Does  he  not  know  then,  vain  unhapiiy  man, 
'the  thrilling  magic  in  the  name  of  a  country  ! 
The  sons  of  rapine  that  infest  his  ranks, 
The  wandering  Tartar,  and  the  houseless  Turkman, 
May  leave  without  a  pang  their  barren  wilds, 
To  wanlon  in  the  sunny  plains  of  Greece. 
But  edocaied  man,  endowed  with  reason, 
Clings  wiih  an  ofi'pring's  fondness  to  the  land 
That  saw  iiis  Liivth,  and  holds  his  father's  ashes. 
Let  loose  then  all  your  dark  reserves  of  wrath; 
Butcher  our  citizens,  and  raze  our  homes; 
We'll  find  a  grave  among  our  country's  ruins: 
For,  oh  !  I  feel,  my  own  thrice  beauteous  city, 
That  I  can  die  for  thee,  but  not  desert  thee 

Car.  (aside)  How  his  words  move   me!    Pardon,  Em 
peror. 
That  youth  like  mine  sliould  dare  to  interpose. 


Your  thoughts  are  noble,  and  bespeak  a  soul. 

Albeit  a  foe,  I  cannot  but  admire. 

But  ere  it  be  too  late,  reflect  awhile 

Upon  the  city's  lone  and  lost  condition  : 

No  progress -made— your  numbers  thinned  each  day— 

And  e'en  the  remnant  scintily  suijphed--- 

Want,  mutiny,  disease,  all  thickening  round. 

Nor  yet  one  possible  hope  of  late  deliverance. 

Coiiil.  1  thank  ye,  courteous  stranger;  but  one  thing 
Survives  e'en  hope  itself,  and  that  is,  honour. 
Car.  Honour  can  ne'er  demand  our  country's  ruin. 
Const.  No,  but  it  counts  no  ruin  like  disgrace. 
Car.  By  numbers  overpowered,  the  bravest  yield. 
Const,  liut  court  the  danger  when  their  choice  is  in- 
sult. 
I  know  our  risk  is  great,  and  our  hope  must  be 
Most,  as  it  ought,  in  Heaven.     But  look  around, 
1  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  earth ; 
There  lives  a  remnant  of  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Who  feel  for  what  a  land  they  fight ;  my  guard. 
My  own  imperial  guard,  still  cleave  to  me. 
Behold  Albania's  bowmen  ;   and  see  here 
The  lances  of  my  Latin  chivalry. 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  day— who  could  forget- 
When  five  adventurous  barks,  with  their  stout  crews, 
Burst  through  your  crowded  navy;    From  the  shore, 
Where  on  his  steed,  secure  of  victory. 
As  at  some  costly  spectacle  he  sat. 
Your  Sultan  saw,  and  maddened  as  he  saw, 
The  foul  defeat ;  while  from  her  ramparts  Greece 
Beheld  the  triumph,  and  dismissed  her  sorrows. 
Car.  But  think  within  these  walls — 
Const.  Hast  thou  forgot 
Huniades  and  Scanderbeg  still  live. 
And  live  to  conquer,  as  they  oft  have  done  ? 
The  clans  of  Hungary  siill  brood  revenge; 
Nay  more,  religious  faction  is  asleep  ; 
The  holy  father  of  the  Roman  church 
(This  reverend  Cardinal  will  be  my  witness) 
Has  deigned  to  consecrate  our  pious  warfare. 
The  united  call  will  wake  the  western  world. 
Range  at  our  side  the  hardy  Russian  tribes, 
In  honour's  cause  rouse  France's  gallant  ncjbles, 
And  arm  for  Greece  the  fearless  sons  of  liritain. 

Ism.  Peace,  Carazes  ;  you  only  swell  their  pride. 
If  they  are  obstinate  on  their  undoing. 
On  their  own  heads  be  it.     Yet  one  choice  remains ; 
Give  it  thv  answer,  and  we  then  depart. 
Embrace  the  Prophet's  faith,  the  Koran's  creed. 
And  be  our  friends  and  equals  ;  share  our  reign. 
Honoured  of  men  and  favourites  of  Heaven. 

Const.  My  friends,  my  countrymen,   my  fellow  Chris- 
tians, 
Now  are  we  humbled  and  abased  indeed. 
The  worshippers  of  Mahomet  have  asked  us 
To  change  our  faith,  and  we  have  lived  to  hear  it. 
Oh  !  may  our  swords  at  least  give  fitting  answer. 
I  must  away  with  courtesy's  tame  forms 
And  phrases;  1  must  tell  thee,  infidel. 
How  my  soul  sickens  at  thy  faith,  thy  Prophet, 
And  all  his  creed  of  blood  and  sensual  joys. 
Ye  first  have  called  on  us  to  jiay  ye  tribute  ; 
That  touched  our  honour.    Ye  next  bade  us  leave 
Our  country  ;   that  twined  around  our  hearli. 
Now  ye  would  make  us  sacrifice  religion. 
The  God  we  worship,  and  the  Heaven  we  hope  for. 
Back  to  thy  master ;   tell  him  that  the  men 
He  dares  insult,  tiut  shall  not  trample  on, 
■      Reject  his  offers,  care  not  for  his  friendship. 
Heed  him  not,  fear  him  not,  and  do  defy  him. 
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Verse  embalms  virtue,  and  the  tombs  and  thrones  of  rhyme 

Preiserve  frail  transitory  fame  as  much 

As  spice  doth  body  from  air's  corrupt  touch. 


Donne. 


It  has  been  at  all  times  a  matter  of 
the  most  curious  investigation,  and  well 
worthy  of  remark,  the  poiver  that  the  all 
pervading  spirit  of  poetry  has  over  the 
mind  of  man.  In  youth,  ere  the  reason 
has  been  yet  matured,  it  presents  its  gor- 
geous imagery  to  delight  and  lead  captive 
the  mind ;  it'  invests  every  object  with 
its  own  rainbow  hue— the  simplest  flower. 


from  its  soothing  inspiriting  influence  ? 
The  words  of  comfort  religion  breatheS' — 
'like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters' — 
the  martial  war-cry,  urgent  for  liberty  or 
death  ;  the  joy  of  melancholy,  the  heaven 
of  love,  are  all  wedded  to  immortal  verse. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that 
so  many  '  tempt  the  giddy  steep,'  anxious 
to  earn  lasting  laurels   for  themselves. 


the  proudest  forest  tree  is  seen  with  in-  Many,  it  is  true,  are  incited  to  court  the 
creased  effect;  the  glow  of  passion  is  " 
heightened,  and  in  perspective,  as  it  were, 
we  see  every  object  clothed  with  lustre 
and  brilliancy,  until  the  sober  light  of 
reason  comes  and  dispels  the  deceptive 
sunlight,  and  presents  objects  in  their 
real  colouring.  It  was  always  accounted 
the  attendant  of  Arcadian  happiness,  and 
the  shepherds  were  never  at  the  summit 
of  their  earthly  bliss  unless  when  'playing 
on  pipes  of  corn  and  versing  love:'  the 
youth  told  his  fond  tale  in  tuneful  num- 
bers, and  the  sounds  vibrated  more  re- 
sponsive on  the  heart  of  her  for  whose 
delight  they  were  intended.  The  woods 
and  groves,  mountains  and  plains,  towers, 
palaces,  and  huts,  have  all  re-echoed 
with  the  *  words  of  love,'  or  the  deeds 
of  blood  and  battle;  even  'virtue  was 
taught  in  verse.'  It  is  not  under  the 
silken  canopy,  or  on  the  gilded  couch 
that  the  Muse  delights  to  breathe  forth 
her  inspirations.  No;  the  lonely  dell,  the 
silent  grove,  the  green  and  flowery  lap 
of  Nature,  has  dearer  charms  for  her :  it 
is  under  the  expansive  firmament,  in- 
fluenced by  the  fitful  storm,  or  hallowed 
by  a  holy  calm,  decked  in  the  splendour 
of  the  sun's  genial  joy-dispensing  ray,  or 
with  all  the  varied  lustre  of  the  'spangled 
heavens,'  she  wishes  to  be  wooed. 

The  ploughman  enjoys  the  'heavenly 
gift  of  poesy'  purely  as  the  peer,  and  it 
more  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  former, 
who  is  used  to  commune  with  *  Nature  in 
her  solitude,'  and  whose  mind,  free  as  the 
mountain  breeze,  is  not  fettered  by  the 
blighting  influence  of  luxurious  enjoj-- 
ment.     Where  is  the  heart  entirely  freed 

June,  ISiiS. 


Muse  merely  for  pleasure,  to  find  vent 
in  words  for  their  different  passions,  as 
they  may  be  acted  upon  by  them.  Of 
the  latter  class  was  the  subject  of  this 
brief  notice;  and  as  he  was  known 
merely  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
friends,  amongst  whom  alone  his  works 
were  circulated,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  'Dublin  and 
London  Magazine,'  to  snatch  a  few 
traces  of  the  life  and  character  of  this 
amiable,  but  almost  unknown  young  man, 
from  the  gloom  of  oblivion.  Charles 
O'Flaherty  was  son  to  a  pawnbroker  in 
Ross  Lane,  in  this  city,  and  his  father 
having  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  his 
friends  apprenticed  him  to  a  bookseller  in 
Parliament  Street,  and  here  his  enquiring 
mind  was  first  supplied  with  the  food 
most  proper  for  it ;  he  having  received 
but  a  mere  mercantile  education.  In 
this  situation  every  leisure  moment  he 
could  seize  on  from  his  master's  business 
was  gladly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
his  mind,  and  by  industrious  reading  he 
soon  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  but  above 
all  other  pursuits,  the  Muse  won  his 
every  exertion. 

His  earliest  productions  were  first  sub- 
mitted, under  a  signature,  to  the  late 
\vorthy  and  reputed  editor  of  the  '  Dublin 
Morning  Post,'  Richard  Lonergan,  Esq. 
who  never  let  an  opportunity  pass,  when 
he  could  foster  native  talent ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, encouraged  him,  as  it  does  every 
young  author  who  sees  the  offspring  of 
his  imagination  thus  placed  before  the 
2  c 
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public  eye,  to  proceed ;  and  after  some 
time  he  received  an  enc^agement  from 
Mr.  Lonergan  to  assist  in  the  editorial 
and  other  departments  of  his  paper,  where 
he  continued  for  several  years.  The 
first  work  he  ever  published  was  in 
182 f,*  'Trifles  in  Poetry,  including  Her- 
mit's Minstrelsy,'  being  a  collection  of 
*trifles,'  few  of  which  everappeared  before 
the  pul)lic;  but  this  he  considered  to  be 
a  less  fleeting  shape  for  them  to  appear 
before  his  friends  ;  for  I  believe  the  cir- 

Oh  !  happy  blissful  state  of  youthful  love. 

When  the  waked  soul  first  trembles  o'er  a  sigh  ; 

When  the  fond  heart  would  fain  each  throb  reprove, 
When  virgin  love  first  lights  a  virgin's  eye. 


culation  of  them  was  chiefly  confined  to 
a  few.  At  an  early  part  of  his  life  he  be- 
came attached  to  '  a  form  of  life  and 
light,'  and  our  young  poet  had  his  '  Mary.' 
It  is  remarked,  with  much  truth,  that  it 
is  love  which  first  enkindles  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  the  first  of  poesy;  and  by  the 
brightness  or  gloom  of  that  first  pas- 
sion, the  tenour  of  our  future  lives  is 
tainted  by  misery  and  melancholy,  or 
rendered  joyous  by  the  happiness  of  mu- 
tual afifection.     Of  it  he  says — 


to  him  ;  for  he  says  in  the  Preface,  '  the 
compositors  were  engaged  at  the  early 
stanzas  ere  his  pen  had  ceased  its  la- 
bours.' There  is  evidently  a  want  of 
carefulness  in  the  versification  ;  but  with 
all  its  faults,  there  is  evidence  of  much 
fine  poetic  feeling,  which  study  and  care 
would  have  amended,  ft  is  written  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  after  the  manner 
of  Don  Juan.  From  it  may  be  gleaned  a 
fair  outline  of  his  life  and  feelings,  with 
regard  to  human  nature.  A  few  extracts 
here  and  there  may  prove  interesting. 
He  states  his  intention  to  recite 


But  that  state  of  happiness  was  not  long 
to  remain  unclouded ;  and,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  he  was  taught  '  to  feel  a  fel- 
lowship with  woe ;'  and  ever  after  his 
Love  Sonnets  breathe  that  air  of  disap- 
pointment and  ruined  hopes  that  nothing 
could  ever  efface  from  his  mind.  In 
1824  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  a 
poem  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  stanzas, 
entitled  '  Retrospection,  or  a  Lover's 
Lapses  and  a  Poet's  Love,  being  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  Master  Passion, 
by  Rory  O'Reilly.'  This  is  an  irregular 
production,  evidently  written  at  different 
times,  as  different  circumstances  occurred 

Some  follies  of  a  life  not  ail  too  bright, 

Yet  having  that  which  meui'ry  holds  a  treasure. 

The  recollection  of  some  sunny  rays 

Which  shoiie  upon  the  morning  of  ray  days. 

Of  the  maid  who  first  made  impress  of  '  the  passion'  on  his  mind,  he  says, 

— She  who  stole 

The  first  leaf  of  youth's  heart's-ease  to  distil  — 
And  she  could  do  so — from  that  single  leaf 
Life's  essence  for  a  draught  of  joy  ; — or  grief. 

He  describes  her  personal  attractions  in  the  following  pleasing  manner: 

Her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  were  bright  and  blue. 

Her  neck  and  bosom  beautifully  fair; 
Her  eyebrows  finely  arched,  and  often  through 

The  dark  long  lashes  of  l)er  eyes,  you  there 

Might  fancy  you  saw  love  peep  out  at  you. 

«  *  «  « 

Her  form  was  symmetry,  but  (this  between  us) 

Slie'd  no  more  heart  than  has  a  sculptur'd  Venus. 


This  being,  whom  he  loved  '  with  a 
fervour  pure  as  'twas  devout,'  insensible 
to  the  feelings  of  sincere  affection,  un- 
less mixed  with  coquetry,  after  for  a  time 


encouraging  his  warmest  addresses,  '  let 
him  down  the  wind  to  prey  at  fortune,' 
and  thus  overshadowed  the  bright  sunny 
prospects  he  had  held  forth  to  himself 


•  We  believe  our  contributor  is  mistaken.  We  have  seen  a  volume  of  Mr.  OTlaherty's 
poems,  dedicated  to  Thomas  Moore,  ?3sq.  published,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  so  early  as  1816. 
Mr.  O'Flahertj  contributed  several  poetical  pieces  to  this  Magazine. — Ed. 
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from  a  union  with  the  object  of  his  dear-    lected  from  the  followiug  apostrophe  to 
est  adoration.     His  feelings  may  be  col-    Hope  : — 

There  is  a  fair  young  tree,  which  in  gross  ciay 

(Man's  breast  being  nothing  more)  takes  early  root, 
It  bhissoius  in  tlie  spring  of  life,  and  they 

Who've  watch'd  its  growth,  have  marked  some  branches  shoot 
In  that  bright  genial  season  ;  but  decay 

Succeeds,  and  oh  !  so  rarely  it  bears  fruit. 
That  many  think,  myself  among  the  rest. 
It  yields  not  in  that  soil — the  human  breast. 

Yet  blossoms  still  come  forth,  to  woo  man's  care. 

Giving  ricli  promise  of  an  after-feast. 
All  briglit,  but  unsubstantial. — it  doth  bear 

The  name  of  Hope;  but  never  shall  mail  taste 

Its  fruit.  .  No;  in  life's  autumn  no  desert 

From  this  3'oung  tree  before  his  heart  is  placed  — 
«  *  *  * 

Through  the  entire  of  the  poem  there  any  society,  although  but  partially  known, 

is  to  be  found  much  original  thought  and  Every  meeting  of  theirs  was  celebrated 

epigrammatic  wit,  and  passing  over  its  by  his  ready  pen,  and  he  was  endeared 

minor  defects,  there  is  much  to  be  com-  to  the  members  by  far  more  lasting  ties 

mended;  and  symptoms  of  a  degree  of  than  the  charms  of  conviviality — unalter- 

taste,  wanting  practice,  combined  with  a  able   friendship   and   inoflfensive  playful 

little  polish  alone,  to  earn  for  the  young  manners — and  he  will  long  be  remem- 

author  laurels  of  a  bright  unfading  ver-  bered  by   those   who   love   broad   Irish 


.  f 


dure.     From  the  social  nature  of  his  dis-  humour,  as  the  author  of  '  Judy  Rooney,' 

position  he  was  hurried  away  in  the  giddy  'Biddy   Maguire   of    Ballinaclash,'    and 

round  of  pleasure;  wherever  the  enjoy-  'Dermot  Mac  Fig-g,'  with  several  of  the 

ments  of  the  festive  board  were  sought,  he  same    class.      His    lyrical    productions 

was  sure  to  be  there  found  '  king  among  breathe  all   the  tender  pathos  of  pure 

them  a' ;'  and  amongst  his  early  produc-  poetry ;    several  of  them  have  been  at 

tions,  under  the  title  of  '  Hermit's  IMin-  times   set   to  music    by   diflferent  com- 

strelsy,'   are  to  be  found  some  of   his  posers. 

wittiest  and  liveliest  effusions.     He  was  The   following   will    be   considered  a 

the  poet  laureate  of  the  '  Hermits  ;'*  and  sweet  specimen  of  the  simple  pastoral 

his  chansons  d.  boire  are  lasting  specimens  style  ;  it  is  written  in  the  Scottish  dia- 

of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  acceptable  in  lect. 

Oh  fly,  my  Jessie,  fly  wi'  me. 

An'  thus  thro'  life  we'll  wander; 
A  heart  is  a'  love  offers  thee. 

The  world  contains  nae  fonder. 
Nae  gowden  store,  nae  flocks  have  I, 

Nae  lands  to  win  your  mither. 
Then  fly  wi*  me,  ray  Jessie  fly 

Across  the  mountain  heather. 

•  »  * 

•  *  # 

Yon  evening  star  shall  be  our  guide. 

The  path  lies  straight  before  us  ; 
Come,  Jessie,  come,  the  world  is  wide. 

See  Hesper  hovers  o'er  us. 
I'll  fold  my  plaid  around  thy  form. 

An'  sweet  we'll  rest  together, 
Nor  feel  the  wind,  nor  fear  the  stoim 

Upon  the  mountain  heather. 

*  The  Hermits'  was  a  social  club,  held  at  one  time  in  the  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member  . 
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He  had  one  or  two  operas  in  manu- 
script, as  also  an  eastern  tale, '  Nourenki,' 
extracts  from  which  only  have  as  yet 
been  published,  and  these  speak  very 
favourably  of  those  productions,  if  they 


fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  exertions  of 
the  journal  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, the  '  Wexford  Evening  Post,' 
were  crowned  with  success ;  its  columns 
were    ever  open    for  tlie   discussion   of 


ever  chance  to  be  ushered  forth  into  this  -truth,  and  the  defeat  of  hypocrisy,  under 


'  critic  world.' 

In  the  year  1S26  he  left  the  'Morning 
Post,'  to  edite  a  new  paper  which  was 
about  starting  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
on  liberal  principles,  to  try  and  put 
down  a  bad  feeling  which  had  long  been 
engendered  in  that  county,  and  none 
could  be  better  selected  for  the  task.  He 
brought  with  him  an  ample  share  of  that 
'spirit,  independence,'  '  lord  of  the  lion 
heart  and  eagle  eye,'  joined  with  an  ar- 
dent love  for  country,  and  a  detestation 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  In  this  limited 
sphere  he  remained  until  he  closed  his 
final  career,   last  month,  in  the  thirty' 

'  Which  must  await  corruption  for  its  crop  ;' 

and  his  memory,  we  hope,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  his  native  Ireland — 

Oh  !   let  no  footsteps  rudely  treari, 

To  spoil  the  tint  that  Nalure  gave, 
Or  crush  the  wild  flow'r  on  that  bed. 
Should  it  yet  blossom  o'er  my  grave. 

But  let  some  youth,  if  such  there  be. 

Whose  love,  like  mine,  has  long  been  tried  ; 
I,ct  him  that  e'er  has  Jov'd  like  me. 

Carve  on  the  tree,  'he  loved  and  died.' 


the  guise  of  religion.  The  'New  Re- 
formation' lost  its  'sting'  in  that  country, 
and  its  abettors  slunk,  cowering,  from 
the  contest,  leaving  the  field  in  the  un- 
disputed enjoyment  of  the  victors,  who 
had  truth  as  their  only  '  sword  and 
buckler.' 

He  now  sleeps  in  peace  ;  his  earthly 
trials  are  all  passed  away  *  like  the  sum- 
mer wind  that  tarryeth  not.'  His  failings 
were  few,  his  virtues  many ;  and  as  be 
wished  himself,  wiiilst  living,  we  will 
even  accord  that  trifling  request  to  him, 
now  a  tenant  of  that  '  small  grass-grown 
patch,' 
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An  acute  and  cultivated  mind  can  hardly  com- 
mit its  most  desultory  thoughts  to  paper  with- 
out embodying  sentiments  and  reflections  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  the  elaborate 
productions  of  dulness  ;  and  though  we  con- 
sider the   admission  of  vagrant  travellers,  of 
having  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
away  an  'hour  of  idleness,'  but  an  inadequate 
apology  for  having  inflicted  their  crude  opi- 
nions  upon  the  public,  there  are  mental  wan- 
derers for  whose  '  scraps  and  sketches '  we  are 
always  thankful.     Mr.  Best  is  one  of  these  : 
he  passed  rapidly  through  a  country  not  often 
■visited  by  English  tourists,   and   he  describes 
what  he  saw  tersely  and  briefly  :  he  says  just 
as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  no  more  :  a  city 
he    describes  in   a  few  words,    and  a  whole 
region  in  as  many  lines  :  the  manners  of  the 
people  he  illustrates  by  a  '  good  story,'  and 
that  of  their  rulers  by  a  pithy  anecdote.     His 
hook  is  therefore  a  very  conscionable  one  :  it 
Irardly   exceeds  two   hundred  pages,    but  in 
these  are  contained  matter  which  in  the  band 


W. 


hare 


of   a  less  reasonable    traveller  would 
swelled  into  a  pair  of  quartos. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  not  free  from  ob- 
jections ;  but  the  author  wished  it  to  approxi- 
mate to  his  former  work,  •  Transalpine  Me- 
moirs.' '  Whatever,'  he  says,  '  may  be  its 
other  "  descriptive  "  merits,  I  own  that  I  an- 
nounce it  under  a  name  which  does  not  con- 
vey a  very  adequate  idea  of  its  contents  :  but 
some  of  my  readers  may  still  remember  the 
Cisrhenane  and  Transrhenane  Republics — 
called  into  momentary  existence  by  the  arms 
of  revolutionary  France.' 

Mr.  Best,  it  appears,  is  related  to  the  author 
of  '  Four  Years  in  France.'  Like  that  gentle- 
man he  professes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  he  is  apprehensive  that  his  opinions  will 
not  recommend  him  to  either  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  The  'Monthly  Review,'  in  no- 
ticing his  former  work,  pronounced  him  a 
'cockney,'  a  '  twaddling  .Tohn,' and  doubted 
whether  he  was  imbued  wiih  a  sufficient  portion 
of  religious  belief.     '  If  religious  belief,'    he 


•   Transrhenane  Memoirs.      By  John  Richard  Best,  Esq.  Author  of  '  Transalpine  Memoirs, 
PostSvo.     London,  l^ongman  and  Co.  :   Crutwell,  Bath. 
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answers,  ■*  announces  itself  by  intolerant, 
bigoted  language,  I  certiiinly  do  not  believe. 
With  this  answer,  I  should  have  dismissed 
the  subject ;  but  as  some  English  Catholics 
liave  often  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  my  principles,  I  refer  them  to  what  I 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  work  in  question  : 
wliere,  professing  myself  a  Catholic,  I  beg 
them  to  distinguish  between  matters  of  doc- 
trine, and  matters  of  discipline  ;  and  wliere, 
agreeing  to  the  former,  I  declare  I  do  not  con- 
Bider  myself  bound  to  approve  every  mistaken 
or  corrupt  practice  affecting  only  the  latter. 
The  German  Reviews  praise  me,  because, 
"  though  a  Catholic,  I  am,  by  no  means,  a 
Papist :"  some  of  the  English  reviewers,  to 
whom  this  distinction  is  unknown,  have  said 
that,  "  though  a  Catholic,  I  am  not  a  bigot." 
I  thank  them  for  admitting  that  the  two  cha- 
racters are  not  necessarily  allied  :  let  English 
Catholics  do  as  much  ;  their  religion  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  paltry,  despicable,  ima- 
gined aid  of  bigotry.' 

Having  now  brought  the  author  fairly  before 
the  reader,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more  imme- 
diate notice  of  his  book.  In  the  May  of  last 
year  he  left  France  for  Germany,  by  way  of 
Strasbourgh.  On  passing  the  frontier  he  sat 
down  at  a  table  d'hote. 

'  A  cloth  was  laid  at  one  end  of  a  long  table, 
beside  which  three  guests  placed  themselves. 
After  helping  us  to  soup,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  master  of  the  inn  seat  himself  beside 
my  opposite  neighbour,  and  his  daughter,  a 
blooming,  pretty  looking  lass,  place  herself  on 
the  chair  below  me.  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
custom  :  it  is,  at  least,  agreeable  to  the  original 
meaning  cf  the  phrase  table  d'hotes,  and  the 
whole  of  what  I  now  beheld  for  the  first  time, 
was  a  humble,  but  an  exact  copy  of  the  forms 
of  such  a  German  meal.  Immediately  after 
the  soup,  followed  the  bouille— boiled  beef — 
with  which  currant-jelly  and  vegetables  were 
eaten  :  in  France,  vegetables  always  follow  the 
meat  in  an  almost  separate  course.  The  fish 
was  brought  neither  at  the  beginning  as  in 
England,  nor  at  the  end  as  in  France,  but 
seemed  a  sort  of  half-way  break.  I  had  before 
witnessed  another  innovation  still  more  extra- 
ordinary : — with  an  entrie  of  wild  boar,  they 
eat  a  fried  omelet  1  My  expression  of  sur- 
prise was  answered  by  the  assurance  that  the 
Germans  mixed  every  sort  of  food  together. 
Perhaps  in  this  case,  also,  they  may  excuse 
themselves  by  alleging,  "  Nos  Germani  quan- 
titatem,  non  curamus." 

'  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a  lieutenant  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
who,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  sauce  of  his  meat, 
cut  out  small  square  pieces  of  bread,  which, 
being  carefully  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  fork,  did 
the  office  of  a  sponge  in  collecting  the  liquid 
gravy.  Do  I  here  see  a  sample  of  polished 
German  manners  ? 

'  Silver  forks,  so  common  and   general  in 


France,  are  already  replaced  by  steel,  which  — 
except  in  the  first  private  houses — are  alone 
used  in  the  country  T  am  about  to  visit. 

'  Although,  as  a  drinker  of  port  would  de- 
clare, they  are  as  weak  as  water,  yet  the  small 
white  wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  very 
pleasant,  and  must  be  grateful  in  hot  weather. 
They  are,  comparatively,  much  dearer  than 
the  vinsordinaires  of  France.' 

A  travelling  companion  is  next  described. 

'  When  I  was  sitting  dowTi  to  breakfast,  this 
morning,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  rap  at  the 
door,  and  a  tall,  stately  lady  walked  into  my 
room.  She  addressed  i:ie  in  a  volley  of 'Ger- 
man ;  I  interrupted  her  in  a  no  less  copious 
strain  of  French  :  she  did  not  understand  the 
language,  and  we  gazed  in  silence  at  each 
other.  At  length,  I  called  a  waiter  to  be  our 
interpreter.  "  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  ho 
did  not  know  which,  was,  like  myself,  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Carlsruhe,  and  desired  to  know 
if  I  would  pay  half  the  expense  of  a  carriage  1" 
There  were  no  public  conveyances,  and  I  rea- 
dily assented  to  her  proposal.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  we  set  off"  in  a  neat  open  calash,  drawn 
by  two  good  horses. 

'  My  companion  was  "  of  a  certain  age,"  but 
could  still  boast  of  fine  features  and  lively  black 
eyes.  Our  attempts  to  establish  a  conversa- 
tion were,  however,  truly  ludicrous  and  enter- 
taining. Each  endeavour  which  each  one 
made  in  his  own  language,  always  terminated 
in  a  burst  of  laughter — the  only  intelligible 
mode  of  communication  between  us.  But  as 
I,  every  now  and  then,  hazarded  a  word  which 
I  knew  to  be  common  to  both  the  English  and 
the  German  languages,  the  lady  asserted  that 
it  was  only  from  spite  that  I  refused  to  talk, 
and,  persuaded  that  my  ignorance  was  feigned, 
she  was  often  inclined  tobe  seriously  displeased. 

'She  called  to  the  huischer  to  stop  at  an  ale- 
house. An  immense  glass  tankard  of  beer  was 
brought  out :  she  insisted  upon  my  tasting  it 
— and  upon  my  tasting  it  first ;  then,  having 
taken  a  long  draught  herself,  she  gave  the  re- 
mainder to  the  coachman,  whom  I  understood 
to  say  "  that,  although  he  had,  that  instant, 
taken  a  glass  of  wine,  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  the  mixture."  Was  not  this  one  of  those 
scenes  which  our  imaginations  always  place  in 
Germany  ? 

'  We  stopped  to  dine  at  Rastadt.  The 
looks  of  the  lady  became  inore  animated  :  she 
shook  her  knife  at  me,  when  I  did  not  under- 
stand her  words;  and,  at  length,  found  suf- 
ficient French  to  tell  me  that  she  thought  me  a 
'^joli  gargon  :"  then,  taking  an  immense  gold 
ring  from  her  finger,  she  desired  to  exchange 
it  with  the  one  I  myself  wore.  "  What !  after 
an  acquaintance  of  an  hour  and  a  half — 
during  which  neither  understands  the  language 
of  the  other — are  proposals  of  this  nature  to  be 
expected  ?  Is  this  the  German  sentimental- 
ism,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  1"  Thus  I 
reasoned   in  my  own  mind  ;   while,  in  moat 
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poliahed  and  verbose  Freacli,  I  declined  the 
lady's  offer. 

'Her  curiosity  and  rfi^pif  at  not  understanding 
■what  was  said  were  most  remarkably  ludi- 
crous, when  contrasted  with  the  loquacious 
politeness,  and  affected  earnestness,  with 
which  it  was  spoken.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  she  was  evidently  uncomfort- 
able and  embarrassed  :  but  a  second  glass  of 
beer  by  the  road-side  rather  restored  her  equi- 
librium ;  and  at  the  gate  of  Carlsrulie,  when  a 
police-officer  inquired  my  name,  she  replied 
with  a  laugh,  "  that  I  was  a  Frenchman  who 
could  neither  understand  nor  be  understood."  ' 

'Jravelling  in  Germany  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

'  At  length  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  a 
German  stage-coach.  So  little  intercourse  is 
there  between  the  different  countries,  that,  on 
this  high  road  through  Germany,  the  public 
conveyances — that  is,  the  mails — only  pass 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  and  as  tlie  time  of  my 
arrival  in  the  several  towns  has  never  chanced 
to  tally  with  that  of  their  departure,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  voiturier's  carriages. 
The  latter  are,  however,  easily  met  with,  and 
are  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  stage-coaches. 
The  post-horses,  as  well  as  the  cart-horses,  of 
this  country  are  very  much  better  than  those 
of  France :  of  the  carriage-horses  I  am  un- 
able to  speak  ;  for  neither  in  the  capital  of 
Baden,  nor  in  that  of  Wurtemberg,  have  I 
seen  a  single  private  equipage  ! 

'  The  mail-coaches  are,  by  no  means,  bad. 
Their  structure  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
French  diligeiices,  and  is  more  neat :  they  are, 
however,  heavily  built.  They  swe  drawn  by 
four  horses,  the  harness  of  which  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  French  post-horses  : — it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  whole  turn  out  is, 
in  every  respect,  very  inferior  to  a  common 
English  stage-coach.  Nor  do  I  at  all  allude 
to  the  unrivalled  rapidity  of  English  travelling, 
in  saying  that  the  German  mails  do  not  get 
over  tlie  ground  as  quickly  as  the  French 
diligences.  But  time  seems  to  be  but  of  little 
import  to  the  Germans.  Their  commerce  is 
not  such  as  to  make  delay  of  importance  :  and 
they  are  well  content  to  travel  at  that  pace 
which  best  suits  the  proprietor  of  the  horses 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  government ;  for,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany,  the  concurrence  or 
competition  of  regularly-established  coaches 
is  prohibited. 

'  When,  therefore,  a  German  is  about  to  un- 
dertake a  journey,  the  only  object  he  can  have 
in  inquiring  the  number  of  hours  or  of  days 
which  he  will  have  to  pass  on  the  road,  is 
this  ; — that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  which  it  will  be  prudent  to 
take  with  him.  If  his  journey  is  to  last  two 
days,  he  lays  in  a  certain  store  of  the  che- 
rished heib  :  if  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  three 
days,  he  puts  half  as  much  more  into  his  pouch. 
'  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is  forbidden  to  smoke 


in  the  stage-coaches,  if  any  fellow-traveller 
raises  an  objection.  But  where  is  he  who  is 
not  equally  an  amateur  of  the  consolatory  art  ? 
Ladies,  it  is  true,  do  not  indulge  in  it ;  but  I 
pity  her  wlio  has  not  learned  to  love  the  odour 
— as  cooks  are  said  to  live  on  the  fumes  alone 
of  the  dishes  and  stews  amongst  which  they 
pass  their  lives. 

'Pendant  to  their  left  sides,  the  postillions 
here  wear  a  small  hunting  horn.  This  they 
often  put  to  an  use  different  to  that  for  which 
it  is  intended,  aud  beguile  the  tediousness  of 
mountain  roads  by  pleasing  airs  performed 
with  good  taste  and  sufficient  skill.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  music  heard  in  this  country 
where  every  peasant  is  believed  to  be  a  musi- 
cian ;  for  seldom  do  I  enter  a  village  inn 
which  cannot  show  its  humble  piano :  aud 
during  our  meals,  the  country  people  some- 
times assemble  in  the  outward  room,  and 
forming  a  good  band  with  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments, call  away  the,  till  then,  hungry  tra- 
vellers, by  playing  some  lively  waltz.' 

Vienna  he  calls  the  imperial  residence  of 
civilized  feudal  chieftains. 

'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Vienna.  Within  a  small  space — for  in  one 
hour  a  man  may  walk  round  the  whole  line  of 
its  now  demolished  walls — within  a  small 
space  is  a  conglobation  of  private  palaces,  the 
handsome  architecture  of  which  adorns  each 
side  of  narrow,  irregular  streets.  Scarcely 
any  thing  like  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
appears  within  the  walls,  while  the  immense 
suburbs  are  swelled  by  those  whom  riches 
never  fail  to  attract.  Vienna,  on  a  larger 
scale,  is  not  unlike  the  capitals  of  some  of  the 
smaller  Italian  principalities;  and  many  of 
the  same  features  which  run  through  Parma  or 
fllodena  are  to  be  found  in  this  imperial  capital 
of  a  petty  state, — but  of  a  petty  state  which 
claims  the  obedience  of  several  other  equally 
large  districts.  As  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania, 
Lombardy,  and  Austria — Vienna  is  small  and 
insignificant :  but  as  the  capital  of  only  one  of 
these  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
more  immediate  metropolis,  Vienna  is  a  fine 
city.  *  * 

'  "  M.  le  Chevalier,"  I  said  to  a  gentleman 
employed  in  the  police-office,  "  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier, I  request  you  to  give  me  an  Aufenthalt- 
Carte,  a  permission  to  live  at  Vienna  during 
two  months."  '  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  ob- 
ject in  travelling,  and  wishing  to  stop  at 
Vienna?'  "I  have  none  whatever,  sir." 
'  It  is  always  required  by  the  police  that,  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  an  Aufenthalt- Carte,  the 
stranger  should  bring  us  a  certificate  from 
some  resident  native  of  Vienna,  who  will  un- 
dertake to  answer  for  his  conduct,  et  caetera  : 
jour  banker  will  give  you  this.'  "  I  have 
brought  letters  to  no  banker."  '  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  no  one  in  the  town?'  "  I  have 
letters  to  several  of  the  first  families,  but  I  find 
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that,  ia  tliia  season,  they  are  all  at  their  coun- 
try seats.     I  have  also  a  letter  ot'  introduction 

from   iMr.  K to  yourself,   M.  le  Chevalier, 

which  I  regret  not  having  yet  been  able  to  de- 
liver." '  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  sir,  but  the  gentleman  from 
whom  you  have  received  that  letter  is  a 
foreigner,  an  Englishman  :  the  police  requires 
that  the  certificate  should  be  delivered  by  a 
native.'     "  I  have,  also,  a  letter  to  your  friend 

M ,  who,   I  am  informed,  will   return    to 

Vienna  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.''  '  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  I  All  this  is,  sir,  exces- 
sively embarrassing!  I  will,  nevertheless, 
deliver  to  you  a  permission  to  reside  at  Vienna 
during  fifteen  days  :  but  I  mast  request  you  to 
bring  me  a  certiiicate  from  the  gentlfman  you 
last  mentioned  so  scon  as  he  shcdl  return  from 
the  country.  You  must  now  pay  fuur  shil- 
lings for  this  Ai(fenthalt-Carte,  but  when  you 
bring  me  the  certificate,  I  siiall  be  able  to  pro- 
long it  for  sdx  weeks,  without  putting  you  to 
any  additional  expense.'  ' 

Popular  amusements  are  pretty  much  the 
same  throughout  the  world.  The  Prater  at 
Vienna  does  not  offer  an  exception, 

'  It  is  always  interesting  to  find  the  same 
popular  modes  of  amusement  resortcil  to  in  the 
most  distant  European  countries,  though  we 
may  feel  distressed  on  recognising  the  univer- 
sality of  our  wants,  and  lowered  in  our  own 
estimation,  by  observing  how  petty  are  the  ex- 
pedients which   are   suthcient    to    satisfy    the 
restlessness  of  that  race  of  beings  wiiich  boast 
of  the  undivided  pos.sessiou  of  the  proud  gilt  of 
reason.     But  Vienna  offers  to  the  stranger  an 
additional  source  of  meditation  in  the  variety 
of  nations  which  assemble  within  it,  and  which 
is  greater   hero    than   in   any   other   capital. 
Amongst  these  gazing  crowds  of  the  Prater, 
there  circulated  numbers   of  Bohemians,  Si- 
cilians, Hungarians,  Turks,  and  Greeks — what 
names  to  couple  with  the  sons  of  Greece  ! — 
eacii  of  these  differing  from  the  other   in  his 
dress  and  entire  appearance,  and  having  onty 
this  one  thing  in  common,     that  each  carried 
a  tobacco-pipe,  from  which  i^ssued   a  never- 
failing  current  of  smoke  !' 

The  nature  of  Austrian  freedom  is  thus  il- 
lustrated : 

'"True;"    said  Baron to  me:   "but 

when  I  wish  to  travel  beyond  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, it  is  not  the  police  that  can  give  me 
a  passport:  no;  I  must  frame  a  sort  of  pe- 
tition, declaratory  of  the  object  of  my  journey, 
and  of  the  time  which  I  intend  to  pass  on  ii  ; 
and  this  petition  must  pass  througli  the  mi- 
nistry for  foreign  aff"airs  to  the  emperor  him- 
self. And  after  all  these  forms  shall  have 
been  duly  gone  through,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  passport,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
leave  of  absence,  will  be  granted  me.  If  it  is 
not  thought  proper  to  grant  it  to  me,  my  re- 
quest is  merely  noticed  by  the  laconic  reply, 
'  the  demand  is  not  complied  with,' — and  no 
more  can  be  said  about  the  raatter. 


' "  If,  after  a  passport  has  been  delivered  to 
him,  the  Austrian  subject  is  not  returned  to 
the  imperial  dominions  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  term,  the  government  reclaims 
him  through  his  embassy  to  the  country  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  residing.  If  he  wishes 
to  exceed  the  term  first  mentioned  in  the  pass- 
port, the  leave  of  absence  cannot  be  prolonged 
without  a  second  application  to  the  Court  at 
Vienna.  Within  the  Austrian  dominions,  he 
is  allowed  to  travel  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
and  nothing  is  required  but  a  simple,  ordinary 
passport  from  the  police  ;  but  he  can  never 
cross  the  frontier  without  submitting  to  the 
forms  I  have  just  mentioned." 

'"It  seems,  then,"  I  said,  "that  you  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sarfs  of  the 
emperor — attached  to  his  soil  V 

'"Exactly  so,"  was  the  reply  he  indig- 
nantly made.' 

The  Austrian  government  are  adepts  in 
etiquette. 

'  Amongst  the  "  rules  and  regulations" 
which  are  posted  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Vienna  theatres,  I  observe  the  following : 
"  triple  applause — or  three  distinct  rounds  of 
clapping — being  due  to  the  Emperor  and  im- 
perial family,  it  is  not  proper  that  it  should 
be  bestowed  on  any  actor  or  actress  what- 
ever." 

'  Does  not  this  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
despotism  1-^"  triple  applause  being  due  to  the 
Emperor  !"  To  put  forth  "  rules"  of  conduct 
and  politeness,  seems,  also,  an  avowal  that 
thev  are  not  generally  known  to  the  audience. 
'The  theatres  of  Vienna  are  small  and 
shabby  ;  hut  the  company  which  performs  at 
the  Italian  opera  is  generally  composed  of  the 
best  singers  of  the  day.' 

The  Austrians,  however,  are  not  without 
their  consolations. 

'  This  morning  I  passed  through  a  street  ia 
which  twelve  or  fifteen  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  mending  the  pavement.  Some  were 
busied  in  sorting  the  stones,  others  in  laying 
them  down,  others  in  carrying  loose  earth — 
all  were  employed  in  hard  and  fatiguing 
labour.  But  of  all  these  fifteen  workmen, 
there  was  not  one  from  whose  mouth  was  not 
suspended  a  long,  heavy,  wooden  or  earthen- 
ware tobacco-pipe  from  which  issued  columns 
of  smoke  that  mingled  with  the  flying  clouds 
of  dust  which  arose  from  beneath  their  feet  ! 
The  tobacco-pipe  is  truly  an  utensil  which  a 
German  can  never  lay  aside  : 

— immnrtale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus. 
Each  one  feeds  this  portable  fire  with  as  much 
attention  and  assiduity,  as  was  formerly  given 
to  that  sacred  flame,  the  conservation  of  which 
required  the  undiverted  attention  of  the  Ves- 
tal Virgins. 

'  The  Germans  are  much  admired  for  that 
forhearance,  and  love  of  knowledge,  which,  it 
is  said,  often  make  them  pass  fourteen  hours 
of  the  dav  in  study  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  no 
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one  but  a  German  could  possiMy  keep  his 
mind  to  a  task  for  so  Ions;  a  time.  But  our 
wonder  diminishes,  when  we  learn  that  the 
tobacco-pipe  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
his  studies  ;  and  that  from  it  he  inhales  a 
constant  supply  of  strength  and  courage.  We 
are  told  that  a  horse  is  able  to  undergo  an 
incredible  degree  of  fatigue,  when  a  piece  of 
raw  meat  is  fostened  round  the  bit  of  his 
bridle. 

'  I  hear  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  avocats 
in  Vienna,  who  daily  smokes  thirty  pipes. 
This  person,  that  lie  may  not  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  enjoyment  or  his  labour  for  even 
the  few  minutes  that  would  be  necessary  to 
replenish  his  cup,  is  said  to  have  thirty  indi- 
vidual tobacco-pipes,  which  are,  every  morn- 
ing, prepared  by  his  servants,  and  for  eacli  of 
which  he  calls  in  turn  by  its  respective  name 
— for  he  has  christened  them  all.  Thus  when 
some  continental  sovereigns  take  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  they  receive  each  gun 
ready  loaded  from  the  hands  of  their  attend- 
ants, and  give  themselves  no  further  trouble 
than  is  necessary  to  discharge  its  contents. 
Smoke,  at  least,  follows  in  bodi  cases.' 

Before  quittins,'  \ienna,  we  endeavoured  to 
get  a  sight  of  Napoleon  II. 

'  It  is  provoking  to  have  passed  six  weeks 
at  "Vienna  without  having  seen  him  whom  so 
many  would  wish,  and  so  manv  would  fear,  to 
hail  by  this  title.  I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, by  the  thought  that,  if  this  youth  ever 
attains  to  the  inheritance  of  fame  bequeathed 
him  by  his  fatlier,  opportunities  of  beholding 
him  will  not  be  wanting  ;  and  if  he  is  destined 
to  live  and  die  an  Archduke  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  not  having  seen  him  need  cause 
me  no  regret. 

'  I  have  met  with  extracts  from  a  work  in 
which  the  character  of  this  young  man  is 
depicted  in  those  strong  colours  which  uni- 
versal continental  report  ascribes  to  him. 
That  character  does,  in  fact,  already  excite 
the  hopes  of  his  well-wishers — but  these  are 
few— and  the  fears  of  his  enemies — who  are 
many.  "  II  n'a  que  trap  d'esprit — he  is  but 
too    clever,"   is    an    opinion    which    I    have 


heard  announced  by  French  royalists  :  while 
others  profess  to  anticipate  as  certain  his 
future  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  France. 
But  though  Napoleon,  "  le  grand,"  be  ad- 
mired by  the  greater  part  of  continental 
Flurope,  yet  the  French  would  never  wish 
to  restore  his  government.  The  more  nume- 
rous party  in  France  is  sincerely  attached 
to  the  constitutional  charter  ;  and  the  bright 
glorv  of  the  conqueror's  sword  would  be 
unable  to  efface,  amidst  the  nation's  enthusi- 
astic pride,  the  remembrance  and  the  fear  of 
the  chains  of  the  despot.  It  is  only  through 
the  discontent  which  may  be  excited  by 
the  misgovernment  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
their  violations  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
son  of  Napoleon  can  hope  to  enforce  his  pre- 
tensions, and  claim  that  title  which,  at  his 
abdication  of  the  throne,  was  made  over  to 
him  by  his  father  :  and,  dating  his  reign  from 
that  epoch,  annul  the  existence  of  the  inter- 
vening governments,  as  Louis  XVIII.  an- 
nulled thatoftlie  "  Usurper."' 

We  have  room  only  for  the  following  anec- 
dote. 

•■  l  he  late  king,  Frederic  Augustus,  was  an 
admirer  of  the  good  olden  times,  and  enforced, 
even  in  his  own  family,  the  observance  of 
tlieir  wholesome  customs.  He  was  not  like 
^Villiam  the  Third  of  Prussia,  who,  on  the 
coins  issued  during  his  youth,  appeared  in  a 
lona:  wis:  and  dress  u  la  Lnuis  XIV.  but 
who  no'.v  stands  forth  with  cropped  Jacobinic 
carls,  and  the  simple  uniform  of  a  modern 
officer  :  uo  !  Frederic  Augustus  was  incapable 
of  such  base  desertion  of  tlie  ways  of  old  ! 
Until  the  hour  oi  bis  death,  he  wore  a  well- 
tied,  well-powdered  queue,  and  insisted  that 
his  younger  brothers  should  appear  in  the 
same  guise.  He  expired  a  few  months  ago  ; 
and  Anthony,  the  present  Sovereign,  turning 
round  to  his  brother,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Now,  JMasimilian,  we  may  cut  off 
our  queues." 

'  Certain  it  is,  that  about  this  time  the 
appendage  ceased  to  appear  with  reverend 
stiti'ness  above  the  collars  of  their  coats.' 


STANZAS    TO    MEMORY. 

When  sunset  sheds  its  parting  ray. 

And  brightly  gilds  the  azure  sea, 
And  evening  brings  the  close  of  day. 

Oh,  then,  fair  maid,  I'll  think  of  thee. 
And  IMemory's  dreams,  in  their  fairest  form, 

Shall  picture  scenes  of  brightest  joy  ; 
And  Hope,  which  soothes  fierce  Passion's  storm. 

Shall  promise  bliss  without  alloy. 
There  is  no  joy  the  earth  bestows. 

Which  can  the  bosom's  griefs  beguile; 
There's  nought  so  well  can  soothe  our  woes. 

Or  charm  us,  as  a  woman's  smile. 
London.  J — s  H— t-k. 
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[This  article  is  the  production  of  one  of  those  Italian  Refugees,  who  think  they  are  paying 
their  court  to  the  people  of  this  country,  when  they  are  libelling  the  religion  of  their  own.  As 
it  vindicates,  however,  the  women  of  Italy,  from  the  aspersion  of  English  travellers,  wo  give  it 
insertion,  notwithstanding  the  writer's  sneers  at  priests  and  nuns.] 

In  Italy,  the  destiny  of  the  women  is     hids  you  to  read,  to  write,  or  even  to 


far  from  being  brilliant.  A  sentiment 
of  contempt  and  distrust,  makes  the 
men  pass  from  jealousy  to  indifference ; 
they  are  misanthropes  as  long  as  love 
prevails,  they  become  careless  as  soon  as 
that  passion  forsakes  them.  Women  do 
not  easily  yield  to  those  capricious  cha- 
racters \vhich  do  not  understand  how  to 
employ  milder,  or  more  obliging  forms, 
to  manifest  the  sentiments  by  which  they 
are  alternately  agitated.  They  return 
coldness  with  disdain,  and  tyranny  with 
hatred.  Fhose  eager  attentions  which 
charm  in  the  lover,  are  fatiguing  in  the 
husband  ;  and  they  besides  cover  the  se- 
cret object  of  exercising  a  vigilance 
which  is  equally  troublesome  and  offen- 
sive. The  husband  no  longer  appears 
but  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  and  the 
more  odious,  "as  he  is  at  the  same  time 
a  party;  and  this  reflection  leads  to 
many  others.  Those  ties  which  seemed 
so  delightful  when  they  were  but  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  equals,  ap- 
pear insupportable  when  considered  as 
a  yoke  imposed  by  a  master.  Then  the 
condition  of  women  seems  to  be  only  a 
state  of  degradation  and  slavery.  Tliey 
seek  some  means  which  may  render  it 
supportable  J  they  find  some  Avhich  may 
deliver  them  from  it.  The  latter  are 
preferred  to  the  others,  being  autho- 
rised by  example,  and  having  almost 
the  air  of  a  triumph. — A  nation  in  a 
state  of  servitude  readily  pardons  those 
who  seek  to  emancipale  themselves  from 
a  legitimate  authority,  and  is  the  more 
disposed  to  applaud  them,  as  these  do- 
mesticstorms  are  an  agreeable  amusement 
in  a  country  where  all  are  sunk  in  inac- 
tivity. A  blind  and  immutable  necessity 
here" fetters  the  existence  of  a  lively  and 
sensible  people,  who  are  condemned  to 
relish  to-day  what  they  cursed  yesterday. 
It  is  always  the  same  way  of  life,  the 
same  kind  of  occupation,  the  same  mode 
of  passing  the  time. 
On  s'eveille,  on  se   leve,  on  s'habille,   et  Ton 

sort. 
On  entre,  on  dine,  on  soupe,  on  se  couche,  et 

Ton  dort. 
Are  you  learned  ?     The  government  for- 
Jiine,  1828. 


think.  Are  you  a  philanthropist  ?  You 
see  around  you  none  but  sufiFering,  un- 
happy, miserable  beings,  whom  you  are 
notallowed  to  pity,and  still  less  to  relieve. 

This  slavery  of  thought  afflicts  men  of 
talents,  and  tantalizes  those  of  confined 
understandings.  That  society  which 
does  not  improve,  declines  ;  for  nothing 
is  stationary  on  earth,  and  the  obstacles 
which  we  meet  with  in  going  forwards, 
throw  us  very  far  backwards.  This  re- 
trograde movement,  impressed  on  the 
mind,  is  communicated  to  the  heart ;  the 
morals  decline  with  the  understanding; 
and,  in  this  general  wreck,  people  are 
less  eager  to  preserve  their  treasure,  be- 
cause they  are  solely  intent  on  saving 
their  lives. 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  sub- 
scribing to  the  unfavourable  judgments 
which  most  travellers  have  passed  on  the 
women  of  Italy;  the  reproaches  wdiich 
they  cast  upon  them  appear  to  me  to  be 
but'  little  merited,  especially  by  the  great 
mass,  which  is  better  than  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  But  a  traveller  sees  only 
the  women  who  live  differently  from 
what  is  the  custom  to  Italy.  He  judges 
of  them  as  he  sees  them,  and  his  por- 
traits, without  being  destitute  of  some 
resemblance,  are  affected  by  the  bad 
choice  which  he  has  made  of  his  ori- 
ginals. He  does  not  suspect,  that  those 
women  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  pic- 
tures are  themselves  an  exception  among 
their  own  countrywomen,  in  whose  eyes 
they  are  precisely  what  they  must  ap- 
pear in  those  of  a  foreigner.  How  many 
are  they,  who,  though  caressed  and  ap- 
plauded in  great  assemblies,  would  not 
venture  to  show  themselves  in  those  re- 
tired and  tranquil  meetings  in  which  vir- 
tue and  modesty  preside  over  pure  joys 
and  innocent  pleasures.  Follow  me 
without  fear  into  the  bosom  of  this  fa- 
mily, which  is  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  Sunday.  Approach  that  respectable 
matron,  whose  heavy  eyes  scarcely  open 
to  recognize  the  features  of  an  infant. 
It  is  lier  great-grandson,  whom  a  young 
mother  presents  to  her,  that  he  may 
participate  in  the  benediction  of  her 
2  J) 
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grandmother.     He  is  the  first-fruit  of  a 
Avell-sorted  marriage,  tlie   happiness  of 
which  seems  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
any  interruption.     You  see  around  you 
three  generations,  all  remarkable  for  as- 
tonishing    fecundity ;    tiiey    suffice     to 
themselves,  and  no  stranger  besides  us 
has  been  invited  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  company.     As  soon  as  dinner  is 
served,  they  take  their  places  at  the  ta- 
ble without  formality  or  etiquette;  the 
repast  is  prolonged  to  late  hour  of  the 
day  ;   gaiety  and  abundance  prevail,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.     They 
eat  much,  and  laugh  more.     The  mind 
awakes  during  the  entertainment,  its  in- 
spirations  are   as  free   as   spontaneous, 
and  the  voice  of  a  poet  finds  echoes  which 
reply  to  it  on  every  side.    There  are   no 
over-refined  thoughts,  no  well-turned  cou- 
plets, nothing   which    indicates    labour 
and  constraint.    A  muse  as  light  as  sport- 
ive  interrupts   the    noisy  laugh  of   the 
guests  by  i^ppremeditated  strains.    Young 
and  okl,  women  and  children,  all  group 
themselves  like  a  chorus  round  the  new 
Demodocus,  and  repeat  together  the  re- 
frain which  the  most  learned  of  the  as- 
sembly has  prescribed.     Long  acclama- 
tions accompany  the  last  accents  of  the 
poet,  who  yields  his  place  to  a  rival,  with 
whom   he,  will   afterwards   engage  in  a 
poetical  contest.     We  admire  those  ta- 
lents which  nature,  rather  tlian   study, 
has  formed  ;  and  which  she  delights  in 
scattering  among    all  ranks,    like    the 
flowers  with  wliich  she   enamels   every 
meadow. 

We  pass  iato  a  dancing-room,  well 
supplied  with  instruments,  which  all  are 
eager  to  tal^e  up  to  amuse  the  company. 
In  Italy  there  is  hardly  any  merit  in 
being  a  musician,  as  there  is  very  little 
in  showing  a  talent  for  poetry.  In  this 
fine  climate,  where  nature  is  so  ani- 
mated and  so  smiling,  the  numerous  ob- 
jects, the  sight  of  which  exalts  the 
imagination  and  ennobles  the  ideas, 
give  to  the  inhabitants  an  almost  gene- 
ral inclination  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts, 
and  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  render 
this  nation  prosaic.  Joy  prompts  the 
song,  and  both  invite  to  the  dance. 
All  the  house  is  in  motion,  and  the  do- 
mestics join  in  the  pleasure  of  their  mas- 
ters. Step  out  into  the  anti-room,  and 
a  new  picture  will  present  itself  to  your 
view.  A  corpulent  domestic,  to  the 
Bound    of    the   castanets,    dances    with 


strange  grimaces  the  tarantula  with  the 
pretty  nurse  of  his  mistress.     The  lady 
comes  herself,  to   relieve  her  from  the 
burden  of  her  infant,  which  is  her  chief 
and  only  amusement.     She  will  seek  no 
other  when  the  fete  is  over,  and  her  days 
will    glide  away  in    peace,    amidst   the 
care  of  her  household,  and  attention  to 
business.     I  dare  hardly  venture  to  say 
that  she  has  any,  after  the  just  and  se- 
ducing portrait  which  I  have  just  drawn 
of   her:     this    confession    alone    might 
make  her  lose  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
terest  which    she   must    have  inspired. 
Who  knows  wliether  any  one  will  deign 
to  approach  her   counter,  where  she  is 
sure  to  be  found  the  remainder  of  the 
week?      She   assists  her    husband  in  a 
very  lucrative   trade  in  silks,   of  which 
they  have  a    large    warehouse    in  the 
city.      Her  manners  are  unaffected,  her 
dress    modest,  her  behaviour   reserved. 
She  receives  every  body  with  affability ; 
but,  without  being  austere,  she  has  some- 
thing in  her  face  which  discourages  the 
presumptuous,  and  represses  the  senti- 
ments which  her  beauty  inspires.    When 
we  leave  her,  we  regret  that  a  little  co- 
quetry   does    not    heighten     so     many 
charms,  and  that  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
effect  of  her  smile,  and  the  fascination 
of  her  eye. 

I  should  be  deceiving  my  reader,  if  I 
pretended  to  represent  my  fair  dealers  in 
silks  as  the  general  type  of  the  Italian 
women.  I  merely  wish  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  those  who  fall  the  least 
under  the  observation  of  travellers,  and 
who,  as  far  as  manners  are  concerned, 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attracting  their 
attention. 

If  we  leave  this  sphere,  we  may  make 
many  exceptions,  without  doubt ;  but  we 
no  more  find  the  busy  and  exemplary 
life,  which  is  that  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Italy  ;  for  with  more  or  less  affluence 
and  education,  the  families  of  the  land- 
owners, the  merchants,  and  those  who 
exercise  some  liberal  professions,  live 
nearly  as  tradespeople,  without  eclat, 
but  secure  from  vice  and  remorse.  It 
may  be  said,  that  corruption  is  confined 
to  the  two  extremes  of  society — the  no- 
bility and  the  plebeians ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  cause. 

The  lower  class  is  without  education, 
consequently  without  means  to  combat 
those  evil  propensities  to  which  nature 
has  condemned  us. 
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The  hitifher  classes  are  wrought  upon 
by  other  elements  of  corruption.  The 
chains  which  obstruct  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  the  men,  bear  more  heavily 
on  the  women,  whose  early  years  are 
generally  confided  to  the  direction  of 
inefficient  persons.  The  consequences 
would  l)e  very  fatal,  were  there  not  in 
the  character  of  the  Italian  women  an 
elasticity,  which  brings  them  back  to 
social  life  the  day  after  they  have  quitted 
the  convent.  These  retreats,  besides,  are 
not  subjected  to  too  rigorous  regula- 
tions :  and  a  young  lady  is  much  more  at 
liberty  in  them,  than  if  she  had  remained 
under  the  paternal  roof.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  their  relations,  and  to 
converse  with  friends  wlio  have  been  pre- 
sented. One  part  of  the  day  is  devoted 
to  prayers,  another  to  visits,  which  at- 
tract to  these  holy  places  all  the  idlers  in 
the  town.  It  is  a  kind  of  central  point, 
where  people  meet  to  pass  a  few  hours 
agreeably  together. 

An  old  nun  receives  you  at  the  gate, 
addressing-  you  with  an  Ave  Maria, 
which  you  may  return,  unless  you  prefer 
answering  with  a  single  Biion  giorno.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  your  name  ; 
she  has  only  seen  you  once  ;  but  she  is 
much  better  acquainted  with  you  than 
your  most  intimate  friends  ;  for  nobody 
is  more  on  the  look-out  than  a  nun.  I|am 
not  enough  of  a  phrenologist  to  say 
what  peculiarity  there  is  in  their  heads  ; 
yet  I  could  lay  a  wager,  that  there  is  an 
extraordinary  bump  unknown  to  Dr. 
Gall  on  these  skulls,  which  are  so  devoid 
of  ideas,  but  full  of  sagacity  and  memory. 

If  you  have  tolerably  polished  man- 
ners, or  an  agreeable  volubility  of  speech, 
you  will  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Madre  Badessa,  to  whom  notice  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  you  appear  at  the  grate. 
She  is  an  amiable  and  sensible  woman, 
whose  only  amusement  is  to  chat  with 
the  visitors.  You  need  not  be  under 
any  restraint  with  her;  the  more  pi- 
quant the  anecdotes,  the  greater  will  be 
her  pleasure  in  listening  to  them.  You 
will  be  excused  for  the  matter,  if  you  are 
but  careful  witli  respect  to  the  form. 
Above  all,  avoid  using  positive  terms; 
they  would  only  embarrass  the  conver- 
sation, by  making  it  necessary  to  pre- 
tend not  to  understand   you;    whereas. 


with  equivalent  allusions,  equirocal  ex- 
pressions, your  meaning  will  be  guessed 
without  exciting  alarm.  Do  not  be  more 
reserved  towards  the  Educande  than  you 
have  been  with  the  abbess.  Above  all, 
take  care  to  distribute  your  favours 
equally  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  gates  of  the 
convent  are  closed,  they  will  assemble  to 
communicate  to  each  other  all  the  gossip 
of  the  day ;  and  woe  be  to  you,  if  they 
perceive  that  you  have  been  more  gene- 
rous to  some  than  to  others.  Nothino^ 
alienates  so  much  as  partiality;  and  the 
circumspection  which  is  often  so  neces- 
sary in  the  world,  would  only  lead  you 
into  trouble  in  the  convent. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  what  can 
induce  parents  to  place  their  children  in 
such  insecure  keeping?  It  is  certain, 
that  every  other  mode  of  education  must 
appear  to  them  to  be  preferable.  But 
the  inconveniences  to  which  a  young 
lady  is  exposed  in  the  convent,  though 
very  serious  in  themselves,  are  not  to  be 
compared  \vith  the  dangers  to  which  she 
is  liable  in  those  immense  hotels,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  bazar,  rather 
than  of  a  habitation. 

The  same  crowd  of  idlers  who  were 
seen  through  the  grate,  converse  without 
any  such  restraint  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
and  fre<juently  find  access  into  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  house.  A  great  lady 
has  not  time  to  look  after  her  household  ; 
she  could  not  at  the  most  watch  over  her 
daughters  better  than  the  abbess.  And 
then  what  a  restraint  would  that  be  on  a 
young  mother,  and  what  a  fatigue  for  a 
woman  in  years  !  Many  things  must  be 
renounced  before  she  can  take  on  her- 
self the  education  of  children  : — how 
shall  she  see  her  friends,  show  herself 
in  the  public  walks,  attend  the  theatre, 
go  to  court,  or  ruin  herself  at  the  card- 
table  ?  She  has  too  much  to  do  for  her- 
self, to  be  abl«  to  attend  to  others.  A 
governess  might  certainly  perform  in  a 
proper  manner  the  duties  of  a  mother  ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy  this  pro- 
fession is  nearly  unknown.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  femmes-de-chambre,  graced 
with  the  title  of  duenna,  who  performs 
the  functions  of  governess ;  and  Heaven 
knows  what  she  is  capable  of  teaching 
her  pupils.  After  all,  the  convent  is  still 
the  best,  and  it  is  therefore  preferred.* 


*  Naples,  Milan,  and  some  other  cities,  haye  preserved  some  establishments  for  education, 
nearly  resembling  those  in  France,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  meet  with  enemies  in  those  who 
should  be  their  protectors. 
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It  is  thus  that  the  life  of  a  lady  be- 
gins in  Italy.  Yet  they  enter  the  world 
rather  spoiled  than  corrupted ;  and  a 
prudent  husband  easily  succeeds  in  in- 
spiring- them  with  noble  and  elevated  sen- 
timents, and  they  are  very  seldom  deaf 
to  the  language  of  aflfection  and  friend- 
ship. A  rare  sensibility,  an  affectionate 
heart,  a  correct  judgment,  render  them 
on  the  contrary  very  susceptible  of  reason 
and  attachment.  Madame  de  Stael,  in 
the  same  assembly  in  which  she  makes  a 
prince  ofAmalfi  dance  with  castanets,  has 
placed  about  a  princess  no  less  than  four 
caralieri  serventi,  who  are  beings  no  less 
imaginary  than  her  Corinne.  In  general 
there  is  reason  to  distrust  the  judgments 
which  women  pass  on  their  own  sex ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  person 
of  such  superior  talents  as  Madame  de 
Stael,  was  not  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  giving  an  account  of  the  manners  of 
a  country  with  which  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted. 

In  what  town,  for  instance,  did  she 
hear  a  lady  publicly  confess  that  she 
could  not  write ;  and  that  to  ansvver  a 
note  she  was  obliged  to  send  for  her 
man  of  business,  who  employed  paper 
of  the  largest  size,  and  the  style  of  a 
lawyer?  Thus,  however,  the  illustrious 
traveller  makes  Corinne  write,  to  assist 
in  the  justilication  of  her  countrywo- 
men, if  these  are  praises,  we  may  judge 
what  the  blame  must  be  ! 

This  reproach  of  ignorance  has  lately 
been  repeated  by  Lady  Morgan,  who 
pretends,  *  that  it  is  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, produced  by  want  of  instruction, 
that  we  must  ascribe  in  a  great  measure 
the  repugnance  which  the  Italian  women 
show  in  associating  with  those  of  other 
countries,  and  which  has  procured  them 
the  reputation  of  being  unsociable  and 
inhospitable.*' 

Though  the  reputation  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan is  established,  I  will  not  leave  her 
assertion  unanswered.  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  literary  merit 
of  the  ladies  of  Italy ;  however,  as  the 
point  in  (juestion  is  to  defend  them  against 
the  sentence  of  ignorance  passed  on  them 
by  a  female  writer,  I  would  not  have 
declined  proving  to  her,  that  no  country. 


excepting  perhaps  France  and  England, 
has  produced  a  greater  number  of  li- 
terary women  than  Italy.  Happily  for 
me  and  for  my  readers  this  debt  is  paid, 
and  I  can  refer  to  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Madame  Ginevra  Canonici  Fa- 
chini.t  all  those  who  may  be  curious  to 
know  the  names  and  works  of  half  a 
thousand  learned  women,  born  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Among  these  ladies,  whose  numbers  are, 
I  think,  very  respectable,  there  are,  thank 
Heaven  !  many  of  our  contemporaries, 
who  are  neither  unsociable  nor  inhos- 
pitable, and  who  do  not  associate  with 
foreign  ladies,  because,  apparently,  there 
are  some  who  might!  be  embarrassed 
how  to  answer  them. 

I  believe  that  Lady  Morgan  would  be 
sufficiently  able  to  judge  of  La  Fantastici, 
La  Massei,  La  Bandettini,  if  a  little 
more  familiarity  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage enabled  her  to  follow  their  asto- 
nishing improvisations.  She  might  ha- 
bituate herself  to  it,  by  reading  and  ad- 
miring the  beautiful  verses  of  La  Saluzzo, 
La  Vordino,  La  Verza-Curtino,  &c.  or 
by  studying  the  works  of  the  Countess 
D'Albrizzi,  and  that  of  Madame  Renier- 
Michel,  on  the  'Origin  of  the  Venetian 
Fete/  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  C  Morgan 
might  assist  her  in  understanding  the 
discourses  of  Madame  Dalle  Donne, 
who,  by  a  singularity  which  is  not  to  be 
found  out  of  Italy,  received  the  cap  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  when  Sladame 
Clotilda  Tambroni  filled  the  chair  of 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  li- 
terature. This  latter  lady  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Madame  Agnesi,  who  pro- 
fessed the  mathematics,  and  the  successor 
of  Madame  Bassi,  who  had  initiated 
Spallanzani  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
I  must  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
women,  if  I  did  not  rely  on  the  conversion 
of  Lady  Morgan.  I  regret  even  to  have 
little  hope  of  meeting  her  in  Italy,  whence 
we  are  both  banished,— she  for  having 
said  too  much,  and  I  for  having  done 
nothing.  But  for  this  I  should  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ingenious 
author  of  O'Donnel  covered  \vith  shame 
and     remorse,    while     she    listened    to 


*  Italy,  vol.  iii.  chap.  1?. 

t  Prospetto  Biograpiiico  delle  Donne  Italiane  linomate  in   Letturatura  dal  Secolo   XIV, 
fine  a  giorni  nostri.     Venice,  18?4.     8". 
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Madame  Dionigi  discoursing  on  the  Cy- 
clopean walls,  to  Mesdaraes  Fiorini  and 
Grimaldi-Durazzo,  announcing  their  dis- 
coveries in  botany,  and  to  Mesdames 
Amoretti  and  Noe-Canedi,  with  their 
brows  covered  with  the  doctoral  laurel 
adjudi(ed  by  the  universities  of  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  gravely  disserting  on  the 
code  and  jurisprudence.  This  is  much 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge — it  is  eru- 
dition ;  and  one  must  be  very  unjust  to 
venture  to  tax  with  ignorance  the  women 
of  the  oaly  country  in  Europe  which  can 
boast  of  professors  in  petticoats  and  doc- 
tors in  douillettcs. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  I  most  wish 
for  my  country;  it  has  more  urgent  and 
more  imperious  wants.  A  hand  of  iron  has 
broken  the  bonds  of  society,  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  ties  of  domestic 
life.  It  is  in  vain  that  laws  are  made  to 
forbid  citizens  tu  confide  their  pains,  to 
communicate  their  hopes  to  each  other  ,• 
a  mother  will  never  be  hindered  from 
forming  the  hearts  of  her  children,  or  a 
wife  from  raising  the  depressed  courage 
of  her  husband. 

Let  them  then  take  upon  themselves 
this  i)ious  otfice,  and  exercise  a  salutary 


influence  on  these  men  who  are  much 
more  unfortunate  than  guilty.  The 
country  which  has  produced  Veturia, 
Cornelia,  Clelia,  and  Porcia,  cannot  be 
barren  in  great  characters.  Let  the  lan- 
guishing discourses  of  passion,  the  puerile 
exchange  of  vows,  promises,  and  re- 
proaches, be  succeeded  by  a  manly  and 
energetic  language,  which  may  fortify  the 
soul  instead  of  enervating  it,  and  render 
the  Italians  of  our  times  worthy  of  the 
Italians  of  former  ages.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Italian  ladies  will  silence  their  detrac- 
tors. What  a  triumpli  will  it  be  for  them 
to  have  employed  the  power  of  their 
charms  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
country !  They  will  receive  the  noblest 
and  most  flattering  reward.  Instead  of 
being  surrounded  with  slaves,  they  will 
find  themselves  amidst  a  generation  of 
heroes,  who  will  dedicate  to  them  the 
first  fruits  of  their  valour.  Instead  of 
an  Abbe,  with  trembling  steps  and  a 
hoarse  voice,  coming  to  declaim  before 
them  a  ridiculous  sonnet,  we  shall  see  a 
young  warrior  deposit  at  their  feet  the 
laurels  he  has  gathered  in  the  fields  of 
victory. 

De  Angelis. 


SPRING. 

Fair,  o'er  the  earth  the  spring-shrubs  spread  their  leaves 
Of  opening  beautv,  and  the  perfumed  sky 
Smiles,  with  its  lure  of  softness  brilliantly  ! 

Air,  earth,  sky,  ocean,  mountain,  valley,  lives 

Id  fragrance  ;  and  the  gurgling  stream  glides  still 
And  mellowly  along  its  tlower'd  bed. 
How  beautiful  is  nature  ! — all,  that  tread 

O'er  nature's  wide  domain  of  vale  and  hill. 

The  brawling  stream,  that  riots  in  its  spray — 
The  sheeny  sky  that  looks  all  bright  and  fair. 
More  bright  from  the  blue  heaven  that's  shrined  there  !- 

With  all  the  flowers  that  laugh  at  past  decay  ! 

Oh  !   beautiful  are  earth  and  air,  when  spring 

Waves  o'er  the  world  the  pinions  of  its  breathing  wing  ! 


D.  S.  L. 


STANZAS. 
When  evening  gilds  the  westering  sky, 

With  its  long  blaze  of  fading  light. 
And  every  bird  that  sings  on  high. 

Is  softly  heralding  the  ni^ht ; 
There  is  too  sweeter  joy  vre  feel, 

Than  those  fond  dreams  of  youth  and  home, 
Which  o'er  the  fancy  gently  steal. 

And  whisper  imaged  joys  to  come, 
l^know  not  aught  that  rapture  brings. 

Which  has  more  feeling  in  its  glow. 
Than  that  receding  ray,  which  flings 

Enchantment  to  this  orb  below  ; 
When,  with  the  balm  that  fills  the  eve, 

Grey  melancholy  wraps  the  brain. 
And  fancy's  softest  colourings  leave 

The  one  conviction  of — how  vain! 


D.  S.  L. 
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Ireland  owes  more  to  her  Novelists  than  to 
her  Patriots.  The  soft  persuasion  of  the  gentle 
tale  has  subdued  much  of  that  repugnance 
which  was  felt  for  every  thing  Irish,  and  those 
who  voted  the  (juestions  of  '  Catholics,  and 
Corn,'  great '  bores,'  have  been  brought  to  lis- 
ten to  details  in  the  dress  of  fiction  much  more 
entertaining,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  instructive 
than  the  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
pamphlets  of  JNIr.  O'Driscol.  John  Bull  has 
now  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Sister 
Island:  mud  cabins  and  potatoes  have  been  made 
interesting  ;  and  genius  lias  imparted  toWhite- 
boyism  all  the  charms  of  I'omance.  Paddy  is  no 
longer  a  vulgar  fellow  ;  every  one  of  them  you 
meet  may  be  considered  as  the  hero  of  a  tale, 
and  his  must  be  a  poor  fancy  indeed  who  could 
not  invest  a  being  so  strange  with  attribute? 
which  would  look  well  in  the  pages  of  a  three 
volume  novel.  The  country  and  tlie  people  are 
now  transformed  into  materials  of  fiction ; 
their  story  amuses,  and  those  who  give  plea- 
sure insensibly  become  favourites.  To  her 
novelists,  therefore,  we  consider  Ireland  in- 
debted for  that  interest  which  is  now  taken  in 
her  fate,  and  we  must  commend  that  patriotism 
which  has  induced  them,  one  and  all,  to  take 
the  liberal  side — to  exhibit  in  every  picture 
which  they  have  drawn — the  ill-effects  of  mis- 
government,  and  in  palliating  the  faults  of  the 
people  to  lay  their  delinquencies  on  the  heads 
of  their  rulers. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  to  their  praise, 
that  this  kind  of  instructive  fiction  originated, 
in  some  measure,  with  themselves.  '  Waver- 
ley'  is  a  professed  imitation  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  novels,  and  though,  individually,  they 
may  be  considered  as  inferior  to  the  '  Wizard 
of  the  North/  collectively,  they  are  very 
superior  to  the  herd  of  copyists  which  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  called  into 
being, 

Mr.  Banim,  the  author  of  '  The  Croppy,' 
though  the  most  highly-gifted  of  the  writers 
of  Irish  fiction,  has  not  hesitated  to  venture  a 
little  beyond  the  verge  of  reality,  but  the  vul  - 
gar  Irish  character  becomes  so  interesting  in 
his  hands  that  we  willingly  go  along  with  him, 
and  though  we  could  wish  now  and  then  that 
he  would  tax  his  judgment  more  and  his  inge- 
nuity less,  we  dare  not  close  his  tale  until  we 
have  mastered  the  last  chapter.  The  work  be- 
fore us  abounds  with  the  same  beauties  and  the 
same  faults  which  characterise  his  former  pro- 
ductions, and  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  people  will  blame  his  too  fre- 
quent obtrusion  of  revolting  pictures  of  legal 
outrage.  There  is  too  much  of  history  in  '  The 
Croppy,'  and  of  that  part  of  Irish  history  too 
with  which  the  reading  public  had  been  suffi- 
ciently  acquainted.      Lord  Byron  observed. 


that  the  adventures  of  Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald 
would  form  the  ground-work  of  an  admirable 
romance,  were  they  not  occurrences  of  so  recent 
a  date,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Banim  might  have 
done  well  to  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion 
before  he  laid  the  scene  of  his  story  in  1798. 
The  absence  of  these  vivid  descriptions  of 
scenery,  which  abound  in  his  former  tales, 
shows  that  he  is  but  indifferently  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  becomes  quite 
apparent  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume. 
We  can  assure  him  that  the  castle  of  Ennis- 
worthy  is  not  built  of  red  stone ;  that  the  town 
does  not  stand  in  a  hollow,  and  that  the 
Slaney,  below  Newtownbarry,  is  as  pla- 
cid as  any  well-behaved  stream  need  be. 
These,  however,  are  petty  imperfections,  and 
do  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  work. 

Eliza,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  resides  withher 
father,  SirThomas  Hartley,  at  HartleyCourt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  into  the  pure  waters  of 
which  she  is  looking,  on  a  fine  summer  even- 
ing, debating  with  herself  whether  she  should 
prefer  tlie  addresses  of  her  early  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Harry  Talbot,  or  those  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive Sir  William  Judkin. 

'  Another  person  of  her  own  sex  had  for 
some  time  sat  unobserved  at  a  little  distance, 
not  so  insensible,  though  little  of  youth's 
smiling  sympathy  was  in  her  heart,  to  the 
cheering  san-beam.  This  person  relished  the 
genial  glow  in  something  of  the  taste  of  the 
domestic  cat,  when,  purring  excessively,  with 
half-shut  eyes,  puss  elevates  her  furry  coat  to 
admit  the  warmth  of  the  winter  fire. 

'  As  Eliza  Hartley  looked  along  the  che- 
quered verdure  of  the  river  path,  she  per- 
ceived that  one  stream  of  light  was  wanted,  in 
a  certain  well-known  spot',  and,  advancing, 
she  found  that  its  usual  passage  was  obstruct- 
ed by  the  low  burley  person  of  Nanny  the 
knitter,  who,  sitting  fall  in  its  way,  monopo- 
lized to  her  round  back  the  benefits  of  the  ray 
that  nature  had  destined  to  a  more  general 
ministry,  as,  now  stirring  one  shoulder,  now 
another,  her  sensations  acknowledged  its 
pleasing  influence. 

'  She  was  intent  upon  the  employment 
which  bestowed  her  the  appellation  of  "The 
Knitter."  In  a  pocket,  especially  constructed 
to  hold  it,  was  deposited  her  ball  of  worsted, 
that  turned  round  and  round  therein,  as  the 
thread  extending  from  it  to  her  fingers  became 
wrought,  with  almost  magical  art  and  celerity, 
inte  comfortable  coverings  for  rustic  feet  and 
legs,  of  different  conditions.  Her  fingers 
moved  and  twisted,  and  came  in  contact  with 
each  other,  so  flippantly  as  to  baffle  the  eye 
in  its  endeavour  to  trace  regular  motion,  dur- 
ing a  ceaseless  operation  that  was,  neverthe- 


*  The  Croppy  ;  a  Tale  of  1798.  By  the  Authors  of 
8vo.  London,  1B28.     Colburn. 
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less,  invariably  regular.  And,  sitting  or  stand' 
ing,  orstumping  along,  for  she  was  often  afoot, 
this  was  Nanny's  constant  occupation. 

'To  carry  on  her  staple  manufacture,  she 
encaged  in  a  considerable  and  varied  traffic. 
Needles,  threads,  tape,  and  thimbles,  and  a 
variety  of  other  little  et-ceteras,  she  bartered 
with  the  rustic  dames  around  for  small  por- 
tions of  fleece  ; — nay,  she  travelled,  at  stated 
times,  into  the  adjacent  mountain  district  of 
Wicklow,  to  procure  the  finer  wool  of  the  small 
sheep  ;  and  all  this  she  carded  and  spun  with 
her  own  hands,  and  transformed  into  stock- 
ings, for  which  she  found  a  ready  market, 
"both,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "among  the 
common  sort  and  the  quality,  all  the  same." 
And  Nanny's  stockings  were,  indeed,  of  sur- 
passing texture. 

'But  although   such   was   the    employment 
from  which  she  derived  her  surname  and  her 
regular  means  of  existence,  it  was  not  the  only 
agency  by  which  Nanny  filled  "the  weasel- 
skin   purse   with   the    yellow   guineas ;"    for 
there  was  such  a  purse,  the  neighbours  whis- 
pered, "  the  length  of  her  knitting-needle,  to 
receive  her  savings  for  her,  and  not  to  make 
them  the  worse  of  putting  up  :"  and  under  the 
head  of  "savings"  may  be  comprised  nearly 
all  the  money  she  in  any  way  obtained  ;  for 
eating  and  drinking  cost  her  nothing  ;  Nanny 
being  always  as  a   guest,  from  one  farmer's 
house  to  another,  or  in  the  kitchens  of  more 
considerable  persons.    And  upon  the  authority 
of  a  shopkeeper  in  the  next  town,  the  neigh- 
bours added,   that  Nanny  was  in  the  habit  of 
changing  Iier  copper  into  the  smallest  piece  of 
silver  ;  that  into  a  larger  one  ;  and  still,  with 
the  addition  of  more  copper,  or  else  by  the 
junction  of  two  minor  pieces,  from  shillings 
she  would  create   half-crowns,   then  crowns, 
and    finally — the   wonder    and   envy    of    her 
friends — guineas,    themselves  ;  and  thus,  al- 
though little   acquainted   with    the   sciences, 
Nanny  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  by 
the  only  process — although  so  different  from, 
the  old  theory — through  which  it  will  ever  be 
attained. 

'  An  account  of  the  collateral  occupation,  by 
virtue  of  which,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  her 
knitting  needles,  those  rapid  changes  went  on, 
must  not  be  omitted.  At  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  at  all  times,  with  her  handicraft 
business — for,  wherever  she  was,  and  however 
employed  in  talking,  her  hands  were  never  idle 
— Nanny  followed  the  profession  of  a  Mercury 
in  love  ati'airs.  Not,  indeed,  with  the  dispatch 
of  the  celestial  messenger,  because  she  often 
contrived  to  prolong  final  terminations,  in  order 
still  to  hold  the  parties  under  contribution  ; 
yet,  if  she  was  slower  than  upon  similar  occa- 
sions, was  the  match-maker  of  the  gods  of  old, 
never,  like  him,  did  she  undertake  an  illicit 
affair  1  Her  embassies,  invariably  had  in  view 
the  uniting,  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  the 
youthful  (sometimes  the  more  reverend)  folk 
around  her. 


'  And  various  were  her  commissions  to  this 
end.     Fathers  and  mothers  engaged  her  to  in- 
spect keenly  the  worldly   substance   of  "the 
boy"  or    the   girl   they  had  in  their  e^e  for 
daughter  or  for  son  ;  and  if  matters  appeared 
fit  and  proper,  slie  would  throw  out  hints  sufH- 
cient    to   open  a   negociation.     Shame-faced 
lads  employed  her  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the 
lasses  they  sighed  for, — a  task  they  might  not 
themselves   have    ability   to   undertake  ;    and 
still  oftener,  bashful  or  clever  maidens,  as  the 
case  might  be,  feed  lier  to  attempt  similar  dis- 
coveries.    If  a  mother  had  a  daughter  whom 
it  was  advisable,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  to 
establish  in  the  world,  Nanny  was  consulted; 
and  she  was  always  ready  to  display  an  assort- 
ment of  young  men,  as  strictly  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view  as  the  merchant  when  he  exhi- 
bits his  bales  of  goods ;  nor  was  her  stock  of 
young  women  ever  found  less  deficient  or  di- 
versified.    From  her  strictly  proper  views  of 
things,  mere  love-matches,  disproportioned  in 
a   worldly   sense,  as  is   almost  uniformly  the 
case,   met   no   assistance  from    Nanny.     She 
would  indeed  go  so  far  towards  the  legitimate 
verge  of  her  vocation,  as  to  help  a  marriao-e, 
when  competence,  love,   and  a  good  disposi- 
tion,  sought  alliance  with  superior   wealth ; 
but,  out  of  regard  to  her  character,  she  was 
never  known  to  be  a  party  to  any  very  un- 
equal   unions. 

'  In  the  way  of  business,  she  had  taken  cer- 
tain steps,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  our 
heroine  as  the  lady  of  Harry  Talbot ;  and,  in 
this  instance,  Harry's  seeming  amiability  and 
liberal  fees  may  be  said  to  have  enoafed 
Nanny  in  one  of  the  extreme  cases  of  her  pro- 
fessional practice. 

'  Upon  the  present  evening,  however,  as  she 
sat  in  the  sun  at  her  work,  the  match-maker's 
mind  was  embarrassed  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. It  could  not,  even  for  a  few  hours,  have 
escaped  her  eyes,  or  her  ears  at  least,  that  the 
heiress  of  Hartley  Court  was  likely  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  new  suitor:  and  hence  many 
serious    questions    arise.      Would    the   new 

suitor   be   more  acceptable  than  the   old  ? ■ 

Would  he  be  more  worthy  of  acceptance,   in 
point  of  worldly  fortune  '! — Would  he  employ 

her  as  often,  and    pay  her  as  generously  ? 

Nanny  could  not  venture  to  say,  for  as  yet  she 
had  never  seen  Sir  William  Judkin. 

'  "  The  bright  evenin'  to  you.  Miss  Eliza, 
my  honey  !  and  the  blessins  o'  life  an'  health 
be  in  your  path  !"  she  said,  with  one  of  her 
customary  duckings  downward,  havino-  arisen 
as  the  young  lady  appeared. 

'  "  Good  evening,  Nanny  ;  and  how  is  Shaun- 
a-Gow's  daughter"?" — smiling  at  a  recollection 
of  the  surveillance  Nanny  kept  up  over  all  the 
young  females  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  "  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  I\Iiss  Eliza, 
my  honey !  but  she's  a  comely,  clane  crature  ; 
an'  good  wid  all  that ;  an'  sprightly  as  a  kittin, 
considherin'  a  counthry  girl,  like  her.  An'  to 
tell   nothin'  bud  the   thruth,   there   vvt;s    one 
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spakin'  to  me  about  Kitty  Gow.  But,"  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  don't  b'lieve  it  'ill  be.  The 
father  is  a  fraptious,  cross-grained  man  ;  an,' 
faix  !  I'm  a'most  af'eard  to  meddle.  I  make  a 
guess  he  won't  let  her  have  the  body  that 
wants  her,  thinkin'  him  not  good  enough  ;  but 
good  enough  he  is  for  Shaun-a-Gow's  daugh- 
ter, tho'  only  a  sarvent  boy." 

'  "  I  wish  well  to  pretty  Kitty  Gow,  Nanny, 
and  hope  she  may  be  happy  in  time,  with  her 
father's  consent — if,  indeed,  her  admirer  is  a 
young  person  of  respectable  conduct." 

'  "  Faix,  my  pet!  you're  a  good  judge  o' 
that  your  ownself ;  you  know  him  well  :  it's 
one  Tim  Reily,  his  lionour  your  father's  man," 

'  "  Indeed  '  I  did  not  suppose  Timothy  in- 
clined or  even  fitted  for  the  shackled  state." 

'  "  Och  !  nevermind,  Tim,  Miss  Eliza;  he 
the  humoursome,  plasant  way  wid  him,  to  be 
sure,  but  he's  no  greatfool,  into  the  bargain  !" 

'  "  Well,  well,"  said  Eliza,  beginning  to 
think  seriously  about  Kitty  Gow  and  Tim 
Heily,  and  then  about  herself  and  two  other 
persons. 

'  There  was  a  pause  in  the  dialogue..  The 
Knitter  bent  forward,  a  little,  her  short,  thick 
person,  and  protruded  her  round  face  a  degree 
or  two  from  beneath  the  hood  of  her  blue 
cloak,  which,  according  to  her  invariable  mode 
of  costume,  was  drawn  over  her  head,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  masculine,  foxy-coloured  hat ; 
and,  in  this  position  did  she  peer  at  the  young- 
lady,  with  her  whitish  eyes  glimmering  out  of 
bed.s  of  ilesh,  formed  partly  by  bare  protu- 
berances where  there  should  have  been  e3'e- 
brows,  partly  by  the  heights  of  her  plump 
cheeks.  Eliza  Hartley,  once  more  immersed 
in  her  own  afiairs,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Nanny's  presence,  and  so  afforded,  to  her  at- 
tentive observer,  a  good  opportunity  for  study. 
From  the  inclination  of  her  mouth  to  smile,  and 
the  half  motion  of  the  dimples  of  her  cheeks, 
it  might  first  be  supposed  that  her  thoughts 
were  not  of  a  disagreeable  nature ;  but  her 
features  afterwards  assumed  a  sombre  cast,  and 
an  expression  of  pity  fonned  a  watery  film  in 
in  her  eyes,  and  wetted  the  long  silken  lashes, 
that  gently  bent  towards  the  blooming  cheek 
to  discharge  the  moisture. 

'  Nanny  saw  the  thoughts  passing  from  the 
ingenuous  mind  to  the  countenance  she  con- 
templated ;  and  she  deemed  it  a  good  time  to 
speak. 

'  "  An'  the  ould  sweetheart,  poor  JMisther 
Talbot,  as  we  hear,  may  go  wid  his  courtin' 
to  some  other  ladyV  she  remarked,  in  a 
whisper. 

'  Eliza  Hartley  started,  and  to  her  fingers' 
ends  she  blushed  scarlet  deep. 

'  "  Nanny,"  she  said,  "  you  must  never 
talk  so  to  me." 

'  "  Poor  young  gentleman,  the  heart  widin 
his  body,  will  be  broke." 

'  "  Foolish  old  woman,  have  I  not  forbid 
your  freedom  V  An.  accusing  conscience  soured 
her  tenijor,    and,  with  a  brow  of  displeasure, 


Eliza    Hartley    turned  towards    her    home. 

'  Nanny  saw  that  she  was  nearly  out  of  fa- 
vour. The  young  lady  paced  slowly  and  with 
dig-nity,  and  she  stumped  after  lier. 

'  "  But  the  heart's  likins;  must  have  its 
way  ;  and  qua;re  would  it  be  to  say,  that  Miss 
Eliza,  the  pet,  that's  great,  an'  rich,  an'  as 
comely  as  the  May-day,  shouldn't  have  her 
own  pick-an'-choose,  be  him  lord,  or  be  him 
arl,  or  be  him  juke,  or  the  King  of  England  on 
his  throne,  if  it  came  to  that!" 

'  Still  no  answer.  The  offended  fair  one  had 
gained  a  door  leading  through  an  orchard  to 
her  father's  house. 

'  "  Miss  Eliza,  my  honey  dear,  don't  be 
vexed  entirely  wid  your  poor  ould  Nanny." 

'  Eliza  turned  round,  and  her  face  beamed 
on  the  apprehensive  old  woman  the  full  force 
of  its  usual  good-nature  and  condescension. 

'  "  Where  are  you  going,  Nanny  1" 

'  "I'm  goin',  my  honey!  to  look  afther 
Shaun-a-Gow's  daughter,  Kitty." 

'  "  Well,  then,  good  evening,  Nanny ;  and 
when  you  have  attended  to  your  business,  come 
up  to  the  Court,  and  the  housekeeper  shall 
liave  orders  to  provide  you  with  your  supper 
and  a  bed." 

'  "  Och,  may  the  blessins  purshue  you  and 
be  in  your  road,  Miss  Eliza,  my  honey  !" 

'  Miss  Eliza  smilingly  bowed  her  head,  and 
Nanny  also  performed  her  adieu, — not  with 
any  of  tliat  graceful  inclination  of  person  her 
young  patroness  would  have  used  :  much  more 
simply,  however  ;  that  is,  by  suddenly  bending 
her  knees  until  her  short  petticoats  touched  the 
ground,  and  then  as  suddenly  rising  and  duck- 
ing again,  while  the  lady  remained  in  view,  and 
accompanying  every  curtsey,  such  as  it  was, 
with  verbose  ejaculations  and  prayers  for  her 
long  life,  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

'  When  they  at  length  lost  sight  of  each 
other,  Nanny  put  on  one  of  her  gravest,  most 
important,  and  most  business-like  faces,  as  she 
shook  her  head  and  reflected  that  a  consider- 
able source  of  occupation  and  profit  seemed 
dried  up  ;  for  she  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
Mr.  Harry  Talbot,  that  she  was  all-powerful 
with  Sir  Thomas  Hartley's  beautiful  heiress.' 

There  had  been  a  listener  to  this  conversa- 
tion, and  whe-n  Nanny  bent  her  steps  in  an 
opposite  direction,  she  was  saluted  with 

•  "  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  good  dame  V 

'  She  turned,  and  at  the  first  glance  her  sage 
eye  comprehended  her  man  ;  and  farther  in- 
formed her  that  Harrj^  Talbot's  case  was  a  des- 
perate one.  The  person  she  scrutinized  seemed 
to  her  perhaps  the  very  finest  young  man  she 
had  ever  beheld;  and  Nanny  prided  herself 
upon  being  a  judge  in  such  matters,  and  a 
judge  whose  decision  no  one  need  question. 
He  was  tall ;  formed  in  the  haughty  kind  of 
beauty  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo  ;  (Nanny  did 
not  make  the  comparison,  but  her  homely  ideas 
may  bear  this  classic  translation)  his  face  a  fine 
oval,  with  as  much  red  and  white  as  became  a 
man  ;  his  eyos  were  large  lustrious  black  ;  his 
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clustering  hair  as  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 
was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  worn 
long  ;  and  his  carriage,  and  the  expression  of 
his  features,  had  the  bold,  dashing  character 
which  the  fair  reader  will  allow  to  be  generally 
regarded  by  that  sex  whose  opinion  must  give 
the  law,  with  a  favourable,  and  sometimes  a 
deferential,  eye.' 

A  new  character  is  subsequently  introduced, 
in  the  person  of  "  Rattling  Bill  Nale."  Bill 
is  a  kind  of  rustic  black-leg,  who  sports  a 
lottery  table  at  fairs  and  patterns,  and  en- 
counters Eliza  and  her  father  at  a  military 
review.  He  contrives  to  whisper  something 
into  her  ear  tantamount  to  a  prophecy,  that  she 
never  will  be  married  to  the  handsome  baro- 
net ;  and  as  Nanny  the  Knitter  finds  him 
subsequently  in  close  conversation  with  Harry 
Talbot,  Eliza  concludes  that  they  were  plot- 
ting against  Sir  William,  and  accordingly,  in 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  bestows  her  heart  upon 
the  baronet.  That  gentleman  finds  his  views 
forwarded  by  the  diligence  of  Nanny,  and  the 
flattered  vanity  of  his  mistress's  aunt,  the  tall 
Miss  Alicia.  Eliza  had  one  day  granted  an 
audience  to  the  Knitter  under  her  favourite 
ash  tree,  and  that  worthy  personage  had  just 
departed,  when 

'  Something  fell  at  her  feet  and  rustled  in 
the  grass.  She  picked  up  a  piece  of  crumpled 
paper  ;  she  opened  it  and  read — 

'  "  Upon  business  the  most  vital  to  you,  I 
come  to  speak  one  word ; — but  though  now 
looking  on  you,  I  will  not  intrude  without  thus 
preparing  you  for  my  appearance.  H.T." 

'  She  had  scarce  perused  the  lines  when  the 
writer  of  them  sprang  over  the  fence  of  tlie 
adjacent  grove,  and,  bowing  profoundly,  stood 
before  her.  Eliza  just  had  sufficient  self-com- 
mand to  control  a  loud  and  long  scream,  the 
instinctive  outbreak  into  its  climax  of  her  pre- 
vious consternation.  But  the  first  struggle  of 
a  new  passion,  indignation  and  contempt  for 
the  person  who  thus  intruded  on  her,  checked 
her  frenzy,  and  otherwise  shaped  her  voice  and 
conduct. 

'  "  Out  of  the  path,  sir !"  she  cried,  casting 
his  billet  to  her  feet,  as  she  sprang  up. 

'  "  I  plead  but  for  one  word.  Miss  Hartley, 
but  one  word  !"  said  Talbot,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  of  the  humblest  supplication. 

•  "  Back,  sir  !"  She  proudly  swept  by  him 
with  a  firm  step  :  "  long  since  we  have  come 
to  an  understanding ;  and,  even  were  it  not 
so,  with  the  associate  of  a  mean  knave  and 
villain,  I  hold  no  converse!" 

'  "  The  connection  is  indeed,  or  seems  to  be, 
degrading  to  me;  but  it  comes  from  necessity, 
not  choice,"  he  replied,  following  her, 

'  "  Explain  to  others,  sir  !  I  ask  no  ex- 
planation at  your  hands ;  and  presume  not 
thus  to  force  your  attendance  upon  me.  Stand 
where  you  are,  I  say  !"  as  he  gained  her  side. 

'  "I  must  disobey  you.  Miss  Hartley — must 
))ear  you  company  to  the  last  moment  when  I 
can  do  so  without  observation." 
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'  Not  once  looking  on  him,  she  quickened 
her  pace — every  pace  brought  her  nearer  to 
home — her  head  erect,  her  brow  knit,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  her  bosom  heaving. 

'  "  I  am  forced,  INliss  Hartley,  by  your  own 
infatuation,  into  that  very  connexion,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "I  am  forced,  if  you  do  not  pity  me, 
and  protect  yourself,  to  be  a  participator  in 
acts  which  must  sink  me  to  the  level  of  that 
very  wretch  !  Save  me,  Eliza ! — at  present  I 
ask — I  entreat  but  little  from  you  ;  I  ask  that 
you  be  but  deliberate  in  your  arrangements 
with  my  rival — that  you  take  time — " 

'  "  Rude,  gross  person  !"  she  muttered, 
while  a  deeper  colour  dyed  her  cheeks. 

'  "Think  of  me  as  you  will,  Ihave  no  alter- 
native but  this  plain  mode  of  speaking,  no 
other  alternative  to  shield  you,  your  father, 
and  myself  from  destruction." 

'  "  You  threaten,  sir  ?  You  would  scare  us 
with  plots  contrived  by  you  and  your  worthy 
fellows?" 

'  "  Break  the  fellowship,  Eliza  !  break  it  at 
one  word.  Restore  me  to  myself!  Promise 
what  I  have  requested  1     Defer — " 

'  "  Until  your  plans  be  perfected  ?" 

'  "  No  !  I  seek  not  to  profit  by  the  delay ; 
but  there  is  dreadful  danger  in  a  refusal." 

'  "  I  contemn  it." 

'  She  was  raising  the  latch  of  the  orchard- 
door.  The  voice  of  her  favoured  lover  pro- 
nouncing her  name,  echoed  from  the  adjoining 
garden. 

'  "  Hark,  sir  \"  she  said,  in  a  strong  wish- 
per,  as  she  laid  one  finger  on  her  lip,  pointed 
with  the  other  towards  the  garden,  and  flashed 
upon  Talbot  a  glance  of  mingled  triumph,  con- 
sciousness of  protection  and  bitter  taunt. 

'  He  started  at  the  voice  of  his  rival,  yet  al- 
most instantly  seized  her  hand.  She  had 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  orchard-door, 
and  struggled  spiritedly  to  free  herself.  'I'al- 
bot  continued,  during  the  struggle,  to  speak  in 
snatches. 

'  "  Your  simple  promise  would  have  saved 
you  from  an  avowal  of  the  cause  of  my  ur- 
gency ;  which  now  must  be  made,  and  which 
it  will  wither  your  heart  to  hear  ;  which  now 
must  be  made  though  you  die  under  it, — and 
though  I  foresee  many  other  miserable  results 
from  the  rash  disclosure.  But  listen,  listen, 
Eliza  Hartley  !" — his  closely  whispered  words 
pierced  her  ear  like  the  hiss  of  a  serpent, — 
"  You  are  about  to  wed — the  husband  of  an- 
other." 

'  He  dropped  her  hand  and  precipitately 
withdrew.  But  he  could  now  have  held  that 
hand  without  an  effort  to  retain  it.  She  stood 
mute  and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  and  her  pos- 
ture, and  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  cheeks  and 
the  vagueness  of  her  eyes,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  late  graceful  though  excessive 
vivacity.' 

Talbot  is  subsequently  confronted  with  Sir 
William   before   Captain  Whaley,  and  is  ob- 
liged to  admit,  that  though  he  believes  his  rival 
2  E 
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to  be  a  married  man,  lie  has  no  better  autho- 
rity than  that  of  Rattling  Bill.  The  juggler 
happens  at  the  moment  to  be  in  custody  for 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Baronet's  life, 
and  on  being  questioned,  denies  having  made 
such  a  statement.  To  obviate  the  severity  of 
the  law  he  turns  informer. 

Sir  William  now  becomes  more  pressing, 
and  the  marriage  day  is  appointed  ;  the  cere- 
mony is  just  performed,  when  Harry  Talbot 
enters  and  arrests  Sir  Thomas  and  the  bride- 
groom on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  They  are 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Enniscortliy  ,a  court- 
martial  is  called,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  Rat- 
tling Bill,  Sir  Thomas  is,  to  all  appearance, 
hanged  ;  Captain  Talbot  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  sentence. 

At  the  moment  when  the  body  is  being 
taken  down,  a  kind  of  Meg  Merrilies  enters, 
treats  the  sentinels  to  a  soporific  draught,  and 
releases  Sir  William.  Not  finding  his  bride 
at  Hartlej^  Hall,  he  joins  the  insurgents,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  killing  Harry  Talbot  on 
Vinegar  Hill  with  his  own  hand,  when  pre- 
vented by  his  strange  deliverer.  In  the  mean 
time  this  mysterious  woman  induces  Eliza  to 
travel  to  IMr.  Talbot's  house,  near  Dunbrody, 
from  which  she  subsequently  escapes  in  time 
to  witness  the  battle  of  Ross,  where  Sir  William 


is  all  but  killed  l)eforeher  eyes,  in  a  rencontre 
with  his  rival.  Again  the  mysterious  woman 
appears,  conveys  Eliza  back  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's, and  reveals  herself.  She  proves  to  be  a 
school-fellow  of  Eliza's,  the  wife  of  Sir  Wm. 
Judkins,  and  the  daughter  of  Rattling  Bill. — 
Eliza  refuses  to  believe  her,  until  she  takes  her 
to  the  ruins  of  Dunbrody,  where  Sir  William, 
in  the  agonies  and  penitence  of  death,  acknow- 
ledges the  correctness  of  her  statement.  Sir 
Thomas  now  appears.  Talbot  had  substituted  a 
condemned  rebel  for  him  on  the  night  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  and  that  gentle- 
man's character  appearing  in  a  favourable 
light,  after  a  reasonable  probation,  Eliza  be- 
comes his  wife. 

The  story  is  sufficiently  intricate,  but  the 
mvstery  is,  in  some  measure,  seen  through 
from  the  beginning.  There  is  in  one  part  a 
want  of  invention,  which  Mr.  Banim  need  not 
have  resorted  to  :  Sir  William  is  made  to  at- 
tempt the  life  of  his  wife  after  the  manner 
of  a  tragedy  perpetrated  a  few  years  since  on 
the  Shannon,  and  which  has  been  dwelt  upon 
by  Irish  writers  ad  nauseam.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  not  unworthy  Mr.  Banim's  great  ta- 
lents, though  we  think  it  inferior  to  his  earlier 
productions. 


THE    NEAPOLIT 

My  object  is  to  vindicate  the  Neapolitan 
Lazzaroni  from  the  calumnies  written 
against  them  by  very  grave  authors,  to 
wiiom  they  return  no  reply,  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading. 

The  traveller  who  arrives  in  Italy  lias 
generally  formed  his  opinion  relative 
to  the  Lazzaroni,  whom  he  regards  as 
almost  a  different  species  from  our  own. 
Their  appearance,  and  the  contempt 
which  their  fellow-citizens  affect  to  feel 
towards  them,  contril»ute  to  rivet  him  in 
this  error,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid 
of  through  the  impossibility  of  convers- 
ing with  men  who  speak  a  jargon  scarcely 
understood  in  their  own  country.  But 
if  he  can  dart  a  glance  beyond  the  rags 
that  cover  them,  lie  will  at  once  see, 
that  underneath  those  uncouth  tatters  is 
generally  concealed  a  sharp,  gay,  and 
lively  spirit,  which  neither  the  ills  of 
humanity  nor  the  injuries  of  men  are 
capable  of  depressing. 

In  contact  with  beings  beloliging  to 
-Other  systems  of  social  life,  the  Lazza- 
roni happily  avoid  the  seductions  of 
luxury;  and  without  falling  into  the  hor- 
rors of  barbarism,  they  keep  free  from 
the  vices  of  incivilization.  Tliat  same 
x'iimate  which  corrupts  and  enfeebles  tlie 
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most  robust  natures,  seems  to  exert  no 
influence  upon  those,  who,  deaf  to  the 
song  of  the  Sirens,  just  sip  of  pleasure 
without  fearing  its  seductions. 

But  theirs  is  a  life  of  obscurity  that 
escapes  the  researches  of  the  stranger 
wholly  intent  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  wonders  with  which  Italy  abounds. 
If  Antigonus  and  Alexander  had  the 
curiosity,  the  one  to  visit  Diogenes,  and 
the  other  to  receive  instruction  from 
Cleanthes,  the  travellers  of  our  days 
know  how  to  find  other  masters  and 
more  acceptable  occupations  in  order  to 
derive  profit  from  their  excursions.  The 
stimulus  of  a  gaming-table,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  a  dancer,  possess  a  greater 
importance  in  their  eyes  than  all  the 
philosophers  upon  cartli.  Hence  the 
number  of  cynics  is  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  man's  whole  life  is  not 
siifiicient  to  collect  the  principal^  traits. 
Diogenes  was  the  only  man  of  his  days 
who  contented  himself  with  dwelling  in 
a  tub,  ami  perhaps  it  may  have  been  this 
That  attracted  the  attention  of  a  con- 
queror ;  but  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  a  thousand  Diogeneses  con- 
demned to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  ? 
Clad  in  a  stuff  similar  to  that  of  their 
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puicinelli,  and  with  their  heads  adorned 
with  the  cap  of  lilierty,  which  at  every 
instant  offends  the  chaste  eyes  of  the 
friends  of  power,  the  Lazzaroni  are  the 
only  men  who  set  a  free  foot  upon  their 
native  soil,  where  they  find  in  their 
poverty  the  safeguard  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

While  the  anihilioiis  courtier  is  pass- 
ing the  hours  dejecteilly  away  in  tlie  an- 
tichamber  of  a  minister,  the  fortunate 
plebeian,  lolling  upon  his  basket,  which 
serves  him  bv  night  as  a  bed,  and  by  day 
as  an  instrument  of  industry,  waits  near 
the  entrance  of  the  market  the  purveyor 
of  a  new  Apichis,  who  intrusts  to  liiin 
the  rich  booty  to  be  transported  to  that 
inn,  an  ingress  to  which  was  never  de- 
nied him. 

These  services  are  generously  recom- 
pensed, and  the  reward  which  he  receives 
makes  him  no  longer  feel  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  that  day.  Observe  the 
gaiety  that  overspreads  his  countenance, 
the  joy  that  sparkles  in  his  eye.  He  is 
joyous  because  he  has  nothing  to  do  ;  he 
has  provided  for  his  necessities  ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  give  himself  up  to  his 
pleasures  ;  and  what  is  the  sum-total  of 
these  requisite  for  the  idle?  The  won- 
ders of  a  mountebank,  the  preaching  of 
a  missionary,  the  train  of  a  wedding,  the 
sacred  pomp  of  some  religious  rite,  all 
serve  to  feed  the  curiosity  and  beguile 
the  hours  of  an  idle  man.  Many  are  yet 
on  his  hands,  each  of  which  promises 
him  some  new  delight.  The  most  joyous 
are  those  spent  in  an  eating-house,  wliere, 
seated  at  a  table,  he  enjoys  the  long 
links  of  maccaroni,  which  drop  into  his 
capacious  stomach  from  the  hand  that 
holds  them  ranged  and  suspended  on 
high.  Unversed  in  the  arts  of  Robert 
and  Beauvilliers,  his  palate  is  never  sti- 
mulated by  their  pungent  sauces,  or  by 
the  high-seasoned  viands  of  ultramontane 
cookery  ;  all  he  longs  for  is,  his  dear  and 
ill-seasoned  maccaroni. 

But  here  is  a  rhapsodist,  who,  seated 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree,  opens  his 
gymnasium  on  the  Mole,  where  he  sings 
in  discordant  tone,  *  Le  donne,  i  cava- 
lier, 1'  arme,  gli  amori.'  At  the  ani- 
mated recital  of  the  deeds  of  the  famed 
Paladins,  who  filled  the  earth  with 
slaughter  and  with  alarms,  the  untu- 
tored son  of  Parthenope  hangs  from  the 
lip  of  the  singer  of  Rinaldo,  and  drops 
by  stealth  some  tears  at  the  hapless  lot 


of  these  magnanimous  heroes.  Look  atr 
him  :  how  breathless  he  stands,  and 
listens  with  anxious  ear  for  the  end  of 
the  song,  whk-h  the  wary  practitioner 
breaks  off  at  the  most  complicated  part' 
of  the  action.  The  audience  reparate, 
heartily  angry  at  a  man  who  could  have 
tlie  inhumanity  to  leave  Ruggiero  and 
Bradamante  in  the  fetters  of  Atiante, 
and  the  beauteous  Angelica  exposed  to 
the  lawless  desires  of  Orca. 

In  the  mean  time  the  air  is  still  hot, 
the  heart  agitated,  the  affections  in  a 
timiult ;  what  shall  the  wretched  Lazza- 
roni find  to  divert  liim  in  a  city,  where 
every  thing  breathes  the  love  of  g;iin  ? 
Every  other  philosopher  would  break  out 
into  complaints  against  his  destiny, 
against  t!ie  vices  of  society,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  age,  the  ills  of  life,  or  the 
grievances  of  poverty ;  but  the  Lazza- 
roni, guided  by  a  wiser  instinct,  pursues- 
his  course  towards  the  sea,  whose  ceru- 
lean surface  reflects  the  last  rays  of  the 
departing  sun.  Attracted  by  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle,  he  plunges  into  the 
bosom  of  the  waves,  where  he  finds  a 
sweet  refreshment  from  the  heats  of 
summer.  But  the  moon  is  now  rising 
from  the  burnished  heights  of  Vesuvius, 
and  pours  her  streaming  light  over  the 
surface  of  the  deep :  it  is  now  time  to 
quit  the  vvaves,  and  gather  up  his  scanty 
garments  deposited  upon  the  beach. 

He  now  runs  to  San-Carlino,  wliere  is 
represented  for  the  first  time,  '  La  gran 
fermata  del  Sole,  con  Pulcinella  ajutante 
di  campo  di  Gideone.'  (The  grand  stop- 
ping of  the  Sun,  with  Punch  adjutant  of 
the  camp  of  Gideon.)  The  title  is  im- 
posing-, and  the  name  of  the  author 
known.  Those  who  assisted  at  the  last 
rehearsal  assure  us,  that  the  decorations 
are  marvellous,  and  the  scene  between 
Punch  and  the  Sun  sublime. 

Fortune  smiles  on  the  wishes  of  the 
Lazzaroni;  the  theatre  is  not  yet  full, 
and  he  can  take  his  choice  between  a 
good  seat  and  a  pretty  neighbour.  The 
latter  appears  preferable  to  the  former : 
after  Gideon  shall  have  finished  his  ra- 
vages, there  may  perhaps  be  those  who 
will  make  it  their  business  to  repair  the 
evils  he  has  committed  !  The  spectacle 
is  prolonged  to  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
nigiit.  The  two  armies  have  contended 
with  valour,  and  the  victory  has  long  re- 
mained doubtful ;  but  tlie  Gibconites 
have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
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numbers,  and  to  the  strong  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  to  which  in  a  great 
measure  the  honour  of  the  triumph  is 
due.  Punch  has  fought  like  a  hero,  and 
Gideon  has  invested  him  with  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Gran  Cucil  in  presence  of  the 
soldiers  and  tlie  people,  who  applaud  this 
act  of  magnanimity  and  justice. 

On  quitting  the  theatre  the  Lazzaroni 
re-enters  his  basket,  and  beneath  a  pure 
sky  and  an  air  all  balm,  he  abandons 
himself  to  the  sleep  that  awaits  him  upon 
the  steps  ot  some  temple,  while  it  is  in- 
voked in  vain  by  the  rich  man  on  his 
luxurious  pillow  of  down.  He  awakens 
from  time  to  time  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaining notes  of  some  lover,  who  is 
recounting  to  his  tyrant  mistress  the 
pangs  that  rend  his  heart ;  and  it  is  then 
that  the  waker  beholds,  without  in- 
quietude, the  thief  who  is  prowling 
abroad  on  the  watch  for  boot)-,  and  the 
assassin  who  steals  along  with  suspicious 
step  to  his  deeds  of  darkness. 

The  nobler  passions  of  the  citizen  have 
sometimes  inflamed  the  hearts  of  these 
neglected  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  when 
a  daring  foe  presented   himself  on  the 


frontiers  of  their  country,  in   order  to 
attempt  its  conquest,  they  have  stayed 
the  triumphant  step  of  warlike  legions, 
when  the  arm  of  disciplined  force  would 
have    had    neither    the  power  nor  the 
courage  to  arrest  their  course.     But  af- 
terwards,  seeing  the  bad  use  that  was 
made  of  victory,  they  have   no  longer 
cared  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  and 
have  left  to  fate  the  care  of  saving  their 
country   from   the   clumsy    hands    that 
govern   it.      Respected   and  feared  by 
their  enemies,  and  treated  with  predilec- 
tion by  their  friends,  the  Lazzaroni  are 
the  only  persons  who  enjoy  a  tranquil 
and  happy  existence,  in  a  country  where 
fate  has  shewn  itself  adverse  to  all  par- 
ties, and  which  has  been  visited  by  the 
curses  as  well  of  the  victors  as  of  the 
vanquished.     Forgetful  of  the  past,  in- 
different as  to  the  future,  and  satisfied  as 
to  the  present,  the  Lazzaroni  is  far  more 
happy  than  those  who  pity  him ,  and  his 
life  presents  the  most  incontestible  proof 
that  happiness  either  does  not  exist  upon 
earth,   or  is   only  to  be  found  in   the 
bosom  of  ignorance. 


IRELAND. 

Have  you  ere  seen  the  full  warm  flush  of  life, 
In  brightest  splendour,  blushing  on  the  cheek 
Of  him  whose  heart  maintains  the  deadly  strife 
Of  sickness  1  soft  and  fair  the  rosy  streak 
Plays  on  his  bright'ning  features,  seems  to  speak 
Ci  many  a  year  of  gay  festivity. 
Oh  !   icy  coldness,  and  the  parting  shriek 
Of  ghastly  dissolution's  pang,  are  nigh. 
And  Death  will  follow  that  warm  smile's  serenity. 

You  who  have  seen  it,  you  alone  can  know 
How  Erin  struggled  for  her  freedom,  while 
Hope  glimmered  through  the  midnight  of  her  woe  ; 
"When  England  practised  each  delusive  smile. 
Each  plan  of  treachery,  and  every  guile 
That  could  restrain  our  freedom's  rising  swell. 
Yes  !  when  our  only  serpent  did  defile 
His  birthplace,  and  when,  like  some  fiendish  spell. 
His  name  flung  o'er  our  earth  the  tainted  breath  of  hell. 

False  was  thy  hope,  my  country,  false,  alas  ! 
The  treacherous  ray  that  glimmered  through  despair. 
While  Grattan  made  his  Orphean  skill  surpass 
The  whispeiing  whine  of  tyranny  ;  and  ere 
A  Sheridan,  a  Curran,  ceased  to  dare 
Legions  of  leagued  oppression,  while  the  queen 
Of  waters  trembled  on  her  tottering  chair. 
Oh  !  then  we  hoped  to  be  what  we  have  been. 
And  see  the  olive  branch  entwined  with  Erin's  green. 

Why,  why,  my  country,  did  you  trust  that  smile, 
That  look  of  dark  hypocrisy,  which  gave 
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Hope  to  a  frenzied  nation,  only  while 

The  cannon  roared  its  summons  to  the  brave  ? 

Did  ye  not  see  your  Shannon's  chaialess  wave 

Rolling  in  vast  magnificence,  sublime. 

By  Limerick's  towery  grandeur,  gloomy  grave 

Of  England's  honour,  pyramid  of  crime, 
Of  Britain's  perjured  faith  unto  the  page  of  time  1 

There  Limerick  stands,  there  scoffing  at  decay. 

The  monument  of  faith  I   aye,  there  she  peers 

Her  tottering  grandeur  o'er  the  fearless  spray  ; 

Boundless  and  free  there  Shannon's  wave  appears, 

In  indignation  rolls,  as  if  the  tears 

Of  them  betrayed  had  sv/elled  her  billows'  foam  ; 

There  Castle  Connell,  giant  bulwark,  rears 

In  dark  sublimity  her  hoary  dome  ; 
And  there  is  Cashel's  pride,  the  owlet's  desert  home. 

Still  Erin  crawls  while  these  as  yet  remain. 

The  quenchless  beacon-lights  of  England's  shame. 

Did  I  not  see  thee  sporting  in  the  train 

Of  vile  hypocrisy,  when  a  boasted  name 

Was  echoed  round  by  millions,  when  thy  tame 

Servility  arose  along  the  sea. 

When  Wicklow's  mountains,  as  the  *  *  *  came. 

Echoed  about  the  whinings  of  thy  glee, 
The  saddenin,g  clank  of  chains  *     *     *     ♦ 

Then,  then  my  country  was  thy  name  of  pride 
Tom  from  the  glorious  records  of  the  brave  ; 
Before,  alas !  with  misery  allied. 
But  not  the  servile  name  of  willing  slave. 
Then  as  thy  peans  echoed  o'er  the  wave. 
And  as  they  rung  throughout  the  vaulted  sky. 
Did  Ireland's  honour  view  her  lowly  grave  ; 
Then  did  thy  tyrants  raise  the  fiendish  cry. 
And  vent  in  hellish  joy  o'er  fallen  liberty. 

Look,  Erin,  to  thy  laud,  the  land  of  slaves; 
See  Desolation  now  more  desolate  ; 
See  thy  cold  sons  crawl  heedless  to  their  graves. 
And  smile  unconscious  of  their  lowly  fate  : 
Look  to  thy  ruined  shrines,  thy  tottering  state  ; 
Ah  !   gaze  around,  let  every  breathing  tell 
Thy  frantic  woe,  thy  grief  disconsolate  ; 
Weep  o'er  the  spot  where  all  thy  grandeur  fell. 
Where  Hope  first  shriek'd  to  thee  her  long,  her  last  farewell. 

Vain  is  thy  struggle  now,  though  Sheil  may  raise 
False  vanity's  premeditated  sigh, 
Whose  words  are  like  those  fruits  that  tempt  the  gaze 
Of  distant  travellers,  till  approaching  nigh 
They  see  the  gilded  dust  that  charmed  the  eye : 
Shall  he  obtain  what  Grattan  was  denied. 
And  drown  our  Sheridan's  almighty  cry  1 
There  rolls  the  ocean  in  its  native  pride. 
The  artificial  stream  there  whispers  by  its  side. 

Weep,  weep,  my  Erin  !  o'er  thy  lowly  fall ; 
Raise  the  wild  shriek  o'er  grandeur's  desert  tomb  ; 
Thy  Curran,  Sheridan,  thy  Grattan,  all 
Have  passed  away,  and  Desolation's  gloom 
Spreads  her  black  wings,  where  once  in  brightest  bloom 
Young  Freedom's  blossom  grew — dark  is  thy  sky  ; 
Hope  has  not  left  her  twilight  to  relume 
The  long  dim  night  of  sunless  misery. 
Where  rings  the  clank  of  chains,  and  Freedom*s  parting  sigh. 

D.  B. 
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Their  principles  reviled,  their  charac- 
ters traduced,  and  their  religion  out- 
raged, few  bodies  of  men  continue  to 
present  a  more  splendid  array  of  politi- 
cal integrity  and  of  moral  worth  than 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  of  Ireland,  At  one 
time,  hunted  down  for  the  desperate  fi- 
delity with  which  they  clung-  to  the 
creed  of  their  fathers,  the  voice  of  pro- 
scription excluded  them  from  the  pro- 
tection of  justice  ;  they  were  driven  to 
the  mountains,  to  herd  with  the  winds, 
and  to  commune  with  the  tempests ; 
where  a  cave  was  their  temple,  and  a  bed 
of  leaves  the  couch  of  their  repose.  If 
they  appeared  among  their  suffering  fel- 
low-countrymen, the  informant  was  rea- 
dy to  depose  against  their  life,  and  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  was  madly  an- 
ticipating the  hour  when  their  blood 
should  consecrate  his  unhallowed  office  : 
torn  from  their  flocks,  and  separated 
from  their  beloved  children  in  Christ, 
the  rock  was  their  altar-stone,  and  the 
fervour  of  their  devotion  the  ornament  that 
beautified  their  shrine.  At  another  time, 
we  find  them  the  objects  of  a  persecution 
equally  revolting,  though  not  equally 
sanguinary;  and  when  the  hand  of  the 
law  had  relaxed  its  mighty  grasp,  we 
find  that  of  bigotry  assuming  its  malevo- 
lent control.  The  potency  of  pecu- 
niary influence  is  tried  in  vain ;  the 
frown  of  local  authority  darkens  the 
brow,  and  only  serves  to  evince  the  in- 
tolerant inclinations  of  the  petty  tyrant; 
invective  and  reproach,  and  calumny, 
next  succeed,  also  to  experience  an 
equal  conviction  of  their  inefficiency — the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  still  continuing  the 
same  bright  example  of  heroic  virtue 
and  of  disinterested  zeal ! 

Indeed,  it  will  scarcely  seem  extraor- 
dinary that  the  prejudice,  with  which 
this  body  is  still  regarded,  should  be  so 
very  prevalent,  when  we  consider  the 
shameful  extent  to  which  that  feeling 
yet  continues  to  exist  against  every  class 
of  Irishmen.  It  would  appear  as  though 
there  were  a  web  of  fatal  delusion  >voven 
round  every  thing  connected  with  Ire- 
land ;  for,  as  yet,  I  have  never  met  an 
Englishman  who  did  not  look  upon  it  in 
some  deteriorating  view.  It  is  enough 
to  be  an  Irishman, — with  too  many,  the 
name  leaves  an  impression  widely  at  va- 
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riance  with  the  reality.  Half  uncivilized 
—  half  rebel — half  madman,  they  fancy 
him  a  compound  of  blunders,  of  over- 
wrought passions,  and  of  misery.  They 
forget  the  native  loftiness  of  his  soul,  the 
daring  intrepidity  of  his  lieart,  the  glori- 
ous constancy  and  consistency  of  his 
principles,  the  deep  powers  of  his  ro- 
mantic imagination,  and  the  amiable 
warmtli  of  his  lively  feelings.  The  bad 
shades  of  his  character  alone  are  dis- 
played— a  willing  veil  is  flung  over  the 
more  captivating,  and  by  far  tlie  more 
numerous.  Our  miseries,  or  rather  the 
supposed  "effect  of  our  miseries,  have 
monopolized  the  ascendency ;  and,  how- 
ever liberal  the  mind  may  be  on  the 
abstract  question  of  civil  freedom,  an 
Englishman  can  never  be  persuaded  to 
allow  an  Irishman  to  hold  an  equal  ba- 
lance, with  himself,  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence. 

The  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
Englishmen,  where  Ireland  is  concerned, 
is  incredii)ly  extensive ;  and  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  become  the 
theme,  we  find  Catholic,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant, equally  misinformed.  They  fre- 
quently pretend  to  a  knowledge  which 
they  have  not ;  and  I  am  in  possession 
of  more  than  one  instance,  where  they 
have  assumed  an  acquaintance  with  cus- 
toms, and  with  localities,  of  which  they 
were  egregiously  ignorant.  An  identity 
of  political  degradation  naturally  pro- 
duces an  identity  of  political  feeling  ; 
but  farthefthan  this  their  sympathies  do 
not  proceed.  An  Englishman  will  respect 
an  Iriah  Catholic  from  the  numerical 
importance  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  because  he  considers  that  his 
superior  capacities  of  exertion  may  be 
instrumental  in  the  progress  of  his  own 
emancipation ;  but,  lay  aside  these  consi- 
derations— considerations  which  English- 
men never  neglect — and  we  shall  discover 
the  same  opinions,  as  to  intellectual  supe- 
riority, existing  in  his  bosom,  which 
prevail  in  that  of  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bour. Some  years  residence  in  England 
has  firmly  convinced  me  of  this;  and 
although  I  never  could  perceive  the  dis- 
tinction without  those  sentiments  of  na- 
tional indignation,  which  are  often- 
times too  fervid  for  utterance,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  enter  into  the  disquisition 
which  the  subject  would  require.   There 
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ate  many  causes  tendino'  to  generate  such 
a  prejudice — perhaps  none  mure  power- 
fully than  the  absence  of  a  press,  exclu- 
sively Irish.  Eni^land  and  Scotland  are 
rife  with  such  indications  of  political 
life  :  Irish  talent  and  Irish  viirour  con- 
tribute to  the  value  of  their  periodicals  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  disgraceful  truth,  that, 
with  all  her  superabundance  of  genius 
and  of  enterprise,  the  Irish  metropolis  is 
without  a  press  commensurate  to  the 
powers  of  its  people,  and  adequate  to 
that  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 

Were  I  to  tell  an  Englishman,  swel- 
ling with  the  importance  of  self,  and 
strutting  in  all  the  pride  of  fancied  sujte- 
riority,  that,  amojig  the  depths  of  an 
Irish  bog,  or  in  the  glens  of  an  Irish 
mountain,  there  are  souls  as  refined  and 
minds  as  polished  as  his  own,  he  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  credit  my  assertion. 
Yet  I  must  adventure  it ;  and  let  him  not 
start  when  I  affirm,  that  among  that  more 
calumniated  class,  the  priesthood,  in  the 
wildest  and  boldest  scenes  of  mountain 
loneliness,  are  there  men  gifted  with  sen- 
timents as  delicate,  and  with  impressions 
as  elevated  and  as  poetical,  as  would  be 
found  in  the  circles  of  the  most  accom- 
plished or  the  most  exalted. 

During  the  last  summer,  having  had 
occasion  to  visit  Ireland,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  introduced  to  many  of  this 
description  ;  but,  among  that  many,  there 
was  one  whose  character  particularly  ex- 
cited my  admiration.  A  dinner  party 
had  assembled  in  the  old-fashioned  par- 
lour of  the  family  mansion;  we  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  world  of  beauties,  for 
Loi:gh  Lane,  with  all  its  romance  and 
and  all  its  poetry,  rolled  almost  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  house  ;  and  among  our 
company  were  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  One,  a  hale,  facetious,  warm- 
hearted man,  who  had  studied  his  di- 
vinity at  Louvaine,  and  who,  at  the  bap- 
tismal font,  had  introduced  me  within 
the  pale  of  the  one  sheepfold.  He  was 
tall,  handsonie,  and  well  proportioned ; 
clad  in  a  quaker  coat  of  dark  grey,  with 
his  ample  legs  immersed  in  an  enormous 
pair  of  Hessian  boots.  The  friendship 
of  advice  was  as  often  on  his  tongue  as 
the  joke  of  good  humour;  and  while  the 
broad  dorie  of  the  Kerry  dialect  gave 
a  rich  flavour  to  his  language,  he  was 
most  unsparing  in  his  observations  ou 
my  peculiarities.  The  other  was  younger, 
and    formed   a   very    apposite   contrast 


to  his  reverend  brother.  He  wore  the 
ordinary  garb  of  the  provincial  seculars  ; 
simple,  gentlemanly,  and  unaffected. 
His  frame  was  delicately  moulded;  his 
features  sallow  and  expressive  ;  and  his 
eye  shedding  a  fine  blaze  of  intelligence 
over  his  marked  countenance. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  his  company, 
when  I  discovered  that  his  ideas  flowed 
in  no  ordinary  channel ;  and,  as  conver- 
sation varied,  it  at  length  settled  on  a 
topic,  in  which  I  always  feel  inspired — 
on  poetry.  My  reverend  friend  was  a 
profound  theologian ;  in  politics  he  was 
temperate  and  judicious  ;  but  here, 
thought  I,  I  shall  find  him  deficient !  It 
required  but  little  exertion  on  my  part 
to  draw  him  out;  he  entered  into  the 
subject  with  animation,  and  treated  it 
with  judgment.  We  described  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  poet : 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  au  arte 

Qua3situm  est. 
We  criticised  the  respective  pretensions 
of  the  several  living  bards ;  we  indivi- 
dualised their  merits;  we  attempted  to 
examine  their  faults,  and  in  all  he  dis- 
played a  degree  of  taste,  of  recollection, 
and  even  of  poetic  feeling,  which  our  ad- 
versaries would  not  have  hoped  to  find 
in  a  Popish  priest.  I  took  leave  to  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  opinions,  and  even 
ventured  to  advocate  theories,  whose  de- 
fects could  be  perceptible  only  to  the 
nicest  discernment ;  but  I  was  more  than 
overmatched,  and  after  contesting  the 
point  for  a  short  time,  was  finally  obliged 
to  yield  to  his  superiority.  While  he 
hung  over  the  pages  of  Delahogue,  he 
found  an  hour  for  those  of  Byron  ;  and, 
while  he  performed  the  functions  of  an 
arduous  mission,  he  deemed  it  no  re- 
proach to  seek  relief  in  the  lighter  pur- 
suits of  literature. 

jMr.  F***  was,  iu  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  Irish  priest ;  he  possessed  all 
their  zeal,  all  their  piety,  and  all  their 
polemical  abilities.  His  preparatory 
studies  had  been  at  Maynooth,  and  when 
he  issued  forth  to  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  vineyard,  his  bishop  had  found  it 
necessary  to  send  him  to  a  parish,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  district,  remarkable  for 
its  rudeness  and  for  its  want  of  comfort. 
Here,  amid  the  winter  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest, would  he  often  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  warmth  of  his  bed,  and  with- 
out hope  or  expectation  in  this  life, 
traverse  bogs  and  rivers  to  bear  the  con- 
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solations  of  religion  to  some  dying  pea- 
sant 5  here,  perhaps,  would  he  have  to 
support  the  weak  against  the  persuasions 
of  a  biblical  landlord;  here,  would  he 
have  to  spend  his  life  in  a  partially  fi- 
nished residence,  such  as  the  lowest 
ranks  of  English  fastidiousness  would 
liave  disdained  to  inhabit,  and  yet  here 
did  he  preserve  that  polish  of  manner 
and  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  of  which 
every  thing  combined  to  deprive  him. 
His  pale  cheek  evinced  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  while  I  luxuriated  in  the 
richness  and  simplicity  of  his  chosen 
language,  I  could  not  help  exulting  in 
the  conviction  that  I  was  in  communion 
with  one  who  was  equally  calculated  for 


the  lists  of  controversial  warfare  as  any 
of  his  more  conspicuous  brethren. 

If  every  parish  has  not  nurtured  a 
Maguire,  it  is  because  every  parish  has 
not  furnished  an  equal  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  similar  abilities.  Mr. 
F  *  *  *  was  not  singular  in  his  acquire- 
ments, they  were  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  class.  And  though  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  same  order  in  England, 
they  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that,  not- 
withstanding his  brogue,  and  perhaps  his 
blunders,  I  have  known  few  amongst  iAe?« 
endowed  with  a  superior  understanding, 
a  more  polished  mind,  or  a  more  kindly 
heart  than  was  that  Irish  clergyman  ! 

D.  S.  L. 
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We  would  refer  those  wlio  are  in  the  habit 
of  impugning  the  female  capacity,  to  the  names 
of  those  intellectual  ladies  who  have,  in  our 
own  day,  successfully  cultivated  the  flowery 
walks  of  poesy.  For  deep  and  comprehensive 
thought,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 
Miss  Johanna  Baillie  stands  unrivalled.  L. 
E.  L.  is  sweet — interesting — but  the  charms 
of  sublime  simpHcity  pecuHarly  belongs  to  the 
poetry  of  IMrs.  Hemans.  There  is  nothiug 
artificial  about  it ;  no  redundancy — no  need- 
less amplification  of  similies  or  ornaments. 
Her  verse  moves  on  like  one  of  those  beauteous 
beings  who  are,  '  when  unadorned,  adorned 
most ;'  and  the  melancholy  tenderness  with 
which  the  productions  of  her  muse  are  im- 
bued, is  another  proof  that  she  writes  from 
that  pure  inspiration  which  glows  only  in  the 
breast  of  a  poet. 

JMrs.Heman's  reputation  is  not  evanescent ; 
It  was  not  called  into  existence  by  injudicious 
friendship,  and  it  is  not  sustained  by  critical 
obduracy.  It  rests  upon  genuine  merit,  and 
we  know  none  of  her  cotemporaries  whose 
works  are  more  generally  read,  or  whose 
poetical  fame  is  likely  to  be  more  permanent. 
*  The  Records  of  Woman'  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
her  most  pleasing  productions.  Her  virtues 
and  her  talents  well  qualified  her  for  the  task 
of  illustrating  those  attributes  of  her  sex, 
which  endear  them  to  humanity  and  to  all 
who  admire  moral  worth.  Her  sketches  are 
brief ;  but  all  tend  to  exalt  the  female  cha- 
racter. Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
difierent  periodicals.  The  following  is  en- 
titled the  '  Indian  Woman's  Song,'  and  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  Long's  Expedition  to 
the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River.  It  states 
that,  driven  to  despair  by  hex  husband's  de- 


sertion, she  entered  a  canoe  with  her  children, 

rowed  down  the  Mississippi,  and  perished  in 

the  cataract. 

'  Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds, 
Piercing  ihitk  forest  g.looms,  a  linht  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current:  tearful  was  ilie  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Kose  with  the  caljract's  thunder.— Yet  within, 
Pioudly,  and  dauntlessly,  and  all  alone, 
Sdve  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood:  upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sat  a  strange  gladness,  and  her  daik  hair  wav'd 
A%  if  triumphantly.     She  press'd  her  child, 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart. 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain,  her  song  of  death. 

l\oll  swiftly  to  the  Spirit's  land,  thou  mighty  stream  and 

free ! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll  I  and  bear  our  lives  with 

thee  ! 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  toss'd,  would  seek  the 

sunsliine's  calm. 
And  the  deer  that  haih  the  arrow's  hurt,  flies  to  the 

woods  of  balm. 

Roll  on ! — my  warrior's  eye  hath  look'd  upon  another's 
face. 

And  mine  haih  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a  moon- 
beam's trace  J 

My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper  to  his 
dream. 

He  flings  away  the  broken  reed— roll  swifter  yet,  thou 
stream! 

The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hush'd  within  hii 

breast. 
But  m;we  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let  me 

rest ; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that  is  gone, 
1  cannot  live  without  tliat  light — Father  of  waves!  roll 

on ! 

Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  tliat  met  him  from 

the  chase? 
The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever  sunny 

place  f 
The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and  deck'd  his 

couch  of  yore  ?— 
lie   will  not!— roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on   to  the 

better  shore  i 


*  Becords  of  Woman:  with  other  Fcems.  By  F.IIemans.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  London,  1828.  Cadell. 
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Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that  bright  land 

must  How, 
VVIiose  waiersfrom  my  soul  may  lave  tlie  memory  of 

this  wo;      , 
Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  wliose  breath 

may  waft  away 
The  burden  of  ihe  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of  the  day. 

And  ihou,  my  babe!  tho'  born,  like  me,  for  woman's 

weary  lot, 
Smile!--to  ihat  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own!  I  leave 

thee  not; 
Too  bright  a  thin»  art  thou  to  y)ine  in  aching  love  away. 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  fawn!  from  sorrow 

and  decay. 
Slie  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowers  where  none  are 

heard  to  weep, 
And   where  th'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again  to 

trouble  sleep; 
And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as  wakening 

from  a  dream,— 
One  moment,    and   that  realm  is  ours — On,  on,  dark 

rolling  stream  !' 

The    next  relates    to     '  Joan   of    Arc,    in 
Rheims.' 

'  That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old. 
When  peal  on  peal  cf  mighty  music  roll'd 
Forth  from  her  ihrong'd  cathedral;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Cluin'd  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  tho'  elate 
With  victory,  listen'd  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  what  was  done  wiihin?--within,  the  light 

I  hio'  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  flowing. 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight, 

Tlie  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage!— while  midst  that  ring. 
And  shadow'd  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  kin:; 
Keceiv'd  his  hirlhiight's  crown.     For  lliis,  the  hymn 

SwelI'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  mi-ly  breath  grew  dun, 

As  througli  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.     But  who,  alone 
And  unapproaclied,  beside  tlie  altar-stone. 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  streaming, 
And  Ihe  gold  helm,  thro'  clouds  of  fragrance  gleaming, 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  ?--the  helm  was  rais'd, 
And  the  fair  face  reveal'd,  that  upward  gaz'd, 

Intensely  worshipping  :— a  still,  clear  fa<  e. 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn  !     Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  theie,  in  deep  devotion  meek. 

Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  Its  pure  palene.'S;  while,  enlhron'd  above, 
The  piclur'd  virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Seem'd  bending  o'er  her  votaress.— That  slight  form  '. 
Was  that  the  leader  ihro'  the  haitle  storm  f 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye. 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  fiash'd  high? 
'Twas  so,  even  so: — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  ! 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour, 
Hath  v.'oman,  mantled  with  victorious  ))ower. 
Stood  forih  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land  ; 
And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  tilden  crown, 
Ransom'd  for  France  by  thee  ! 

Tiie  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  sliaken, 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tombs  awaken. 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  Heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies, 

Daughter  of  victoiy  !— A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane, 
And  forth  she  came. —  I'hen  rose  a  nation's  sound — 
Oh!  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound, 
Tlie  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
.Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  Inch  career ! 
Is  there  indeed  sjch  power  ?— far  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  hap]iiness  flows  forth  !--Tlie  sliouls  that  lill'd 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  uill'd 
One  moment;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  ilie  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown^ 

Jane,  1828. 


Sank  on   the  bright  maid's  heart.---"  Joanne  !"---Who 
spoke 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof?-  -"  Joanne  '.'"—that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth:— She  turn'd— she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there, 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair, 
The  ftately  shepherd  ;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudly;  and  the  boy. 
The  voungest-born,  that  ever  lov'd  herliest: 
"  Father !  and  ye,  my  brothers!"— On  the  breast 
Of  that  gray  sire  she  sank— and  swiftly  back, 
Ev'n  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
Her  free  thoughts  flowed. -She  saw  tlie  pomp  no  more— 
The  plumes,  the  banners :— to  lier  cabin-door. 
And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade. 
Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  play'd, 
And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 
Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose. 
Her  spirit  turn'd.— Tlie  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  early-spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt  ' 

Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech  leaves  hung. 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt. 
Winning  her  back  to  nature.— She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
A  11,1,  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the  ground. 

Lifting  her  voice  uj),  wept  for  joy,  and  said,-- 
"  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me  !  and  witli  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen-tree. 
Let  me  return !" 

Oh  !  never  did  thine  eye 
Thro'  tlie  gieen  haunts  of  hajipy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne  !---too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant-naine; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price. 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  i)aradise 
Of  home  with  all  its  leves,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow.' 

Mr.  Banim,  in  his  '  Tales  by  the  O'Hara 
Family,'  says,  '  Extrinsic  interest  has  lately 
attached  to  the  fine  scenery  of  Woodstock, 
near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche. 
Her  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  villati;e.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  that  have  been 
partially  converted  into  a  church,  reverently 
throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it.' 
On  this  incident  Mrs.  Heiuans  has  written  the 
following  beautiful  stanzas  : 

'  I  stood  be^ide  thy  lowly  grave; — 
Spring  odouis  breath'd  around, 
And  music  in  the  river-wave, 
Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 
All  happy  things  tliat  love  the  sun 

In  llie  bright  air  glanc'd  by. 
And  a  glad  murmui  seem'd  to  run 
Thro'  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy-bough 

That  Iring'd  the  ruins  near; 
Young  Voices  were  abroad— but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee, 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 

The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low, 

Wiih  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  ihee  and  the  golden  glovy 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 

Thou  would  t  have  lov'd  so  well, 
To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 

Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing. 

In  their  bright  reckless  play, 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spiing.-— 

And  thou  wert  pars'd  away  : 
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But  tlien,  ev'n  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  lliriUing  frame. 
Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said, 

Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now. 
Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shetJ 

Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here, 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth ! 
What  seest  thou  then  where  no  dim  fear, 

No  haunting  dream  liath  birth' 


Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gav'st— but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  not  with  chanceful  hours. 
There  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep '. 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 

How  often  did^t  thou  weep  1 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ?— 

!N(>w  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found. 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye.' 


iioum  hibernijE. — no.  iv. 

THE    FORGOTTEN    GRAVES    OF    THE    DEAD. 

Voila  nos  monumens  —  — 

Le  fer,  le  fen,  le  temps  plus  puissant  que  les  rors 
Ne  pent  rien  centre  leur  memoire. 


Delavigne. 


The   frail   perishable  nature   of  man 
presses  itself  contiimally  on  the  mind  of 
every  one,  even  those  least  given  to  re- 
flection.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
its  importance,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  wound  up  with  the  dearest  concerns, 
hopes,  and  happinesses  of  our  lives,  ren- 
der it  of  necessary  consideration.     We 
see  the  l)usy  world  struggling  around  us 
for  honors,  wealth,  fame,  or,  to  descend 
to  a  lower  grade,  for  even  cotnraon  ne- 
cessaries.     While   now   and  again   the 
concealed    arrow    of    the    pale-visaged 
monarch  lays  level  from  amongst  us  him 
for  whom  Fame  had  woven  its  brighest 
chaplet — whose  verdure,  heightened  by 
the  beauty  of  the  flowrets  interwoven  in 
it,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all,  and  bid  fair 
to  plac«  the  wearer  liigh  on  the  proud 
pinnacles  of  her  temple — him  for  whom 
glory  had  marked  out  the  victor's  laurel 
won  from  the  oppressor  band,  in  defence 
of  liberty  or  country — him  on  whom  the 
riches  of  another  Crsesus  were  poured 
from  the  bounteous  lap  of  Fortune — and 
him  to  whom  death  comes  as  a  relief 
from  many  miseries,   and   which  alone 
would  still  to  a  calm  the  throbbings  of  a 
fevered  heart, — all,  all  are  treated  by  no 
favor  or  affection — '  Aquo  pede,  pulsat 
tabernas   pauperum,   regumque   turres.' 
We  do  not  wonder  so  much  then,  taking 
into  consideration  the  brief  span  of  our 
existence,   at   the  wish   manifested    by 
mankind  for  preserving  their  individual 
memories  from  the  chilling  forgetfulness 
which  hovers  over  us,  bright  while  the 
good   or  bad  odour  of  our  virtues  or 
vices  is  yet  afloat  upon  the  atmosphere 
of  the  society  in  which  we  were  wont  to 
move,  but  quickly   dissolving  into   the 


thinness  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  the 
sun  of  pleasure  and  amu,^ement  brightens 
up  the  objects  which  are  around  us, 
and  dispels  the  night  clouds  of  sorrow 
from  those  who  tarry  on  their  pilgrimage 
after  us. 

This  feeling  of  retaining  in  the  recol- 
lection of  those  who  fill  up  our  places 
and  stations  when  we  are  called  to 
another  state,  impelled  a  Cheop  to  pile 
almost  eternal  pyramids  in  the  plains  of 
Araby,  and  induces  the  peasant  to  plant 
the  sorrowing  yew, which, with  its  funeral- 
looking  foliage,  may  serve  to  point  out 
where  '  a  rude  forefather  of  the  hamlet 
sleeps,'  or  to  place  a  stone,  'aged  and 
green,'  whose  head  does  not  peep  above 
the  long  rank  grass  which  flourishes 
around  it,  to  mark  out  the  spot  to  a 
hoary-haired  matron,  with  clean  coif 
and  kerchief,  and  the  mild  resignation 
of  heavenward  hopes  in  her  eyes,  the 
place  where  all  she  once  piizeti  in  the 
summer  of  youth,  lies  cold  and  decayed — 
the  victim  of  corruption ;  and  where  a 
prayer,  pure  as  incense,  wafted  to  the 
skies,  escapes  from  the  heart  as  she 
kneels  upon  the  grass-grown  hillock, 
and  drops  the  glistening  tear  from  her 
aged  eyes. 

It  is  this  wish,  implanted  in  every  heart, 
to  tarry  in  the  memory  of  those  we  leave 
behind  us,  that  raises  the  proud,  as  well 
as  the  rude  memorial ;  and  it  is  balm  to 
the  mind  to  reflect  that  as  we  sleep  the 
cold  sleep  of  death,  some  testimonial 
'implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.' 

But  many  are  they  who  have  not  any- 
thing to  point  out  where  '  rests  their 
head  upon  the  lap  of  earth',  although 
their  names  are   consecrated   by  every 
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thing  that  could  make  one  man  be- 
loved or  respected  by  another;  whose 
love  of  learning  is  enshrined  in  the  ar- 
chives of  their  country's  literature,  or 
whose  patriotism  forms  a  bright  beacon 
which  posterity  may  behold  steady  and 
cheering — not  flickering  and  unsteady — 
and  fit  to  light  them  onward  to  liberty. 

Although  it  is  not  the  fate  of  such 
men  '  unhallowed  to  sleep  in  the  cross- 
ways  of  Fame,'  yet  it  is  meet  that  the 
place  where  all  that  is  earthly  of  them 
lies  commingled  with  its  original  dust, 
should  be  marked  out  by  some  memo- 
rial, '  storied  urn  or  animated  bust :' 
many  of  their  lives  have  been  spent,  not 
in  the  hoarding  up  of  riches,  nor  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries ;  not  in  seek- 
ing personal  aggrandizement,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  their  talents,  the  gift  of  kind 
nature,  in  the  promotion  of  liberty, 
learning,  or  some  other  object  equally 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
generally. 

I  am  led  to  the  foregoing  reflections 
from,  having  sauntered  into  the  church- 
yard of  Saint  James's,  in  this  city,  a 
short  time  since.  This  burial  ground, 
the  Ptre  Id  Chaise  of  our  metropolis,  is 
handsomely  situate  on  a  sloping  piece  of 

f  round,  originally  outside  the  city  gates. 
t  is  literally  studded  with  monuments, 
tombs,  and  other  memorials  of  those  who 
sleep  beneath.  The  most  attractive  is 
one  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Toby  Butler,  which  the  cursed  hands  of 
some  Vandal  spirits  have  mutilated,  and 
done  a  deed  for,  which  the  tooth  of  time 
could  hardly,  after  an  almost  infinite  series 
of  years,  be  able  to  effect.  A  bas-relief 
of  the  patriotic  baronet,  and  his  armorial 
bearings  are  all  broken  and  disfigured. 
One  of  the  wretches  who,  in  the  wicked 
wantonness  of  youth,  was  foremost  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  I  heard,  met  an 
ignominious  death  a  short  time  since  at 
the  hftnds  of  his  country.  The  antiquity 
of  this  burial  ground  stamps  additional 
character  on  it  as  a  cemetery.  A  tomb- 
stone, the  only  date  on  which  is  1137, 
serves  as  a  confirmatory  proof;  the  in- 
scription is  round  its  edges,  and  a  rude 
cross  is  sculptured  on  its  centre.  From 
records  we  learn  that  the  original  church, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  church- 
yard, was  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Thomas,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  by 
King  John,  in  1196. 


In  order  to  take  every  advantage  of 
the  desire  evinced  for  sepulture  in  this 
church-yard,  a  certain  exorbitant  sum 
(the  perquisite  of  the  incumbent)  is  de- 
manded for  liberty  to  inter  in  it :  and  so 
certain  is  its  produce,  that  a  vicar,  who 
lately  held  the  parish,  becoming  in- 
volved, actually  mortgaged  it,  and  a  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  by  the  mortgager 
to  watch  over  the  receipt  of  these  fees. 

This  is  the  only  churchyard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  where  the 
olden  custom  of  decking  out  the  graves 
with  every  flower  of  the  season,  exists; 
and  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  patron 
saint  of  St.  James's  day,  numerous  gar- 
lands, crowned  with  flowers,  and  orna- 
mented with  ingeniously  cut  paper,  are 
overspread  on  the  graves :  and  surely  it 
is  an  innocent  hallowed  feeling,  pure 
from  the  heart,  that  dictates  such  dis- 
play. The  present  vicar,  a  Reformation- 
man  of  the  •  first  water,'  who  in  his 
youth  was  wont  to  run  miles,  barefoot, 
across  a  boggy  country  to  serve  mass, 
but  now  is  seized  with  so  much  of  the 
mania  of  proselytism,  enjoying  from  the 
anxiety  he  displays  in  that  good  (lucus  a 
non  lucendo)  work,  the  earthly  happiness 
of  tm'O  fine  fat  livings,  and  proudly 
ambitious  (.though  particularly  humble) 
to  adorn  his  brow  with  a  mitre.  His  aged 
mother,  poor  woman,  still  goes  to  mass 
in  her  own  part  of  the  country — the 
pagan — while  her  hopeful  offspring,  in 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  he  has  em- 
barked in,  allows  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  cultivation  of  every  christian 
charity,  to  be  sullied  by  lying,  filthy,  and 
uncharitable  placards,  denunciative  of 
the  '  abominable  doctrines  of  the  Pa- 
pists.' Such  a  reformation  —  miseri- 
corde! — This  man  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  paying  the  tri!)ute 
of  a  few  fading  flowers  to  the  memory  of 
their  friends  ;  but  he  was  scoffed  at,  and 
obliged  to.  abandon  the  project. 

The  air  of  a  churcli-yard  is  calculated 
to  give  a  tone  to  the  feelings  which  we 
do  not  every  where  experience;  it  is 
that  volupti  scrieuse — a  sort  of 

voiceless  melancholy  that  wakes 

The  heart's  mysterious  chords,  until  they  stir 
Like  air,  by  niusic  charmed         

It  is  in  vain  to  describe  it,  but  who  has 
not  experienced  it  ?  I  asked  the  grave- 
digger  (who  was  busied  opening  a  grave 
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for  the  interment  of  a  young  creature, 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  '  decay's 
effacing  fingers' — the  bloom  of  health 
and  youth  was  hers,  and  the  bridal  clay 
was 'appointed,  when  her  highest  aim  of 
earthly  happiness  —  a  union  with  the 
youth"of  her  love — was  within  her  reach 
—the  ornaments  intended  for  her  as  a 
bride, served  to  deck  out  her  pale  corpse — 
the  canker  worm  preyed  unseen,  and  nipt 
the  lovely  blossom  in  the  bud)  in  what 
part  of  the  grave-yard  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Taaffe  was  interred?  He  pointed  out  the 
spot  near  Sir  Toby's  monument.  The  net- 
tle waved  in  wild  luxuriance  over  it,  but 
not  a  stone  was  there  to  mark  the  spot. 

This  was  the  man  who  laboured  to 
throw  ligiit  on  the  past  history  of  his 
country," and  left  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  erudition  and  research  behind  him — 
a  simple,  humble-looking  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  who,  while  he  laboured  at 
his  last  work,  which  he  left  unfinished 
(having  been  summoned  away  to  another 
and  a  better  world,)  the  history  of  his 
ill-fated  country,  which  the  blight  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresenting  bigotry 
had  blasted,  and  converted  its  brightest 
records  into  the  most  dishonouring 
blots — this  unpretending  individual,  dur- 
ing the  last  stage  of  his  life,  lived  in 
miserable  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  every 
morning  to  a  dairy  shop,  with  a  penny 
roll  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  and  feast 
upon  it,  with  a  halfpenny  worth  of  but- 
termilk, for  his  morning  meal.  Poor 
TaafFe,  often  have  I  seen  you  sauntering 
along  the  street,  tarrying  with  every 
curly-pated  boy  who  might  pass,  and 
cheering  them  with  a  wholesome  advice, 
relaxing  your  comprehensive  mind,  like 
an  unstrung  bow,  but  to  gather  addi- 
tional strength  and  vigour.  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  strong  claims  on  his 
country — on  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed more  particularly,  pre-eminent 
as  it  is  for  the  exercise  of  every  enno- 
bling deed  of  charity,  or  other  honour- 
able feeling — I  mean  the  priesthood* — 
for  some  monument,  some  tributary  urn 
or  inscription  to  record,  simply  record, 
where  he  lies.  He  had  his  frailties, — hu- 
manum  est  errare — who  can  plead  ex- 


emption   from    those    weaknesses ;    let 
them  rest  in  the  shade — 

No  longer  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abodej 
Then  tliey  ahke  in  trembling  hope  repose. 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
There  is  another  instance  of  a  '  for- 
gotten grave,'  which  I  cannot  help  allud- 
ing to  now :  a  young  man  who  devoted 
his  whole  earthly  span  of  life  to  his  coun- 
try's weal.  In  him  the  poor  man  had  a 
friend  without  fee  or  reward;  and  they 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship  can  only 
know  how  to  estimate  his  loss.  He  was 
the  untimely  victitn  of  false  honour — a 
mistaken  feeling,  which  deserves  every 
reprobation  a  good  or  wise  man  could 
bestow — and  that  too  at  a  time  when  his 
country,  struggling  for  her  rights,  most 
needed  his  honest  services,  and  when 
the  summer  of  a  hard-won  profession 
was  beginning  to  beam  upon  him.  The 
winter  of  it  was  past,  and  like  a  young 
eagle  who  tempts  the  blue  expanse, 
gathers  strength  by  going — vires  ac- 
(juirit  eundo — he  proudly  pushed  on,  and 
bid  fair  to  rival  the  most  successful  in 
their  professional  career.  His  happiness, 
too,  was  about  to  be  completed  by  an 
alliance  with  a  female  of  worth  and 
beauty,  whom  he  loved  from  his  youth  ; 
every  preliminary  was  arranged,  but  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  (no  man  merits  a 
milder  name  who  slays  his  fellow-mau 
for  honour,)  laid  him  low,  and  he  now 
lies  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except  in 
the  archives  of  his  country's  history. 
While  the  horror  of  his  melancholy  fate 
tingled  in  the  ears  of  all  who  knew  him, 
of  those  who  joined  in  the  same  struggle 
with  him,  a  suitable  monument  was  to 
be  forthv.-ith  erected,  at  the  expense  of 

**********  guj  Jjjjg  if  ]jgg^ 

done  ?  His  remains  were  to  lie  in  the 
grave  for  a  time,  until  the  projected 
mausoleum  could  be  completed;  but 
have  they  been  removed?  Did  he  deserve 
such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, who  boast  of  such  love 
for  each  other  ?  It  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized the  individual  I  allude  to  is  the 
ill-fated  John  Brio.  His  love  of  country, 
poor  fellow!  cost  him  his  life  ;  cost  me  a 
tried,  a  valued  friend.    The  motto  he  as- 


*  A  writer  in  the  'Monthly  Magazine,'  some  time  since,  gave  a  very  incorrect  account  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  TaafFe  ;  lie  was  an  eccentric,  but  not  a  vicious  man.  Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  'His- 
iorv  of  Ireland,'  has  generously  laboured  to  palliate  his  faults. 
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sumed  speaks  volumes,  as  to  the  dispo^- 
tion  of  his  heart  towards  his  native  laud 
— *my  country  right,  or  wrong.' — Yes, 
he  was  reckless  of  his  life,  his  dearest 
hopes,  if  the  sacrifice  benefited  his  coun- 
try ;  and  his  struggles  were  well  ex- 
pressed by  his  crest,  a  soaring  eagle. 
True  it  is,  he  should  not  be  forgotten;  he 
deserves  more  than  'a  small  grass-grown 
patch,'  to  point  out  where  he  lies  ;  each 
of  his  professed  friends  should  from  him- 
self, even  now  at  least,  say  of  his  remains 


His  saltern  accuraulem  douis,  et  fungar  ir.aiii 

JMunere. • 

For  the  present  I  will  conclude  :  in 
some  of  these  'Hora;  Hibernicae'  I  will 
resume  the  subject,  and  prove  that  there 
is  at  least  some  spirit  of  gratitude  yet 
alive  for  those  who  have  done  well  to- 
ward their  country,  and  who  in  ancient 
times  would  have  earned  for  themselves 
the  coroncB  destined  for  good  citizenship 
and  patriotism,  but  who  now  lie  unno- 
ticed and  unknown. 
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The  adventures  of  imaginary  travellers  is  a 
species  of  romance  which  Las  always  been  a 
greater  favourite  witli  authors  than  with 
readers.  It  has  been  frequently  tried  by  men 
of  unquestionable  abilities,  but  always  with 
indifferent  success.  Goldsmith  and  Southey 
failed  ;  and  Mr.  Morier's  former  production, 
notwithstanding  its  great  merit,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  become  popular.  The  present 
work  is  perhaps  better  calculated  to  excite 
interest.  It  assumes  to  be  a  Persian's  descrip- 
tion of  England ;  and  though  Hajji  Baba 
would  not  bave  viewed  men  and  things  as 
Mr.  Morier  has  been  pleased  to  view  them  for 
him,  there  is  a  tolerable  keeping  in  all  the 
observations;  and,  were  they  less  smart  and 
less  satirical,  might  be  supposed  to  emanate 
from  those  to  whom  they  are  attributed- 

Hajji  accompanies  the  Persian  embassy  to 
London,  and  is  made  to  view  the  metropolis 
through  the  medium  of  his  Oriental  prejudices, 
and  of  course  every  thing  appears  to  him  ridi- 
culous enough.  The  house  in  which  they 
were  lodged  filled  them  with  astonishment. 

'To  judge  of  people  by  their  dress  here 
was  impossible.  Finery  was  certainly  not  the 
criterion  ;  for  if  it  were,  then  those  who  drove 
the  coaches  in  the  streets,  and  those  who  stood 
behind  them,  must  be  the  nobility  of  the  land, 
for  they  were  the  finest  dressed  people  we  saw. 
We  found,  when  we  came  to  draw  inferences 
from  all  that  met  our  eye,  that  our  difficulties 
increased ;  and,  therefore,  until  our  senses 
should  have  become  more  expanded,  we 
thought  the  best  plan  for  the  present  was  to 
seat  ourselves  upon  the  hill  of  patience,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  astonishment  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  novelty. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  accompanied  by  the  meh- 
mandar,  I  made  a  survey  of  the  house  that 
had  been  allotted  to  us  by  the  English  shah. 
It  must  have  recently  been  taken  by  force 
from  some  native  khan  ;  for  we  could  scarcely 
suppose  that  any  body  would  willingly  have 
surrendered  up  the  immense  property,  which 
we   remarked   that  it  contained,   to  strangers. 


The  old  lord  high  treasurer,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  house  to  the  last  Frank  embassy 
at  Tehran,  managed  his  matters  better,  for 
he  took  away  all  his  magnificent  carpets  and 
nummuds,  all  his  silken  door-curtains,  all  his 
China  bowls  and  silver  candlesticks,  and  sub- 
stituted for  iliem  old  worn-out  articles,  which 
answered  the  purpose  just  as  well.  But  here 
there  was  no  end  to  the  magnificence  dis- 
played. Larger  mirrors  than  any  that  had  ever 
3'et  reached  Persia  were  placed  against  the 
walls.  Chandeliers  equal  to  the  shah's  in  his 
palace  of  Negaristan  ;  carpets,  sofas,  chairs, 
beds,  every  necessary  of  life  in  use  among 
Franks,  were  seen,  of  all  sizes  and  denomi- 
nations ;  things  of  which  we  could  not  disco- 
ver the  use,  and  things  of  which,  when  we 
were  told  the  use,  appeared  useless.  For 
instance,  we  found  chairs  of  all  fashions  : 
some  to  keep  one's  legs  up  ;  some  to  let  them 
down  ;  some  to  loll  with  the  right  arm  ;  some 
with  the  left :  others  to  support  the  head. 
Now,  this  to  us,  who  have  only  one  mode  of 
sitting,  namely,  upon  our  heels,  appeared  an 
excess  of  madness.  Then  there  was  one  set 
of  tables  to  dine  upon,  another  set  for  writ- 
ing, others  again  for  washing  and  shaving. 
But  where  should  I  end  were  I  to  attempt 
description  ?  Tiie  same  difficulties  existed 
about  the  rooms.  The  room  in  which  the  ser- 
vants had  established  themselves  was  one  ap- 
propriated for  eating.  To  eat  any  where  else 
is  improper — to  sleep  there  would  be  sacri- 
lege— to  make  a  bath  of  it  would  create  a 
rebellion.  Then  above  this  were  several  large 
apartments,  with  couches  placed  in  various 
corners,  where  the  whole  of  us  might  have 
slept  most  conveniently  ;  but  these  we  were 
informed  were  the  Franks'  dewan  hhaneh, 
where  the  masters  received  their  visitors.  One 
thing  was  most  certain.  They  have  no  ande- 
rom,  no  separate  apartments  for  their  women. 
Men  and  women  all  live  together;  a  man's 
room  may  be  next  to  a  woman's,  and  no  dif- 
ficulty made  about  it.  How  thinss  could  go 
on    in  this  manner  it  was   still   left  to   us  to 


*   The  Adventnres  of  Hajji  Baba,  nf  Ispahan, 
]Murray. 
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discover ;  and  the  ambassador  was  at  some  loss 
to  know  where  to  deposit  the  Circassian,   until 
we  found  a  very  good    apartment,    separate 
from  tlie  rest,  where  slie  might  live    unseen, 
and  unable  to  see;  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  own  customs.     The  universal  exposure  of 
their  faces  to  the    gaze  of  man  by  the  infidel 
women,  was  still  to  us  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
surprise.     Occasionally  we  remarked  women 
wearing  a  sort  of  apology  for  a  veil,  green, 
bhtck,  or  white,  but   it  was  merely  a  screen 
from  wind,  dust,  or  sun  ;  but  never  was  the 
impure  eye  of  man  ever  taken  into  considera- 
tion. However,  as  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as 
upon  the  relative  situation  of  tlie  sexes  in  this 
infidel,    swine-eating   country,    I    shall    have 
much    to  relate  and  much  to  expose,  1  will 
restrict  myself  at  present  to  say,  that  during 
the  whole   day,  the    day  of  our  first  arrival, 
we  did  nothing  but   inspect  the  curiosities  of 
our   residence.     Our  constant  progress   from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,    in  which  there    were 
more    steps   than  would    take  a    man    to  the 
highest   niinar  in  Ispahan,    at  length  so   fa- 
tigued us,  that  we  concluded,  in  order  to  en- 
counter such  fatigue  we  ought  to  abandon  our 
high-heeled  green   slippers,    shod   with   iron, 
which  slipped  off  frequently  in  the  descent, 
and  adopt  the  flat-soled  shoes  of  the  Franks. 
Well  did  we  recollect  the  conveniences  of  our 
own  houses  in  Persia,  when  compared  to  the 
one   we   now   inhabited.     There   we  scarcely 
ever   had  to  mount  a  step  j  it  was  all  even 
ground.     On  the  same  surface  was  the  harem, 
with  its  fifty  rooms,  and  its  intricate  passages  ; 
the    vast  dewan  khaneh,  with    its  open    front 
ready  to  catch  the  smallest  breeze  that  blew  ; 
the   broad    court,    planted    with  trees,    orna- 
mented  by  flowers,  and  refreshed  by  splash- 
ing fountains.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing   was   upside    down.      If  we   wanted   to 
cook  our  meat,  we  descended  to  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  if  it  were  necessary  to  eat   it, 
we  went  to  its  surface.     If  to  sit  and  rest,  we 
were   perched   midway ;  and  if  to  sleep,  we 
clambered  into  the  chambers  of  the  air.    Mo- 
hamed  Beg,  the  Lecmun  of  our  party,    who 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  acquire  good 
reasons  for  what  he  saw,  was  of  opinion,  that 
England  being  an  island,  it  was  necessary  to 
save   ground;    for   if  all   her   houses,    as   in 
Persia,  were  spread  over  the  surface  of  her 
territory,  she  would  form  one  vast  city,  and 
no  room  would   be  left   for  agriculture.     But 
Persia   being    a   country  the   limits  of  which 
were  unknown,    it  signified  little  how  much  of 
her  surface  was  covered   by  buildings ;  there 
would  always   be    plenty  to  spare.     And  this 
remark,  he  argued,  was  confirmed  by  the  well- 
known  circumstance,  that  every  man  in  Persia 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  build  a  new 
house  for  himself,  and  leave  the  house  of  his 
father  to   fall  into   ruin ;  whereas  in  England 
the   son  came  into   possession   of  his  father's 


house,  and  felt  himself  bound  to  keep  it  in 
repair ;  as  naturally  as  in  Persia  the  son  be- 
comes the  owner  of  his  father's  fur  coat,  and 
the  daughter  of  her  mother's  state  trowsers, 
feeling  themselves  bound  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve them.' 

His  remarks  on   the   etiquette  of  English 
visiting  are  quite  original. 

'  The   very   day   of  the   ambassador's   au- 
dience, and  tor  several  days  after,  the  house 
was  thronged  with  people  of  all  descriptions  ; 
their  principal  object   being  to  leave  certain 
little  square   bits  of  paper,   upon  which  were 
inscribed  their   names  and  their  place  of  re- 
sidence, avowedly  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
ambassador;   but  we  were  assured   that  many 
other   meanings   were   attached   to    this   act, 
which  at    present  were    not  discernible,    but 
which  in  time  would   be  duly  divulged.     We 
wondered  what    possible     result   could    arise 
from  a  parcel  of  invisible   people  leaving  un- 
known names  at  our  door,  and  began  to  con- 
ceive that  there  might  be  some  shaitanlik,    as 
they  say  in  Turkey,  or  devilry  in  the  wind  ; 
but  the  mehmandar  assured  us  that  such  was 
the  custom  of  the  country.    Every  card  meant 
a  visit;  and  he   made  it  clearly  comprehen- 
sible to    us,  that  if  visiting    in   England  was 
carried  on  after  the  manner  of  Persia,  where 
the  visitor  first  announces  his  arrival  by  a  mes- 
senger, and  then  sits  through  the  ceremony  of 
three   kalicuiis   and   as    many  cups  of  coffee, 
that    no   life   would    be   long    enough   to  go 
through  the  ceremonial.     Upon  this  the  am- 
bassador thought  every  moment  too  long  until 
he   also  had   acquired  the   means  of  making 
and  returning  visits  ;  and  when  his  own  name 
upon  a   pack  of  cards  was  exhibited  to  him, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Shukur  Allah !  praise   be  to 
Allah  !'  and   immediately  ordered   a  vigorous 
distribution  of  them. 

*  We  were  also  visited  by  men  with  small 
books  in  their  hands,  whose  intentions  were 
quite  incomprehensible  to  us.  One  man,  after 
the  manner  of  Turkey,  required  a  bakshish, 
or  fee,  because  he  assured  us  that  bells  had 
been  rung  for  joy  at  our  arrivals,  and  that  he 
had  helped  to  ring  them.  Of  bells  we  had 
never  before  heard  as  emblems  of  joy  ;  in  our 
country  they  announced  the  arrival  of  cara- 
vans, and  occasionally  the  existence  of  un- 
believers' churches ;  but  seeing  that  this  was 
the  only  public  demonstration  of  joy  we  had 
received,  the  ambassador  did  not  hesitate  to 
bestow  what  was  necessary. 

'  Then  came  a  man  who  made  a  register  of 
ever^' person  who  paid  his  court  to  the  king; 
and  he  required  a  fee.  "  Oh,  this  is  wonder- 
ful," exclaimed  tlie  ambassador,  "  by  the  beard 
of  the  king,  let  us  ask  this  man  some  ques- 
tions," said  he;"wc  shall  doubtless  learn 
much  from  him  of  the  customs  of  infidels."  We 
found  that  this  was  not  an  otticial  duty,  or  one 
imposed  upon_  him  by  the  court,  but  optional. 
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Hisrevenoe  was  considerable,  coniidering  the 
extreme  auxiety  whicli  he  assured  us  existed 
in  most  people  to  see  their  names  registered  ; 
and  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  for  a 
resistance  of  his  fee  was  the  non-insertion  of 
the  name  of  the  person  so  resisting.  But  those 
whose  profession  was  the  least  intelligible  to 
us  were  the  corapanj  of  raen  who,  by  way  of 
congratulatory  music,  were  educated  to  beat 
the  bones  of  oxen  against  large  hatcliets  of 
iron;  and  they  asked  lor  bakshish.  We  endea- 
voured to  gain  some  insigiit  into  this  strange 
custom,  witliout  success,  and  at  length  re- 
solved that  they  must  assimilate  to  our  lutis, 
or  mountebanks,  whose  never-failing  drums 
might  well  be  set  off  against  the  horrid  sounds 
winch  must  proceed  from  the  English  per- 
formers on  beei-bones  and  iron. 

'  In  t.ict,  every  moment  added  to  our  stock 
of  information  upon  Frank  manners;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  ambassador,  we  were 
discussing  every  thing  we  daily  saw  when  the 
mehraandar  came  in  great  hurry  to  announce 
the  visit  of  the  kings  of  Hind.  "  Oh  AH  !  " 
exclaimed  the  ambassador,  "  how  is  this  ? 
kings  are  coming,  and  nobody  has  announced 
them  to  us  !  "  We  ran  to  the  windows  to  s-ec 
the  state  in  which  these  great  personages 
came,  expecting  at  least  to  see  them  mounted 
on  elephants,  when,  strange  to  relate,  we  saw 
two  common  infidels  standing  at  the  side  of  an 
old  dilapidated  carriage  full  of  straw,  barter- 
iug  witli  its  ragged  driver  for  the  expenses  of 
their  excursion  ;  and  these  the  mehmandar 
assured  us  were  the  king  and  deputy  king. 
"  How  .-"!!aid  the  ambassador,  "are  these  the 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Aureng  Zebe,  of 
Jehangir,  of  Sliah  Ailum.'  You  must  be 
laughing  at  our  beards  !  " 

'  •'■  It  IS  difficult  to  explain  matters  in  so  short 
a  time,''  said  the  mehmandar  ;  "  they  are  not 
properly  kings.  One  is  called  the  chair,  and 
the  other  deputy  chair,''  lirst  pointing  to  an 
arm-chair,  and  then  to  a  stool,  to  explain  what 
he  meant,  and  he  had  scarcely  done  this  when 
they  walked  in. 

'It  was  difficult  to  know-  what  etiquette  to 
adopt  wiih  these  personages ;  but  they  soon 
showed  us  that  they  required  none.  They 
were  plain-spoken  men,  without  any  airs  of 
greatness,  looking  more  like  substantial  pos- 
sessors of  good  shops  and  warehouses  than  the 
owners  of  kingiloms. ' 

Emboldened  by  time  they  ventured  abroad. 

'  We  now  ventured  to  walk  tiirough  the 
streets,  although  our  dress  and  appearance  at- 
tracted much  observation;  but  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  great  labyrinth  of  the  city,  we 
began  to  fear  that  we  should  never  find  our 
way  back.  We  hr.d  nothing  by  which  to  direct 
our  steps,  for  every  house  appeared  the  same 
in  our  eyes.  All  the  doors  were  alike,  and 
the  windows  of  the  same  shapes.  There  was 
neither  bath,  nor  caravanserai,  nor  barber's 
shop,  nor  even  a  dunghill,  that  wc  could  dis- 


cover, from  whence  we  could  take  a  fresh  de- 
parture ;  but  when  we  got  into  a  great  street 
it  was  interminable,  and  one  might  walk  more 
in  a  straight  line  than  in  the  Ckahar  Baorh  of 
Ispahan.     We   lost    ourselves   so    frequently, 
even  at  short  distances  from  our  own  home, 
that  I  determined  to  adopt  a  plan  which  I  had 
practised  with  success  in  the  forests  of  Mazan- 
deran,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  amongst  the  Tur- 
comans.    There  I  cut  notches  in  the  trees  as  I 
went,  and  by  this  means  recovered  myself  if  I 
lost  my  way.     Here  I  provided  mj'self  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  marking  every  corner,  I  at 
length  succeeded  to  walk  great  distances,  and 
to  find  uiy  way  back  williout  the  help  of  any 
one.     But  these  excursions    were   hazardous, 
for    we  were    among   a  strange    people,    and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  adventure. 
Once  I  had  strolled  to  some  distance  with  JNIo- 
hamed  Beg  ;  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
our  walk  took  us  into  green  fields.    There  were 
many  people  walking  to  and  fro  ;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  Christian  festival ;  the  day  happened 
to  be  fine,  and  the  sun  shone  almost  as  bright 
as  in  our  country.     We  came  to  a  beautiful 
spot,  with  grass  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  Mo- 
hamed  Beg  exclaimed,  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  what 
a  charming  place  fur   saying  one's   prayers." 
At  this  moment  a  clock  of  one  of  the  mosques 
struck   the    English    noon,   and    he    cuuld    no 
longer  resist. "There  is  the  zohor,  noon, "said  he, 
"  and  although  we  have  no  muezzin  to  make 
the  profession  of  faith,  and  to  call  us  to  prayer, 
still  let  us  not  disregard  tiie  notice.     Here  is 
water  at  hand  ;  we  will  wash,  and   then  make 
our  devotions."    To  say  the  truth,  I  never  had 
been  a  great  sayer  of  prayers.     Siiice  the  days 
when  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  sanctuary  at  Kom, 
where  I  had  prayed  enough  for  the   remainder 
of  my  life,  and  where  I  had  had   a  surfeit  of 
genuflexion,  I  had  always  played  at  "hide  and 
seek"  with  my  religious   duties,  never    going 
upon  my  knees  unless  there  was  danger  in  not 
doing  so.     The  absence  of  all  such  necessity 
in  this  unholy  country  was  to  me  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions,  and  therefore  I  cared  not 
to  leave  it.     But  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
wish  to  offend  my  companion  ;  and  although  I 
refused  hh  invitation,  yet  I  assured  him  that  I 
would  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  devotions. 
'He  first  washed  his  hands,  arms,  feet,  and 
back  of  his  ears,  in  an  adjoining  stream,   and 
having  ascertained  the  direction  of  Mecca,  he 
sat  down  and  combed  his  beard.    He  tlien  took 
from  his  person  his  sedls,  rings,  looking-glass, 
and  every  thing  of  value  which  he  h.id  about 
him,  and  taking  the  piece  of  holy  earth,   toge- 
ther with  his  beads,  from  his  breast,  he  placed 
them  before  them,  and  put  himself  in  the  first 
altitude  of  prayer.     By  this  time  tlie  infidels 
began  to  gatiier  around  us.     What  tliey  took 
us  for  it  is  difiicult  to  say  ;  mrsl  likely  for  jug- 
glers, tor  they  all  looked  with  intense  interest 
at  the  ditierent  trinkets  which  Jloiiamed  Beg 
liad  displayed  on  the  grass.     As  he  stood  up 
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with  his  feet  joined  togetlier,  emphatically  pro- 
nouncing the  fatheh,  upoQ  raising  his  hands 
before  him,  I  verily  believe  that  they  expected 
to  see  him  vault  into  the  air,  or  make  a  sum- 
merset, as  I  have  seen  some  of  their  own 
mountebanks  do  in  the  street;  but  when  he 
merely  went  through  his  prostrations,  touching 
the  piece  of  holy  earth,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  our  blessed  Prophet  and  the  twelve 
Imams,  with  his  forehead,  they  seemed  quite 
disappointed  ;  and  one  of  them  had  the  inso- 
lence to  take  it  up,  and  to  hand  it  about  to  his 
fellows  to  look  at.  Upon  this  my  Persian 
pride  was  roused.  Reprobate  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  see  ourselves  so  insulted,  and  a  bit 
of  our  hnly  Mecca  so  abused.  I  darted  for- 
wards to  snatch  the  relic  from  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  infidels;  niy  effort  was  received  with 
loud  hootings.  Mohamed  Beg  now  in  wrath 
got  upon  his  legs,  and,  heedless  of  any  thing 
but  the  insults  otfered  his  religion,  drew  his 
knife,  and  would  have  buried  it  in  the  bowels 
of  one  of  the  infidels,  when  he  received  a  blow 
wliich  must  have  been  inflicted  by  some  un- 
seen agent,  some  dite,  or  some  English  gin, 
which  was  thrown  so  exactly  into  the  very 
centre  of  his  stomach,  that  his  wrath  was  soon 
turned  into  vomiting  ;  iiis  beard  became  dis- 
tended, his  face  turned  white,  and  his  eyes 
streamed.  Never  had  prayer  been  so  little  pro- 
pitious. Instead  ef  pouring  forth  blessings,  his 
mouth  consoled  itself  with  curses;  and  when- 
ever he  could  take  breath,  it  was  refreshing  to 
hear  him  devote  the  whole  English  nation  to 
perdition,  and  announce  to  them  that  their 
fathers  were  now  roasting  in  the  fires  of  Je- 
hanum, 

'  Our  situation  was  not  very  enviable,  parti- 
cularly when  we  saw  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  surrounding  mob  to  proceed  to  some- 
thing more  violent  than  beating  Rlohamed 
Beg's  stomach.  There  was  one  man  more 
violent  than  the  rest,  who  performed  many 
feats,  the  object  of  which  we  could  in  no  wise 
understnnd  :  he  clenched  his  fi*t,  put  it  close 
to  mj'  nose,  and  then  took  off  his  coat.  This 
I  conceived  implied  hostility,  although  I  knew 
that  taking  ofFu  hat  implied  the  contrary.  To 
my  astonishment,  I  saw  anothtr  man  in  the 
crowd  step  forward  and  also  divest  himself  of 
his  coat:  strange  compliments,  thought  I,  but 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  In  one  of  the  parlies 
I  recognised  one  of  the  English  servants  em- 
ployed by  the  ambassador  ;  and  had  scarcely 
iiad  time  to  make  myself  known  to  him,  when, 
to  our  extreme  horror  and  amazement,  Mo- 
hamed Beg  and  I  saw  a  fight  between  these 
two  men,  the  equal  of  which  we  had  never  be- 
fore seen,  not  even  by  the  shah's  best  pehli- 
vans.  They  fought  with  great  vigour  and  re- 
solution ;  but  our  servant,  in  a  very  short  time, 
was  the  victor.  His  blows  fell  thicker  upon 
his  antagonist's  face  than  upon  the  feet  of  a 
sufft-rer  under  the  bastinado  in  Persia,  until 
every    feature  was  lost,   and   he   begged   for 


mercy.  After  he  was  well  beaten,  they  both 
shook  hands,  and  walked  off  apparently  good 
friends.  We,  however,  could  not  recover  our 
astonishment,  nor  could  we  at  all  comprehend 
the  object  ofourservant's  interference,  althongh 
he  assured  us  that  lie  only  fought  out  of  compli- 
ment tons.  We  had  frequently  before  heard  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  to  a  stranger;  of  his 
killing  his  last  sheep  for  his  entertainment ;  of 
his  depriving  himself  of  every  thing  rather 
than  that  his  guest  should  suffer  :  but  that  he 
should  stand  up  and  fight,  and  run  the  chance 
of  losing  his  eyes,  or  getting  his  nose  knocked 
off,  or  his  head  broken  for  the  stranger,  that 
we  had  never  yet  heard.  And  yet  we  had 
seen  this  very  act  performed  by  an  infidel, 
whom  in  our  minds  we  condemned  to  eternal 
punishments.  Mohamed  Beg  puzzled  his  head 
for  a  long  while  how  to  find  some  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  phenomenon;  but  all  he  could 
discover  was,  that  the  beating  which  had  most 
likely  been  intended  for  him  had,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  fate,  fallen  on  another.  We  re- 
turned home,  making  many  exclamations,  and 
astonished  the  ambassador  by  a  recital  of  all 
we  had  witnessed.' 

A  word  or  two  on  travelling  in  England. 

'  In  this  the  English  certainly  are  superior 
to  the  Persians  ;  for  although  our  takhieravati 
is  very  agreeable  in  its  way,  yet  nothing  can 
exceed  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  car- 
riaije.  In  the  takhteravan,  when  the  mules 
take  to  trotting,  or  when  the  one  proceeds 
willingly  and  the  other  refuses  to  go  except 
by  beating,  the  sufferer  in  the  cage  between 
both  undergoes  strange  motions;  but  in  the 
carria<je  all  is  agreeable.  It  is  so  easy  a  mo- 
tion that  one  might  go  through  one's  prayers 
in  it,  smoke  one's  kalioun,  or  eat  one's  dinner. 
We  at  first  found  it  attended  with  the  great 
inconvenience  of  want  of  air.  By  certaia 
pulleys  glasses  are  drawn  up;  but  not  being 
able  to  put  them  down  again,  we  were  nearly 
stifled  until  an  infidel  showed  us  the  secret  of 
the  contrivance.  I  question  whether  carriages 
would  ever  become  of  freneral  use  in  Persia  ; 
for,  after  all,  what  is  there  like  the  horse  for 
the  conveyance  of  man  ?  It  is  the  universal 
use  of  this  animal  that  makes  the  Persian  what 
he  is,  namely,  active  and  enterprising;  whilst 
the  Frank,  carried  about  in  his  carriage,  takes 
the  place  which  our  women  would  occupy, 
and  debases  his  manhood  seated  on  soft  cush- 
ions, sheltered  from  lieat  and  cold,  instead  of 
bestriding  a  hard  saddle,  exposed  to  and  har- 
dened by  the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

'  We  travelled  through  a  country,  the  whole 
of  which  was  better  watered  and  kept  than 
either  the  gardens  of  the  Takht  Kajar  at  Teh- 
ran, or  the  eight  paradises  of  Ispahan.  Not 
a  stone  was  to  be  seen  on  the  road.' 

These  extracts  will  give  the  reader  a  fair 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
written.     It  ought  to  become  popular. 
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men's  feelings. 

What  are  men's  feelings  1     What  the  stirring  thrill 
Of  life,  that  leaps  within  ?     Whence  flows  the  joy 
Of  young  hearts,  warm  in  hope  1     And  whence  the  still 
Cold  deaJliness  of  sorrow's  apathy  1 
Whence  springs  the  light  unto  the  laughing  eye  ? 
Whence  spreads  the  cloud,  like  foam  on  sunny  bay. 
Over  the  soul's  wreck'd  bhss  1     What  wakes  the  sigh 
From  the  pale  virgin's  lip,  and  what  the  gay. 
Wild  voice  of  mirth  ?     But,  of  men's  feelings,  what  are  they ! 

Go  !  mark  the  heart,  unfold  each  latent  cover, 
AnA  give  its  mysteries  to  the  world  !  Go,  go. 
And  in  its  sear  unravelments  discover. 
The  founts  of  human  bliss  and  human  woe  ! 
Watch  the  wild  passions  budding  in  tj;ie  glow 
Of  future  promise  !      In  its  nakedness 
Of  beauty,  manhood  shadows  on  the  brow. 
While  care  may  wrap  the  soul  in  cold  caresi 
Of  sorrowing  misery  and  of  loneliness  ! 

The  soldier  floats  his  plumage  on  the  gale. 
And  smiles  upon  the  lance  that  thirsts  for  death  : 
The  mother's  bosom  sorrows  at  the  tale, 
That  tells  of  reeking  battle's  haze  of  scath  ; 
The  poet  labours  for  the  living  wreath 
Of  burning  song  ;  while,  soldier,  poet,  all 
Balance  their  joyanco  on  a  wandering  breath  ! 
Man's  heart,   neath  cottage  roofer  palace  hall. 
Was  little  made  to  be  one  rosy  festival ! 

Cares,  sorrows,  joys,  expectancies  and  fears, — 
Life  is  the  fairy  picturing  of  a  dream, — 
A  little  sunshine,  and  an  age  of  tears 
To  shroud  in  weeping  that  brief  sunshine's  gleam  ! 
And  then  the  heart !   Few  men  are  what  they  seem  ; — 
And  fewer  yet  can  trace  the  workings  forth 
Of  a  deep  soul,  whose  feelings  are  a  beam 
Of  loneliness  to  light  him  on  the  earth. 
With  which  he  claims  no  fellowship,  save  his  sad  birth  ! 

Yes  I  wild  and  strange  and  wonderful,  the  feelings 
To  which  humanity  is  heir  !   but  none. 
Oh  !  none,  like  the  fired  poet's  high  revealings. 
When  fancy  makes  hit  suul  her  radiant  throne  ! 
Mark  the  unveil'd  bosom, — sear'd — alone, — 
How  many  a  tale  its  cells  of  passion  tell. 
Of  hope,  despair,  and  joys  for  ever  gone — 
While  the  blanch'd cheek  and  fiery  eye-beam,  well 
Proclaim  the  mystic  bondage  of  the  mighty  spell ! 

And  it  is  sad,  when  silence  robes  the  world, 
To  see  the  soul  awake  to  its  ovra  pain  ; 
For  I  could  wish  that  youth  had  ne'er  unfurl'd 
Its  flag  of  reason  o'er  the  madden'd  brain  ; 

For  mine  has  wanton'd  on  the but,  'tis  vain 

To  raise  the  voice — while  the  tir'd  heart  can  say, 
When  runs  the  lightning  through  each  arid  vein. 
And  it  were  bootless  that  the  idle  lay, 
Should  sing  its  frenzy  ! — But  men's  feelings  !  Such  are  they! 

D.  S.  L. 


June,  1828. 
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V;cTOK  Etienne  1)e  Jouy,  member  of 
the  second  class  of  the  French  Academy, 
was  born  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  in 
1/69.  At  a  very  early  age  he. entered 
the  military  service  ;  and,  in  1787,  went 
to  Cayenne,  and  thence  to  Pondiclierri, 
with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Luxembourg-  regiment.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1790,  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  some  degree  by  refuting  an  accu- 
sation which  had  been  made  by  M.  Louis 
Monneron  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Chandernagor,  relative  to  some  parts  of 
their  conduct. 

In  1791  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Colonel-General's  in- 
fantry regiment,  and  made  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  revolutionary  war  under 
thecommand  of  General  O'Moran,  whose 
aid-de-canip  he  was.  At  the  battle  of 
Furnes  he  distinguished  himself  in  so 
worthy  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  general,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  on  the  field. 
Being  implicated  in  the  same  revolu- 
tionary proceeding  which  led  General 
O'Moran  to  the  scaffold,  his  own  life 
was  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  indebted 
for  its  preservation  to  his  promptitude 
in  escaping.  He  took  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, and  remained  during  eight  months 
in  the  town  ofBremgarten,  together  with 
the  Marquis  of  Montesquiou.  The  des- 
truction of  Robespierre  having  now  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  again  en- 
tering France  without  danger,  he  took 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris 
army,  as  adjutant-general,  under  the 
command  of  General  Menon. 

He  was  engaged  in  effecting  tlie  tri- 
umph which  the  Convention  obtained  on 
the  2d  Prairial  over,  the  Terroristes ; 
but  having  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
shown  himself  to  be  opposed  to  the  fac- 
tion which  then  swayed  that  assembly, 
he  was  arrested,  and  deprived  of  his  ap- 
pointment, under  pretence  of  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  factious.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  obtained  his  li])erty, 
and  the  command  of  the  city  ;  but,  ex- 
posed, as  every  man  was  in  those  times, 
to  suspicion  and  calumny,  he  was  soon 
displaced  here  also,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  certain  political  intrigues  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  and  of  having  con- 
nived with  the  English  Ministry. 


Having  gained  wisdom  by  these  re- 
peated imprisonments,  he  took  advantage 
of  being  a  third  time  restored  to  liberty 
to  solicit  his  dismissal,  which  was  grant- 
ed in  ]  797,  with  a  pension  on  account  of 
his  wounds  and  services.  He  then  en- 
tered into  the  civil  administration,  and 
followed  the  Count  Ponticoulaut  to 
Brussels,  who  appointed  him  Chef  des 
Bureaux  of  the  prefecture  of  Dyle,  in 
which  office  he  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  admirable  regulations  which  were 
adopted  in  the  department.  When,  how- 
ever, his  patron  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Conservative  Senate,  M.  Jouy 
abandoned  the  administration  to  pursue 
literature  as  a  profession,  and  to  which, 
from  the  period  we  allude  to,  he  has 
been  exclusively  devoted. 

He  first  gained  some  celebrity  by  his 
comedies,  which  were  played  with  vary- 
ing success  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
In  18 10  his  opera  of '  La  Vestale'  obtained 
a  triumph  at  the  French  Opera-house, 
and,  powerfully  as  it  was  aided  by  the 
music  of  Spontini,  the  merits  of  its  lite- 
rary composition  were  considerable. 
During  the  very  height  of  this  opera's 
success,  a  parody  on  it  appeared,  which 
was  also  highly  popular.  Those  who 
applauded  it  were  a  little  disappointed, 
and  a  good  deal  su'-prised,  to  learn  that 
the  parody  was  by  the  author  of  the  very 
piece  which  it  was  intended  to  ridicule. 
To  this  opera  the  Institute  decreed  the 
prize  off'ered  for  the  best  lyric  poem 
which  should  be  adapted  to  the  theatre. 
By  several  subsequent  productions  of 
the  same  class  M.  Jouy  has  shown  that 
he  possesses  very  happy  talents  for  this 
kind  of  writing.  His  'Bayaderes,'  his 
'Abencerages,'  his  '  Fernand  Cortes,'  and 
others,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  style, 
the  elegant  facility  of  which  is  no  less 
striking  than  its  harmony  and  elevation, 
and  for  that  happy  talent  of  arranging 
the  dialogue  so  aS  to  suit  the  effect  of  the 
music.  His  tragedy  of  '  Tippoo  Saib '  is  a 
less  successful  effort :  thevery  same  power 
which  makes  his  other  works  so  pleasing 
— tlieir  vivacity  and  agreeable  levity — 
cannot  easily  be  raised  to  the  more  severe 
dignity  of  tragedy. 

M.  Jouy  became  afterwards  connected 
with  the  censorship  and  direction  of  se- 
veral journals,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  for  himself  a  new 
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path  in  this  department  of  literature,  by 
animating'  his  articles,  and  giving  to 
them  the  more  agreeable  variety  of  a 
dramatic  form.  By  this  happy  notion 
he  has  provided  himself  with  a  vehicle 
for  introducing  the  manners,  the  follies, 
and  the  eccentricities  of  the  day  ;  and  so 
much  is  it  adapted  to  the  public  taste, 
that,  since  1812,  several  works  of  this 
nature  have  proceeded  from  M.  Jouy's 
pen,  which  have  become  rather  European 
than  French,  from  the  numerous  transla- 
tions which  have  l)een  made  of  them. 
Upon  tliese  works  perhaps  M.  Jouy's  re- 
putation will  depend,  and  the  claim  which 
he  may  have  to  posthumous  fame  must 
be  founded.  His  poetry  (altliough, 
among  French  poetry,  it  ranks  deserved- 
ly high,)  has  yet  no  very  strong  principle 
of  vitality  ;  and,  when  it  shall  have  been 
forgotten,  his  light  sketches  of  manners 
and  habits  will  be  referred  to  as  forming 
a  domestic  history,  a  sort  of  menue  his- 
toire,  of  a  very  interesting  period. 

'  L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,' 
*  Le  Franc  Parleur,'  and  '  L'Hermite  de 
la  Guyane,'  the  two  former  of  which 
have  l)een  translated  into  English,  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  at  any  length  of  their  merits.  The 
following  criticism  of  a  countryman  and 
cotemporary  of  the  author's  is  candid  and 
true,  without  being  severe: 

'  The  Hermit  is  generally  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  observations,  and  also  some- 
times by  a  sort  of  Atticism  of  thought 
and  expression  which  a  delicate  fancy 
receives  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  polish  which  good  society  pro- 
duces. TJie  moving  gallery  of  portraits 
which  he  exhibits  would  give  a  more  cor- 
rect idf  a  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  times 
to  which  they  relate  if  the  author  had 
divested  himself  of  that  strong  taste  for 
caricature  which  he  possesses,  or  at 
least  if  he  had  made  use  of  it  with  a  little 
more  impartiality.  It  is,  unfortunately 
for  him,  too  often  apparent,  that  while 
he  preserves  the  features  he  turns  them 
into  grimace,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  per- 
sons whom  he  does  not  like,  in  which 
number  may  be  ranked  all  those  whose 
political  opinions  differ  from  his  own — a 
disposition  little  favourable  to  impar- 
tiality. A  passionate  defender  of  the 
philosophes  of  the  18th  century,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney,  IVl . 


Jouy  may  be  said  to  see  every  thing  ia 
Voltaire,  almost  as  much  as  Malle- 
branche  saw  in  God.  The  facility  of 
abandoning  himself  to  certain  impres- 
sions of  this  kind  has  led  him  to  wi'ite 
some  articles  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  consistent  with  that  opposition  to 
and  haired  of  revolutionary  tyranny  which 
have  always  distinguiahed  him.' 

M.  Jouy  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  181/5,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Chevalier  Parny,  to  whose  mischievous 
and  tlimsy  poems  the  silly  praise  of  Lady 
Morgan  has  given  a  certain  fame  in 
England  which  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  had,  and  could  never  have  de- 
served. 

It  would  be  no  grave  reproach  to  M. 
Jouy  to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  po- 
litical opinions,  or  that  his  name  was 
inscribed  in  the  extensive  list  of  the 
Girouettes,  because  there  are  few  of  his 
cotemporaries  who  have  not  in  their  turn 
done  the  same  thing  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  mention  this  fact,  we  do  it  in  no 
invidious  manner.  Some  two  or  three 
years  since,  for  some  reasons  which  are 
understood  perhaps  better  at  Paris  than 
in  London,  M.  Jouy  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  powers  that  be. 
His  tragedy  of  '  Sylla  '  was  supposed  to 
bear  too  close  an  analogy  and  too  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Buonaparte  and  his 
fortunes  :  the  personal  resemblance  of 
Talma  to  the  late  emperor — a  resem- 
blance which  the  actor  aided  by  every 
theatrical  device  —  excited  the  public 
feeling  more  strongly  than  the  authori- 
ties thought  \vas  wholesome  :  the  repre- 
sentation was  interdicted,  and  the  author 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  while  his 
name  was  raised  much  higher  than  it  had 
been  before. 

M.  Jouy,  being  engaged  with  other 
literary  men  in  a  biographical  dictionary,, 
called  'La  Biographic  des  Contempo- 
rains,'  wrote,  among  other  articles,  one 
upon  the  twin  brothers  Faucher,  who 
were  put  to  death  at  Bourdeaux  by  a 
military  commission.  In  the  course  of 
this  memoir  he  called  their  defence,  and 
the  manner  of  their  dcatli,  heroic,  and 
ventured  to  draw  a  comparison,  injudi- 
ciously enough,  perhaps,  between  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  and  those  _  in 
which  he  lives,  which  he  terminated  with 
the  pithy  observation  that  the  times  were 
changed.  For  this  offence  he  was  tried, 
and,  upon  an  appeal,  he  was  sentenced  to 
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one  month's  imprisoMinent.  M.  Dupin 
made  an  ingenious  and  eloquent  defence 
for  him:  but  it  is  in  the  speech  of  M.  Jouy 
himself  that  the  best  explanation  of  his 
conduct  is  to  be  found  ;  and  in  which  he 
very  ingeniously,  but  not  very  discreetly, 
repeats  the  offence,  by  showing  the  in- 
justice of  the  sentence  executed  on  the 
Fauchers :  he  says, 

*  In  the  biographical  article  which  I 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  these  ge- 
neral officers,  I  did  not  constitute  myself 
a  judge  of  the  political  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  condemnation ;  I  did 
not  even  ask  by  what  authority,  nor  by 
virtue  of  what  law,  they  were  prosecuted  ; 
I  did  not  discuss  the  competence  of  the 
tribunal  which  tried  them,  or  of  the  mili- 
tary judges  by  whom  they  were  con- 
demned. Discharging  only  the  task  of  a 
faithful  historian,  in  relating  their  lives, 
their  achievements,  and  their  misfor- 
tunes, I  felt  myself  limited  to  rendering- 
homage  simply  to  their  private  virtues. 
I  had  lived  in  the  close  intimacy  of  a 
camp  with  these  gentlemen,  to  whom 
nature  had  given  the  same  duration 
of  existence,  on  whom  she  had  be- 
stowed exactly  the  same  moral  and  phy- 
sical qualities  ;  in  a  word,  whom  she  had, 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  destined  to  be  born, 
to  live,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  together. 

*  It  was  my  province  to  retrace  the 
story  of  the  death  of  these  two  warriors, 
whose  innocence  is  demonstrated,  in  my 
eyes,  at  least — to  whose  memory  I  am 
bound  by  gratitude  :  could  I  express 
v/ith  less  bitterness  the  sorrows  which 
their  deplorable  fate  had  occasioned  ? 

'  I  have  not  said  that  their  sentence 
was  unjust ;  for  I  have  never  yet  seen 
the  official  papers  upon  which  their  trial 
was  founded,  and  which  their  own  rela- 
tives never  could  obtain  ;  but  I  said  that 
the  tribunal  which  condemned  them  was 
one  without  pity,  *  «  * 

*  When  the  expression  of  so  natural  a 
sentiment  became  the  object  of  an  accu- 
sation against  me,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  to  mind  that,  for  having  expressed 


regrets  upon  another  illustrious  unfortu- 
nate, a  sentenceof  death  was  pronounced 
against  me,  in  July,  1793,  in  this  very 
palace,  from  which  I  escaped  only  by 
flight.  But  the  times  are  changed,  (I 
repeat  again  the  words  which  are  the 
subject  of  my  accusation  :)  my  life 
was  menaced  in  1793  by  a  tribunal  of 
blood ;  now  I  am  only  defending  my 
liberty  before  my  natural  judges  ;  in  the 
presence  of  unchangeable  magistrates, 
whom  the  law  has  appointed.' 

M.  Jouy  then  proceeds  to  complain  of 
a  persecution  to  which  he  says  he  has 
been  long  exposed,  and  against  which 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  ought  to 
have  protected  him,  and  in  reference  to 
this  he  concludes  : 

'  The  times  are  changed  :  to  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  genius  of  war,  to  the  des- 
potism of  glorj',  *the  reign  of  the  laws 
has  succeeded  ;  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment is  established  ;  an  equal  liberty 
flourishes,  founded  upon  the  principles 
which  I  liave  always  earnestly  upheld; 
and  still  the  most  firm  supporters  of  the 
representative  government,  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  I  have  the  pride  to  reckon 
myself,  are  daily  exposed  to  the  en- 
venomed shafts  which  are  constantly  di- 
rected against  them  from  some  invisible 
hand.  It  is  before  you,  gentlemen — it 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  where  nei- 
ther hateful  passions,  nor  the  prejudices 
of  pride,  nor  the  caprices  of  power,  ought 
ever  to  intrude — that,  deprived  of  every 
other  shelter,  they  seek  now  to  find  a 
last  asylum.' 

For  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was 
then  sentenced,  and  which  is  now  long 
past,  M.  Jouy  conceived  the  notion  of 
writino-,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Jay, 
'  Les  Hermites  en  Prison,'  whi^h  was 
eminently  successful. 

Though  far  advanced  in  years,  he  has 
continued  his  contrihutions  to  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and,  considered  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  Europe. 
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The  title  ofthis  work  gives  no  indication  of 
the  nature  of  its  contents  ;  and  the  reader  will 
search  in  vain  in  these  two  volumes  for  any  of 
Mr.  Jones's  personal '  Recollections  of  Royalty.' 
Indeed,  so  sedulous  has  he  been  to  present  us 
with  what  others  have  said  relative  to  the 
kings  of  this  country,  that  he  left  very  little 
room  for  any  display  of  his  own  talents  ;  and, 
if  this  be  attributable  to  his  modesty,  we  are 
sorry  it  did  not  extend  itself  to  the  title-page. 
The  work,  however,  is  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting. With  considerable  industry  Mr. 
Jones  has  collected  many  valuable  historical 
facts  from  a  variety  of  sources ;  and  some  of 
the  papers  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid 
before  the  public.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  old 
chroniclers  ;  and  Hume's  History  and  Ellis's 
Original  Letters  supplied  the  remainder. 
There  is  in  some  instances  a  great  want  of 
taste  in  the  arrangement ;  but  upon  the  whole 
we  cannot  refuse  Mr.  Jones  our  meed  of 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  task.  Kings,  like  authors,  are  subject  to 
calamities  of  poverty.  In  the  Introduction, 
JMr.  Jones  says  :  — 

'  As  the  convulsions  of  nature  are  produced 
in  mountainous  regions,  and  the  fury  of  the 
te:upest  sweeps  over  the  heights,  so  are 
eminent  stations  in  society  exposed  to  perils 
and  wrecks,  which,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  ought 
to  render  them  objects  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension rather  than  of  desire  and  pursuit.  It  is 
well  observed,  that  Fortune  never  appears  in 
a  more  extravagant  humour  than  when  she 
reduces  monarchs  to  mendicants.  Half  a 
century  ago,  or  thereabouts,  it  was  not  ima- 
gined that  our  own  times  would  have  to 
record  many  such  instances.  After  having 
contemplated  kings  raised  into  divinities,  we 
see  them  now  depressed  as  beggars.  Our  own 
times,  in  two  opposite  senses,  may  be  empha- 
tically distinguished  as  the  age  of  kings. 

'  In  Voltaire's  Candide,  or  the  Optimist, 
there  is  an  admirable  satirical  stroke.  Eight 
travellers  meet  in  an  obscure  inn,  and  some 
of  them  with  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
a  scurvy  dinner.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, they  are  discovered  to  be  eight  monarchs 
in  Europe,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
crowns !  What  added  to  this  exquisite  satire 
was,  that  there  were  eight  living  monarchs  at 
that  moment  wanderers  upon  the  earth  ! 

'  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothario,  King  of 
Italy,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
age,  was  besieged  in  Pavia  by  Berenger,  who 
resolved  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son, 
after  Pavia  was  taken  :  she  escaped  from  her 


prison  with  her  almoner.  The  Archbishop  of 
Reggio  had  offered  her  an  asylum  ;  to  reach 
which,  she  and  her  almoner  travelled  on  foot 
through  the  country  by  night,  concealing  her- 
self in  the  day-time  among  the  corn,  while  the 
almoner  begged  for  alms  and  food  through  the 
villages. 

'  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  after 
having  been  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  his 
son,  Henry  the  Fifth,  escaped  from  prison. 
Poor,  vagrant,  and  without  aid,  he  entreated 
the  Bishop  of  Spires  to  grant  him  a  lay  pre- 
bend in  his  church.  "  I  have  studied,"  said 
he,  "  and  learned  to  sing,  and  may  therefore 
be  of  some  service  to  you."  The  request  was 
denied,  and  he  died  miserably  and  obscurely, 
at  Liege,  after  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  his  victories  and  his  grandeur  ! 

'  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  widow  of  Henry  the 
Great,  mother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  mo- 
ther-in-law of  three  sovereigns,  and  Regent  of 
France,  frequently  wanted  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  the  utmost  misery. 
The  intrigues  of  Richlieu  compelled  her  to  ex- 
ile herself,  and  live  an  unhappy  fugitive.  Her 
petition  exists,  with  this  supplicatory  opening : 
"Siipplie  Marie  Reine  de  France  et  de  Navarre, 
disant,  que  depuis  le  23  Fevrier  elle  aurait  6t6 
arretee  prisonniere  au  chateau  de  Compiegne, 
sans  etre  ni  accusee  ni  soupfonnee,"  &c. 

'  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  "  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Charles  the  First,"  presents  us 
with  a  melancholy  picture  of  this  unfortunate 
monarch.  He  has  alsj  described  the  person 
of  the  old  queen-mother  of  France  :  — 

'  "  In  the  month  of  August,  1641,  I  beheld 
the  old  queen-mother  of  France,  departing 
from  London,  in  the  company  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Arundel.  A  sad  spectacle  of  mortality  it 
was,  and  produced  tears  from  mine  eyes,  and 
many  other  beholders,  ^o  see  an  aged,  lean, 
decrepid,  poor  queen,  ready  for  her  grave,  ne- 
cessitated to  depart  hence,  having  no  place  of 
residence  in  this  world  left  her  but  where  the 
courtesy  of  her  hard  fortune  assigned  it.  She 
had  been  the  only  stately  and  magnificent 
vv'oman  of  Europe  ;  wife  to  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  lived  in  France  ;  mother  unto  one 
king,  and  unto  two  queens." 

'  In  the  year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio, 
King  of  Portugal :  his  body  is  interred  at  the 
Cordeliers,  and  his  heart  deposited  at  the  Ave 
Maria.  Nothing  on  earth  could  compel  this 
prince  to  renounce  his  crown.  He  passed 
over  to  England,  and  Elizabeth  assisted  him 
with  troops  ;  but,  at  length,  he  died  in  France, 
in  great  poverty.  This  dethroned  monarch 
was  happy  in  one  thing,  which  is  indeed  rare  : 
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ill  all  his  miseries  he  had  a  servant,  who 
proved  a  tender  and  faithful  friend,  and  who 
only  desired  to  participate  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  soften  his  miseries  ;  and,  for  the  re- 
compense of  his  services,  all  he  wished  was, 
to  be  buried  at  the  feet  ot  his  dear  master. 
This  hero  in  loyalty,  to  whom  the  ancient 
Ilomans  would  have  raised  an  altar,  was  Don 
Diego  Bothei,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
court  of  Portugal,  and  who  drew  his  origin 
from  the  kings  of  Bohemia. 

'  Hume  furnishes  us  with  an  anecdote  of 
singular  royal  distress.  He  informs  us  that 
the  Queen  of  England,  with  her  son  Charles, 
had  "  a  moderate  pension  assigned  her  ;  but  it 
was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit  ran  so  low, 
that  one  morning,  when  the  Cardinal  de  llctz 
waited  on  her,  she  informed  him,  that  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was  obliged 
fo  lie  a-bed  for  the  want  of  a  iire  to  warm  her. 
To  such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst 
of  Paris,  a  Queen  of  England,  and  a  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France!"  We  find  another 
proof  of  her  excessive  poverty.  Salmasius, 
after  publishing  his  celebrated  political  book, 
in  favour  of  Charles  II.  the  Dejensio  Regia, 
was  much  blamed  by  a  friend,  for  not  having 
sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed  queen  of  Charles, 
who,  he  writes,  though  poor,  would  yet  have 
paid  the  bearer. 

'  The  daughter  of  James  the  First,  v.ho 
married  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  her  attempts 
to  get  her  husband  crowned,  was  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  and  wandered  frequently 
in  disguise  as  a  mere  vagrant. 

'  A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles 
the  Seventh  of  France :  our  Henry  the  Fifth 
had  shrunk  his  kingdom  into  the  town  of 
Bourges.  It  is  said,  that  having  told  a  shoe- 
maker, after  he  had  just  tried  on  a  pair  of 
boots,  that  ho  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them, 
Crispin  had  such  callous  feeling,  that  he  re- 
fused his  majesty  the  boots  !  "  It  is  for  this 
reason,"  says  Comines,  "  I  praise  those  princes 
who  are  on  good  terms  with  tjie  lowest  of 
their  people  ;  for  they  know  not  at  what  hour 
they  may  want  them."  Many  monarchs,  at 
this  day,  have  probably  experienced,  more 
than  once,  the  truth  of  the  reflection  of 
Comines. 

'  It  may  be  added  here,  that,  in  all  con- 
quered countries,  some  descendants  of  royalty 
liave  been  found  among  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace. An  Irish  prince  has  been  discovered  in 
the  person  of  a  miserable  peasant ;  and  in 
Mexico,  its  faithful  historian,  Clavigero, 
notices,  that  he  has  known  a  locksmith,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings  ;  and  a 
tailor,  the  representative  of  one  of  its  noblest 
families. 

'  Among  other  remarkable  instances  of  royal 
infelicity,  the  following  is  deserving  of  re- 
cord : — Lady  Frances  Brandon  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by 
his  consort,  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Henry  tho 
Seventh,  and  widow  of  the  great  and  good 


Louis  XIII.  King  of  France.  Lady  Frances 
married  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
created  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  by 
this  nobleman  she  was  the  mother  of  Lady 
Jane,  Lady  Catherine,  and  Lady  Mary  Grey. 
After  the  violent  death  of  the  duke,  the 
duchess  dowager,  unmindful  of  her  royal  de- 
scent, married  a  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes  ;  after  which,  history  informs  us,  she 
was  so  piteously  reduced,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  porch  of  a  church  all  night,  for 
want  of  the  means  to  procure  herself  a  better 
lodging.  The  duke,  her  first  husband,  with 
her  daughter  Lady  Jane,  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  were  executed  on  the 
same  day.  Her  second  daughter.  Lady  Ca- 
therine, was  first  married  to  Henry  Lord 
Herbert,  (son  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,) 
fiom  whom  she  was  divorced.  She  then 
married  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford ; 
but  this  last  marriage  being  without  the  license 
of  the  arbitrary  Elizabeth,  they  were  both  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  in  separate  apart- 
ments.' 

Where  merit  is  claimed  on  the  score  of 
industry  and  research,  correctness  is  indis- 
pensable ;  but,  while  poring  over  neglected 
tomes,  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
modern  authors  might  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. '  In  the  year  1566,'  saj's  he,  in 
the  Introduction,  '  at  the  celebrated  meet- 
ing, at  Bayonne,  of  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Frauce,  which  led  to  such  tragical  results,  the 
young  queen  was,  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  es- 
corted thither  to  meet  her  brother,  Charles  IX. 
and  Catherine,  her  mother.  It  was  amidst  the 
gaietj'  and  festivities  tif  this  interview,  that,  in 
the  dark  counsel  between  Charles,  his  mother, 
and  the  duke,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots was  resolved  upon.' 

Now  this  is  not  true  ;  and  Dr.  Lingard,  in 
the  vindication  of  his  '  History  of  England' 
from  the  aspersions  of  tlie  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' has  proved  that  no  sucli  compact  as  is 
here  intimated  was  entered  into  at  Bayonne. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  followed  false  guides  ;  but  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  wedded  to  any  particular  system, 
and  seems  to  err  more  from  want  of  iuforma- 
tion  than  from  any  inclination  to  misrepresent. 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  relative 
to  costume  at  difterent  periods  scattered 
through  the  work.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  female  dress,  it  appears,  as  well 
as  religion,  underwent  an  incipient  reform. 

'  The  dress  of  females  of  rank  at  this  period 
of  our  history  was  restrained  by  limitations  of 
a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  re- 
stricted the  absurdities  of  male  attire,  and  was 
less  extravagant.  The  gown,  composed  of  silk 
or  velvet,  was  shortened  or  lengthened  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  countess 
was  obliged  by  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  have  a 
train  both  behind  and  before,  which  she  hung 
upon  her  arm,  or  fastened  upon  her  girdle  j  the 
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baroness,  and  all  under  her  degree,  were  pro- 
hibited from  assuming  that  badge  of  diatinc- 
tioh.  The  matron  was  distinguished  from  tlie 
unmarried  woman,  by  the  different  mode  of 
their  head  attire  :  the  hood  of  the  former  had 
recently  been  superseded  by  a  coif  or  close 
bonnet,  of  which  the  pictures  of  Holbein  give  a 
representation  ;  while  the  youthful  and  the 
single,  with  cliaracteristic  simplicity,  wore  the 
hair  braided  with  knots  of  ribbon. 

'  The  materials  of  the  dresses  at  this  period 
were  costly  ;  and  were  sometimes  enriched  by 
embroidery,  and  by  the  addition  of  })recious 
stones.  Such  was  the  demand  for  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  velvets  and  damasks,  that 
three  or  four  thousand  pieces  were  in  one  year 
imported  from  Italy.  The  number  may  appear 
trifling  at  the  present  day,  when  such  materials 
of  dress  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class 
or  rank  of  persons,  but  may  be  worn  by  all 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  them  ;  bat  in  those 
times  of  aristocratic  pride,  persons  of  inferior 
rank  were  obliged  to  adhere  to  a  simple  and 
serviceable  garment,  made  of  woollen  or  of 
hempen  cloth,  somewhat  resembling  the  Saxon 
tunic  ;  and  from  this  picturesque  mantle  or 
gown,  the  frock  of  the  waggoner,  still  in  use  in 
most  of  the  counties  in  England,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth  placed  so  much  import- 
ance upon  dress,  that  during  his  reign  the 
wardrobes  of  the  nobility  increased  to  many 
times  their  former  value,  while  his  own  ex- 
ceeded in  costliness  that  of  any  preceding  mo- 
narch. The  manifest  advantages  resulting  to 
trade,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  ostentatious  dis- 
play, may  have  been  the  motive  for  the  encou- 
ragement which  this  monarch  bestowed  upon 
those  who,  in  this  respect,  did  most  honour  to 
his  court ;  and,  in  an  age  when  the  distinctions 
of  mental  superiority  were  less  understood  or 
acknowledged  than  at  present,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  external  advantages  sliould  have 
been  held  in  undue  estimation.' 

Before  this  period  dress  was  grotesque 
enough. 

'  The  dress  of  the  nobility  during  the  reigns 
ofRicliard  and  Henry  VII.  was  grotesque  and 
fantastical,  sucli  as  renders  it  difficult  at  first 
to  distmguish  the  sex.  Over  the  breeches 
was  worn  a  petticoat ;  the  doublet  was  laced, 
like  the  stays  wf  a  pregnant  woman,  across  a 
stomacher,  and  a  gown  or  mantle  with  wide 
sleeves  descended  over  the  doublet  and  petti- 
coat down  to  the  ankles.  Commoners  were 
satisfied,  instead  of  a  gown,  with  a  frock  or 
tunic,  shaped  like  a  shirt,  gathered  at  the  mid- 
dle, and  fastened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle, 
from  which  a  short  dagger  was  generally  sus- 
pendsd.  But  the  petticoat  was  rejected  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  trauses 
or  light  breeches,  that  displayed  the  minute 
symmetry  of  the  limbs,  were  revived,  and  the 
length  of  the  doublet  and  mantle  diminished. 
'  The  fashions   which   the   great    have  dis- 


carded arc  often  retained  by  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  form  of  the  tunic,  a  Saxon  garn.ent, 
may  still  be  discovered  in  the  waggoner's 
frock  ;  of  the  trause,  and  periiaps  of  the  petti- 
coat, in  the  different  trowsers  that  are  worn  by 
seamen. 

'  These  habits  were  again  diversified  by  mi- 
nute decorations  and  changes  of  fashion  :  from 
an  opinion  that  corpulence  contributes  to  dig- 
nity, the  doublet  was  puckered,  stuffed,  and 
distended  around  the  body;   the  sleeves  were 
swelled    into    large    ruffs,    and    the    breeches 
bcdstered  about  the  hips  ;  but  liow  are  we  to 
describe  an  aruficial  protuberance,  gross   and 
indecent   in    the   age    of  Henry  VII [.   if  we 
judge  from  his  and  the  portraits  of  others,  a 
familiar   appurtenance    to    the    dress    of    the 
sovereign,  the  knight,  and  mechanic,  at  a  fu- 
ture period  retained  in  comedy  as  a  favourite 
theme  of  licentious  merriment]     The  doublet 
and   breeches    were    someiimes  slashed,    and 
with   the  addition  of  a  short  cloak,  to  which 
a  stiffened    cap   was  peculiar,  resembled  the 
national  dress  of  the  Spaniards.     The  doublet 
is  now  transformed  into  a  waistcoat,  and  the 
cloak  or  mantle,  to  whi-h  the  sleeves  uf  the 
doublet  were  traj\sferre(i,  has  been  converted 
gradually  into  a  modern  coat;  but  the  dress 
of  the  age  was  justly  censured  as  inconvenient 
and  clumsy.     "  Men's  servants,"  to  whom  the 
fashions   had    descended   with  the  clothes  of 
their    masters,    "  have  suche    pleytes,''    says 
Fitzherbert,  "  upon  theyr  brestes,  and  ruffes 
ujipon  theyr  sieves  above  theyr  elbowes,   that 
yf  their  raayster  or  theym  selfe  hadde  never  so 
greatte  neede,  they  coulde  not  shoole  one  sliote 
to  hurte  thejr  euemyes   till  the-y  had  caste  of 
Iheyr    coats,    or  cut  of   theyr    sieves."      The 
dress  of  the  peasantry  was   similar,  but  more 
convenient,  consisting  generally  of  trunk  hose 
and  a  doublet  of  coarse  and  durable  fustian. 

'  The  materials  employed  in  dress  were  rich 
and  expensive;  cloth  of  gold,  furs,  silks,  and 
velvet,  profusely  embroidered.  The  habits  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  q  leen,  in  their  procession 
to  the  tow  er  previous  to  their  coronation,  are 
described  by  Hall,  an  historian  delighting  in 
shows  and  spectacles.  "  His  grace  wared  in 
his  uppermost  apparell  a  robe  of  crimsyn  vel- 
vet, furred  with  armyns;  his  jacket  or  cote  of 
raised  gold ;  the  placard  embroidered  ^ith 
diamonds,  rubies,  enieraudes,  greate  pearles, 
and  other  riche  stones;  a  greate  baudeuke 
about  his  necke  of  large  balasses.  The 
quene  was  apparelled  in  white  satyn  embroi- 
dered, her  hairehangyng  down  to  her  backe, 
of  a  very  great  length,  bewteful  and  goodly  lo 
behold,  and  on  her  liedde  a  coronall,  set  with 
m*iiy  riche  orient  stones.'' 

'The  attire  of  females  was  becoming  and 
decent,  similar  in  its  fashion  to  their  present 
dress,  but  less  subject  to  change  and  caprice. 
The  large  and  fantastic  head-dresses  of  the 
former  age  were  superseded  by  coifs  and  vel- 
vet bonnets,  beneath  which  the    matron   ga- 
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thered  licr  locks  into  tuffs  or  tussocks ;  but  tlie 
virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and  her  hair 
braided  and  fasiened  with  ribbons.  Among 
penilemen  long  hair  was  fashionable  through 
Europe,  till  the  Emperor  Charles,  during  a 
voyage,  dt-voted  his  locks  for  his  health  or 
satet^-,  and  in  England,  Henry,  a  tyrant  even 
in  taste,  gave  efficacj'  to  the  fashion  by  a  pe- 
remptory ordur  for  his  attendants  and  courtiers 
to  poll  their  heads.  The  same  spirit  induced 
liini,  probably  by  sumptuary  Jaws,  to  regulate 
the  dress  of  his  subjects.  Cioth  of  gold  or 
tissue  was  reserved  for  the  dukes  and  mar- 
quesses; ifof  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal 
lamily.  Silks  and  velvets  were  restricted  to 
commoners  of  wealth  or  distinction  ;  but  em- 
broidery was  interdicted  from  all  beneath  the 
degree  of  an  earl.'  Cuffs  tor  the  sleeves,  and 
bands  and  rulTs  for  the  neck,  were  the  inven- 
tion of  this  period  ;  but  felt  liats  were  of 
earlier  origin  ;  and  were  still  coarser  and 
cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets.  Pockets,  a 
convenience  known  to  the  ancients,  are  per- 
haps the  latest  real  improvement  in  dress  ;  but 
instead  of  pockets,  a  loose  pouch  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  suspended  from  the 
girdle. 

'The  Scottish  was  apparently  the  same  \\\\.\\ 
the  English  dress,  the  bonnet  excepted,  pecu- 
liar both  in  its  colour  and  form.  The  masks 
and  trains  and  superfluous  finery  of  female 
apparel,  liad  been  uniformly  prohibited  ;  but 
fashion  is  superior  to  human  laws,  and  we 
learn  from  the  satirical  invectives  of  poets, 
that  the  ladies  still  persisted  in  retaining  their 
fancy  and  muzzling  their  faces.' 

The  following  curious  particulars  relate  to 
dress  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Simplicity  in  dress  is  the  result  of 
civilization,  more  advanced. 

'  Cloth  of  gold,  satin,  and  velvet,  enriched  by 


the  florid  decorations  of  the  needle,  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  pride  of  nobles;  robes 
formed  of  these  costly  materials  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  embroidery  of  goldsmiths' 
work,  thickly  set  with  precious  stones ;  and 
the  most  absurd  and  fantastic  habits  were  con- 
tinually  adopted,  in  the  restless  desire  to  ap- 
ptur  in  new  inventions.  John  of  Ghent  is 
represented  in  a  habit  divided  straight  down 
the  middle,  one  side  white,  the  other  half 
dark  blue  ;  and  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  on  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  rode  in  procession  through 
London  in  a  jacket  of  cloth-of  gold,  "  after  the 
German  fashion."  The  dukes  and  earls  who 
attended  his  coronation  wore  three  bars  of 
ermine  on  the  left  arm,  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
long,  "  or  thereabouts  ;"  the  barons  had  but 
two  :  and  over  the  monarch's  head  was  borne 
a  canopy  of  blue  silk,  supported  by  silver 
staves,  with  four  gold  bells  "  that  rang  at  the 
corners."  "  Early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
began,"  says  Stow,  "  the  detestable  use  of 
piked  shoes,  tied  to  the  knees  with  chains  of 
silver  gilt ;  also  women  used  high  attire  on 
their  heads  with  piked  horns  and  long  training 
gowns.  The  commons  also  were  besotted  in 
excesse  of  apparel ;  in  wide  surcoates  reaching 
to  their  loines  ;  some  in  a  garment  reaching  to 
their  heels,  close  before  and  strowting  out  at 
the  sides,  so  that  oa  the  backe  they  make  men 
seeme  women,  and  this  they  called  by  a  ridi- 
culous name  gowne.  Their  hoodes  are  little, 
and  tied  under  the  chin."  ' 

The  science  of  horticulture  was  then  but 
little  understood. 

'  Fruit,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  scarce.  In  an  origi- 
nal MS.  signed  by  the  king  himself,  and  kept 
in  the  Remembrance  Office,  it  appears,  that 
apples  were  not  less  than  one  or  two  shillings 
a  piece — that  a  red  rose  cost  two  shillings,  &c.' 


STANZAS    FOIl    MUSIC. 
BY    J.    A.    SHEA. 

Where  are  they,  where  are  they. 

Whom,  wheir  o'er  the  seas  we  pass'd, 
We  had  hop'd  to  meet  to  daj^ 

Where  we  lov'd  and  left  them  last? 
Flowers  and  breezes,  rocks  and  rills. 

Echoes  of  the  mountain  way, 
Tell  us,  from  your  home  of  hills. 

Where  are  they,  where  are  they  ? 

Where  are  they  ? 
Wailing  echoes !  ye  return 

The  question  back  again  to  me. 
Ye  too  seem  our  friends  to  mourn. 

As  those  we  ne'er  again  may  see. 
Then  seek  your  caves,  and  sleep  ye  on. 

Till  other  friends,  now  far  away. 
Shall  ask  ye,  when  we  too  are  gone, 

'  Where  are  they,  where  are  they  1 

Where  are  they  1 
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This  is  altog'ether  an  age  of  folly ;  our 
merchants  send  skates  to  Mexico,  where 
the  thermometer  is  never  below  80  ;  the 
Bible  Society  distributes  the  sacred  vo- 
lume in  Turkey,  where  not  more  than 
one  man  in  five  tliousand  has  ever  learnt 
to  read  ;  and  most  preposterous  of  all,  a 
Protestant  association  has  been  formed 
for  converting  Paddy  from  the  errors  of 
popery.  The  wisdom  of  these  religious 
fanatics  is  on  a  par  with  these  economists, 
who  have  sagely  concluded  that  vice  is 
beneficial,  and  morality  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  society ;  that  marrying 
is  the  cause  of  universal  misery,  and,  of 
course,  that  libertinism  is  not  only  harm- 
less, but  laudable.  The  new  reformers, 
like  Hajji  Baba,  are  of  opinion  that  no- 
thing is  right  but  that  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed,  and  satisfied  with 
the  authorities  of  their  nurses,  they  con- 
clude that  popery  is  that  damnable  thing 
which  the  distempered  fancies  of  Fox's 
wrinkled  admirers  have  pronounced  it. 
The  schoolmaster,  'tis  true,  is  abroad, 
but  his  birch  has  not  yet  done  much  for 
the  cause  of  reason.  John  Bull's  preju- 
dices are  strong,  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  who  wait  anxiously  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  ;  and  though  we  see  in 
the  excess  our  ultimate  remedy,  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  hypocritical 
efforts  of  the  few  is  anything  but  flatter- 
ing to  the  good  sense,  or  common  sense 
of  the  English  people.  The  victims  of 
the  holy  speculators  are  not  the  very 
poor ;  they  belong  to  that  class  which  is 
supposed  to  regulate,  in  some  measure, 
the  nature  of  public  opinion,  and  though 
the  work  of  the  Lord  (to  use  the  blas- 
phemous expressions  of  those  advocates 
of  primitive  Christianity)  is  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  the  weaker  and 
the  lovelier  sex,  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
thousand  is  annually  extracted  from  John 
Bull's  pocket,  to  forward  the  work  of 
fanaticism  speaks  volumes,  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people.  In  no  other 
part  of  Europe  could  the  same  game  be 
played  with  a  corresponding  success. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  a 
whole  people  deceive  themselves.  The 
French  imagined  that  they  were  philoso- 
phers when  they  ridiculed  the  sacred 
rites  of  religion;  and  while  they  laughed 
at  what  tliey  called  Christian  credulitv, 
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they  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  mountebanks;  they  denied 
the  miracles  of  Christ ;  but  they  believed 
that  a  peasant  of  Normandy  could  per- 
form prodigies  !  The  people  of  England 
have  for  centuries  indulged  in  the  most 
complacent  self-satisfaction ;  they  are  a 
matter-of-fact  people,  but  they  are  de- 
ceived by  false  facts.  They  rely  too  little 
upon  common  sense  and  too  much  upon 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  protracting  the  reign  of  delu- 
sion. A  little  reflection  would  convince 
them  that  what  they  are  told  cannot  be 
true  ;  but  unfortunately  it  accords  but. 
too  well  with  their  prejudices  ;  and  they 
have  hillierto  swallowed  with  avidity  the 
most  monstrous  accounts  of  Catholicism. 
On  the  22nd  of  last  month  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mortimer  O  Sullivan,  in  Saint 
Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.  This  Divine 
has  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  for 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  He 
is  full  of  assurance,  a  great  deal  of  self- 
confidence,  and  a  very  tolerable  delivery. 
In  addition  to  this  he  is  a  convert ;  and 
seldom  fails  to  adduce  his  personal  ex- 
perience as  an  evidence  of  the  mischiev- 
ousness  of  popery.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  calculated  largely  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  hearers ;  he  assured  them 
quite  positively,  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
did  not  consider  murder,  in  any  shape,  a 
sin ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  a  work 
of  mercy  to  seduce  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  established  church.  He  knew  well 
that  this  was  all  a  joke  ;  he  knew  that 
what  he  encouraged  them  to  undertake 
was  unattainable :  that  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  the  Irish  Catholics  to  become 
Protestants,  and  that  the  new  reforma- 
tion was  all  a  humbug !  The  cockney's 
have,  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  this 
opinion  ;  a  few  only  attended  to  be  en- 
lightened by  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  eloquence; 
and  the  managers  of  the  Reformation 
Society  have  discovered  that  the  conver- 
sion of  Catholics  is  out  of  the  question; 
and,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  their  object  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Catholic  principles.  *  Chapel 
after  chapel,'  they  say  in  their  report, 
•  has  risen  in  our  streets,  and  in  our  vil- 
lages, and  one  seminary  has  succeeded 
another  in  the  perversion  of  youth,  while 
2i{ 
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thousands  of  the  ignorant  and  half  in- 
structed of  our  population,  have  ex- 
changed a  nominal  profession  of  Protes- 
tantism, for  a  firmer  attachment  to  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  an  antiscriptural 
ritual.  Emboldened  by  success,  confi- 
dent in  numbers,  and  encouraged  by  Pro- 
testant indifference  on  one  hand,  and 
Protestant  liberality   on   the  other,  the 


emissaries  of  the  system  are  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts.'  Again,  '  These  societies 
will  contemplate  the  twofold  object  of 
assisting  the  funds  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion, and  diflfusing  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  such  a  form  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  their 
respective  districts  ! ! !'  P. 


VICTO 

If  novelty  in  a  novel  be  essential,  the  author 
of  this  tale  has,  iu  one  sense  at  least,  suc- 
ceeded. The  heroine  is  as  lovely  and  as  per- 
fect as  the  heroine  of  a  romance  ought  to  be, 
but  her  ultimate  destiny  offends  against  all  the 
canons  of  novelists  :  she  does  not  vred  the  man 
she  loves  :  the  libertine — for  there  is  a  liber- 
tine introduced — does  not  reform :  and  j'et 
we  cannot  help  sympathising  with  Victoria, 
and  rejoice  when,  at  length,  we  find  her 
happy. 

The  fair  writer,  for  there  is  something  about 
'  Victoria'  which  assures  us  that  it  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  female  pen,  has  displayed  great 
ingenuity  in  the  management  of  her  story. 
She  never  departs  from  probabilities ;  every  in- 
cident is  natural,  but  still  there  is  abundance 
of  the  romance  of  real  life  to  give  an  interest 
to  the  narrative,  independent  of  those  adsci- 
titious  aids  which  writers  are  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing,  from  the  introduction  of  incased 
skeletons,  damp  dungeons,  haunted  castles, 
mysterious  labyrinths,  and  secret  doors. 
There  are  none  of  these  common-place  hor- 
rors in  this  tale  :  the  interest  it  excites  is 
m.ore  permanent :  it  appeals  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  and  instructs  whilst  it 
amuses.  The  style  is  animated  and  pleasing, 
and  the  sentiments  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  accomplished  and  cultivated  mind. 
Most  of  the  personages  introduced  belong 
to  history,  for  '  Victoria'  illustrates  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
and  is  founded  on  an  incident  related  in 
Sully's  Memoirs. 

Victoria  was  the  protege  of  Mademoiselle 
Blanche  de  Thionville,  whose  love  for  Henry 
forms  the  under-plot  of  the  tale  ;  and  while  the 
youthful  monarch  resided  in  Navarre,  he  gave 
her  the  title  of  '  the  Rose  of  the  Saint.' 
Her  accomplishments  were  nothing  inferior  to 
those  of  her  patroness  ;  and  her  beauty  was  so 
remarkable,  that  the  maids  of  the  village  of 
St.  Hillary  willingly  conceded  her  the  first 
place  at  all  their  fetes.  During  the  absence 
of  her  father,  who  was  called  to  the  field  by  a 
feudal  lord,  Victoria  rescued  from  imminent 
peril  a  strange  knight,  and  had  him  conveyed 
to  her  cottage.  His  name  was  De  Courcy  ; 
be  was  handsome  and  accomplished,  and  easily 
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made  an  impression  upon  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Victoria.  He  was,  however,  a  male 
coquette,  and  having  libelled  his  fair  deliverer, 
she  refused,  well  as  she  loved  bim,  to  see  him 
any  more.  Suspecting  that  her  situation  in 
life  was  the  cause  of  bis  having  trifled  with 
her  feelings,  she  determined  to  pique  him,  by 
proving  that  she  was  qualified  to  move  in 
lordly  circles.  The  arrival  of  the  King  at 
Pau  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  putting 
her  resolution  into  practice.  At  a  fete  given 
by  the  monarch's  sister,  Victoria  carried  oft" 
the  prize  of  archery  from  a  number  of  fair 
competitors  ;  and  her  beauty  having  attracted 
universal  attention,  the  Lady  Blanche  carried 
her  to  court.  The  monarch,  who  had  recog- 
nized the  '  Rose  of  the  Saint'  on  the  day  of  the 
fete,  sent  her  a  present  of  a  beautiful  palfrey. 
'  Blanche  was  delighted  at  this  mark  of 
personal  attention  to  her  fiiend,  and  proposed 
to  Victoria  to  ride.  By  the  time  they  were 
ready  prepared  to  mount,  INIademoiselle  de 
Thionville  was  not  much  surprised  to  see  the 
gallant  monarch  himself  approaching  to  escort 
them.  The  ready  blush  rose  to  her  cheek 
when  she  learnt  that  a  riding  party  was  pro- 
posed for  the  morning,  which  she  and  Victoria 
were  invited  to  join. 

'  A  youthful  monarch,  who,  like  Henry  of 
Navarre,  notwithstanding  his  natural  turn  for 
gallantry---notwithstanding  his  habitual  hesoin 
d' aimer,  (and  the  history  of  his  life  shows  that 
he  scarcely  knew  how  to  exist  without  it,)--- 
who  never  sufiered  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  a  vigorous,  industrious,  and 
persevering  attention  to  the  important  duties 
of  his  high  station,  could  not  afford  time  to 
pursue  with  patient  assiduity  the  coy  steps  of 
an  unwilling  maiden.  He,  who  rose  at  six 
every  morning,  and  was  seen  labouring  with 
all  the  application  of  the  lowest  of  his  secreta- 
ries till  ten,  and  relinquished  the  business  of 
the  statesman  only  to  take  up  that  of  the 
soldier,  proceeding  from  the  cabinet  of  his 
ministers  to  the  inspection  of  his;  troops,  and 
the  council  of  his  generals,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  thought  to  waste  upon  an 
unrequited  love.  It  is  only  the  idle,  and  the 
very  idle,  who  can  sit  angling  by  the  hour  for 
the  fish  that  will  not  bite,  and,  when  the  day 
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is  past,  will  waste  the  next  in  bewailing  their 
unsuccessful  sport.  King  Henry  had  certainly 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  the  fair  archer.  When  he  threw  the  chain 
that  bore  the  prize  over  her  neck,  his  curiosity 
was  piqued,  to  know  how  it  happened  that  a 
simple  village  girl,  such  as  he  recollected 
Victoria,  should  be  so  metamorphosed.  His 
silence  concerning  her  was  purely  accidental 
at  first,  but  when  he  observed  the  degree 
of  interest,  that  the  mystery  in  which  she  was 
involved  had  excited  amongst  the  yoimg  per- 
sons of  the  court,  he  was  too  much  amused  in 
listening  to  the  various  fabrications  of  their 
fancies  to  remove  them  by  the  disclosure  of 
Victoria's  real  origin  ;  and  affected  to  consider 
her  only  as  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Thionviile.  Wlien  she  became  the  established 
guest  of  the  palace,  the  interest  that  the  king 
had  at  first  taken  in  Victoria  was  ripened,  by 
the  many  opportunities  he  had  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  her,  into  a  real  predilection 
— a  predilection  which  the  least  encourage- 
ment from  herself  would  have  matured  into 
one  of  those  attachments,  which  seemed  so 
natural  and  so  necessary  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  monarch.  Kings  are  not  used  to  sue  in 
vain  ;  but  Henry's  suing  and  wooing  of  Vic- 
toria was  not  encouraged  to  go  any  further 
than  the  language  of  the  eyes,  or  such  tender 
and  delicate  attentions  as  mean  nothing,  or 
something,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  accepted,  or  offered  ;  and  their  being 
invariably  received  by  Victoria  as  if  they 
meant  nothing,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
sort  of  interest  with  which  he  regarded  her. 
He  supposed  her  cold,  or,  if  the  deep  marks 
of  feelincf  in  her  expressive  countenance  contra- 
dicted tiiat  surmise,  he  thought  that,  perliaps, 
her  affections  might  be  pre-occupied.  Con-: 
stautly  the  glance  of  tenderness  he  directed  to 
Victoria  was  met  with  eyes  cast  down  to 
the  ground,  or  his  little  gallantries  with  a 
respectful  look  and  courtesy  ;  marks  of  respect 
which  he  certainly  could  not  complain  of,  but 
%vhich,  nevertheless,  occasioned  no  small  de- 
gree of  pique  and  vexation.  For  this  little 
soreness  ot  feeling  he  began,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  to  seek  consolation  in  the 
radiant  countenance  of  Victoria's  friend  and 
companion.  Blanche  was  ever  prompt  to  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  in  the  smile  of  the 
royal  gallant— to  apprehend  and  enjoy  the 
most  humble  attempt  at  wit  in  his  conversa- 
tion; and,  if  her  eyes  were  less  lovely  than 
those  of  Victoria,  they  made  up  for  this  infe- 
riority by  being  constantly  ready  to  meet  the 
glances  of  the  king  with  an  expression  of 
responsive  tenderness.  Blanche  had  not  yet 
left  off  blushing,  and  every  beautiful  shade  of 
the  full-blown  rose  was  exhibited  in  her  vary- 
ing cheek,  at  the  most  casual  address  of  the 
monarch.  Her  full  eyes  were  rivetted  with 
attention  on  his  when  he  spoke,  and  she 
listened  to  his  words  with  an  air  of  at  least  as 


great  deference  as  Queen  Sheba  to  King  So- 
lomon. Blanche,  in  fact,  had  talked  of  the 
young  monarch — thought  of  him — thanked 
him,  in  her  heart,  for  his  extreme  generosity 
to  her  beloved  father — expatiated  on  his  deeds 
of  glory — pitied  his  misfortunes — admired  the 
heroism  with  which  he  bore  them — all  this 
before  her  eyes  had  ever  beheld  him — till  he 
became  the  very  idol  of  her  worship,  till  he 
became  the  very  god  of  her  idolatry — an  idol- 
atry, which  the  real  presence  of  its  object,  in 
the  person  of  an  uncommonly  handsome  and 
graceful  young  man,  was  not  very  likelj  to 
overthrow.  But  with  Blanche's  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  her  king,  not  a  thought  mingled 
that,  bad  it  been  uttered  aloud,  would  have 
cast  a  shade  on  the  purity  of  her  heart,  or  the 
rectitude  of  her  mind.  If  her  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  him  as  a  saint,  and  as  a  hero, 
insensibly  laid  the  foundation  in  her  uncon- 
scious heart,  of  a  tenderness  for  him  as  a  man 
— as  a  married  man — a  tenderness  which  no 
v/oman  ought  to  entertain  for  any  man,  who 
cannot,  or  who  does  not,  seek  to  make  her 
his — the  weakness  of  human  nature  can  alone 
plead  in  excuse  for  poor  Blanche.  The  king, 
instead  of  turning  his  secondary  glances  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Thionviile,  when  Victoria 
was  by  her  side,  as  he  had  done  at  first,  got 
into  the  way  of  seeking  the  sympathy  of 
Blanche's  eyes  in  the  first  instance.  He 
looked  on  her  smiling  features,  expressive  of 
such  perfect  cheerfulness  and  good  humour — 
glovriug  with  almost  a  voluptuous  softness  and 
tenderness,  and  an  admiration  so  pure,  and 
full,  and  unequivocal,  that  it  could  not  be 
mistaken — with  the  same  delight  with  which 
we  behold  a  fair  landscape  of  verdant  beauty; 
whilst  he  began  to  consider  Victoria  with  the 
same  sensations  as  are  produced  by  the  view 
of  a  spectacle  of  grandeur,  coldness,  and 
splendid  sublimity.  He  began  to  find,  too,  a 
sort  of  relief  to  his  mind,  in  conversing  with 
Blanclie,  who  was  easily  pleased,  and  willing 
to  understand,  and  highly  to  appreciate  his 
colloquial  skill ;  and  to  weary  of  the  attention 
he  found  himself  bound  to  bestow  on  the 
expression  of  his  words  and  thoughts  before 
Victoria ;  who,  after  all  his  labour,  seldom 
seemed  to  bestow  more  notice  upon  them, 
than  wliat  a  most  respectful  and  dutiful  sub- 
ject was  bound  to  give  when  her  monarch 
spoke.  Victoria,  in  the  process  of  time,  as 
she  felt  she  engaged  less  of  the  king's  ardent 
looks,  .and  Blanche  more,  relaxed  in  the 
strictness  of  her  reserve  ;  and  Blanche,  de- 
lighted, intoxicated,  and  happy,  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express,  was  more  than 
ever  animated,  tender,  and  lovely. 

'  The  particular  object  of  the  equestrian 
expedition  under  contemplation  was  to  explore 
the  scenery  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Aire,  not 
lar  from  its  source.  Some  boyisii  adventure 
liad  stamped  the  recollection  of  the  spot  on  the 
mind  of  the  king,    and  inspired  a  desiie  to  re 
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visit  ii.  Tiie  weather  was  fine,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  splendid  cavalcade  of  beauteons 
ladies  and  gallant  knights  in  the  royal  train  ; 
and  these,  with  a  due  complement  of  menial 
attendants,  formed  a  cheerful  and  animated 
group,  intent  on  pleasure,  and  joyous  with 
anticipated  delight. 

•  Victoria  soon  discovered  that  her  steed  was 
a  spirited  animal,  and  conjectured  that  it  had 
not  been  lately  used  to  the  bit.  As  she  was 
herself  a  very  good  horsewoman,  she  felt  no 
alarm  on  that  account,  but  was  much  more 
annoyed  by  the  very  particular  attentions  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Montvnorenci,  which  she  found 
it  very  difficult  to  receive  with  the  politeness 
and  deference  due  to  his  distinguished  rank, 
and  yet  with  so  mucii  reserve  as  might  not 
encourage  them. 

*  The  ground  was  very  rugged  and  uneven, 
but  tlie  sublime  grandeur  of  the  scenery  com- 
pensated for  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the 
way.  The  distant  Pyrenees  mingled  their  blue 
tints  with  the  bright  horizon  on  the  south  ;  and 
now  and  then  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  little 
river,  thatflowed  through  the  adjacent  country, 
were  seen  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The  land 
was  monntainous  and  sterile,  but,  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  lofty  forests  of  dark  trees 
frowned  in  majestic  grandeur.' 

While  wrapt  in  the  sontemplation  of  the 
scene  the  king  observed  that  De  Courcy  was 
approaching. 

'  Whilst  Victoria's  attention  was  called  forth 
by  this  observation,  her  horse,  taking  fright  at 
some  strange  object  in  the  road,  started,  and 
unhappily  at  that  moment  the  tremor  that  the 
fatal  name  of  De  Courcy  had  excited,  caused 
her  to  relax  her  hold.  The  frightened  steed 
took  advantage  of  that  momentary  relaxation, 
and  plunged  off  full  gallop  towards  the  preci- 
pice, opposite  to  that  at  which  the  king  had 
been  pointing.  Victoria  kept  her  seat  firmly, 
and  grasped  the  bridle  with  all  her  might;  but 
her  strength  was  insufficient  to  curb  the  furious 
animal.      The   whole   party    looked   terrified, 


and  every  chevalier  seemed  on  the  point  of 
putting  s,purs  to  his  steed  in  pursuit  of  the  un- 
happy Victoria,  but  the  king  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Stop,  stop,  I  command  you  all  to 
stop  !  Your  pursuit  will  irritate  the  speed  of 
the  palfrey,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  its  rider 
unless  it  relaxes.  Stop!"  The  cliffs  that  frowned 
before  them  echoed  the  words,  but,  in  despite 
of  the  caution,  and  before  the  sentence  was  well 
pronounced,  young  Montraorenci  dashed  for- 
ward with  his  steed,  whilst  the  rest  stood  mute 
and  astounded.  In  breathless  anxiety  the  silent 
and  terrified  party  beheld  the  desperate  race. 
Victoria  still  maintained  her  seat  with  firmness 
— Montraorenci  gained  quickly  upon  her,  for 
his  horse  was  of  the  finest  breed — but  they 
were  both  galloping  with  all  the  fury  of  mad- 
ness towards  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  to  pass 
which  must  be  inevitable  destruction.  Alont- 
morenci  still  gained  upon  her,  but,  as  the  king 
had  predicted,  his  approach  served  only  to 
accelerate  the  flight  of  Victoria's  steed.  He 
gained  upon  her,  however,  an<l  ultimately 
came  close  to  the  head  of  her  horse.  They 
were  then  both  within  a  few  yards  of  the  dread- 
ful chasm  that  yawned  to  receive  them. — 
Montraorenci  instantly  leaped  from  his  horse, 
which  rode  furiously  over  the  fatal  ridge  ;  but 
Montraorenci  succeeded  in  seizing  with  his 
right  hand  the  bridle  of  Victoria's  horse,  even 
in  the  fury  of  its  mad  career,  whilst  with  the 
left  arm  he  clasped  Victoria  round  the  waist, 
and,  overcome  with  the  prodigious  effort,  sunk 
with  his  rescued  burthen  on  the  ground.  The 
desperate  animal,  released  from  his  powerful 
hold,  continued  his  precipitous  gallop,  and  was 
dashed  in  an  instant  after  over  the  frowning 
precipice,  to  redden,  with  its  blood,  the  stream- 
ing waters  that  murmured  below.' 

This  extract  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  written  ;  and 
we  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  consulting  the  novel  itself 
by  any  analysis  of  its  contents  which  we  could 
give. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  editor  of  '  The  Dublin  and  London'  here  takes  leave  of  his  readers  ;  and 
lie  should  do  so  with  regret  were  he  not  persuaded  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  led  to  his  secession  will  be  highly  conducive  to  their  interests.  *  The 
Catholic  Miscellany,'  though  little  known  in  Ireland,  has  long  advocated  her 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  Catholicity ;  its  ,)age3  have  frequently  contained  articles 
from  some  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  age  ;  a  Butler  and  a  Lingard  have  been 
among  its  occasional  contTii)utor3  ;  and,  as  the  present  proprietor  has  secured  a 
still  further  accession  of  talent,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  identify  this  pub- 
lication with  *  The  Catholic  Miscellany.'  The  strength  of  both  will  in  future  be 
combined  ;  for  the  principal  contributors  to  '  Tlie  Dublin  and  London'  are  engaged 
on  the  *  Miscellany.'  This  work  may  therefore  be  considered  as  appearing  under 
a  new  title.  The  support  it  has  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  series  has  been  such  as  to  lead  to  a  confident  expectation  that  new  claims 
to  patronage  will  be  answered  l)y  an  increased  circulation. 

London,  June  1,  1828. 
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